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ExGmination of the Pdli Buddhistical Annals. @ 
Georce Turnourn, Esq. of the Ceylon Civil. 


; period when there is a conéurrence of evidence 
Ss quarters, all tending .o establish the historic 
portion of the Buddhistical anrfils which is subs 
of SXxyra,_or Gotramo Buppuo,*an attempt to fi 
anc to ascertain the parties by whom, some of 
> of those annals were compiled, cannot be considere 
| reference to the character of the notices that ha 
+d in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, I would wish.to be 
‘ons in its pages, having for their object the @stablis 
,oints, would not be deemed out of place. 
r as our information extends at present, supported-by ¢& 
ability arising out of ‘the sacred character, and the del 

‘orks, which renders the inference almost a matter of cert 
“St valuable and authentic, as well as the most ancient, Bud@ 
rds extant are those which may be termed the Buddli» 
tures and their aygcieng commentaries, called, respectively, & 
or Mdghada language, the PreaAKatTrayan and the Atria] 










ss r. Honason, the resident in Nep&l, the merit is due of hav- 

‘ight into notice, and under direct European cognizance, the 

ie and Tidetan versions of these voluminous works. To this 
nt service he has superadded further claims on the gratitude 
terary world, by the publication of various essays, iUlustrative 
cope and tendency of the creed, of which Saxyra was the au- 
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nation of the he Patt Buddhistical Annals. 


pa the recorded repositories. Fortunately . 
f oriental research, at that particular juncture, the A 
ecelved the assistance of Mr. Csoma Korostr in anal 
om werston also of those works ; whose labors being of a 
and less spetulative character, (although exerted in th 
» of the TiSetan which appears *tq, be translated | 
¢ yersidh) are better adapted than those of Mr. H« 
.¢ prosecution of the particular description of investig 

,» Tam about to apply myself. 

_ the recently published 20th Volume of the Asiatic Resear 
aine “Mr. CsemMaA Korost’s analysis of the first portion 
“H-GYUR, which is readily recognized, and indeed is admitted 

Tibetan mame for the PiraKATTAYAN; from which anal 

Beat his introductory remarks, as” they are explanatory | 
yavracter,of =that compilation collectively, while the analysis 
sonfined to the Duivad portion of the Kxu-crur. 


Pree 











at com pilaffon of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred : 
@-gyur or vulgarly Kén-gyur, (712° Qf, bkah-bgyur) i. e. 
lation of commandment,’ on accowAt of their being translated from | 


skrit, or from the ancient Indian finguage (S°s)L-wys, ‘ya gar skad), | 





ma be understood the Précrifa or dialect of sacs ec the principal se 
Buddhist faith in India at the period. : | 


‘** These books contain the doctrine of SHa'xya, a Buddha, who is sup 
the generality of Tibetan authors to bave lived about one thousand year 
the beginning of the Christian era. They were compiled at three differe, 
in three different Places, in ancient India. First, immediately after the 
SuHa‘xva, afterwards in the time of Asoka a celebrated kiog, whose +} 
Was at Pdétaliputra, ene hundred and ten years after the deceuse of S 
And lastly, in the time of Kani’sxa, a king in the north of India, ul 
four bundred years from Sua‘kyva; when his folloWers had ‘separat 
selves into eighteen sects, under four principal digisions, of whioh the na 
Sanskrit and Tibetan, are recorded*. ~ as | 
‘«* The firat compilers were three individuals of his (Sua’xyva’ s) 
iples. * Ura’xr’,” (in Tib-. Nee -va'm-Axror,') compiled the - 
am,’ (Tib. OR CONO 57 ‘ ANANDA’ (Tib. ‘ Kun-dca‘vo,’) the ‘Se 
is, the Do class;) and ‘ Ka’surapa,’ (Tib. * -«SRUNG,’) the *_ 
péramité,’ (Tib. Sher-ch'hin.) These several works were imported into ‘4 
transle here between the scventh and thirteenth centuries of on) 
mostly he ninth. The edition of the Ka-gyur in the Asiatic Soci: 
session. appears to have been printed with the very wooden types that 
tioned as having been prepared in 1731 or the last century ; and which — 

continual use, at Snér- hang, a large building or monastery, mot far fro 











Usnwe Cae AN yA, bira-shisthun-po). ia 


_ ™ See p. 25 in the life of Sua'xra, in the Ké-gyur Golléction. 
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IF. Day—Aflonograph of © fia : q~ 


A. With four barbels. (Pachystomus) ytit- U\ 
1. Barrires (Pachystomus) nent. i 
brinus rerio, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 323, 390; *€uy and Val., xvi, 





ampus striatus, MeClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 290, 397, pl. 46, fig. 1, (from HI. B, 


vilius rerio, ©*Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 292. 
yo lincatus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1865, p. 198, and 1869, p. 378. 
’*ancha-geraldi, Uriah. 
S-1Il. D. 2/7, P. 13, V. 8, A. 3/12, C. 19, L. L. 26—28, L. tr. 6. 
sength of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/4, of dorsal fin 
of the total length.— yes: diameter nearly 1/3 of length of head, 1/2 
ater from end of snout, and 1 diameter apart. Lower faw the ldong- 
al barbels short, maxillagy ones reaching the opercle.—TZteth : 
teal, crooked, pointed, 5, 3, 1/1, 3, 5.— Fins : dorsal commences oppo- 
» anal, and slightly before the middle of the total length ; dorsal and 
Thiisivnnt anteriorly $ ¢ caudal deeply forked. —Lateral line: abgent.—_ 
ye: - about four metallic blue lines along the sides and forming three 
on the caudal fin. Dorsal with a blue edging. Anal with three 
adinal blue bands. 
Wfab.—Bengal and Madras, attaining to about 2 inches in length. 
on Buchanan and McClelland give 17 rays as existing in the analfin. « 




















2. Barnrures (Pachystomus) PIsCATORIUS. 

Zarius piscatorius, McClell, Cal. Journ. Nat. Hist. 11, 1842, p. 582. 

Jrilius alburnus, Ginther, Catal, vii, p. 259. 

ward, Pan. 

If. D. 2/7, P. 1, ¥. 9, A. 5, €. 19, L. L 42, L. tr. 8/4, 
6/23. 

eth of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/6 of the total 
Eyes : diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout. 
sterior extremity of the maxilla extends to beneath the middle of the 
lower jaw slightly the longer. Third suborbital bone twice as deep 
uncovered portion of the cheek below it. TNumeral process very 
Rostral barbels nearly half as long as the head, maxillary pair very 
Teeth: pharyngeal, crooked, 5, 3, 2/ 2, 3, 5.—F#ins : dorsal higher than 
mmencing midway between the posterior edge of the orbit and the 
the caudal, it# last two rays being over the anal; pectoral not quite 
- as the head; caudal deeply forked.—Colours: ten dark bands ° 
from the back to the lateral line; fins yellowish, the edge of the — 


| greyish. 
b.—Rivers i in the ita oncongencet and Ganges, 
in length. Also Nip4l and Sikkim. It 









here it attains above 
does not appear im-— 


of the caudal lobes and the snout: it is entirely, or all but the las 
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h of Indian Cyprinidae. 





4 F. Daye aioe © 
probable that specimens “ a—b, 44 inches long, from the collection’ 
East India Company” now in the British Museum, may have beer 
tion of the ten typical specimens of O. piscatorius, McClelland, 
were preserited by him to the East India Museum, (see McClelland’ 
Cal. Journ. of Nat. Hist.,) and now form types of B. alburnus, Sung 







3. Banrtitus (Pachystomus) RaADIOLATUS. 


Barilius radiolatus, Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 287. 
B. Il. D. 2/8, P. 15, V."9, A. 2/10, C. 19, L. 1. 56, L. tr. 5/6.4 
Length of head 2/9, height of body 2/9 of the total length, ex: 
the caudal fin. The specimens in the British Museum are in a wi 
state, having*apparently been dried and subsequently placed in spirit 
Messrs. von Schlagintweit, or else when just caught immersed 
hol which was too strong, and subsequently shaken about unt’ 
tails were destroyed.—Lyes: diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 ay 
from end of snout, and rather more apart. The posterior extremity « 
maxilla extends to a little behind the front edge ofe thé orbit; low 
projects slightly when the mouth is closed. The third suborbital bon: 
ly reaches the preopercular ridge. Humeral process short. Two } 
short barbels.—F ins: the dorsal higher than long, commencing 1 
between the eye and the root of the caudal fin, its last ray not exteny 
far as to arise above the anal. Caudal apparently deeply forked. ; | 
{ 







FT ab.—Central India. 


4. Barrores (Pachystomus) MODESTUS. 


? Opsarius bictrrhatus, McClelland, Cal. Journ. grat. Hist., ii, 1842, p. 552 
? Barilius bicirrhatus, *Ginther, Catal., vii, p. 290. 
} 


3 2 D 
B. III. D. 2/7, P. 15, V. 9, A. =.., C. 19, L. 1. 43, L. tr. > 


Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/11, height of body 2/9 of t! 
length.—Zyes: situated in the anterior half of the head, and ¥ 
diameter from the end of snout. Suborbital ring of bones wide, thf 
nearly touching the preopercular ridge. Upper4aw slightly the long« 
posterior extremity of the maxilla reaches to below the middle of the 
Rostral barbels extend to beneath the front margin of the eye; the/ 
lary pair minute. Humeral process short. ins: dorsal two-thirds | 
as the body below it, commencing midway between the posterior ex 












advance of the anal. Pectoral nearly as long as the head, but not 
the ventrals, which last extend half way to the base of the anal. 


line : very “slightly concave.— Seales deciduous, two and a half rows 


=the lateral line and the base of the ventral fin—Colours: back 
ates same aaaece : 


18723} 





strongly defined from the silvery éidens eaudal edged with dark ; the other 
fins yellow. 

HMab.—The Ravi river at Lahore, where it attains four inches in length 
and is not uncommon. 

This fish differs in coloration from McClelland’s, which, he observes, has 
nine incomplete bars on the sides. The reason of this may be, that his speci- 
mens were obtained from the Khyber pass and Kabul river, where coloration 
is probably more vivid ; as, however, the species possesses a pair of minute 
maxillary barbels, McClelland’s name, (provided both are identical), is a mis- 
nomer. 

5. Banrtirus (Pachystomus) BLEEKERI. 

B. II. D. 2/7, P. 13, V. 9, A.2—3, L. 1. 43, L. tr. He 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal oP height of dorsal 1/7, of body 1/5 
of the total length.—Fyes : diameter 1/3 of length of head, 3/4 of a diame- 
ter from end of snout. Lower jaw slightly the longer, having pores on its 
lower surface, but none. on the snout ; the posterior extremity of the axilla 
extends to beneath the middle of the orbit. Third suborbital bone not 
quite half as wide as the uncovered portion of the cheek below it. Humeral 
process small. Four long barbels, the rostral extending to below the pos- 
terior third of the orbit, the maxillary to about the same place. Fins: 
dorsal rather higher than its base is long, but not so high as the body below 
it, commencing midway between the snout and middle of the length of the 
caudal fin, its last one or two rays being over the anal; the lower caudal 
lobe slightly the longer. Pectoral as long as the head without the snout, and 
extending three-fourths of the distance to the ventral which does not reach 
the anal.—AScales : with several raised lines on each; two and a half rows 
between the lateral line and base of the ventral fin.—Colours : silvery, be- 
coming white beneath, and having a purplish tinge along the back ; seven 
short vertical blue bars along the middle of the side. Fins orange; caudal 
stained on its outer edge. 

Hab.—A river at Gangrete, which joins the Beeas in the Sub-Hima- 


layan range. Itisa small species and out of six spgcimens obtained the 


largest was only three inches in length, and was said to be Lepanah it was full 
of ova, 
6. Banrrrus (Pachystomus) SHACRA. 


Cyprinus shacra, Ham, Buch., Fish, Ganges, pp. 271, 350. 
Barbus schagra, *Cuy. and Val., xvi, p. 196. 
ius cirrhatus, McClell,, Indian Cyp., pp. 296, 416, pl. 56, fig. 5, 


(from H. B, MS.) 
Shacra cirrhatus, Ginther, Catal, vii, p. 294. s 
‘Giirha, Panj. : 
B, Il. “D. 2/7, P. 15, V. 8, A. 2/8, ©. 19, L. 1. 53, L. tr. 11/9. ~ 
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6 B. Day—Afonpgraph SD dian Cyprinide. ['No. 1, 


Length of head, of caudal and of height of body each 2/9, of the dorsal 


fin 2/13 of the total length—2Zyes: diameter 2/7 of length of head, 


1 diameter from end of snout. Maxillary barbels as long as the eye, the 
rostral shghtly longer. The maxilla reaches to below the anterior margin of 
the orbit; third suborbital bone as wide as the uncovered portion of the 
cheek below it. Humeral process extends to rather behind the origin of the 
pectoral fin.— Teeth : pharyngeal, 5, 4/4, 5, crooked —F ins : dorsal commences 
midway between the posterior margin of the orbit and the base of the 
caudal fin, its last ray is over the first of the anal. The four outer pectoral 
rays strong. Caudal deeply forked —Gill rakers absent.—JLateral line: 
goes to the centre of the base of the caudal fin.—Colours : back olive, rest 
of the body pinkish silvery ; about twelve incomplete bars go from the back 
downwards towards the lateral line. The lower two-thirds of the vertical 
fins staimed. ° 

Hab. Bengal, Bihar, N. W. Provinces and Asém, The species is 
said to attain 5 inches in length. 

, 7. Banuavus (Pachystomus) BENQELTSIS. 

Cyprinus bendelisis, Buchanan, Journ, Mysore, iii, p. 345, pl, 32, and Fishes of 
Ganges, pp. 270, 385; *McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 297, 418. 

Gobio bentlilisis, *Cuv, and Val., xvi, p. 316. 

Boyilius bendelisis, Ginther, Catal., vii, p 288. 

B. III. D. 2/7, P. 18, V. 9, A. 3/8, C. 19, L. 1. 43, L. tr, 8/4, 
» Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/9, of dorsal fin 
1/6 of the total length.— Eyes : diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter 


from end of snout and apart. No pores on snout; the posterior extremity | 
of the maxilla reaches to below the anterior third of the orbit. The third 


suborbital bone more than twice as high as the uncovered portion of the 
cheek below it. Four short barbels. Humeral process styliform and scarce- 
ly elongated —Fins : dorsal much higher than its base is long, commen- 
cing slightly nearer the snout than the posterior extremity of the caudal, 
and not extending to over the anal; caudal forked, lobes rather pointed. — 
Lateral line : with 24 rows between it and the ventral tin.—Colowrs : silvery, 


with greenish vertical bars, descending towards fhe lateral line; dorsal fin 


stained greyish in its centre, externally white ; caudal likewise stained grey. 


Some of the scales have occasionally a black spot at their bases. Humeral 


rocess silvery. ae . . 
: Hab—Mysore and Southern India, attaining 4},inches in length. 
§. Bariivs (Pachystomus) cocsa. 
‘nus cocsa, Ham, Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 272, 885, pl. 3, fig. 77. 
ee chedra, Hom. Buch., |. c. pp- 273, 385; Gray and Hardw,, Tl, Ind, 


Val, xvi, p. 421, 


- | tila, Ham. Buch., 1. 0, pp. 274 $85 ; *Cuy. and Val., xvi, p. 422. 
* 


- 


* Zool., (from AH. B. MS.) ; MeClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 293, 409 ; sOnv. and v 


* -_ 











1872.4 F. Ei Dagynsidtintoows ©, Indjan Cyprinidae. 7 





Leuctsous cocsa, branclhiatus, et brachiatus, MeClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 293, 294, 409, 
411, pl. 42, fig. 6, *Cuv, and Val,, xvi, p. 469. 
Barbus cocsa, Cuv, and Val., xvi, p. 197. 


Cyprinus apiatus, Val., in Jacq. Voy. Ind. Or., Atl., t. 15, fig. 3; McClelland Ind. 
Cyp., pp. 293. 408. 


Leuciseus apiatus, Cuy, and Val., xvii, pp. 351, 495, pl. 610. 
Opsarius dualis (?) Jerdon, M, J. L, and 8., 1849, p 330, 
Chedrus cocsa, Stein., Sits. Ak. Wiss, Wien, 1867, lvi, 
Barilius cocsa, Gunther, Catal., vii, p 288, 


Khokea, en Puckwahree, ee Johra, Mah. 
,L. 1. 42, L. tr, 2. 


Length of bea ‘i of caudal 195 ‘Sad of body nearly 1/4, of dorsal 
fin 1/6 of the total length—Eyes: diameter 1/4 of length of head, 
1 diameter from end of snout, and 1é apart. In large specimens the snout 
is generally covered with pores. The posterior extremity of the maxilla 
extends to below the anterior third of the orbit. Third suborbital bone as 
wide as the uncovered fiortion of the cheek below it. Humeral process 
generally very broad, arfl posteriorly produced in a lancet shaped form, more 
or less elongated in different specimens. Four short barbels.— Teeth : pharyn- 
geal, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5.— ims : dorsal much higher than its base is long, it 
commences midway between the snout and the centre of the caudal fin, and 
does not extend to over the anal; caudal forked, lower lobe the longer.— 
Lateral line : 24 rows of scales between it and the base of the ventral fin.— 
Colours ; silvery shot with purple ; back of a slaty grey descending in bars 
towards the lateral line and most distinct in immature specimens. Each scale in 
adults with a black spot at its base, and two on each forming the lateral line. 
Fins whitish, tinged with orange. A grey margin to the dorsal and cat’:!. 








the lower lobe of which is ¢bméetimes stained black. Humeral process black 
= . 


edged. 
Hab.— Continent of India, not recorded from the Malabar coast. It 


‘attains 6 inches in length. 


- 


B. With two barbels, (Bendilisis.) 
9. Bamrivs (Bendilisis) VaGna? 


‘Cyprinus vagra, Ham, Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 269, 355; ®Cuy, and Val., xvi, 
p. 420. 
Opsarius isocheitus, McOlell., Ind, Cyp., 6 298, 421, pl. 56, fig. 1, (Hl. B. MS.) 


64. 
B.1IT. D. 2/7, P. 15, V. 9, A. wor ©. 19, L. 1. 42—45, L. tr. > 
Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/4, of dorsal fin 


2/11 of the total length dyes; diameter 1/3 of length of head, 3/4 of a 


diameter from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. ‘Phe posterior extremity of 
the maxilla extends to below the middle of the orbit; the third suborbital _ 


> . 
La 








[No. 1, | | 


bone nearly touches the preoperoular ridge. Two short rostral barbels. 
Humeral process short.— Fins: dorsal commences midway between the pos- ~ 
terior margin of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin.—LZaterak line - 
1} rows between it and the base of the ventral fin.— Colours : silvery with a | 
light band and indistinct vertical bars. 

Hab.—Bengal and N, W. Provinces, attaining 5 inches in length. 





10. Banrirus (Bendilisis) parma. 


Cyprinus barila, Ham. Buch,, Fish. Gang., pp. 267, 384; *Cuv. and Val,, xvi, p, 418, 
= chedrio, Ham. Buch., |, ec. pp, 268, 384; *Cav, and Val,, xvi, p. 419. 
Opsarius anisocheilus, McClell., Ind, Cyp., pp. 298, 422, pl. 48, fig. 8, 
Barilius morarensis, Gunther, Catal., vii, p. 290, 
= barila, Giinther, 1. ¢. p. 291; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1869, p. 378, 
Gilland and Caedra, Beng. Perseg, Hind. 


Bik Dd: i P. 13, V.9, A. =, C. 19, L. 1. 483—46, L. tr. 63/5. 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal nearly 1/5, height of body 1/4, of dorsal fin 
1/6 ofthe total length Eyes : diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from 
end of snout and apart. The posterior extremity of the maxilla reaches to be- 
low the anterior third of the orbit. Third suborbital bone wide and nearly 
touching the preopercular ridge. Rostral barbels, small.— Teeth : pharyngeal, 
crooked, pointed, 5, 4, 3/3, 4, 5.— Fins: dorsal commences midway between 
the posterior margin of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin——Colours : 
silvery, with fourteen or fifteen vertical blue bands in the middle third of 
the side of the fish. 

Hfab.— Bengal and Orissa, grows to 4 inches in length. 


11. Barriers (Bendilisis) NIGROFASCIATUS. 


° 
Barilius nigrofasciatus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p, 620, 
? Cyprinus chapalio, Ham, Buch., pp. 324, 390, *Cuy. and Val., xvi, p. 416. 


B.IIl. D. 2/7, P. 15, V. 7, A. 2/11, C. 19, L. 1. 80, L. tr. 7. 
Length of head 2/11, of caudal nearly 1/3, height of body 2/7 of the | 
total length—Hyes: diameter nearly 1/2 of length of head, 1/4 of a 
diameter from end®of snout, 1 diameter apart. Lower jaw prominent. 
No rostral barbels apparent, the maxillary extend to below the middle of the 


orbit.-—Fing : dorsal situated over the first portion of the anal, and midway 
between the posterior extremity of the orbit and the base of the eandal, 
which last is lunated.—Lateral line, absent.—Colpurs: very similar to 
B. rerio, H. B. A dark band passes along the side of the body, and a 
second dotted line below it. Dorsal and anal spotted with black in lines. / 
In some specimens the body is intensely blue. : P 
Hab—Pegu and M®ulmein. Out of 20 specimens none exceeded 7/10 & 
~ of an inch in length. — | 


* 








1872." F. Day—Aonograp ©) 
C. Without barbels (Barilius). 
. 12. Barmivs Baxent, PL I, Fig. 2. 


Rarilius Bakeri, Day, Proc, Zool, Soc,, 1865, p. 305, and Fish. Malabar, p. 218, 
pl. 18. 
Pteropsarion Bakers, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 254. 


B. 11. D. =, P. 15, V.9, A. — ©. 17, L. 1. 88, L. tr. 9/4. 


Length of head 1/4, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/7, of dorsal 1/6 of 


the total length— yes : diameter about 1/4 of length of head, 1 diameter 
from end of snout, 1} diameters apart. Mouth compressed, lower jaw the 
longer, the posterior extremity of the maxilla extends to nearly below the 
centre of the orbit. Some pores exisf along the margin of the lower lip, on 
the snout, and on the anterior edge of the preorbital. No barbels.—Tveth : 
pharyngeal, curved and pointed, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5.—Fins : dorsal commences 
nearly midway between the end of the snout and the base of the caudal, 
extending to above “theefourth anal ray; caudal forked, lower lobe very 
slightly longer— Lateral line: 2 rows of scales between it and base of the 
ventral fin.— Colours: greyish becoming white on the abdomen. A row of 
large bluish spots along the side, Dorsal, anal, and pectoral fins margined 
with white, and having dark grey bases. Caudal, grey in the centre. 

Hab.— Hill ranges of Travancore, whence I received several specimens 
collected by the Rev. H, Baker. It attains six inches in length. 


13. Banrtirus CANARENSIS. 


Opsarius Canarensis, Jerdost, M. J, L. and 8., 1849, p. 329. 
Barilius Canarensis, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1870, p. 374. 


B. II. D. 2/10, P. 15, V. 9, A. =. C. 21, L. 1. 88, L. tr. 9/4. 


Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of body 1/4 of the total 
length.— Eyes : diameter 1/4 of length of head, more than 1 diameter from 
end of snout. This species isevery similar to the B. gatenSis, C. and V., differ- 
ing however in a few points: less rays in the dorsal fin, the lower caudal 
lobe decidedly the longer; the dorsal fin commences midway between the 
snout and the base of the caudal #the lower jaw the wider, the maxillary 
extends to below the anterior mfrgin of the orbit. No barbels.— Lateral 
line : 24 rows between it and the base of the ventral fin,—Co/ours : greenish 
above, golden on the sides, a double row of large green spots along the body 
as faras to above the base of the anal tin where they become confluent. 
Fins grey, with broad white margins. = . 

_. Hab.—Canara on the Western coast ; attaining G6 inches in length. 
9 2 
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10 FP. Day—Monayre if Indian Cyprinidae, [No. 1, 
14, Banrirvs GArEnsis. ° 
Loucisous gatensis, Cav. and Val, xvi, p. 309, pl. 503. 
Opsarius gatensis, *Bleeker, Pro. Cyp., p. 288. : 


“7 Malabaricus, *Jerdon, M, J, L. and §, 1849, p. 328. 

Barilius gatensis, Giimther, Catal. vii, p. 291; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1870, p. 373, 

Barilius rugosus, Day, Proc, Zool, Soc. 1867, p. 294; Giinther, Catal, vii, p, 291. 

Aart-candee, Tam. “ River carp.” 

BET). — P, 15, V. 9, A. ; 3 =q) ©. 18, L. 1. 40, L. tr. 8/5. 

Length of head nearly 1/4,,of caudal a little above 1/6, height of body 
1/4, of dorsal 1/8 of the total length.—2#yes : diameter 2/7 of length of head, 
1 diameter from end of snout, 13 diameters apart. Cleft of mouth extend- 
ing to below the centre of the orbit. The third suborbital bone is about 
three times as broad as the uncovered portion of the cheek below it. The 
anterior portion of the snout and the sides of the jaws covered with large 
glands ; a few more likewise on the lower jaw. No baxbels.—Zveth : pharyngeal, 
crooked, pointed, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5.— Fins : dorsal commpenées midway between 
the end of the snout and the middle of the caudal fin, extending to above 
the third anal ray. Caudal moderately lobed, the lower very slightly the 
longer.—Lateral line ; 2 rows of scales between it and the base of the ven- 
tral fin.—Colowrs: silvery grey with about 15 vertical bars descending from 
the back. Dorsal and anal with dark bases and light margins. The females 
and young generally have smooth scales, whereas most of the adult males 
have one or more rough spots on each. 

Hab,—Western Ghiits and Neilgherry hills, attaining 6 inches in 
length. 





* 
15. Banrervs rreed. 


Cyprinus tileo, Ham, Buch,, Fish, Gang. pp. 276, 385: “Cav. and Val,, xvi, p. 426, 
Opsarius maculatus, McClell., Ind. Cyp, pp. 297, 417, pL 47, f. 4. ; 
‘> brachializs, MoClell., loc. cit. pp, 297, 418, pl. 48, fig, 6; *Cuv. and Val. xvi, 


p. 471. | ° 

Borilius tileo, Steind., Bitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, 1867, lvi; Giinther, Catal, vii, 
p. 287. ’ | _* 

Tilei, Asare, 


B. III. D. 2/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. =, C,19, L. 1. 70, L, tr, 14/5, * 
Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/11, height of "body 2/7 of the total 


Jength. The posterior extremity of the maxilla extends to below the anterior 


margin of the orbit. The third suborbital bone is more than twice as broad 


‘ab the uncovered portion of the cheek below it. No barbels—Colours ; two 
rows of gréenish blue spots along the sides. 


. Hab—Bengal and Asim ; attaining § inches in length. 





©) ‘Or Indtun is Oppriniiten 11 


_ = 16. Banmivs PAPrLLATUs. 
Day, Proc. Zool, Soe. 1869, p. 378, 


BIT. D. 8/7, P. 15, V.9, A. 





74—8t 
jo—ay © 21, L. 1. 39, L. tr. ei 


Length of head 1/5 3, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/7, of dorsal fin 2/11, 
of the total length.— Zyes : diameter 1/3 of length of head, nearly 1 diameter 
from end of snout. Third suborbital bone thrice as deep as the uncovered por- 
tion of the cheek below. Humeral process rather narrow. The posterior extre- 
mity of the maxilla reaches to below the anterior margin of orbit. No bar- 


: bels.— Fins : dorsalcommences midway between the posterior margin of the 
orbit and the base of the caudal, its last ray is thickened and reaches the caudal 
» when laid flat.- The inner rays of the ventral are likewise thickened. Cau- 


dal with rounded lobes.—Scales, with a few elevated spots on each.— Lateral 
line : 84 rows of scales between it and the base of the ventral fin.—Colowrs : 
yellowish, the back grey, and from seven to nine broad and deep blue bands 
from the back to the abdominal profile. Dorsal fin stained grey in itseupper 
third and caudal in tts lest third. 

Hab.—Cossye river’; attaining 3 inches in length. A variety exists in 
the Mahanuddi with the eye somewhat smaller, and the opercle narrower, but 
in other respects it agrees with the typical form. Also found at Birbhim 
in Bengal, where it is tolerably abundant in the Mora river. 


17. Banrirvs nora. PL I, Fig. 3. 


Cyprinus bola, Ham, Buch., Fisb. Gang., pp. 274, 385; .*Cuv. and Val., xvi, 
p. 425. 
. goha, Ham. Buch., loc. cit. pp. 275,355: Gray and Hard. (from H, B. 
MSS.); *Cnv. and Val. xvi, p,424. 
Opsartus gracilis, MeClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 297, 419, pl. 47, fig. 1. 
‘ megastomus, McClell., loc. cit., pp. 295, 420, pl. 48, fig. 5. 

Leuciscus salmoides, Blyth, J. A. S. of B, 1858, p. 289. 
Barilius goha, Steind,, Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, 1867, lvi. 
Bola goha, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 293. 
Opsarvius goha, Day, Proc, Zool, Soc. 1969, p. 379. 


Bugguah, Uriah. Kor@hg, Asim. Bola, Beng. Bugger Hind. 


_ BI. D. }, P. 13, V.9,A. 3, C. 19, L. 1. 88, L. te? =. 


Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/11, height of body nearly 1/5, of dor- 
sal fin 1/8 of the total fength. —E yes: diameter 1/5 to 1/6 of length of head, 

4 diameters from end of snout, and apart. Dorsal profile rather more con- 
vex than the abdominal. Head compressed, snout pointed, a well developed 
knob on symphysis of the lower jaw. Suborbjtal ring of bones wide, 

- especially the third which is wider than the opercle, Mouth deeply cleft, 
r extremit of the maxilla extending nearly one diameter of the * 


a onl 








[No. 1, 





_ orbit behind the posterior margin of the eye. No barbels.—Fins: dorsal 
commences midway between the origin of the ventral and anal fins, its last 
ray being over the first of the anal. Caudal lobed, the lower lobe slightly the 
longer.— Colours : silvery with two or more vertical rows of bluish blotches 
along the sides, the upper being about twelve to fifteen, and the lower inter- 
mediate ; some spots also on the head. Lower half of the dorsal fin slightly 
grey. Caudal orange, stained with grey and black. Pectoral, ventral, and 
anal orange, the colours being somewhat similar to ae of a trout; it 
often goes by that name amongst Europeans. 

flab,—Orissa, Bengal, N. W. Provinces and Asim, attaining a foot in 
length. 


@ 


18. Banrivs ovrrarrs. 
Opsarivs guttatus, Day, Proo. Zool. Soc, 1869, p. 620. 


B. IT. D. 2/7, P. 15, V. 9, A. 8/11, C. 1%, L. 1.44, L. tr. 9/5. 

_Kength of head 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of Body 2/11, of dorsal fin 
Br of the total length.—Lyes : Gait nearly@1/5 of length of head, 
1} diameters from end of snout and apart. Cleft of mouth deep, extending 
nearly one diameter behind the ort. A well developed knob above sym- 
physis of lower jaw. Suborbitals very broad, more especially the last which 
is nearly behind the vertical from the posterior margin of the orbit. No 
barbels,— Fins ; dorsal commences midway between the posterior extremity 
of the orbit and the base of the caudal, being opposite the interspace between 
the ventral and anal fins, Caudal forked, lower lobe slightly the longer.— 
Colours: silvery, shot with purple, two rows of blue spots along the side. 
Lower caudal lobe orange, its upper lobe with a dark edging. 

Hab.—Irawadi from Prome to Mandalay ; attaining 7 inches in length. 


19. BaArrnrus CNTERRUPTUS, 
Barilius interruptus, Day, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 559. 
B. Ill. D. 2/7, P. 10, V. 7, A. 2/12, C. 19, L. 1. 84, L, #8. iz 


4s Length of head 2/9, of candal 1/5, height®of body 2/7, of dorsal fin 
bs 2/11 of the total length—Zyes: diameter 2/5 of length of head, rather 
il. more than 1/2 a diameter from end of snout, and 1 diameter apart. Lower 
‘i ead jaw slightly the longer. Third suborbital bone about twice as wide as the 
a4) uncovered portion of the cheek below it. The posttrior extremity of the 
Foe ‘maxilla extends to below the anterior third of the orbit. Humeral process 
ee very slightly developed. No barbels— eth : pharyngeal, uncinate, 5, 4, 2/2 
ee 4, 5.— Fins ; dorsal commences in adyance of the anal, and midway 
ea ees jween thé posterior margin of the opercle, and the base of the caudal fin, 
which latter is { orked in its posterior three-fourths.—Laterad line: descends 
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,gently for five scales, then more sbeuntly for two more, and having been 
continued alomg five more scales to above the ventral fin, it ceases.— Colours : 
silvery, «vith short vertical bars along the middle of the side. The upper 
scales with black spots. 

Hab.—Hotha, whence Dr, J. Anderson brought many specimens mea- 
suring up to 2 inches in length, having collected them when attached to the 
Yunan expedition. 
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20. BARILivs BARNA. 
Cyprinus barna, Ham, Buch,, Fish,, Ganges, pp. 268,384; *Cuv. and Val. xvi, 
p. 419. 
Opsarvus fasciatus, Me.Clell., Ind, Cyp., pp. 269, 417, pl. 48, fig. 9. 
<= latipinnatus et acanthopterus, McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 298, 422,+ 
pr. 48, fig. 7; *Cuv. and Val. xvi, p, 472. 
Barilius barna, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 290; Day, Proc, Zool]. Soc, 1569, p. 378. 


Bahri, Uriah. Balisundree, Asimese. 
B. III. D. 5 ,P.13,°V. 9, A. 5, C. 19, L. 1 42, L. tr, 9. so” 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/7, of doral 
fin 1/6 of the total length.—Zyes : diameter 2/5 of length of head, 2/3 of 
a diameter from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. Third suborbital bone 
twice as broad as the uncovered portion of the cheek below it. Humeral 
process slightly developed. ‘The posterior extremity of the maxilla reaches 
to beneath the anterior third of the orbit —Fins: the dorsal commences 
rather nearer the snout than the base of the caudal, its posterior rays, when 
laid flat, merely reach half way to the base of the caudal fin—JLateral line : 
24 rows of scales between it and the base of the ventral fin——Co/ours: nine 
bluish black vertical bands @n the body. Dorsal and caudal fins tipped with 
black. 

Heab,— Orissa, Bengal, Asim, attaining 4 inches or more in length. 
A variety exists in the Mahanuddi river, w hich has the dorsal fin more 
elevated, the eye slightly ae and the cleft of the mouth a little greater. 


, BAnirius BORELIO. . 


Cyprinus borelio, Ham. Beak Fish, Ganges, pp. 336, 392; “Cav. and Val., xvi, 
p 443. 
$9 solio, Ham. Buch., loo. cit. pp. 337, 392; *Cay. and Val,, xvi, p. 444. 


Boreli and Soli, Beng. 

B. III. D. 2/7, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/9, C. 18, L. 1, 39, L. tr. 7/7. 

Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the 
total length.— dyes : diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of 


t MoClolland in hia errata directs O. latipinnatus to ba substituted at p. 422 for 








er _ 
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the tail. Gill rakers short. 
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snout. Suborbital ring of bones broad, the third nearly covering the cheek. 
The posterior extremity of the maxilla reaches to below the anterior third of 
the orbit. No barbels. — Fins: dorsal arises midway between the eyeand the 
base of the caudal, its anterior rays as long as the head without the snout, 
the posterior rays extend half way to the caudal fin which is lobed.—Sveles : 
2} rows between the lateral line and the base of the ventral fin—Colowrs : 
silvery, above tinged with green, lighter below ; fins yellowish, the upper half 
of the dorsal stained greyish. Eyes silvery. 

Hah. —Gangetie provinces ; attaining 4 inches in lemath. The Solio is 
said to differ in its abdomen not being yellow, and havi ing a seale-like 
appendant above both pectorals and ventrals. 


22% BaAnmivus HOALIUS. 


Cyprinus hoalius, Ham, Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 336,392; *Cuv. and Val., xvi, 
P. 442. 


Hayali, Beng. ; 
B. 11. D.9,V.9, A. 10. 


“ Form much compressed, straightish above and prominent below, # « « 
The head issmall,the jaws equal in length, « « * the dateral line is bent 
parallel to the edge of the belly.” —/ins : “ The fin of the tail is divided into 
two lohes.”—Colours : green above, silvery below. 
- - #fab.— Rivers in Northern Bengal ; attaining six inches in length. 


Genus. Dasxio, Ham. Buch, sp. (see Pl. I.) 


Perilampus sp., McClelland, 

Paradanio et Devario, Bleeker. 

Body compressed, abdomen rounded, Peeudobranchia present. Mouth 
narrow, directed obliquely upwards. Suborbitals’ broad. Barbels four, or 
two, or none, -Pharyngeal teeth hooked, 5, 3, 2/2, 3,5. Dorsal jin moder- 
ately elongated, its posterior rays being opposite the anal which is long. - 
Scales of moderate size. Lateral line concave, ti to the lower half of 


Geographic ical distribution —These prettiiy 7 marked little fish are found 
throughout India, Burma, and Ceylon. 


| Mia: OF SPECIES, Z 
|  Asden. i 


byte 62. No Darbels, or a short rostral pai, . 
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. 4. »  Uneolatus, D, =, A. — ~. L. 1.33. Rostral and maxillary barbels. 8ik- 
kim, Tenasserim. 


5. » dangila, D, 2/11, A, =. Two pairs of long barbels. Benyal and Bihdr, 

*6. »  Cchrysops, D.13, A, 20. No parhole Bengal, - 

iF »  Neilgherriensis, D, soaps As War I. 1. 35. Rostral and sometimes 
e maxillary barbels, Neilgherry Hills, Madras. 

8. = ~—osteogmmphus, D. 2/11, A."—*  L. 1, 35—37. Rostral and usually 


maxillary barbels. Indie and Ceylon, 
9. »  G@guipinnatue, D. 13, A, 13, L. 1, 32. 


1. DANIO DEVARIO. 


Cyprinus devario, Ham. Buch., Fish, rhage pp. 341, 393, pl. 6, fig, 94; “8Cuy, 
and Val, xvi, p. 446. 


Perilampus devario, McClelL, Ind, ore .» pp. 285, 391, pl. 45, fig. 2 

Devario Maeclellandii, *Bleeker, Proc, Cyp. p. 283. 

Danio devario, *Gunther, Catal, vii, p. 254; Day, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1869, p, 377. 
Bonkuaso, Uriah; Mebari, Beng. 


B. UT. D. Sarazy P13, V- 6 A. val 16’ 
L. tr. 11/5. 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/3, of dorsal fin 1/5 
of the total length—yes: diameters 1/3 of length of head, 3/1 of a 
diameter from end of snout, 1} diameters apart. Posterior extremity of 
maxilla extends to beneath the anterior margin of the orbit; lower jaw the 
longer. ‘Third suborbital bone broad. No barbels.— ins : dorsal commences 
slightly anteriorly to the anal, and midway between the anterior margin of the 
orbit and the base of the gawlal. In some specimens from Asim the anal 
had 19 rays. Im a few from the Garo Hills there are D. 2/17, A 2/17.— 
L et Caudal lunated., —DJateral line : 2) rows of scales between it and the base of the 
“ ventral fin. —Colours : greenish superiorly silvery white inferiorly. The anterior 
rt of the body is reticulated in its centre by steel-blue lines¥ divided from 


_ one anc 


* 


C. 19, L. 1. 41, 














other by narrow yellow bands, Three ‘bluish lines are continued to- 
¢ the caudal fin, where athe two lower amalgamat@, and passing up- 





_ wards become lost on the superior half’ of the caudal fin. 
se eee | ‘Hab. Sem Bengal, N. W. Provinces and Asam ; attaining 4 inches 


e 9 £=DANIO 8PINOSTS. 


=» O. 19, L. 1, 52, L. tr. 15/4. 


anda Vs height of “body 1/3 of+ the total 
length of head, 1 diameter from end ai 
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snout and apart. Body strongly compressed: a slight concavity over the, 
occiput. Lower jaw prominent, having a strong hook fitting into an emar- 
gination in the upper jaw when the mouth is closed. In adults fhere is a 
sharp spine directed forwards above the anterior superior margin of the 
orbit, and a second broader and blunter before the equtre of the anterior 
orbital margin. In immature examples these spines are equally sharp. No bar- 
bels— Fins : the dorsal commences midway between the posterior extremity 
of the orbit and the base of the caudal, its first five or six rays are in 
advance of the anal. Caudal lunate—Zateral Line - 34 rows of scales 
between it and the base of the ventral fin Colours : silvery, with an il- 
detined lateral band, and some vertical yellow lines in the anterior half of 
the body. Dorsal and anal greyish, with reddish margins anterior y. In 
the immature there is a dark humeral spot, and’ a steel-blue lateral band gous 
to the centre of the caudal fin, which has a scarlet stripe along the last half 
its centre. 
° _fab.—Pegu ; attaining four inches in length, 


€ 
3. Danto avroioeatvs, Pl. I, Fig. 1. 


Perilampus aurolineatus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 306. 

-_ aradanio, Day, Fishes of Malabar, p. 219, pl. xvii, fig. 3. 

Danio malabarious, Ginther, Catal, vii, p. 283 (not Jordon). 

B, Il. D. 2/12, P. 14, V. 7, A. 3/15, L. 1, 34—40, L. tr. 8/4. 

Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/3, of dorsal 
fin 1/7 of the total length —ZXyes: diameter 1/3 of length of head, 3/4 of 
a diameter from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. Lower jaw anterior, 
having a distinct knob at its extremity. Rostral barbels present, half as 
long as the eye.— Teeth : pharyngeal, curved, pdinted 5, 4, 1/1, 4, 5.—Fins : 
dorsal commences nearer the snout than the posterior extremity of the 
caudal fin, and opposite the anal. Colours : three or four steel-blue lines pass — 
along the body. : 

Hab,—South Malabar, attaining 3 inches in length. 


. 4. Danio LINEOLATUS. 


Leuciseus lindilatus, Blyth, J. A, 8. of Bengal, 1858, p. 289, 
| Perilampus afinis, Blyth, loo, cit. 1860, p. 163. ; 
> Danio lineolatus, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 282, 


o 
B. II. D. 3/10, P. 13, V. 8, A. 3/14, C. 19, L. 1. 83, L. tr. 74/3. 


Length of head 1/4, height of body 1/4 of the total length—Zyes : 
diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout. Buarbels 
well developed, the rostial ones being nearly as long as the eye, and the 
miny one-third shorter.—OColours: a dusky spot behind the gill covers. 


es im 
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Three straight bluish bands, divided from one another by yellow ones, pass 
. Vaade the sides to the tail. 
fdb.—Sikkim and Tenasserim provinces. Mr. Blyth gives D. 12, 
A. 14, for D. lineolatus, and D. 13, A. 16, for D. affinis + as, however, I find 
those numbers in the former, as does also Dr. Giinther, Catal. vii, p- 282, I 
have considered that some error must have occurred. 


5. DANIO DANGITLA. 


Cyprinus dangila, Ham. Buch,, Fish, Ganges, pp. 321, 390; *Cuv. and Val. xvie 
p. 403. 

Perilampus veticulatus, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 290, 397, pl. 45, fig. 1, (from H. 
B.'s MSS-) 


Danio dangila, a ae Atl Ich. p. 29; eee Catal., vii, p. 252, 
B. Ill. D. + P. a eae @:20-L:1. 38, 5. te. 
: lu = 45 


} Length of head : Zn of caudal 1/5, hacks of body 2/7 of the total 

. length.— Eyes : diameter 1/3 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from 

end of snout. Lower jaw the longer, with a distinct knob at sympfysis; 

mouth oblique. Rostral barbels a little shorter than the head; maxillary 

pair slightly longer —ins : the posterior dorsal rays are above the anterior 

ones of the anal. Caudal slightly emarginate.—Co/fours: back olive colour, 

abdomen silvery, sides with several narrow blue lines which in the ante- 

rior half, or two-thirds, of the body form a beautiful network ; a dark spot 
behind gill covers. Anal fin with two or three blue stripes. 

Hab.— Bengal and Bihar; grows to 5 or 6 inches in length. Darjil- 


ing. 








6.% Dantro cimysors. 
Leuciseus chrysops, *Cuv. and Qal., xvii, p. 308, 
_ Billi: D183, A. 20, C. 19, L. 1. 45. 
- Length of head 1/5, of body 3/11 of the total length.—_Zyes : diameter 
2/5 of length of head, Snout obtuse, upper jaw the longer—Fins: dorsal 
and anal pointed ; caudal slightly forked.—Lateral line curves downwards 
in the pectoral region.—Colours silvery. 
Hab.—Bengal, size of recorded specimen 3 inches arm 9 lines, 


"Se - 


7. Dawnito NEMGiHERRIENSIS. * 


; z e Paradanio Nilghervriensis, Day, Proc. Zool, Soe, 1867, p, 206. 
Y _ Danio Nilgherriensis, Ginther, Catal. vii, p, 253. 
jae * 


A Cowlie, Tamil. 
o<F 
Rus. Pain P ge 89 fe aT ja ©: 19, L. 1. 35, L. tr, SS 


~ . 
ad 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of body 1/4, of dorsal fin 
ngth Eyes: diameter 1/3 of length of head, 2/3 of a 
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(ameter from end of snout, 1} diameters apart. Abdominal profile more, 
convex than the dorsal one. Lower jaw anterior, with a slight knob at its 
extremity ; a pair of short rostral barbels, and sometimes cpa cpsmeset maxil- 
lary ones, — Teeth : pharyngeal, crooked, pointed, 5, 4, 2/2,4, 5—Fins : dorsal 
commences midway between the end of the snout and the middle of the 
caudal fin, it extends to above the fourth or fifth anal ray. Caudal emarginate 
in its last fourth.— Lateral line : curves downwards in the pectoral region.— 
Colours : back greenish, sides silvery, with a purplish tinge along the abdomen; 
a badly marked broad, steel-blue stripe, extending from behind the eye to the 
caudal fin and bounded above and below by a narrow yellow edging. 
ffab.—Rivers on Neilgherry Hills ; attaining 34 inches in length. 
8. Danio OsTEOGRAPHUS. 
Perilampus osteographus, McClelland,@Ind, Cyp., pp. 289, 392,«pl, 45, fir. 3, 
(erroneously numbered, pl. 56, fig. 9,) *Cuy. and Val. xvi, p 468. 
P Chela alburna, Heckel, Fische Kaschmir, p. 390, ec. fic. 
Gervlampus Molabarieus, Jordon, M. J. L. & 8. 1849pp, 325, (Male), 
A Canarensia, Jerdon, |. c. p. 326, (Female), 
? » «. Afysoricus, Jerdon, 1, ¢, p. 325. 
F Donio alburnus, *Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 283, 
»  wicronema, Bleeker, Mem. Soc. Holl. Haarlem, 1864, Ceylon, p. 19, t. 4, 
fig. 2; Giinther, Catal, vii, p, 282; Day, Proc. Zool, Soc. 186Y, p. 560; 
1870, p. 374. 
»  lineolatus, Bleeker, 1. c. p. 19, fig. 3 
Devario cyanotania, *Bleeker, Prod, Cyp p. 283. 
Paradanio aurolineatus, ee Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 296. 


B. III. D. 2/11, P. 15, V. 8, 4, C. 19, L. 1. 85—87, L. tr.. 73/3. 


Length of head 2/11, of caudal o/l, height of body 2/7, of dorsal fin 
1/8 of the total length.—yes ; diameter 1/5 of length of head, 1 diameter 
from end of snout. Rostral barbels half as long as the orbit, maxillary 
ones very short. In some specimens the latter are entirely absent.—Colowrs : 
back steel-blue ; some irregular vertical yellow lines on the fore-part of the 
body, and three or four blue bands along the sides, the central ones 
coalescing, so as to*form a broad bluish band down to the middle of the 
eaudal fin. . 
Hah. India "and Ceylon ; attaining G inches in length. 
9. DANIO AQUIPINNATUS. 
Perilampus oquipinnatus, McClelland, Ind. Cyp. p, 39%, pl. 60, f. 1, 
Pteropearion seals ate *Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 285. 
B. IIL. D. i P-14,V. 8, Ags = yy ©: 19, L. 1. 92-34, L. tr. J 
Length of head 1/é, of caudal nearly 1/5, height of body 1/4 of the 


total length. — Zier : diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of 
seh “Rostral bache)s extend to the:middle of the orbit; the ‘imaxillary ones 
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.minute. Cleft of mouth oblique and extending to under the anterior mar- 
gin of the orbit, a bluntish knob at the symphysis. Tongue thick and trans- 

_ versely @orrugated. In large specimens, the posterior 2/3 of the inferior 
surface of the lower jaw is dilated, so that they nearly meetyat the anterior 
extremity of the enlarged portion ; a row of well-developed glands along the 
margin of the mandible.—ings : the dorsal arises midway between the centre 
of the orbit and the base of the tail, extending to over the anterior anal 
rays, it is 2/3 as high as the body. Pectoral as long as head without the 
snout, reaching the ventral which last does not extend as far as the anal. 
Caudal forked.—Colowrs : several horizontal blue bars, the largest along the 
middle line of the body and continued on to the tail. 

Hab.— Base of Garo Hills. 


B. A portion On THE WHOLE OF *tite ABDOMINAL EDGE TRENCHANT. 
a. Dorsal fin opposite the anal, whieh latter is elongated (9 to 21 


branched rays.) a : , 


ee 


Genfis Perriawpus, MeClelland. 
Paradanio, sp. Day. 

Cuchius et Eustira, Giinther. 

Pseudobranchia present. Body oblong, compressed, with a eutting ab- 
dominal edge. Mouth obliquely directed upwards. Barbels absent. Pha- 
ryngeal teeth in three rows 5, 4 or 3, 2 or 1/1 or 2,3 or 4,5 wneinate. Dor- 
sal fin rather short, without any, osseous ray, and commencing opposite or 
behind the origin of the anal, which last has many rays, Seales of moderate size. 
Lateral line concave, passing to the lower half of the base of the caudal fin, 












Geographical distribution. , Fresh waters of India, Ceylon, and Burma, 
a ee. OF SPECTES. 
1, Perilampus atpar, D. 2/7, aT asi" L.1.55, India generally, and Burma. 
| * 2. re laubuce, D. 2/9, A. c ee , L. L. 34, Orissa, Bengal, and Burma, 
= | i—2) e 
. 3. a Ceylonensis, D, 2/10, A. — L. L 35, Ceylon. 
- 
7 1. Prrmampus aTPar, 
, edit J Cyprinus cachius, Ham, Buch., Fish. Ganges. pp, 258, 384 (young); *Cuv, and- 
Val aie a p. 453 
- Oyp i" wus atpar, Ham. Buch., l. c, pp. 259, 384, (adult); *Cuv. and Val. xvi, p. 454 
Pe mpus cachius, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 289, 396, pl. 46, f. 6. , 
~~ ee eet nto McClell., 1. c. f. 4, (from H. B. MSS.) 
ae macropadue, Jerdon, M. J. L. and S., 1849, p" 325. . . 
de iio elk ans, Day, Proce. Zool, Soe. 1867, p. 207 
r ’ Catal. vii, p. 339. e do 
F a — > 
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Bonkuaso, Uriah ; Nya-man-dan, and ¥; a-paw-nga and Nga-phyin-gyan, : 
Burmese ; Kachhi, Beng. 


B. TIE. D. 2/7, P. 10, V. 5-6, A. 5, L. 1.55, L. tr. 11/4" 


Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/4 of the total 
length.— Eyes: diameter 1/4 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from end 
of snout, 14 diameters apart. Body strongly compressed, the abdominal 
edge being cutting. Cleft of mouth deep, oblique, extending nearly to be- 
neath the anterior margin of orbit. Lower jaw the longer.—Zeeth : pharyn- 
geal, 5,4, 1/1, 4,5, crooked, pointed—F ins; dorsal commences opposite the 
beginning of the second third of the anal. Pectoral elongate. Ventral with 
an elongated ray extending to the middle of the anal. Caudal forked, lower 
lobe the longer.—Lateral line: concave.—Colours : greenish with a silvery 
lateral band. . 

fab.—Throughout India and Burma ; attaining 4 inches in length. 





© 2. PErRmaMrvs LAtBUeA. 
Cyprinus laubweo, Ham. Buach., Fish, Ganges, pp, 260, 384; *Cuy. and Val, xvi, 
p. 456. 
? »  @oancena, Ham. Buch., | cit. pp. 342, 39%. 


Perilampus guttatus, McClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 289, 394, pl. 46, f, 4 (erroneously 

marked pl. lvi, f. 10, from H. B.'s MSS.) 
r »  perseus, MoClell, 1. c. pp. 289, 395, pl, 46,85; *Cuv. and Val, xvi, p. 

469. . > | 
Leuciscus laubuca, Bleeker, Verh, Bat. Gen. xxv, Beng. and Hind. p. 138. 
Chela laubuco, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 335, 
Perilampus laubuca, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1869, pp. 380, 614. 

“ fulvescens, Blyth, J. A. 8. of B. 1860, p. 163; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, * 
1869, p. 559. " e « i 

Bankoe, Uriah; Nya-me-loung, Burmese; Layubuka and Dankena, 
Beng. ; Dannahkrah, Hind. 


B. UI. D. 2/9, P. 13, V. 7, A. p=, C. 19, L. 1. 34, L. tr. 7/5. 


Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of dorsal 1/8, of pectoral 

1/3, of body 1/4 ofthe total length.—Zyes ; high up, diameter 1/3 of length - 
of head, nearly 1 diameter from end of snout, 14 diameters apart. Body 
strongly compréssed with the abdominal edge cutting from the pectoral to 
the anal fin.—Zveth : pharyngeal, 5, 4, 1/1, 4,5.—Sins : dorsal arises slightly 
_ posterior to the origin of the anal. Caudal deeply forked. Pectoral reach- 
ing anal.—Zateral line ; curved downwards, 3} rows of scales between it and 





the base of the ventral fin—Colowrs : silvery with some golden vertical stripes 


i during life. Fine dots over the body, anda black mark, shot with green, above 
the base of the pectoralfin, and another at the base of the caudal, in which 


the last third of the lobes is, in Burmese specimens, tipped with black. 


Hab,—Orissa, Bengal and Burma; attaining 3 inches in length. 
at. 2 ef oe S| ! | 
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3. Penrnasrpvs CrEYLONENSIS. 
Eustiva Ceylonensis, Ginther, Catal. vii, p, 331, 


B. III. D. 2/10, P. 17, V. 7, A. 2,0. 19, L185, L, tr. 74/2. 


Length of head 1/4, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/4 of the total 
length.—Eyes: diameter 1/3 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from end 
of snout. Posterior extremity of maxilla extends to below the anterior mar- 

in of the orbit ; lower jaw the longer— Fins : origin of dorsal opposite com- 
mencement of anal, Pectoral reaching the ventral.—Co/ours : uniform silvery. 

FTab,—Ceylon. The specimens in the British Museum are nearly 2 
inches in length, 

Genus. CuHena, Ham. Buch. (Pl. 1.) 
: Oxygaster, v. Tass, ? 
Leuciseus, sp. Cay. and Val. 
Lautbuca, Macrochirichth 3, et Paralaubuca, Blecker. 


Body rather elongage and compressed ; abdom inal edge cutting. "Pscu- 
dobranchia present, Mouth directed somewhat upwards, with the lower jae 
prominent, and generally with a knob above the symphysis. Barbels absent. 
Pharyngeal teeth hooked and slender, in two or three rows. Dorsal fin short, 
without any osseous ray, situated principally or entirely opposite the anal 
which latter has an elongated base; pectorals long; caudal forked. Seales 
of moderate or small size. Lateral line concave. 

Dr. Giinther suggests the following sub-genera. 

a. The trenchant thoracie edge anterior to the pectoral supported by 

the dilated bones of the forearm, ONXYGASTER. 
a, Pharyngeal teeth in three rows. Oxygaster.” 
B. a = two , Macrochirichthys. 

b. The thoracic edge not supported by the dilated bones of the fore- 
arm. SECURICULA. 

* Geographical distribution: India, Burma and extending almost through- 
out Asia, Generally termed Vellache-candee in Tamil ; Bay-ree-saie, and 
Baarsee, Tel. ; Bounce-pulti, Uriah; Took, Panjab. * 


Syworpsts OF SPECIES. 


t ~~ 4. Chela Sladoni, D. 2/8, A. 2/19, L. L 68, L. tr. 10/8. Burma, 


bess °.. g—i $ P 4 ; 
+ 2. aT argentea, D, a A. iis’ L. |, 48—45, L. tr. 3° Southern Dudia. 


8, ,_— bacaila, D. 2/7, A. =, L, 1.110. Bengal, 5c. 
*4. ~~ movacula, D. 9, A. 17, L. 60, L, tr. 15/3, India, 
6.» flavipinnis, D. 2/7, A. 73) L. 1. 65, L.%r. 9/5. Southern Indica, 
G. ,, wntrahi, D, 2/7, A. 3/17, L. 1, 52, L. tr. 7/8, Orissa, ms 
. | * 
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7. » phulo, D. 2/7, A. 3/17, L. 1. 87, L, tr. 12/6. Bengal, Orissa, §’e. 
8. » Sardinella, D. 2/7, A. 2/19, L. l, 48, L. tr, a. Burma, 
#9. » Panjdbensis, D, = A. *. L, l. ca, 110, L, tr, 12/9. Panjdb.* 
10, »  alkootee, D, 10, A. 10, Dekhan, | 
*1i, » jorahk, D.10,A.11. Dekhan. 
12, » teekanee, D.10,AL14, Dekhan. 
13, mn gore, D. 3/7, A, 2/13, L. 1. 140—160. Bengal, Orisea, Ac, 


14, »  clupenides, D. — A. ai L. 1, 80, L tr, =. Southern India, 


1. Ciena SLApoNt. 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1869, p 622. ” 


B. III. D. 2/8, P. 11, V. 8, A. 2/19, C. 21, L. 1. 68, L. tr, 10/8. 

Length of head 1/6, of caudal 195, height of body 1/4 of the total 
length.— yes : diameter 2/7 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from end 
of snout. Edge of thorax rounded; the serrated abdominal margin com- 
menc®s opposite the base’ of the pectoral fin. Posterior extremity of the 
maxilla reaches to beneath the anterior third of the orbit. Suborbital ring 
of bones is half as deep as the diameter of the orbit.—TZveth = pharyngeal, 
crooked 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5.—Fins: dorsal commences opposite the anal; lower 
caudal lobe the longer.—Colours : silvery, caudal black edged, 

Hab.—ITrrawaddi in Burma, extending northwards as far as Mandalay. 


2. CHELA ARGENTEA. 


Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1867, p. 301; Giinther, Catal. Vii, p. 334, 
 Pelecus diffusus, Jerdon, M, J. L. and 8, 1849, p. 327, 
? Chela diffusa, *Ginther, Catal. vii, p, 384, * © 
Wellachee-candee, Tam. “ The white carp.” 
23 3 ; 
BEE 2D. = a P, 15, V..8,.A, Pry C. 19, L. L. 48—45, L. tr. 64/8. 
Length of head nearly 1/5, of pectoral rather above 1/5, of caudal a 





little more than 1/5, height of body above 1/5, of dorsal fin nearly 1/9 of « 
the total length.—2yes : diameter not quite 1/3 of length of head, nearly 1 


diameter apart ayd from end of snout. Cleft of mouth extending to below 
the anterior third of the orbit, a knob at the end of the lower jaw. Suborbi- 
tal ring of bones broad and covering the cheek, the third being as wide as the 
preorbital, The median edge in front of the pectofal fins is not supported 
by the dilated bones of the fore-arm. Thorax without a sharp edge.— Fine : 
dorsal situated in the posterior third of the distance between the snout and 


+ 


Dorsal and*anal highest’ anteriorly. Caudal deeply lobed.—LZateral. line : 


the base of the caudal fin, extending to over the commencement of the anal. 


= descends gently in the first twelve scales, finally attaining the centre of the 
| . 
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. caudal.— Teeth : pharyngeal, curved, pointed, 5, 3, 2/2, 3,5. Colours, silvery 
with a lateral band which fades after death. 

H%b.—Bowany river at the base of the Neilgherries, attaining 6 inches 
in length. 

Dr. Jerdon gives about 50 scales in C. diffusa, along the side, and 
observes that his species is found in the Cauvery and all its tributaries. 
I did not obtain it in the lower portions of the Cauvery, but ©. argentea 
was likewise absent, and I suspect the two are identical. 


‘ 


3. CELA BACAIDA. 


Cyprinus bacaila, Ham, Buch., Fish, Ganges, pp, 265, 384, pl. 8, fig. 76; *Cnv. 
; and Val. xvi, p. 460, 

Opsarius bacaila, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 295, 414. 

os leucerus, McClell,, loc. cit. pp. 205, 415, pl. 47, fig. 3; *Cuv. and Val, xvi, 
p. 470. 

Leuciscus bacaila, Bleckes, Verh, Bat. Gen, xxv, Beng. and Hind, p. 137. 
J cultellus, Cuygand Val., xvii, p. 341, p!, 507, 

Pelecus cultellus, Jerdon, M. J. L, and 8. 1849, p, 326. 

Chela bacaila, Giinther, Catal, vii, p, 332; Day, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1869, p, 382. 


_dellahri, Uriah. Chelliah, Hind. 
"B. IIL D. 2/7, P. 18, V. 9, A. =, C. 19, L. 1. 110, 


Length of head 1/6, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/11 of the total 
length.—Zyes : snout slightly longer than the eye. Bones of the fore-arm 
not dilated, and not supporting the abdominal edge anterior to the pectoral 

' fin. Suborbital ring of bones broad, nearly covering the cheek.—TZveth - 
pharyngeal 5,4 or 3, 2/2, 3 er 44 5.—Fins : tirst anal ray is below the middle 
of the dorsal fin.— Scales ; extend forwards on the head to nearly opposite 
the posterior margin of the orbit—Colours : uniform silvery. 

Hab.—Throughout India except Malabar, It may. exist according to 
Dr. Giinther in Moulmein, but I could not tind it there. It attains six inches 
in length. 


4. *®CWELA NOVACUTA. : 
» . 


Leueiscus novacula, Val. in Jacq, Voy. Ind., pl. 15, fig, 2; Cuv. and Val. xvi; 
p. 845. 

e hela novacula, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 334. 

Bo. D. 9, A. 17, L. 1. 60, L. tr. 15/3. 

Length of head 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total length.—Zyes : 
Vargo —Zeeth pharyngeal—5s, 4, 3/3, 4, 5—Fins; Jorsalabove the anterior 
anal rays ; the pectoris nearly reach the ventrals—Colours : silvery. 

“4 | Hab.—India. — ad 


. 
* 
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5. CELA PLAVIPINNIS. 
P Leuciseus scapellus, Cuy, and Val, xvii, p, $47, 
Pelecus flavipinnis, Jerdon, M. J. L. and 8, 1849, p, 327. : 
Chelo flavipinnis, Day, Proc, Zool. Soc, 1869, p. 382, 


3 1 m = 
B. Ill. D. 2/7, P. 18, V.9,.A. SST C. 19, L. 1. 65, L. tr. 9/5. 


Length of head 1/6, of pectoral 2/9, of caudal 2/11, height of body 
1/5, of dorsal fin 1/12 of the total length.— Eyes : diameter 1/3 of length of 
head, 3/4 of a diameter from end of snout, 2/3 of a diameter apart. Cleft 
of mouth oblique, knob on symphysis well developed. Suborbital ring of 
bones half the width of the diameter of the orbit, and nearly covering the 
cheek ; five small crenulations along the lower preopercular margin.—TZveth : 
pharyngeal, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5.— Fins + dorsal situated over the anterior anal rays ; 
caudal lobed, the lower lobe the longef—Gill rakers ; short. The bones of 
the fore-arm do not support the thoracic edge— Lateral line: continuous, 
eventually attaining the centre of the caudal fin—Colours : silvery ; fins 





tipped with orange. ‘. 
Hab,—Cauyery and Coleroon rivers in Madras Presidency. 
: 6. CELA UNTRAUT. 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p, 381. 
7 Untrahi, Uriah. 
= B, Il. D. 2/7, P.18, V. 7, A. 8/17, C. 17, L. 1. 52, L. tr. 7/6. 


Length of head 1/6, of pectoral 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 
1/5, of dorsal 1/9 of the total length Zyes : upper margin near the profile, 
diameter 1/3 of length of head, 2/3 of a diameter from end of snout, nearly 
1 diameter apart. Dorsal profile nearly horigontal ; abdominal profile with 
a cutting edge from opposite the base of the pectoral fin. Mouth very 
oblique, knob on symphysis minute. Lower jaw in advance of the upper, the 
maxilla extending to below the anterior margin of the orbit. Suborbital ring 
of bones moderately wide.—F ins : pectorals Feaching ventrals, and a dilated 
humeral supports a smooth thoracie edge. Dorsal arises midway between 
the posterior margin of the orbit and the posterior extremity of the caudal 
fin, and situated over the anterior anal rays. Caudal lobed, the lower lobe 
thelonger.—Sedles : deciduous, extending forwards on the nape to opposite the 
a posterior margin of the orbit.—Lateral line : curves downwards, 1 row of 
-_ seales between it and base of ventral fin; it ceases g few scales anterior to 
the caudal fin, — Colours, silvery. 
Hab. —Mahanadi river ; attaining five inches in length. 











; , 4. CreLa prvno. ; 
Cyprinus phulo, Ham, Buch,, Fish, Gunges, pp. 262, 384; “Cuy. and Val. xvi, 
4 “ , io “ 
_= : 
| : a 
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Opearive albulus, MeClell, Ind, Cyp., pp. 296, 416, pl. 48, fig. 10, 

Chela Owenti, Sykes, Trans, Zool, Soc. 1841, p. 361, pl. 63, fig. 1- 

Pelegua Owenti, *Jerdon, M. J. L. and 8. 1849, p. 328. 

Ohela phulo, *Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 334; Day, Proce. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 381. 
| Phiut chela, Beng. Dunnahree, Hind. Took, Pan}. 


B.I1t. D. 2/7, P. 13, V. 9, A. * G. 19, L. 1. 87, L. tr. 12/6. 

t Length of head 2/11, of pectoral 1/5, of caudal above 1/5, height of 
= body 1/5 of the total length—yes : diameter 2/5 of length of head, 1/2 a 
diameter from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. Abdominal profile cutting 


posteriorly to the base of the pectoral fin. Third suborbital bone two-thirds 
as deep as the uncovered portion of the check below it. ‘The maxilla extends 
to under the hinder margin of the orbit.— ins : dorsal commences midway 
between the posterior extremity of the orbit and the posterior extremity of the 
caudal fin, and slightly behind the orein of the anal, Caudal deeply forked, 
lower lobe the lonver.—Lateral line: curves gently downwards. Colours : 
silvery, with a bright silvery lateral band. 

Hab.—Bengal, Orisga and Central India as far southwards as the Tam- 
boodra and Kistna rivers ; attaining 4 inches im length. 





S. CirwenA SARDINELLA. 


Leuciseus sardinella, Cuv. and Val., xvii, p. 344. 
Chela sardinella, *Giinther, Catal, vii, p, 335, 


B. fil. D. 2/7, P. 13, V. 8, A. 2, L. 1. 48, L. tr. &. 


Length of head 1/6, of pectoral 1/6, of caudal a 1/6, height of 
body 2/9 of the total length.— yes : diameter 2/7 of length of head ; 1 dia- 
meter from end of snout; nearly 1 diameter apart. The bones of the fore- 
arm are not dilated and do ifot support the thoracie edge which is smooth, 
the keeled portion commencing opposite the pectoral fin. Suborbital ring 


— eee Se a, 
. 















of bones broad —Zveth : pharyngeal, 5, 4. 3/3, 4, 5.— Fins : dorsal commences 
above the anterior anal rays.—Colowrs, silvery. 
. Hab—lIrawati river at Rangoon ; to G inches in length. 


p . 
9. Creca PAaNJaABENSIS. 


Took, Panj. . 
B. 111 D. 2/7, P. 11, V. 6, A. =, ©. 19, L. 1. ca, 110, L. tr. 12/9. 


Length of head 1/@ of caudal 1 16, “height of body 2/9 of the total length. 

—Eyes : diameter 2/5 of length of head ; 1/2 « diameter from end of snout. 
“id The t posterior extremity of the maxilla extends to nearly beneath the anterior 
i margin mss orbit. Lower jaw the longer. The suborbital ring of bones 
is brad and the third three times as deep as the tineovered portion of the 
sal profile nearly horizontal ; pesounnes edge cutting 


ee oe | 
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from opposite the base of the pectoral fin— Fins : dorsal arises midway be- 
tween the posterior margin of the opercle, and the posterior extremity of the 
lobes of the caudal. Pectoral longer than the head, but does not quite reach 
the base of the ventral, which last fin only extends half the distance"to the 
anal. Lower lobe of caudal the longer.— Seales : moderately deciduous, they 
extend forwards to opposite the suborbital ring of bones; there is a slight 
elevation along the centre of each ; 54 rows between the lateral line and the 
base of the ventral fin — Colours : silvery with a burnished silvery band along 
the side, 
fab.—Lahore, in the Ravi river. In appearance it is very similar to 
the C. pludo, HL. B. | 











10. *®CHELA ALKOOTEER. 
© 
Sykes, Trans. Zool, Soc. 1841, p. 362, 


B. Il. D, 10, P, 10, V. 7, A. 10. 

"Y Sides slightly compressed ; the back and belly rounded ; back straight.” 
— Fins : “ lobes of the tail sharp, lowest the longest.”—Scales : “ excessively 
minute.”"—Zateral line : “ quite straight.”—Colours: “ the gill covers quite 
smooth, and of a polished silver ; pupils black ; a black circle surrounds the 
eyes, and there is a patch of faint yellow on the forehead ; all the rest of the 
fish is of a silver white colour, and the body is semi-diaphanous.” 

fMab—Dekhan ; attainmg 1 inch im length. 


ll. *CHELA JORAH. 
Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc. ii, p. 361. 
> » 


B. TI. D, 10, P. 12, V.8, A. 11,.C. 18. ’, 

“ A somewhat compressed fish; straightish back, convex belly,””—(o- 
fours : “ back dark, with a purplish shade, softening into silver down the sides 
and abdomen.” ; 

_ #Hab—* Found abundantly in the Beema river, near Pairgaon.” 


* 12. *CHELA TEEKANEE. 
Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc. ii, 1841, p, 362. > 


B. II. D.10,P.12,V.9,A.14,0.8.  * 
“ A compressed fish ; back very slightly arched ; snout nearly in a con- 
tinuation of the same line ; body deep ; belly convex.” — Fins : “ dorsal situat- 


“ ed far bact "—Colours : * on the back light reddish brown, softening into 
ae - _ silyer,” : | i: : a 

— &  —_——-Hab,—Beewa river at Pairgaon ; attaining 2} inches in length. 
ai ta » > me 
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13. Cera cona, Pl. I, Fig. 4. 


: Cyprinus gora, Ham, Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 263, 384; *Cnv. and Val, xvi, 
p. 458, * 


Opfarius pholicephalus, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 295, 415, pl. 47, fig, 2, 

Chela gora, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 332; Day, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1869, p, 381. 

Hum-catchari, Uriah. Ghera chela, Beng. Chel-hul, Hind. Boun- 
chi and Kundul, Panj. 

B. IL. D. 3/7, P. 15, ¥. 9, A. = , C. 19, L, 1, 1460—160, Vert. 46. 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/5 of the total 
length.— Eyes : diameter 1/5 of length of head, 14 diameters from end of 
snout, 1} diameters apart. The bones of the fore-arm do not support the 
abdominal edge, the keeled portion of the abdominal profile commences pos- 
terior to the ventral fin. Suborbital ring of bones broader than the diame- 
ter of the eye, but only covering two-thirds of the cheek.—Zeeth : pharyngeal, 
0, 3, L/1, 3, 5.— Gull rakers : very short, curved, 8 in the lower branch of the 
outer bronchial arch.—/'ime: dorsal commences slightly in advance of the 
anal.— Seales : extend forwards on the head to above the nostrils.—Cdloure : 
silvery. 

ffab.— Bengal, Orissa and Asim ; attaining 8 inches in length. 





14. CELA CLUPEOTIDEs. 

Cyprinus clupeoides, Bloch, xii, p. 49, t. 408, fig. 2. 
Clupea cyprinoides, Schn., in Bloch. Syst. Ich. p. 427, 
Chela baleokee, Sykes, Trans, Zool. Soe, ii, p. 360, 
Leuciscus clupeoides, Cuv. and Val, xvii, p. 342. 

7 Duessumieri, Cav. and Val. xvii, pl. 508. 
Piet ig acinaces, Cuv, and Val, xvii, p. 347, pl. 509, 
Pelecus afinis, Jerdon, M, J.4L, And 8S, 1849, p. 327. 
Chela clupeoides, *Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 333. 


Netteli, Tam. 


2 2 . 134 
BMI. D. =*., P. 18, V.9,A. 577... 19, L. 1. 80, L. tr. BE 


Length of head from 2/9 to 1/5, of pectoral 1/5, of caudal 2/11, 
height of body 2/11, of dorsal fin 1/10 of the total lengthe—yes : diameter 
1/3 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout, 3/4 of a diameter 
apart. Rather a strong knob on symphysis; opercle as Broad as high. 
Abdoininal edge trenchant.— Teeth : pharyngeal, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5.— Pine : dorsal 
situated in the posterior 2/5 of the body, and very slightly in advance of the 
anal. Caudal lobed, the lower lobe the longer— Seales: deciduous and 
placed in sinuous rows.— Lateral line: at its termination passes upwards to 















the upper portion of the inferior lobe of the caudal tin.—Co/owrs : silvery. 
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Il. Sub-Fum. HOMALOPT ERINA, 
Apaloptering, McClell, : 
Pseudobranchia absent. sib elongated and depressed anteriorly, 
* having abroad smooth abdomen. Snout prominent before the mouth, which 
latter is small, transverse, inferior and central, with Hleshy lips. Bartels 
present. Branchial aperture vertical and narrow. Phai ‘yngeal teeth in a 


single vow, conical, Pectoral and ventral fins horizontal _ forming half dises, 
Body scaled. Air bladder abeent. 


Geographical 
of India, and Ia us far as Java and Sumatra. 





nts im the Hills 


ONLY ONE KNOWN GENUS. 


Homaloptera, 6 barbels, none on mandibles. 
° 


12. Genus. Homanoprena, v. Tass. 
Balitora, Gray. 
Platycar, McClelland, 
Head and anterior part of body depressed ; “snout more or less spatu- 
late, Mouth small, inferior, with two pairs of rostral barbels, and one at 
either angle of the mouth. Pharyngeal teeth small, from 5 to 16 in one row. 
Pectoral and ventral fins with many rays, the outer of which are simple, 
» Dorsal short, situated opposite to the ventrals ; anal likewise short. 

Geographical distribution—Java and Sumatra, and through some of 

the hilly districts of the Himalayas to the Wynaad in Madras Presidency. 


Sacra or SPECIEs. . 


1. Homaloptera Brucei, D. 3/8, A. 2/5, L. 1, 70, Brown blotched with darker, 
Wynaad hills in Modras, 


me 2. = maculata, D.11, A. 2/5, L. 1.78. Butan and Khasi Hills, 

. 3 “ bilineata, D, 9, ‘e 6. Horizontal bands, Tenasserim Provinces. 
ee ; 1. Homatorrera Brucer. 

ae » Balitora Brucei, Gray and Hard., Ind. Zool. ; *MeClelland, Ind. Cyp,, p. 299, 428, 
" pl. 49, fig. 1. (From*Gray and Hard .); *Cay. and Val, xviii, p. 101, 

:  Platycara australis, Jerdon, M. J. L. and S,, 1849, p. 333, 

A . -— Homatoptera *Brucei, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1867, p. 348; Giinther, Catal, vii, 
pe 840. 

-* —- Gal-candee, Tam, “ Stone carp.” 

. B.1t. D/8/s.. P..19, V9, A. 2/5, GC, 17, Ll. 70, 

a Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/7 of the total 


a head, 3 djameters from end of snout, 2 diameters apart. Snout broad, 
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hs 1 length —Eyes: directed upwards and outwards, diameter 1/5 of length of 


+ Hips ee Rostral barbels short, their Jongtly equalling abgut, 
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2/3 of the diameter of the orbit, the pair at the angle of the mouth thicker 
and slightly longer. —TLeeth: pharyngeal, in one row, 5/5.—Fins : dorsal high- 
est in front, arising midway between the end of the snout and the base of 
the caudal. Pectoral nearly reaching the ventral. Caudal lobed in its « 
posterior third.—Scales: cycloid.—Lateral line : complete.—Colours: dull 
olive, becoming yellowish beneath. Lar ge brown blotches on the body. 
Dorsal fin with three rows of dull spots; pectoral and ventral with three or 
four, anal with two, caudal with three irregular bands, and black tips. 
ffab,—W ynaad ; 8 specimens taken up to 34 inches in length. 


2. HOMALOPTERA MACULATA. 
Balitora maculata, Gray and Hard., Ind. Zool.; *Cuv. and Val. xviii, p LOZ. 
Platycara maculata, MeClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 299, 427, pl. 49, fix. 2. sipins Gray 
and Hard.) 
os anisura, MeClell., Cal, Journ Nat. Hist, li, p. 557, pl, 16, fig. 1, 

Homatoptera maculata, Ginther, Catal, vii, 349. 

BIE PD. 3/8, P. 2], V. 11, A. 2/5, C. 17, L. 1. 70,.L. tr! 10/7. 

Length of head 2/13, of caudal 1/5 en the total length.— yes : 24 
diameters from end of snout, 1 diameter from end of operele. Snout broad and 
depressed, with sharp margins ; rostral and maxillary barbels small.—Tveth : 
pharyngeal, conical, in one row, 15/15.— Fins: pectoral nearly reaches the 
ventral, its anterior nine rays are unbranched, as are also the first two of the 
ventral. Lower caudal lobe the longer—WNScales : absent from chest and as 
far as the posterior margin of the base of the ventrals.—Colowrs : dark brown 
with darker blotches ; caudal banded. 

Hab.—Himalayas from about Darjeeling through Butan, Asim and 
the Khasi Hills, 


3.% Wo.anorrera BILTNEATA. 
Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 172. 
B. Ill. D.9, A. 6G. 
Said to be affined to A. erythrorhina, Cuv, and Val., xviii, pl. 524. 
“ A minute knob on the muzzle."—Colours: “ A narrow dark line from 
the muzzle to eye, continued behind the eye as a broad, irsegular, somewhat 


Zigzag band, set off laterally with whitish, and joining its opposite behind 
the dorsal fin. A corresponding but obscure band below the lateral line, 
- little seen on the hind half of the body. Dorsal with a large blotch of 


black, and one small posterior spot. Caudal fin also black, with the sides of 


its base: and the forking tips white (or yellow ?), but the extreme tips black. 
Pectorals, yentrals, and anal, blotched with black ; sides of body somewhat 
y hk Sahel Py te v . 


provinces; the largest specemen obtained was 2f + 


(To be continued.) ae 
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and no less than 48 have,voon found in the South-eastern: 





Accoust or A visit to tHe Eastern anp Norriern Frontiers or 

INDEPENDENT SikKIM, wirH Notes on Tur ZOOLOGY OF THE ALPINE 

AND SUB-ALPINE REGIONS, Parr II, Zoo.ocy,—dy Wiuua1a4M T. 

Biaxrorp, F, G. S., C. M. Z. §. 

3 (Received 29th September, 1871.) 

The present paper will contain notes on the Vertebrata collected, or 
observed, in the Alpine and Sub-alpine portions of Independent Sikkim, a 
few remarks being added on some of the animals inhaliting the neighbour- 
ing regions in Tibet. Only those species will be noticed which are found 
in the region of pine forests, or in the Rhododendron bushes and open ground 
above the limit of trees, and cons®quently no animals will as a rule be 
mentioned which are not found above 10,000 feet on the eastern Chola 
ranges, and above 8,000 feet in Northern Sikkim... This elevation, which is 
about the lower limit of pines, is also a fair approximation to a boundary 
line between the two faunas which meet in the Eastern Himalayas, the Malay 
and the Palwarctic. 

The fauna of the plains of India appears to penetrate deeply into the 
Western Himalayas and to meet the Palwarctic fauna ; but, as a rule, it stops 
suddenly at the base of the mountains in Sikkim. A few birds found in the 
outer valleys are species which inhabit the Indian Peninsula, but they form 
but a very small percentage of the avi-fauna; the great bulk of the 
animals of every class are either peculiar to the South-western Himalayas, or 
common to it and the Mala¥ Peninsula, The most striking characteristic of 
the fauna of India proper is the presence af gumerous forms with western 
and generally African affinities, such as Jfyena, Canis, Mellivora, Lepus, 
Antilope, Gazella, amongst mammals ; Neophron, Aguila, (restricted,) 
Thamnobia, Malacocircus, Pastor, Ammomanes, Pyrrhulauda, Calandrel la, 


Pterocles, Cursorius, amongst birds ; Cabrita, Ophiops, Sitana, Eryx, Echis, 


amongst reptiles; Cyclofopsis amongst land mollusca, &c. All of these 
disappear in the Himalayas of Sikkim, and their place is taken by a far 
richer fauna, Amongst the mammals Arelonyxr, Helictis, Aretictis, Urea, 
Rhizomys and Nemorhadus, almost all Malayan forms, make their appear- 
ance ; amongst birds the sub-families Hurylaimine, Leiotrichina, Muaeropy- 
gine, Phasianine, entirely unrepresented in Indiw are found, whilst the 
number of Picide,* Cueulide, Capitonide, Nectarinide, Crateropide, 

* In the plaing of Indin exclusive of Malpbar there are 12 species of Woodpeckers 


enumerated as found by Jerdon. All except two or three being very local. In 


tropical ang temperate Mikkim alone 17 are found, Of the Timatine of Jerdon 13 
are found in various parts of India exelnsive of Malabar, nine are peculiar to Malabar, 
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Muscicapide, Merulida (especially Ruticillinw), Pyenonatide and Trerontde 
is greatly incréased, 

In the higher elevations of Sikkim, an entirely distinct fauna appears, 
which is almost purely Palearctic, although a few Malayan types are met * 
with, Arctomys, Lagomys, Moschus and Ovis appear amongst the mam- 
mals, whilst nearly all the species found at lower elevations disappear. Of 
the birds, scarcely any of the Picaria, and only a single species of the 
Limaline ave found at 12,000 feet; the Pycnonotide and Treronide are 
wanting, and the only families which gain in numbers are the Cinclide, 
Fringillida, and Phasianide. Amongst the genera which are deficient at 
the lower elevations, but common in the higher ranges, are Gypaétus 
Proglodytes, Lophophanes, Accentor, Propasser, Nucifraga, Lregilus, 
SLthagenis and Lerva, 

The principal object of my visit ‘to the higher ranges of Sikkim was to 
examine and collect this Palwarctic fauna, and the principal result has been to 
ascertain that in these mountains two well marked sub-divisions of it, are 
found: one inhabits the damper southern slopes of the hills, while the other is 
peculiar to the dry Tibetan climate. The latter we only entered in the 
upper Lachen valley, close to Kongra Lama, and to it belong the peculiar 
forms, Ofocoris Eliwesi, Leucosticte hamatopygia, Montifringilla rujficollis, 
Fregilus pyrrhocorax, Cinelus sordidus and Accentor rubeculoides. 

A second object in my visit was to learn, so far as practicable, which of 
the migratory Passerine birds, found in the Indian plains in the winter, 
breed in the South-west Himalayas. My journey was undertaken rather 
too late in the year to render it at all probable that I should find any birds 
actually breeding, but still, as I was amongst the higher ranges at the 
migrating season, I had seme opportunity of secing which birds were 
previously there, and which appeared to arrive from the north. The result, 
so far as I was enabled to make observations, is rather surprising; for it 
appears probable that scarcely any of the Indian migratory birds breed in 
Sikkim, but, in some cases, species which visit India during the winter and 
cross the Himalayas to breed, are represented by alled forms which rarely or 
never leave the mountain ranges. Thus Chelidon urlica, which is a rare 
visitant to the plains of India,* is represented by C. Yipalensis and 
C. Cashmiriensis ; Brythrosterna parva and LE. lewcura by EF. maculata, which 
is but rarely found in the plains, and by the various species of Siphia ; 
Pratincola Indica by Psferrea; Ruticilla rufiventris by R. frontalis, and 
others, Calliope Kamtschatkensis by C. pectoralis ; Motacilla personata and AL 
Luzoniensis by M. Hodgsoni ; Carpodacus erythrinus by species of Propasser. 

“I have shot it in Chhatisgarh in the Central Previnces in Apri]. Tickell, 


> 


J. A, 8, B, 1855, p, 277, records it from Chota Nigpdr and Moulmain ; Captain Irby 
from Oudh ; Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 338. “ P 
> ao 
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AMnost the only migrant which we found in Sikkim commonly, before the cold 
weather birds appeared from the north, was Piylloscopus lugubris, and in the 
sub-family to which this belongs P. fristis, P. fuscatus, P. viridanus! and, per- 
haps one or two species of Feguloides breed, so far as is known, in Central or 
Northern Asia, and visit India in the cold weather, whilst P/yl/oseopus 
Suliginiventer,- Reguloides erochroa and several species of Abrornis are 
peculiar to the Himalayas,” 

It should be remembered that the collections made by Captain Elwes 
and myself were procured under great disadvantages. For the greater por- 
tion of the time, on the Chol4 range especially, the weather was most unfa- 
vourable. Every field ornithologist knows how in wet and misty weather birds 
are silent and skulk amongst the bushes where it is most difficult to see 
them, whilst in bright sunshine they are constantly in the open, It is 
probable that any one visiting the highlands of Sikkim at a more favourable 
season, such as May, or October and November, would find ver 'y much to add 
to gur observations. . 

I much regret having been unable, from want of time, to give any notes 
on invertebrata. My collections, however, were very small. 


MTA MATA LTA, 
QUADKRUMANA., 
PreseyTis scuisraceus, Hodgs. 

Jerdon, in the ‘Mammals of India,’ says that this monkey has not, to 
his knowledge, been obtained in Sikkim, Hooker mentions large monkeys 
near Lamtengt and again on his road from Lachingt to the Tankra pass, in 
both cases in pine woods. I saw none mysejf, but several were shot by a 
shikari of Captain Elwes near Lachting, thus rendering it nearly certain 
that it was this species which was noticed by Hooker, for no other large 
monkey is likely to be found at an elevation of 9,000 and 10,000 feet. 

I greatly doubt if the Langirs mentioned by Jerdon as occurring near 
Pankabari belonged to this species, because it is extremely improbable that 
an animal found af considerable elevations in the Western Himalaya, should 
also occur amopgst the pufely Malay forms of the Sikkim Terai. P. schis- 


taceus has never to the best of my knowledge been found on the outer 


hills of Sikkim, the fauna of which is Malay, and it is perfectly natural to 
* More Indian birds appear to breed in the Western Himalayas, but even hore 


many cross the principal snowy range, I cannot agree with Lord Walden’s opinion ~ 


in this matter, (Ibis, 1867, p. 214 note), but much has been added to our knowledge of 
the summer haunts of the Indian Passerines during the last two or three years, 
Comp. Stoliezka, J. A. B#S., 1868, Tristram, Ibis, 1871, p. 109, &e., &e. 
+ Himalayan Journals Vol, IL, p. 37. ls 
tf Ibid, T= Heep.) 06) sil eeterances axe to the Arse on-coren: \litio 
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find it in the pine forests of Northern Sikkim together with other forms of 
the Western Himalayas, 
The following are the measurements of a fine adult female, taken on 
the body :— 
Feet Tnehes, 
Length of head and body measured in a strnight Line, .scccccccsccsesecaterseee 2 + 
Ditto ditto, from nose to insertion of tail measured along the curve of 
GB EAI, oe sci vies ica in 40 Lae oon apa vec phe vexuad Caveee WAkeD tay taser Gre eke chheRn 
BEGE OE GIL, cvs uve sda ond 000 5b0 bie se’ vices bg00su bubbeb ane 004056000200 000 badben ooanseces s40400 
Ditto of fore Log, ssvcencoccseccocscscercvee ove co seruesesscve seceecdoete sguces enecisieaee 
Ditto OF VAGUS, iss cncccneseeds ses cae cgncce Senses cstactses slaccesvece covbeneense0eas eee 00 


ope le 


BIRDOG COR ARTI LOG oes oe cies ciapss cub isinlcns tacos ‘aleve (neste snetencssbcecbe see sav ncgee” bu bad 
Ditto OF tibia, iecerecssadccecavencescsssice docs Coverscesvcstscdesses opneevess. apsevececes 
Ditto Gf foot Grote hOols | scdssc: ave ccececivasetes vn thocvwscccovssoueceersad aap ees senses 
Girth of neck, secrsses sepsseereseve sits ceasbinicas ine donnie sen eas ckhumbaes ert ean EE Lae ie 
Ditto of chest behind shoulders, .,.......+...+: an cuwess ere SiS 
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CHETROPTERA. 

Vesrertm10 Bruanrorpt, Dobson, Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, 1871, p. 214. 

Two specimens of a bat which I obtained at Lachting (8,000 ft.) are, 
Mr. Ddébson informs me, identical with a species-he had received from the 
North-west Himalayas, from both Simla and Dalhousie, and which he de- 
scribed under the above name. 

A rather larger bat was noticed at the same place, but no specimens 
were obtained. } “iy 

CARNIVORA., 

Unsts Treeranvs? F. uv. I presume this was the species common in 
the upper Tista valley. I did not see any, although their tracks on the hill 
sides with marks of scratchings for roots and insects abounded. I noticed 
no tracks above about 12,000 feet. Bears are said by the people to be very 
destructive to the grain crops. I could not learn whether Ursus isabellinus 
is found in Sikkim or not... | ‘“ 

Aivrus FuLocEss, F. Cuy., A. ochraceus, Hodgs. We heard of the 
occurrence of this animal in the pine woods around Lichifng, but neither 
of us saw it. Hooker was more fortunate (Him, Jour. Vol. LI,, p. 108). 
It is not common. 

Canis (Vulpes) MONTANTS, Pears., (v. V7. flavescens, Hodgs.). Elwes 
picked up a perfectly fresh brush of « fox close to the Kangra Lama pass. 
It had a fine white tip. It is difficult to tell what animal could have killed 


| the fox 5 Be we saw no large birds of prey except Lammergeyers which I am 






ces Hine and others, to consider carrion-feeders ; and the 
carnivorou } mammal likely to occur at this elevation is the ounce. 
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RODENTTA. 


° 

Ancromys. 

Marmot holes were abundant around Momay, but I never caught sight 
of one of the animals, ; 

I was singularly unsuccessful in procuring specimens of small rodents ; 
on several occasions I saw a rat-like animal with a short head, probably 
Neodon Sikhkimensis, but I could never capture a specimen. 

? Anvicona sp. In the stream at Momay Samdong, on one occasion 
I saw a “water rat.” This also may possibly have been Neodon, as that 
animal is said to be found at this elevation (15,000 feet), but it is not known 
to haunt streams. The animal I saw was swimming some distance beneath 
the surface, so much so that at the first glance I took it for a fish, but it 
soon came up and I could distinguish its form. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that my gun happened to be at an unusual distance, and not available. 
The water coming down from the Kinchinjhao glacier is icy cold, and it 
would be surprising to find a forest denizen like Neodon Sikkimensis in a 
glacier stream traversing a treeless region. I think it most probable that 
the animal I saw was either Arvicola amphibia, which is known to occur in 
Siberia, or some allied form, perhaps undescribed. Tt was certainly a much 
larger animal than Hodgson's Jus hydrophilus, which appears, moreover, to 
be a tropical or sub-tropical form. 

The absence of squirrels in the pine woods of Northern Sikkim is very 


remarkable, . . 
* ? Lepvs Treeranvs, Waterhouse, P. Z. §., 1841, p. 7, and Nat. Hist, © ~ 
Mam. Vol. IT, p. 53. re 


_ 4. ovostolus, Hodgs. J. A. 8. B., Vol. IX, p. 1186. ‘Hooker, Him, Journal 
Vol. I, p. 158, 


st Hooker mentions the occurrence of slate-coloured hares with white rumps 
_- around Cholamit lake. I turned up two in one day in the Lachen valley 
near Kongra Lama pass, ofe of them about five miles on the Sikkim side of 
4 the frontier, so that if the Indian fauna is to be limited by the frontier of 

‘Tibet, this anirfial must be included in it. I doubt myself whether any 
_. Of these Tibetan forms ought to be comprised in the Himalayan fauna; even 
- Ovis Nahura is only a Tibetan form which strays intg the higher ranges across 
the frontier. 

______ Until more specimens can be procured and examined, it is impossible to 
____ say how far the various Central and Northern Asiatic races of hares, belong- 
- ing to the type of the European Lepus veriabilis, should be distinguished, 
t i There ar —tL, variabilis, Pall,, identieal with the European species found 
___ throughout Siberia ; J. folai, Pall., peculiar to the high steppes of Mongolia 
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r and Central Asia; Z. hybridus, Pall, **Altai mountains; Z. Tibetanus 
Waterhouse, described from specimens from Little Tibet ; ZL. oiostolus, Hodgs., 
from the snowy region of the Himalaya; and JZ. pallipes, Hodgs., from 
Central and Eastern Tibet. Although Hodgson's Z, oiestolus is considered 
by Waterhouse as probably the same as his Tibefanus, and this view has heen 
accepted by Gray, Blyth and Jerdon, it should be borne in mind that the 
opinion is founded on very imperfect materials, and that Waterhouse himself 
was by no means certain of the identilication. 


Lacomys Royer, Ogilby. Jerdon, Mam. Ind. No. 210. 


Li. nipalensis, Hodgs.—L. Hodgsonii, Blyth. 

L, Cursonie, Hodgs., J, A. 5, B., 1857, p, 207, nee Stoliezka, Jy A. S. B, 1565, 
pt. LI, p. 108, 

? Ii. badius, Hooker, Himalayan Jourmnls, Vol. I, p, 156, 

Gimchen, Batia, 


I feel Some surprise at Hooker having overlooked the occurrence of this 
tail-less hare in Sikkim. That he did so is, I think, evident, because he 
especially refers (Vol. IT, p- 156,) to the abundance of a Lagomys (which 
he calls L, badius) in th® Tibetan portion of the Léchen valley, whilst at 
p. 132, he distinctly states that this animal, like the wild horse, fox and hare, 
does not cross the Donkia pass. 

I first saw a Lagomys at about 12,000 feet on the Chola range near the 
Jelep-la ; it abounded in the pine forests below Chumanako at the foot of the 
Chol, and IT found the same kind again common in the pine forests, about; 
Yeomatang, at 12,000 to 13,000 feet, in the Laching valley, and at similar 
elevation in the Lichen. TI observed none above the limit of trees. 

It is of course quite possible that the species seen by Hooker in the 
Tibetan part of the Lachen valley, at 16,000 to 17,000 feet, is a different 
species from that which inhabits the Sikkim pine forests. The name eiven 
by Hooker, Z. badius, is probably one of Hodgson’s numerous unpublished 
terms, and it is difficult to say, whether it was intended for the species 

I. subsequently named by him J. Curzonie or not. 
I shall first describe the Sikkim Lagomys, and then - pecans to the 
; difficult, question of nomenclature. 
j The Sikkim Lagomys is a small species, the largest specimen obtained 
being barely seven inches long. ‘The fur above is rufescent brown externally, 
more: rufescent and pafer on the head and shoulders, mixed with black 
P towards ¢ the sae of the back and the rump, in consequence of the hairs 
longer bl vu ck tips on those parts. All the hairs are blackish leaden 


: 1 Mag, N. H., Sept, 1867, p. 223, gives DL, altaicus,*Brandt, as 
ois a ridus he without any reference to a description. L. altwicus, ; 
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grey near the skin and for the greater part, Tully two-thirds of their length ; 
some have much thicker terminations of pale brown tipped with black on the 
back. The longest hairs on the back are about three-fourths of afi inch in 

h. The*sides are the same colour as the back, the breast is brown ; 
muzzle, chin and belly whitish or isabelline, the latter being browner in the 
middle than towards the sides, but more gonspicuously so in some specimens 
than in others. Hair on the belly about one-third of an inch in length, The 
feet are pale isabelline above, pinkish brown beneath ; ears oval, thinly haired 
outside, except near the margin, where they are covered with very short close 
rich brown hair, the edge itself being whitish. 

_ Mr. Hodgson, in his description of Lagomys Curzoniae, says the fur is 
of two sorts, woolly and hairy, I believe the fur is the same in all species — 
of Lagomys, and it is only so far of two sorts that some hairs have thick- 
ened tips.* Under the microscope “all the hairs are the same towards the 
base, and appear to be cylindrical and colourless, with opaque granules at 
short and nearly regular intervals. A small portign only of the hairs are 
larger and have thickened tips which are not circular, but triangular, or 
quadrangular, apparently with three or four rounded longitudinal grooves. 
All the under fur is beautifully soft, but the terminations are harsher. 

The following are the dimensions of two apparently adult specimens, 
taken from the bodies just after death. I unfortunately have not noted the 
sexes, but there is very little if any difference between them in measure. 


ments :— ° . 
’ Inches, Inches, 
Length from nose to rump, $98 He ben 000408 OOP ee ese wannes tes cunvesstecontescsecceens, O'D 65 
Nose to between ears, .., cesses... ee sneseeeeenerecnceesereereovssesseesseggrseees 1° 0 
BIRY, O DOGO sess s'cneas the dae shy ten vucdes cledavccs Gh sevestebesesie secteceussesenscesvensan O 15 
TIPO MO INOIMD g | aiic'gs s das.on viene cuaets saeveriee kek MRR rad aE ee OG O-7 
Length of ear (measured behind the ear,) -..........6555 ss:csesis snccesscececee, OF 08 
REPPIN « ss bea-aelitrp nod bnewes'bts 04s sal anatidenc dceteat eax shia tis sot ddedesét 0 Ob 
Hind foot from heel with claws, ........ iver habhonhadev Coss ene Manlvyewassuwec cual aRee 1°2 
RARDIN Wonca nd adeoes sven "S0 a5<cxs “41 Gaasndns’ visio dubanreaiseveatvaceteeeste cesteenee OF ”~ Yeh 
Me) END TOO WILL CIN W, oo cad cncece <os cad ons ne oe sacs Soo Senedh wabane sisbeabeseotosia, OF 07 
MINIM mos csascvsys odlind tsSoscoenecseeccn, 6h) SOKS0\ RN wiedenishsvcervsscessivesuecia “OQ 10 
Exomigest whiskers, oss. coi sev cai casncoapyo- sexs sswes'vedesatssuce vaxisinerdveccione’ 1% 0 
__- Ina young specimen 45 in. long, the hind foot from the heel measured 
0'9, the fore foot 0-5, the ear 0:5. The intestines in & specimen nearly 9 
inches long measured 50 inches, and the cacum 8 inghes.+ 
= OE I find thia is noticed by Ogilby in the description of Lagomys Roylei, Royle's 
_ Tilust, Bot., &c., p. Ixix. 


act ‘This appears so much that I thought there must be a mistake in my note, but 
-—-« H_Measming the intestinca of a young specimen about 4 inches long in spirit, I 
~—s Fi a vt in co ™ 
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: T have extracted the skull of an adult in spirit, proved to be full grown 
by the teeth and by the epiphyses of the limb bones being firmly united to 
the shafts by ossification. This skull measured only 1°45” in length and 0-7 
in breadth across the zygomatic arches ; the orbits are very smi{ll, the longi- 
tudinal diameter being 0°35", and the transverse 0°28 inches only. The nasal 
bones are of equal breadth above throughout, and the anterior palatine 
openings broadly confluent behind. This skull agrees very well with the 
figure in Royle’s illustrations of the Botany, &c. of the Himalayas,* except that 
it is smaller and that the orbits appear rather shorter; the general form is 
strikingly similar. The description of the skin of ZL. Roylei both by Ogilby 
and Waterhouse (Rodentia, p. 26.) agrees well with the Sikkim animal, 
except that the variety from the western Himalayas appears to be of 
somewhat larger size, but as all the dimensions appear to be taken from skins, 
they are of small value, and Jerdon’s measurements, which are probably from 
fresh specimens, exceed mine by very little. The specimens in the Indian 
Museum also agree with ethose from Sikkim, except that the furis mpch 
harsher, but it is difficult to say how far this is the result of preparation and 
of exposure. Iam inclined to attach less value to it, because the different 
specimens in the Museum vary greatly in the softness of the fur. 

But [ am also persuaded that the Sikkim species must be Hodgson’s 
Lagomys Curzonie, The description agrees very fairly, and the dimensionst 
only slightly exceed those of my specimens, whilst they agree with Jerdon’s 
dimensions of Z. Roylei. It is true that Hodgson “does not mention the 
black tips to the hairs, “but as he uses the somewhat indefinite expression 

ep “ynurine fulvous™ for the colour, I can only suppose that there were probably 

. dark tips. Hodgson’s specimens were said to come from the Chiinbi valley, 

Now I found Lagomys Royles alfng the west slope of the range separating 

Sikkim from Chtimbi, in climates as ditferent, and places as far Apart as 

Chola and the upper Lachting valley, and it is very surprising, if a different 
species inhabits the other side of the range. 

My friend Dr. Stoliezka has described a very distinet species? from Ladak 

as Lagomys Curzonia, J. A. 5. B., Pt. 11, pp. 108-111. [ believe that this 


* The type of Ogilby’s L. Roylei, but named L. alpinus in the plate ; comp, Royle’s 
Milust. p. Ixix, The coloration of the animal in this plate is very inc®@rrect. 


Lr Py The length of the palma and nails one-eighth inch must be a misprint, and it 
; is evident that all tho measurements haye been taken from a skin, so that they are 
‘approximations. ° 


tl [ do not think that thore is sufficient evidence for this statement. On compar- 
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> ing Ho gson's description of L. Nipalensis with that of Cwrzonia, the differences 
ek. between tho two can be noticed with little difficulty. The size of Cursonin varies 
oe gr atl 5 many | pecimens equalling Nipaltensis in size, bat ghe fur is very distinct. =~ 





8 des: i ition of OCurzonie appears to me rather to apply to the species which 
scribed under the samo name, than to Roylei,—F, bere 
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is a distinct and undescribed species. Adults are very much larger than 
Hodgson’s original specimens, being nine inches and upward in length, 
rivalling or exceeding L. rufescens in size, and the prevailing colout is isa- 
belline. This species which has been excellently described by Dr. Stoliczka, 
1. cit., is easily distinguished from Z. rufescens, by its longer and softer far. 

It may be objected that Hodgson having already described Lagomys 
Roylei under the name of ZL. Nipalensis, must have had a distinct species 
before him when he described Z. Curzonie. But L. Nipalensis is of a very 
different colour from the typical Z. Roylei, being, as described by Hodgson, 
deep bay from the snout to mid body. It was so distinct in appearance 
that Blyth described the young of Z. Hoylei as L. Hodgsonit, immediately 
after Hodgson had described and figured LZ. Nipelensis, and the latter species 
is kept distinct from Z. Roylei by Waterhouse (Rod. pp. 24, 26,) and by 
Dr. Gray* Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. Sept. L867, p. 220, I am myself 
inclined to believe that Mr. Blyth was quite right in uniting Z. Nipalensis 
with L. oylei, because the structural differencesspointed out by Waterhouse 
appear scarcely of sufficient importance to prove the animals distinct, whilst 
the presence or absence of rufous coloration in mammals is not usually of 
much importance. But at the same time there do appear to be some slight 
ditferences between the forms inhabiting the Himalayas, and the “divergence 
is greatest between the Nipal and te Sikkim races, a far greater difference 
existing than between other forms which Mr. Hodgson, who held extreme 
ideas on the subject, described as distinct species. The materials before me 
are insufficient to justify an accurate judgment in this matter, but they in- 
dicate the possibility of the three races being distinguishable in this 
manner. 

Lagomys Roylei, verus. Six to eight infthes ; fur less soft, brown with a 
greyish tinge. 

Do, var, Nipalensis. Length seven to eight inches, fur chesnut or bay 
above. ' 

Do. var. Curzonia. Length six to seven inches, fur mouse brown, very 
soft. . 
, At the same time the differences are so small that a good series of speci- 
mens would probably show a complete passage from one to the other, 
Even if the Lagomys seen by Hooker north of the Sikkim frontier were 
different from the Sikkim species, the name applied to it by him Z, badius, 
nnplies a very different coloration from that of Dr. Stoliezka’s LZ. Ourzonic. 
| * Dr. Gray also keeps DL. Hodgsonii distinct, though it is considercd by Water- ; 

_ house identical with ZL, Nipalensis, and both were united to Roylei by Mr. Blyth 
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RUMINANTTIA. 


CEnvUs APFINTS, Hodgs. Jerdon, Mam. Ind. No. 218, p. 251.—Blyth, 
Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. No. 450. —Blyth, J. A. S. B., Vol. xxx, LSGI, 
p- ISS. 

C, Wailichii, Cay. apud Blyth, J. A. S. B., Vol. xxiii, p. 736.— 
Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. I, p. 214, (wood-cut of horns). 

This animal must be expunged from the list of mammals found in 
Sikkim and, consequently, has no right to appear in Jerdon’s Mammalia, 
After much enquiry in the country, I am satisfied that it is not found in 
Sikkim at all, nor yet in that portion of the Chimbi valley which is near 
the Sikkim frontier. I could not hear of its occurrence in the country 
north of Sikkim, and I am inclined, to believe that its range is entirely 
eastern, 

This opinion, at which I had arrived quite independently, (for I had 
not looked at the paper in #. A. S. B., 1851, Vol. xx, p. 388, until after 
writing it) entirely confirms Mr. Hodgson’s account of the animal's range. 
I think Dr. Jerdon must have overlooked this paper, or he would seareely 
have given the animal so inappropriate an English name as the Sikkim Stag. 
Captain Elwes was especially desirous of obtaining a pair of the horns, and 
enquired about them from the people whdé came to meet us with the- Sikkim 
Raja, All declared that this Stag is only found at a considerablp distance 
beyond Chimbi. Mr. Hodgson, |. c. p. 392, learned that it only oceurs as 
a stragg¢ler in the Chimbi valley, that it is unknown in Northern Bitan, and 
that the region inhabited by it is entirely Tibetan. 

Moscuvus moscutrenus, L.—Jerdon, Mam, Ind. No. 224, p. 266.— 
Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. L. 9. 269. 

The musk deer occurs, but is not common on the Chola range ; itis found 
much more frequently in the upper Lachen and Lachung valleys. 

Procarra prermavpata, (Hodgs.).” Blyth, Cat. Mam. No. 534, p. 173. 
Hooker, Him. Jour., p. 157, and wood-cut, p. 139. 

Hooker records lL. ec. his having seen both this anignal and the Chiru 
(Kemas Hodgsonti) at Lake Cholamu. I did not hear of it in Sikkim, nor has 
it, so far as I am aware, been met with, The Stiba of Kambajong, as men- 
tioned in tlie first part of these notes, brought a fresh skin to Kangra Lama, 

Kemas Hopgsonn, _ (Abel). Blyth, Cat. Mam. No, 535, p. 173. 

Antilope Hodgsonit, Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. ii, pp. 132, 156, and 

idokie found the horns of the Chiri near Momay Samdong in the 
Lachiing valley, and saw the animal at Cholamij Lake. . The Tibetans assured 
us that it is not now found within a long distance of the frontier, and appear- 
ed greatly surprised when we told them it had been x by Hooker. It 
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may oceur near Cholamii only at particular seasons, but it is not probable that 
Hooker was mistaken about so fine and conspicuous an animal, 

: NeMonua@pus punatinus, Hodgs. Jerdon, Mam. Ind. No. 230, p. 283. 
Gya, Bitia. Sichi, Lepcha. 

The Serow is not rare in Sikkim, but like all other mammals, it shuns the 
leech-infested belt between 5,000 and 10,000 feet during the rainy season, 
at which period it is said in the outer hills to descend into the deep valleys, 
I frequently saw the tracks of this goat-antilope in the forests around 
Lachting which are out of the leech region at 8,000 to 10,000 feet, It 
does not ascend to any great elevation. 

N. conat, Hardwicke. Jerdon, Mam. Ind. No. 231, p. 285. “ Ragen” 
Hooker, Him, Jour. Vol. ti, p. 98. 

The goral is common on the graggy and rocky cliffs west of the Lachting 
valley from Chungtém to aching, and is also found in the Lachen valley. 
At the period of my visit all were between 8,000 and 10,000 feet, but in 
winger they are said to descend much lower. I could not hear of any being 
found on the Chola range, and I suspect the animal is only to be met with 
in the interior of Sikkim. I saw goral several times near Lichiing, It 
keeps to rocky cliffs and grassy slopes, and does not appear to inhabit 
forest. 

Hemirnacus semnaicus, H" Smith—Jerdon, Mam, Ind. No. 232 
p. 286. « 

I have been assured that the Tehr is found in Sikkim, but I did not 
see it, nor has any one else whom I know. It is said to inhabit the forests 
high up on the sides of the Tista valley near Chiingtéim. As it is well- 
known to be a native of Nipal, its occurrence in Sikkim is highly probable. 

An animal was described to us by the Pibetans as inhabiting parts of 
Tibet north of Jigatzi, which was probably the Himalayan Ibex, Capra 
Sthirica. 

Ovis wanwuRa, Hodgs. Jerdén, Mam. Ind. No. 237, p. 296.—Ovis 
Ammon, Hooker, Him. Sie Vol. u, p. 182, wood-cut, p. 140. Nido or 
Gnado, Tibetan. ce 

Ovis amon, L. Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. i, (? p. 243), wood-cut, 
p. 249, Nyengs Tibetan. 

The burhel is not known to occur on the Chola range to the’ southward, 
but it is found near the Tankra pass, and scattered over the grassy hills in 
the higher valleys of the Lachen and Laching. In’September and October 
I never saw any below 14,000 feet. 

The burhel is undoubtedly the wild-sheep to which Hooker refers under 
the name of Ovis Amyon, and of whith he speaks as being seen oc ; 





| ‘near Momay Samdong. That such is the ease is proved by the name he 


applies to it. Eguny.”. I cannot ‘help thinking it highty-probsble that he 
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only saw burhel also in the Yangma valley, in East Nipal. A herd of rams 
of O. nahura, although inferior in size to the true Ovis Ammon, would certainly 
strike any one secing them for the first time by their proportions, but it is 
possible that the sheep seen on this occasion may have been the larger kind. 
So far as Sikkim is concerned, however, every enquiry made by us elicited 
the assurance that the true Ovis Ammon, or Nyeng, never occurs south of the 
Donkia and Kongra Lama passes, though frequently met with at a short 
distance to the north in Tibet; go that i in this respect, at all events, Jerdon 
1s perfectly correct in excluding it from his Mammals of India, p. 298, as 
not found on the Indian side of the Himalaya. 
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Order Raprones. 
| Vulffride. 

A large vulture was occasionally seen, but not ‘sufficiently near to enable 
either Captain Elwes or myself to ascertain the species or even the oye. 
Probably it was Gyps Himalayensis, Hume, Scrap Book, Part I, p. 
which has now been determined by Mr. Gurney to be a good species zc 
distinct from G. fulvus, Gm., to which the Himalayan bird was assigned 
by Dr. Jerdon. | 

{ Faleonifa. 

7* Gypartvs BArsatvs, (L.)—The Lammergeyer has not previously 
been recorded from the Himalayas east of Nipal. I did not meet with it 
on the Chola range, nor within the limit of forest in northern Sikkim. Tt 
is, however, common in the upper Lachen and Lachine valleys above 14,000 
feet. Neither of us succeeded in obtaining a specimen, although several of the 
birds passed at no great distance? They looked small both to me and to 
Captain Elwes, and I hope that specimens will hereafter be obtained for 
comparison. I should not have mentioned the apparent size, but that the 
only Lawmmergeyers I have ever seen alive are the small G. meridionalis, 
Keys. and Blas., of Abyssinia. 

. 17 Trsxvuncunvs anavpanivs, (Gm.). : | 

24 Accrprrer sisvus (L.).—Both the Kestril and Sparrow-hawk were 
common in the upper Lachen and Liching valleys afterethe middle of 


September, evidently migrating southwards. None were seen on the Chola 
range at the end of August. The kestril was seen a few days sooner than " 
the sparrow-hawk. " 


47 Bureo rrvurres, Hodgs. 
a eats A single example of this rare buzzard was shot by a shikari at an 


> r re ee ti ion of about 13,000 feet near Yeomatang in the, Liching valley. It 
i” ay "| ved | be, a 













ascertained by dissection, a female in fine plumage. “It agrees 
Tho aumbers are those of Jerdon’s Birds of India oe 
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excellently with Hodgson's original description, The following is a full 
account, 

Plumage throughout, above and below, dark umber brown, a little 
darker, if anything, below than above, slightly paler on the rump, faintly 
glossed above with purple except on the head. Shafts of the body feathers 
black. Lores covered in front with white feathers, behind with radiating black 
hairs. About the nape there are some faint rufous edgings to the feathers ; 
a few white spots appear on the scapularies, only to be detected by turning 
back the upper feathers. Primary quills very dark for a considerable length 
near the tip, paler, with transverse white or whitish bars near the base, shafts 
white at the base, becoming black at the tip only. “Secondaries a little paler 
than the primaries and with white or whitish bars. Under-wing coverts 
umber, ‘Tail feathers dark umber, rather indistinctly barred with pale umber, 
above pale with white hairs beneath, the bars becoming obsolete towards the 
base, about one and a half inches at the tip of each feather unbarred, 
extweme tip pale. * 

Tris pale brown ; bill black towards the tip, pale towards the base ; cere, 
gape and legs yellow, claws black. ‘The first four primaries deeply emargi- 
nate on the inner webs, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th, but not the first, on the 
outer. . 

The principal dimensions were taken on the fresh carcase, only those 
of the beak, tarsi and toes are from the skin. Length 20 inches, wiig 16, 
tail 9°25, tarsus 2°90 feathered in front for 1:5, mid toe without claw 1°5, 
its claw measured round curve 0.9, outer toe 1, its claw 0,65, inner toe 
0:95, its claw 1°15, hinder toe 0:8, its claw 1-15, bill straight from end of 
cere O'5S, round curve 1, from gape 147. The 4th primary is the longest, 
the 3rd shorter by 0-2 in one wing, 0°35 in the other, 2nd by 1:6, Ist by 
4’75 in one wing, 44 in the other. The closed Wings reached to within one 
inch of the end of the tail. 

The tarsi have 9 or 10 broad scutes behind for the lower half of their 
length, above this are hexagonal scales. In front are hexagonal scales only, 
a little larger than those at the sides above, but becoming small near the fect, 

The discovery of a second specimen of this buzzard, coinciding in color- 
ation with that first obtained by Mr. Hodgson, renders it far more probable 
that this is really a good species, and not a mere accidental phase of plumage 
of some other. 

Of the Indian species to which it might be feferred, Butco forox (B. 
canescens, Hodgs.) is out of the question, being much larger, B. deserforwm 
(B. rufiventer, Jerdon), which comes nearest in size, is distinguished by its 
rufous colouring, especially on the underparts, of which there is not a trace 
in B. plumipes. B. vulgaris, which is now excluded from the Indian fauna, 
does not appear to oe so uniform a plumage, Moreover, on comparing 
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the Sikkim specimen with the series in the Indian Museum, I found that 
in no ease have any of the three species named small hexagonal scales in 
front of the tarsi as in B. plumipes.* There is some variation in this charac- 
ter, but all differ widely from my specimen. Both B. vulgaris and DB. 
desertorum also appear to have shorter toes. 

Mr. Blyth (ibis, 1866, p. 245) considers B. japonieus, Schi., (Fauna 
Japonica, Av., t. vi. and vii.) probably identical. This is of less importance 
at the present moment, beeause Mr. Hodgson’s name has priority, but dis- 
regarding the question of plumage, the scutes on the tarsus of B. japonicus 
are said to be broader, but less high than in B. vulgaris, and there are about 
8 in front and 12 to 15 behind. The dimensions are a little smaller than 
those of B. plumipes, wing 13} inches (french, = 14-4 english) in the adult 
female. The only conclusion at which I can arrive is that 2B. plumipes is a 
good species, and that B. japonicus is probably digtinct.t 

5G Minves Govrnpa, Sykes.—The only kite I have brought from the 
upper Lachting valley, shot at 5,000 feet, belongs to the common Indian gace, 
but a specimen from Tamlung and another from Darjiling are of the large 
MW. melanotis, Tem. and Sch., IL major of Hume. Kites, 2 Govinda, I 
believe, were seen up to about 12,000 feet. 

The paucity of Raptorial birds in Upper Sikkim is most striking. I 
did not notice a single true fuleon or eagle ; and kites, kestrils, sparrow-hawks, 
and Gaemmergeyers are the only kinds at all frequently seen. 





Order—Dssessornes.—Sub-order—Picarere. 
Picide. 

161 Prevs ryrerytimes’, Vig.—This is the only woodpecker which T saw 
in the pine forests of upper Sikkim. Even this is rare; only two specimens 
were obtained during our stay, one at about 10,000 feet in the Laching 
valley, the other at about 9,000 in the Lachen. The latter is a young bird, 
and@has dusky bars on the breast. The change from the fauna of outer Sik- 
kim, where woodpeckers abound as they do throughout Malayasia, is strikingly 
exemplified by this family. It is doubtful, if P. hyperythrus has been obtain- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Darjiling ; specimens reported to hawe been brought 
thenve were probaby shot in the interior. 


. 
a Mr, Hodgeon’s original specimen of B, plumipes, however, is described, P. Z%. §., 
1845, p. 37, as having the tarsus scutillate before and behind, 
+ Since writing the above, I have seen Dr. Jerdon’s remarks on this species in 
the July number of the Ibis, p. 840, He also considers the gpecics distinct, but says 
the toes are peculiarly short. I trast to be able hereafter to compare my specimen 
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Cypselide. 
108 ConLocania Frerenaca (Thunb.). . 
Common on the Chola range up to at least 12,000 fect, and throughout 
the Tista valley at low elevations. I did not meet with any swift in Upper 
Sikkim. 
Upupide. 
254 Upura Erors, L.— Not rare at hich elevations in Northern Sikkim. 
I saw it as high as 15,000 feet at Momay Samdong. Very probably all seen 
were migrating from beyond the Himalay as, as it is scarcely probable that 
any breed at this elevation. 


Sub-order—PASSEREs, 

Nectarimde. 

629 AStnopyGa tentcavpa (Hodgs.).—Common in rhododendron and 
pine jungle at about 11,000 feet on the Chola range in August, feeding 
upon flowers in open glades. All seen were young males in non-breeding 
plumage, or females. : 

I have no specimen, but I believe the identification of this bird is 
correct. Several were shot by Captain Elwes. No Nectarinide were seen 


in Upper Sikkim. 
Ampelide. 


629 Myzornis Prrrnovra, Hodgs.—Common in the same place as the 
last species, hunting amongst the brushwood and over the mossy banks. I shot 
one on the ground. It was evidently hunting about the moss for insects, 
Mr. W. 8. Atkinson obtained specimens on the Singalela range. None were 
‘seen in Upper Sikkim. 

In Mr. G. R. Gray’s new Hand list of ‘birds Myzornis is placed as a 


* subgenus of Fiuchina, between Phyllornis and Criniger im the Phyllornithine ; 


a view not borne out by the structure of the birds, nor by their nidification, 
so far as that is known, I doubt its being an improvement on Jerdon’s 
classification. = = 

627 Yunrya occrerraris, Hodgs.—This bird, which Dr. Jerdon says is 
rare near Darjiling, is very common and abundant in the pine forests between 
8,000 and 10,000 feet in the Lachen and Laching valleys, It is found in 
small flocks usually associated with other species. The following measure- 
ments were taken on a freshly killed bird; length 5, wing 2-4, tail 2, 
tarsus O°7, bill 0°55 inches. 

626 Y. avianrs, Hodgs. —This is less common than the last in the 


| pine forests about Lachéng, though still by no means rare. It is common 
above 10,000 feet on the Chola range, where I did not meet with 
YF. ove -f 
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623 Ixunus Favicon, Hodgs.—I obtained two specimens near 
Lamteng,in the Lachen valley at about 9,000 feet, which seem rather smaller 
than Darjiling specimens, as appears by the following comparison :— 

Wing. Tail, Bill from gape. Tureus, 


Specimens from Lachen valley, ....e-c00. 225 1'8 O65 O72 & UTS 
s trom Dariiling (1,) cescosccsee SOS 2° 0°62 Os 
y ” (2) cstecseecre §=62°6S 1°85 0°56 O75 


622 Prorarvs vrstrcorvus, Hodgs.—This species does not appear to 
have been noticed from Sikkim before; at least I can find no mention of its 
occurrence so far east. 1 obtained two specimens, one from pine forestsan 
the Lichen valley at about 11,000 feet, the other on Sinchal, close to 
Darjiling. The measurements rather exceed those given by Jerdon. 

Length, ¢ Wing. Toil. Bill from forehead. Tarsus, 
L.—Lachen valley, ..c.crcscsscceree eee 5G 225 19 0.3 0.9 
2,—Sinchal, wise cose oe Se onscpes ess OC 2.30 20 032 0-05 

[ris yellow with a reddish tinge, bill dusky above, livid below, legs 
livid, The head is not crested. 

* 621 P. cunysxvs, Hodgs.—P. chrysotis, Blyth, and G. R. Gray. I ob- 
tained a single specimen in the Lichen valley at about 9,000 feet. Captain 
Elwes shot two or three in the same valley at a somewhat lower elevation. 
In my specimen, a male, the measurements are—wing 2°15, tail 1°S, bill from 
forehead 0°32, tarsus OSS inches. 

The name chrysofis is evidently inappropriate, and so clearly due either 
to a misprint or an error in a label that although first published, I think 
Jerdon quite right in using Hodgson’s name for this bird. Surely the law 
of priority does not extend to misprints. 

GIS Mosta renrorrmcas, Hodgs.—Common in both the Lichen and 
Lachting valleys up to about 9,000 feet, but not higher, in company with 
Yuhine, tits, and other birds. | 

GLG SIVA STRIGULA, Hodgs —I met with this bird at about 10,000 
feet.on the Chol4 range, and again in the Lachdng valley at about 9,000, In 
the latter locality it appeared not to be very common. The only specimen 
preserved has the orange of the head confined to the forehead, the crown 
being rufous olive, As the colours of the lower parts glso are duller, 
this is probably a female ; comp. Stoliczka in J. A.S. B., LSG6S, Pt. i, p. 50, 

- «wes Atnornrs xanrnocunorus, Hodgs.—l obtained one specimen at 
9,000. feet in the Lichen? yalley. _ It was in a mixed tlock of small Sylviads ; 
es ke), Aigithaliser, and Fuhine. I have since received another 
r | from Darjiling, probably a male. My specimen from the Lachen 
i ule, and agrees well with Dr. Stoliczka’ s description, J. A. 
S868, p. 50. The back is a rather yellower green*than that 
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skinning—length 4°7, wing 2-4, tail 1°85, tarsus 0°75, bill from forehead 0°3, 
from gape 0°55 inches. Iris dark brown, bill black above, bluish grey below ; 
legs purplish horny. 


Crateropide. 


376 Hereromorpia untcotor, Hodgs.—This I only saw in one place 
in the Lachiing valley, between 7,000 and 8,000 feet of elevation. The birds 
were in flocks, skulking in dwarf bamboo jungle in the usual Crateropidine 
manner. 

@ 381 Conosroma a@moprem, Hodes.—This also I met with but once. 
I came upon a flock making a great noise amongst dwarf bamboos at about 
11,000 fect elevation on the Chola range. 

Perhaps neither of the last two birds should have been comprised, as 
neither was found above the lowest limit of pines. 

417 TrocnaLorrervmM svtnvytcoLor, Hodgs.—This appears to range 
mugh higher than its congener JZ. chiysopterum, «I shot it at about 11,000 
feet on the Chola range, = about 9,000 in the Laching valley. Iris 
yellowish grey. 

I cannot at all admit the justifiability of separating this species, 7 
phaeniceum and T squamaium from the other forms of Tvochalopterum, as is 
done by Horstield and Gray. To place these three forms in a distinet genus 
from Z'. chrysopterum and T, affine appear to me a violation of natural affinity. 
There is no difference in the shape of the wing to which any importance can 
be attached. As a rule the 6th primary is the longest in all, but both the 
5th and 7th are so nearly the same length, that specimens may be found in 
which either of them slightly exceeds all the others. Then, as to the bills, 
“D! subunicolor differs quite as much from 7* phaniceum, as the latter does 
from 7. chrysopterum or T. affine. The structure of the feet, general dimen- 
sions, the plumage, and habits are precisely similar in all, and IL thoroughly 
agree with Dr. Jerdon in classing all together. If any of the group deserve 
separation, it appears to me that the forms from the Malabar hills Z-. 
cacchinans, Jerdoni and Fuirbanki, are better entitled to distinction than 
those placed in Mr. Gray’s genus Pterocyclus, a name long previously 
employed amongst the Mollusca, as has repeatedly been pointed out before. 

419 'T, arrose (Hodgs.).—This is the only Crateropidine which can be 
said to belong fairly to the fauna of sub-alpine Sikkim ; it ranges much 
above all other forms, and Jerdon is quite right in hfs suggestion that it fre- 
quents the higher mountains, On the Chol4 range it abounds at 11,000 to 
about 13,000 feet, in rhododendron serub and on the skirts of the pine woods, 
and in Northern Sikkim I found it far from rare at the same elevation or a _ 
little lowér. Its habits are precisely the same as those of 7! pa gall ot 
and other allied forms. Tris olive. | ‘ ‘ 
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HHiriindinida. 
93 Centon Casrmtimrensis, Gould.—Common on the Cholé range 


about the upper limit of forest, 12,000 to 13,000 feet. It was chiefly seen 
hunting over streams and lakes. 


Laniida. 

258 Laxivs rerimonorvs (Vigors),—Common at Lachting, 8,000 to 
9,000 feetin the beginning of September, but three weeks later all had disap- 
peared. Many of those seen were in young plumage with hair on the breast, 
back, and scapulars, ; a 


Campephagide. 

274 Pentcnocorvs sorants, Blyth.—I shot a female from amongst a 
flock at about 10,000 feet elevation near Lachung. 

There is evidently a misprint in Jerdon’s deseription of the female of this 
bird. It is the back which is olive green, the lower parts are deep yellow 
passing into whitish on the throat. The rump is dark yellow with a slight 
brownish tinge. 

The female of P. solaris is distinguished from that of P. brevirostris 
by its shorter bill, greyer head, ashy car coverts, whitish throat, and especially 
by wanting the broad yellow forehead of the last named species, which I 
found abundant in the Tista valley at elevations below about 6,000 feet. 

Muscicapide. 

296 Hestcrenmon sreenica, (Gm.).— LH. fuliginosa, Hodes. 

One young specimen obtained in the Lachen valley at about 9,000 feet. 

294 Cretrmponnynx uyrpoxantia (Biyth).—Common in pine forests 
at the foot of the Chola passeat ‘about 12,000 fect elevation. In the interior 
I did not notice it above about 8,000 feet, below that it abounded. It was 
usually seen ain small flocks, hunting about trees. 

319 Srenmra strormiata, Hodgs,—The only fly-catcher commonly seen 

-in the pine woods of the Lachiing and Lichen valleys. Here it was found 
up to an elevation of 12,000 feet, associating with tits, Sylviads, and Juli. 
It was also common on the Chola range at the same clevation. The white 
on the rectrices decreases on the outer feathers, as noticed Dy Stoliczka in 
specimens from N.W. Himalayas. (J. A. 8. B., 1868, Part u, p. 32). 

a The plumage of the young bird does not appear to have been deseribed ; 

: the following is that of f specimen shot at Yeomatong, in the upper Lachiing 
J valley, on September 12th. Upper parts and sides of the head and neck brown, 

the feathers of the head with narrow brownish yellow streaks down the centre ; 
. these increase in size till, on the back, the feathers are brownish yellow with 
ae dusky brown mar ins ; the same on the rump, but the colour is @ little less 
brilliant. — Quillaand:co" : d with rufous brown 

clas. Slat. Quills and coverts dark brown, broadly edged with r 7 
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the last secondaries (or tertiaries) being entirely rufous ; tail as in the adult ; 
throat and breast brownish yellow, the feathers with dusky edges, giving a 
scale hke appearance; flanks duller; lower abdomen, vent, and tnder-tail 
coverts white, 





CINCLIDE. d 

348 Crxcius casmaimrensts ? Gould.—Blyth has already mentioned 
the oceurrence of this dipper in Sikkim, Ibis, 1866, p,. 374. I found it 
far from rare in the upper parts of the Lichen and Lachiing valleys, at 
elevations exceeding L4000 feet. 

® The specimens vary much in plumage. *The only two I have retained 
are smaller than the dimensions given by Jerdon and Salvin (Ibis, 1867, 
p. 117), and they do not exactly agree in coloration. In that which I 
look upon as adult, or near adult, the pead and neck above and at the sides, 
and the upper part of the back are dull brown, a white spot above the eye, 
and another smaller one below, middle and lower back cinereous with dark 
brown margins, tail cinereous, quills and wing coverts brown, the outer webs 
cinereous, the secondaries and greater coverts with narrow white tips ; throat 
and breast white, abdomen brown, the feathers with slight white edges, 
flanks and under tail coverts cinereous; bill black, tarsus (when alive) 
purplish grey, wing 3.4, tail 19, tarsus 1:1, bill from gape 09, from . 
forehead 0-G5 inches. 

Another specimen, probably younger, has some grey mixed with the 
brown of the head feathers, and the centre of the abdomen, as far back as the 
thighs, white, not so pure as on the breast, the feathers being brownish 
below ; there are traces of dusk margins to the breast feathers also; wing 
3'G, tail 2,05, tarsus 1°13, bill from gape 0°9, from forehead 0.65 inches. 

If these birds belong to C. Cashmiriensi¥, iteis evidently a variable species. 

347 C. astaricus, Swains.—This ranges, in the summer, as high as 
12,000 feet at least, and I have a specimen shot at that cleyation at Yeoma- 
tong in the Lachting valley. I saw brown birds which I noted at the time 
as belonging to this species up to 14000 feet, and I believe they were 
correctly identified, but as I secured none, they may have belonged to the 
next. Towards the end of October, I saw this dipper in the great Rangit 
river, not LOOQteet above the sea. 

349 C. sorpipus, Gould.—A single dipper srhicts I shot at about : 

_ 15,000 feet on the Chacha stream below Phaling, close to the Kongra 
Lama pass, only differs from the description of tMis species by its rather 
larger size ; it is a little darker in colour than Gould's figure in the Birds of 
Asia. I took it at the time for C. asiatieus, and was surprised at Ne 
bird at so great an elevation, in a place where the fauna is distinctly Tibetay 
There is @ cinereous tinge on the outer margins of the quills on the up; 
etl bi coverts, which have dark gg and on the tail. Wing 4in., tail 2:3, eG 
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1:17, biJl from forehead 0-68, Jerdon’s measurement of the bill, 7, must be 
from the, gape. 

It is quite possible that this may be a distinct local race, inhabiting 


Eastern Tibet, but I scarcely like to separate it without better means of 
comparison. 


TruRDID.». 


350 ZOOTHERA MONTICOLA, Vigors.—I obtained one specimen at abott 
10,000 feet in the Lachen valley, but I did not shoot it myself, ' 

862 Mervia acsocrncra, (Royle)—This black bird is common*in 
rhododendron scrub, and on the skirts of forest on the Chola range at 11,000 
to 13,000 feet. I saw it also at Lachting in Upper Sikkim at about 5,000 feet, 
It appears to haunt banks of streams. . 

352 Orroc@:TES ERYTHROGASTER, (Vigors).—Obtained by Captain 
Elwes near Laching. 

478 GnraxpDALA ceereoLtor, Hodgs.—The systematic position of this 
bird is very puzzling. I cannot see much affinity for AZyiomela, and even less 
for Calliope, next to which Mr. G. R. Gray classes it in his ‘ Hand list.’ I was 
wrong in placing the African Pholidauges leucogaster, in the same genus 
(Obs. Geol. and Zool. Abyssinia, p. 367), but I still believe that there is some 
affinity between the two. The bill of Grandala is certainly Sexricoline, but I 
am strongly disposed to doubt whether, as a rule, far too great importance 
is not attached to characters of the bill by ornithologists. 

Were I to judge Grandala by its flight, habits, and form of wing, I 
should unhesitatingly place it amongst the Starlings. The tarsi are, it is 
true, less strongly scutellated than in the Sfurnide, but still the scutellation 
towards the base is well marfed, and the tarsus has no more resemblance to 
that of a Saxicola than to that of Sturnus. On the whole perhaps the most 
natural position is in the thrushes, some of which, as the fieldfare, assemble 
into flocks in the winter. 

Captain Speke was quite correct as to the gregarious habits of this bird, 
Mr. Hodgson’s information, however, may have been deriged from its being 
found solitary or in pairs in the summer. We first met with it at Monnsy 
Samdong (15,000 feet). A flock entirely composed of young Birds or females 
used to visit a small grassy flat, close to our encampment, for several evenings 
after our arrival, and hunt about for insects which were atracted by the 
yak’s dung, exactly as starlings do. All which I shot proved to be young 
males, 1 saw none ata lower elevation, but near Donkia pass, at above 
17, eo) feet, I met with a flock in which were some males in adult plumage, 
of which I shot, 
=f RATINCOLA tNDICA, Blyth.—Common in the Laching aa Lachen 


| sin September and the beginning of Octeber, and apparently 
oo mike 
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60 Wek Blanford logy of Sikkim. *[No. 1, 
migrating. 1 doubt if this bird breeds on the mountains of Siklcim ; none 
were observed on the Chola range. 

386 P. renrea, Hodgs.—Seen in Northern Sikkim occasionally at about 
7,000 to 9,000 feet, but less common than about Darijiling. 

497 Roricreia rvFiventeis (Vieil.). Not seen on the Chéla range, but 
abundant in the Lachen and Laching valleys during the latter parts of our 
stay in them. ‘The first specimen was shot at Momay Samdong (15,000 feet) 
on September 21st. In this case there could be no question that the birds 
migrated from beyond the passes, because none were seen before the date 
méntioned, even in the highest parts of the valleys at 15,000 to 18000 feet, 
whilst afterwards they were abundant everywhere, and on our return in the 
middle of October we saw them at 4,000 feet in the Tista valley. It is 
mentioned by Dr. Stoliczka as breedjng in Western Tibet. It certainly, I 
should say, does not breed in Sikkim. 

503 R. rrowra.ts (Vigors).—In contrast tothe last species which abounds 
in the plains of India in winter, but crosses the stows to breed, this redstart, 
which. rarely, if ever, visits the plains, but which Jerdon found abundantly 
around Darjiling in winter, evidently breeds in the higher hills of Sikkim. I 
met with it on the Chéli range and again abundantly in the Laching and 
Lachen valleys at from 12,000 to 14,000 feet, and at Yeomatong on Septem- 
ber 12th and 14th I shot three birds in spotted plumage. These young 
birds have the upper parts dark brown with isabelline spots, quills and 
wing coverts hair brown, the secondaries and coverts with rufous edges, 
throat and breast feathers dirty white in the centre, with broad brown mar- 
gins, the white centres pointed at the end, presenting a peculiar scale-like 
appearance. Abdomen dull rufous or isabelline with some brown edgings 
which, however, have disappeared in one specimen; ; tail precisely as in the adult. 
The outer tail feathers in all have the outer web, except near the base, 
black, as well as the tip. 

I several times at high elevations, both on the Chola range and in 
Northern Sikkim, saw another species of Muticilla, but I never succeeded 
in shooting a spegimen, nor did my fellow traveller. It was perhaps &, 
caruleocephala, (Vigors). 

505 R. {Ruvacorsts| rvitorvosa (Vigors). Jerdon’s description of the 
habits of this bird, are, as usual, admirable. It is, however, found at a great- 
er elevation than stated by him, and on the Chola yange I occasionally saw 
birds up to 11000 and 12000 feet, but at the same season I saw and shot 
others below 8000 feet elevation, In Northern Sikkim it did not, in Sep- 


tember and October, range above 7000 feet. Mr. Blyth, in the Ibis for 1867, 
'p. 16, refers to Dr. A. Leith Adam’s second species allied to this, seen in 
Kashmir (P. Z. 8. 1859, p. 179, No. 82 of the birds of Kashmir and Ladak), 


It is described as “smaller; colour a leaden ash, whith several white fea- 
thers i in the tail.” Surely the female is referred to. 
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I am quite of the same opinion as my friends Dr. Jerdon and Dr. 
Stoliczka (J. A. S. B. 1868, p. 43,) as to the difference between this species 
and other Ruticille, but I rather doubt whether it should be placed in Chi- 
marrhornis, as proposed by Mr, Hodgson and Dr. Stoliczka. The bill undoubt- 
edly shews some similarity in form, a modification probably connected with 
aquatic habits of both birds, and the tail is rounded as noticed by Jerdon, 
but the wings are Ruticilline, and the general characters of the plumage of 
both sexes — structural character which, viewed in the light of evolution by 
descent from common forms, I should be inclined to think of more impor- 
tance than the slight modifications of the bill and tail,—dissociate R. fisligi- 
nosa altogether forms Chimarrhornis. It appears to me, as it did to Dr. 
Jerdon, to form the type of a distinct subgenus which might be called 
tthyacornis ;* and which appears to mg to have as good claims to separation 
as Adelura and Chimarrhornis. The characters are : 

Khyacornis, subg. nov. Ruticillm; Zostrum brevius et latius quam Ruti- 
cille, cauda magis rotundata. Famina a mari valde diversa, et rectricibus 
extertoribus basin versus albis. 

499 J2. (Adelura) EnxyriRoGasTra (Giild,)—Bill and plumage similar 
to Chimarrhornis, but the wings and tail are those of 2tuficil/a, and so are 
the habits to a great extent. I have seen this bird on the banks of streams 


- and of lakes, but more frequently on rocky hill sides, and at times on the edges 


of glaciers. It was only met with at great elevations, never below 14000 feet, 
but in the highest parts of the Lachen and Lachtng valleys it was far from 
rare, and Captain Elwes shot itat Cholamii Lake. I saw no females, at least 
I only saw birds in the plumage of the male, and all the specimens shot by 
me were males. 

The following measurfments were taken on fresh specimens before 
skinning. 

Length. Wing. Tail. Tarsus. Bill from forehead. 
] 7 44 a2 | A 0°45 
2 73 42 3: 1-1 046 
o 

Tris brown, bill and lees black. 

R. Vigorsii, Meore, quoted by Jerdon as the female of ¢his species, is 
considered distinct by G. R. Gray (Hand-list, I, p. 221). It is certainly very 
different from the bird figured as the female or young male by Gould in the 


Birds of Asia, and as it differs from 2. erythrogaster in having the central 
reetirives dark coloured, and in the absence of a wing spot, (both rather impro- 


bable sexual differences), it is probably a distinct species, 
606 R. (Chimarrhornis) tevcocernana (Vigors)~—Common on streams 
and around the edges of lakes, at elevations above 12,000feet on the Chola range 


pares: ® From puag a stream and dpyis, + 
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and above 10000 in Northern Sikkim in August, September and the begin- 
ning of October. It evidently breeds in the higher ranges, and descends in 
winter to the valleys, as described by Jerdon. In the middle of October all 
the birds of this species in the Lachen valley had descended to below 10,000 
feet elevation. 

508 Lanruta rvrmata, (Hodgs.)—This is another bird found in the 
winter around Darjiling, which evidently breeds in the pine forests, I shot 
specimens at about 12000 feet both on the Chola range and in the Laching 
valley. One bird, a female, killed in the last named locality, is immature and 
has only partially assumed the adult plumage. It has pale spots on some of the 
back and head feathers, whilst the nestling feathers remaming on the breast 
are isabellineé with dark margins. 

DryMocuares steLLatvs.—Gould P. Z. 8. 1868, pp. 218,219, Birds 
of Asia, Pt. XXI. A single male was shot by my shikari at Yeomatong in 
the Lachiing valley at 12000 to 13000 fect. The specimen is in poor condi- 
tion and much injured, so that I can give no trustworthy dimensions. 

This form, although well distinguished by its peculiar coloration, appears 
to be scarcely entitled to rank higher than a sub-genus of Brachypteryx. I 
have elsewhere, in another paper on Sikkim birds, given my reasons for placing 
Brachypteryx near Janthia in preference to classing it with the wrens, as 1s 
done by Jerdon. The usual position assigned to the genus amongst the 
Timaliine (@rateropide) or Leiotrichine appears to me quite mcompatible 
with the structure and habits of the Himalayan species. 

518 Cauurorr pecroraris, Gould.—Common on the Chola range, but 
less abundant in northern Sikkim ; in both localities only seen, in August and 
September, above 12,000 feet, and usually above the limit of forest. It 
haunts rhododendron scrub in which it doubtl®&s breeds, and is frequently 
seen on the hill side near bushes. = 

In the only male I possess there is no white moustachial stripe, and I 
can only find one male specimen out of 5 (4 mounted and 1 skin) in the 
Indian Museum, exhibiting this character. This specimen also has the white 
spots at the tip ef the tail feathers much larger than in others. In my 
specimen, and in one apparently from the N. W. Himalayas, as presented by 
Jerdon to the Museum, there is a broad white forehead, not mentioned in 
Jerdon’s description, and wanting on other specimens to which I have access. 

The adult females (2 in number,) shot by me, do not agree well with 
Jerdon’s description, which may perhaps be taken from a young male, At 
all events in 2 adult females, and 2 young birds obtained in Sikkim, as also 

in the skin of a hen bird in the Indian Museum, there is no white whatever 
re at the base of the taile Adult females have the upper parts brown with a 
_ ‘slight greyish tinge, wings hair brown with paler margins to the quills ; tail 
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an “blackish, feathers tipped white (not fulvous), but without any white at the 
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base, supercilia dull white, sides of head greyish brown, sides of neck, breast 
and flanks ashy ; chin and middle of throat white, abdomen white also, but 









. less pure, lower tail coverts slightly fulvous, thigh coverts dark brown, <A 
rather younger female hag a browner back and flanks and indistinct super- 


The young birds agree with Dr. Stoliczka’s description, (J. A. 8. B. 
1868, Part Ll, p. 45) except that my specimens, which are perhaps females, 
have no white at the base of the tail. 

The measurements of my Sikkim specimen, except the tarsus and ill, 
are less than those given by Dr. Jerdon. 

Wing, Tail. Tarsus. Bill from forehead. Bill from gape. 


Male,... 00. 275 22 1°25 0-48 0°72 
Female,,..... 27 2°05 1°22 0-48 O-7 
Ditto,:........ 282 22 1°23 « 0-52 O-75 


514 Cyanecuna svectca, (L.)—This was seen occasionally in the latter 
part of September, and more frequently in October, apparently coming from 
the north and migrating southwards. I shot one bird at Momay Samdong 
on the 19th September. 

.In Mr. G, R, Gray's ‘ Hand list, the Indian blue-throat is still classed 
as C. cerulecula, Pall., but Mr. Blyth, in the [bis for 1867, p. 17, note, has 
shewn that it is identical with the Swedish form, the type of AWotacilla suecica 
of Linneus, and until Mr. Blyth has been proved to be in error on this poit, 
the Indian race must bear the latter name. * 


Sylviade, 


558 Puyrnoscorpus® tveusris, Blyth.—This appears to be the com- 
monest warbler in Sikkim, and in all probability breeds abundantly in the 
higher parts of the hills. I met with it very frequently, solitary or in families, 

samongst the rhododendron bushes at elevations from 12,000 to 14,000 feet 
on the Chola range, and again from 10,000 to 13,000 or 14,000 in the pine 
forests of Lachting valley, associating in flocks with Lophophanes and other 
birds. The specimens shot by me have distinct whitish tips to the larger 
wing coverts, whereas in birds shot in the plains these arg usually wanting, 
doubtless from their being gradually worn off; my birds also are more yellow 
beneath, and the axillaries and edge of the wing are clear pale yellow, whilst 
birds shot near Calcutta are mostly greenish on these parts, There 1s, 
however, some variation jn this respect, 
> * If the type of Phyllopneuste, Meyer, be P, trochilus, the Indian birds ascribed 
to Phylloscopus by Jerdon must be placed in that genus, G, R, Gray, in his recent 
Hand-list, separates tho Indian birds, which he places under Phyllopneuste, from P, 
trochitus, P. ruje, &c. classing these as Asilus, Moehring I greatly doubt if the 

‘soparation is justified by the structure of the bird, As I have not the means of 


ring up this 1, L use Jerdon’s generic names, 
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525 P. FULIGINIVENTER (Hodes. Teh Ibis, 1867, p. 21. Horornis | 


fuliginiventer, Hodgs. Jerdon, Birds of India, I1, p. 162. Short as is Mr, 
Hodgson’s description, it contains the only characters worth noting. There 
is a mere trace of a pale supercilium, and the under side of the wing is of the 
same dusky olive as the breast. The tail appears rather rounded, and the 
legs strong resembling those of P. Indicus and P. affinis, and probably indi- 
eating similar wren-like habits. There is also a decided resemblance in the 
peculiar coloration of these three species. Wing 2-2 in., tail 1.75, tarsus 0°85, 
bill from forehead 0.4, from gape 05, 

I obtained a single specimen in Rhododendron serub at about 14000 ft. 
elevation near Momay Samdong. This bird is probably a resident in the 
higher regions of the Himalayas. 

961 P,. arrronis, Tickell. I shot two or three specimens of the birds in 
the Lachen and Lachiing valleys at moderate elevations, 8000 to 9000 feet. 
None were killed before 26th September, but I saw a small bird at Laching 
about the 9th September which might very posgibly have been this species, 
as it had the same peculiar habits. It may migrate to Tibet to breed, but 
it is, I think, quite as probable that it nidificates in*Sikkim. 

The specimens obtained by me were hunting in high grass and low bushes 
for insects in a very wren like manner, or like a Calamodyta or Acrocéphalus ; 
they were very difficult to flush, and settled again at a short distance. ‘The 
habits of this bird, and its near ally P. indicus, appear to me quite different 
from those f other Phyllioscopi. 1 have before (J. A. 8. B., 1869, Part II, 
p. 181) called attention to the Sitfa - like habits of P. indicus when on trees, 
an observation I have frequently had opportunities of repeating since. 

566 Reavirormes rrorecutus (Pall.). &. chloronotus, Hodgs—Two 
specimens obtained in Upper Sikkim at the tnd of September and beginning 
of October. 

568 RK. Erocuroa (Hodgs.).—I shot a specimen at about 13,000 feet® 
on the Chola range, Eastern Sikkim. It is doubtless a resident. 

569 res Buren (Burton).—A single specimen only procured 
at Laching on the 28th September, together with Phylloscopus affinis, hunt- 
ing in the same manner as that species, amongst low bushes and long grass. 

578 Apnprnis casTanercers, Hodgs.—Jerdon does not mention the 
broad yellow rump and upper tail coverts, which are much more brightly 
coloured and more conspicuous in this species than in Regm/oides proregulus, 
(Pall.), and are shewn in the figure in Gray’s genfra of ‘birds Pl, XLIX. 
There are one or two other slight omissions in the Birds of India, I therefore 
venture to give a fresh description. 

Head chesnut above with a dusky streak at each side, increasing in 
- ‘breadth and distinctness posteriorly, lores, sides of head and neck, nape, throat, 






and breast grey, darker on the cheeks and nape ; orbital feathers whitish ; back 
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green; rump and ‘upper tail coverts bright yellow ; wings and tail brown, 
edged externally with green, the two outer tail feathers on each side with the 
inner webs white ; wing coverts tipped with pale yellow ; margin of the wing, 
under wing coverts, belly and under tail coverts the same bright yellow as 
the rump. Iris brown, bill dusky above, deep yellow beneath, legs horny, 
soles yellowish. Measurement taken before skinning. Length nearly 4 in., 
wing 2.1, tail 1.65, tarsus 0°65, bill from forehead 0:28, from gape O-4. 

Mr, Blyth, [bis, 1867, p. 26, says this bird is decidedly a Reguloides, 
So far as the bill is concerned, it appears to me that it might be classed ‘in 
either of the two genera, between which in part there is no clear distinction ; 
the plumage is rather that of an Adrornis. 


Troglodytide, 


333 TRroGLopyTEs NTPALENSIS, Hodgs.—The Nipal wren is common at 
high elevations. On the Cholé range I especially noticed it above the range 
of forest, hunting over the doose moss-covered stones, which frequently form 
so large a portion of the hill sides, constantly entering the crevices between 
the blocks, and emerging again at a considerable distance. In the Lachen 
and Lachting valleys, it was common in pine forests, at elevations above 
10,000 feet. I usually saw the birds in small families, 3 or 4 together, 
hunting on the ground and low bushes, and with .the same predilec- 
tion for exploring hollows under stones. One of two specimeng, from close 
to the Chola pass, is an old bird and measures, wing 2 in., tail 1°25, 
tarsus 0°75, bill from forehead O44, from gape 053. The other, from 
Yeomatong, is of decidedly more rufous tint, the bill is shorter and yellow 
beneath ; this is probably a young bird. Its measurements taken before 
skinning were: Length 4°1, Wing 2, tail 1-2, tarsus O°8, foot 1°35, bill from 


forehead O-4 inch. 


329 Prorprea sevamata, Gould.—This ranges up to about 9,000 feet 
in Northern Sikkim. All the specimens I saw belonged to the form called 
Tesia rufiventer by Hodgson which I am disposed to believe distinct from 
P. squamata = albiventer, Hodgs., but I have not sutficient specimens for 
comparison. | : 

927 SESIA CASTANEO-cononaTa, (Burton).—Not uncommen in Northern 
Sikkim at 7,000 to 10,000 feet. I saw several, but have only a single specimen. 
This bird is quite wren-like in habits, but keeps much less to the ground 
than Troglodytes “Nipalensis. It is constantly on the move m low brushwood 
and grass, keeping up mean time a sharp monotonous single note repeated at 
$27 Honerres prusnerrroys, Hodgs—Mr. Blyth long since, J. A. S. B., 


XIV, 1845, p. 585, pointed out the similarity of this bird to Tbsia ; except the 


‘much longer and slightly more rounded tail of Horei{es, there is but little 
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difference in structure between the two genera. ‘The habits are remarkably 
similar, Horeites brunneifrons resembling Troglodytes in its movements 
even more than Zbsia does. I watched a bird of the present species for at least a 
quarter of an hour one day, hunting over mossy rocks and diving into the 
hollows beneath them, If Zesia be a wren, I suspect Horeifes must be 
classed with it. ‘The note is precisely similar. 

I shot H. brunneifrons twice in the Laéching valley between 10,000 and 
12,000 feet. Both specimens were moulting their tails, so that I could not 
take complete measurements. The wing measures 1-85, tarsus 0°75, bill from 
forehead 0°32, from gape0°5 inch. The irisis brown, legs pale horny, bill 
blackish above, yellow near the base of the lower mandible. 

Sittid @, 

248 Srrpa Horatavensts, J. ind S—A_ single specimen, shot at 
about 11,000 feet on the Choli range, differs from Darjiling birds in the paler 
colour of the head, in a distinct pale spot at the Dack of the neck, and in the 
bill being rather shorter. The latter character, however, is slightly variable 
in most Siffe, and the pale head may be due t immaturity. Length, 
measured before skinning, 4°75, ins., wing 2°9, tail 1°45, tarsus 0°75, foot 1°5, 
bill from forehead 0°35. The two outer rectrices on each side have a distinct 
white spot near their tips much larger, farther from the tip and extending 
obliquely across the feather in the outer pair smaller, and often confined to 

the inner web close to the tip in the next, 

~ In Northern Sikkim I observed no Sifta above about 7 000 feet. 
Certhiade. 

244 Certara nipaLensts, Hodgs—Cgmmon from 8,000 to 13,000 feet 
in the pine woods of Northern Sikkim, in which at the time of my visit I 
found it associating with flocks of Zophophanes and Phylloscopi. Vt 

‘appears in this region entirely to replace C. discolor of Outer Sikkim. 

- Measurement of a fresh specimen: Length 5-5, wing 2°8, tail 2°8, bill from 

forehead 05, tarsus 0°7, foot 1°5 inch. Iris brown, legs horny, bill blackish 

ae above, white below. 

" Y Peride. re... 


‘ Fes 637° Testis wes picrovs (Hodgs.).—I at first mates that this 
zoe “must be a new species, as it agrees very poorly with both Hodgson’ 8 
original description and Gould's figure in the Birds” of Asi. In neither is 
‘any notice taken of the conspicuous whitish half collar. TT find, however, 
that ‘Dr. Stoliczka has: rooeived _ Specimens from the Western Himalay i 
A cacloesly peeling Sikkim exam ining Mr, 
He on’s type specimen he found - traces of the 
, : descriy tion of this tif. a 
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Upper parts dull ashy with a greenish tinge especially on the ramp, 
qnills and tail feathers brown with rather grayer margins. Worehead, sides 
of head and under parts dull butf or dark isabelline rather more rufous 
behind, sides of the neck isabelline forming a whitish half collar, paler than 
the underparts. Iris blood red, legs leaden gray, bill black. Length, taken 
before skinning, 4°6, wing 2:8, tail 1-9, tarsus O'8, bill from forehead 0°33 inch. 

Far from scarce in the higher pine forests of the Chola range, and 
common in Northern Sikkim from 8,000 to 13,000 feet, associating with the 
next two species. ; 

641 L. Beavant (Blyth) —? Parus Atkinsoni, Jerdon, Birds of India 
II, p. 276. 

Adult. Head above with moderately long crest, glossy black ; nuchal 
spot and a large white spot on each check commencing in front at the gape 
and including the ear coverts whit®, often tinged with yellow; back dark 
ashy grey, often with an olivaceous tinge, wings and tail dark brown with 
bluish grey edging, inner margin of quills white ; chin, throat and upper breast 
black without ¢loss, lower breast and abdomen rather pale grayish brown, 

* more rufous behind ; axillaries, under wing coverts and lower tail coverts pale 

ferruginous. Iris brown, legs leaden gray, bill black. Wing 2°6 t 2-8, tail 

; 1:84 to 2°05, tarsus 0°73 to O'S, bill from forehead 0°33 to 0°38 inch. These 
= are the extreme measurements.of six specimens, 

Young bird. Top of head glossless black, spots on nape and cheeks usu- 
ally pale primrose yellow, sometimes white, the black of the chin and throat 
ill-defined and passing.gradually into the dull olivaceous gray, more or less 
rufescent on the abdomen. Crest very slightly developed. I cannot help 
suspecting that this is Dr. Jerdon’s Parus Atkinson, the only difference ap- 
pears to be the length of the tarsus in that form, which is less than in any 
specimen of Zoph. Beavani which I possess, otherwise the measurements cor- 
respond exactly. . 

Loph. Beavani is by far the most common tit in the pine forests of 
Sikkim. Both on the Cholarange, and in the northern valleys, I met with if 

in abundance, 
Lam inclined to believe that the upper figure in the Plate of Z. rubidi- 
ventris in Gould's Birds of Asia, pt. XI, represents this specigs. 
G42 L. Aiuoprvs, (Hodgs.). Mr. Blyth pointed out in the [bis for 
1867, p. 34, that this bird is a Lophophanes. Not only is it so, but the 
crest is comparatively longer than in allied species. No complete description 
‘appears ever to have been’ given of it. | 
| Adult. Head above and a long recurved crest glossy black ; a rather large 
[ J spot on the nape, and on each side of the head and neck, extending from 
we the gape below the eye to a considerable distance behind the ear coverts, 
‘ede pure white ; back dark ashy, often tinged with olivaceous, passing into 
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dull olive on the rump, wings and tail brown, edged olivaceoys exter- 
nally, the quills with whitish inner margins; all the larger wing coyerts and 
some of the smaller primary coverts with white or isabelline spots, forming 
two very well marked bars ; chin, throat, and upper breast, with the sides of 
the neck and breast, behind the white spot black, lower breagj and abdomen 
fawn colour, flanks and under tail coverts rather olivaceous. Iris dark brown 
legs leaden gray, bill black. Length before skinning 4 to 4:1, wing 2:3 to 
2'4, tail 1°65 to 1:8, tarsus, 0°65 to 0°7, bill from forehead 0°27 to 0°3 inch. 

In the young bird the head is dull black, cheek spots primerose yellow, 
back olive, chin and throat brown, breast and abdomen olivaceous. 

This is rather less common than the other two species but it is far from 
rare in the Sikkim pine forests and has the same distribution. It is closely 
allied to L. melanolophus, (Vig.), but the coloration of the under parts is 
different. 

In September and October, these three crested tits were found, old and 

young, associating in large flocks, together with «Phylloseopi, Certhia nipa- 
~ Jensis, and, below 10,000 feet, with Fuhinw, Minla ignotincta and some 
other Leiotrich in@, and Siphia strophiata. The tits are perhaps the most 
abundant of all, and may be seen actively hunting over the stems and 
branches of the different trees, pines, birch, &c. for insects. 

G35 ASerrmauiscus rovscnistvs, (Hodgs.).—Forehead, centre line of 
head and nape, a collar completely encircling the neck, a band from the base of 
the lower mandible on each side, passing below the ear coverts, and all the 
lower parts, except the chin and throat, rufescent fawn, or dull ferruginous, 
lores and sides of head including a broad stripe over each eye, and a narrower 
one underneath, uniting behind and running back past the nape, glossy black ; 
ear coverts fawn colour with black mixed ;*baek grey with an olivaceous 
tinge, quills and wing coverts dark brown with slightly paler edgings exter- 
nally, the quills with whitish inner margins ; lower wing coverts paler fawn 
than the breast. ‘Tail brown, the central rectrices darker on the inner web, 
the three inner pairs with bluish grey edges, the three outer pairs with the 
terminal half or rather more of the outer web whitish, and a small portion 
of the inner web near the tip. Chin dusky black, throat and centre of 
foreneck silky avhite, mixed with black. Ins yellow, (not brown as stated 
by Hodgson), legs yellowish brown, bill black. Length taken before skinning 
4°5 inches, wing 2°25, tail 2°1, tarsus 0-7, bill from forehead 0:28 inch, 

IT met with this bird but twice. On the first occasion a flock of 20 
or 30 were hunting about on birch and pine trees at about 10,000 feet near 
Lichiing ; on the second occasion a smaller flock were similarly occupied at 
about 9,000 feet in the Lachen valley. It is probably only found in the 
pine forests of Northern Nipal and Sikkim. | : 

But for Gould’s figure in the Birds of Asia, it would be difficult to 
recognise this bird. 
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' Motacillide. 

Matractrna Honasont, G. R. Gray, Ibis, 1865, p. 49.—? IL lugubris 
Pall. ? Af, Cashmiriensis, Brooks. 

I am rather surprised to find that all the Jofacille shot in Up- 
per Sikkim are of a species distinct from any found in the plains of 
India. I can searecly have any doubt but that they belong to JL 
Hodgsoni of Gray, although it is probable that skins upon which that 
species was founded represent the winter, or at least the autumn plumage. 
I have two specimens agreeing well with Mr. Blyth’s very brief account in 
the Ibis, having very little of the throat white and a distinct black line from 
the gape below the eye, but from the appearance of the chin and from 
another specimen in which the change to winter plumage has not proceeded 
so far, it is evident that in full summeg garb the whole throat and chin are 
black, just as in personata, from which this form is chiefly distinguished 
by its black back in the breeding season, and its rather longer bill. I will 
give a somewhat more complete description of the summer and winter 
plurmage of this bird, 

Summer.—Forehead and forepart of crown and superciliary, stripe, a 
large wing patch formed of the secondary, greater and medium coverts, 
narrow edges and tips to the primary quills and broad ones to the seconda- 
ries, two outer tail feathers, frequently but not always with the exception of 
the inner edges of the inner of the two or of both, and lower parts from 
the breast white, the rest of the plumage black, Perhaps the extreme chin 
and a narrow stripe running back from each side of the base of the lower 
mandible may remain white, but [ suspect not. 

In winter plumage, the bird appears scarcely to differ from 1. Luzonien- 
sis. In a specimen shot on Oetober 4th, there is still a broader gorget on the 
breast than in that species, but otherwise there is no difference. * The whole 
face is white, the moustachial stripe having vanished. The back is grey, 
hinder part of crown and nape black, wings and tail feathers as in summer 
plumage, except that the wing patch is not quite so pure a white. The 
flanks are greyish. It is possible that this may be an example of JL. 
Luzoniensis, but I think not. All these species of wagtail are nearly 
undistinguishable in winter dress. . 

The intermediate plumage, which I suppose to be that on which the 
species was founded, has the face white, except a line from the gape below 
the eye, and including the ear coverts. The dimensions are 


Wing. Tail, Tarsus. Bill from forehead. Bill from gape, 
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Young birds are uniformly grey on the head and back, sides of had and 
lower parts white, with a narrow black pectoral sorget, ‘ 

Without specimens I cannot tell if this bird differs from IL tugubris, 
Pall. The Japanese bird called Jf fugens by Temminck and Schlegel in 
the Fauna Japonica (M. japoniea, Swinhoe), and considered by them to be 
Pallas's bird, is shewn by Tristram (Ibis, 1866, p. 291,) to be entirely distinet, 
it being easily recognised by the greater portion of the primary quills being 
white, and Mr, Tristram considers the true If, lugubris, Temminck, to be an 
African species. But Mr. J. R. Gray in his ‘ Hand list’ gives the locality for 
MM, lugubris, Pall., (a different bird probably from Temminck's) as Northern 
Asia and Persia, and quotes the figure in Gould's birds of Europe. 

Now the bird in winter plumage on Gould's plate agrees very well with 
MM. Hodgsoni, and the bird in summer plumage only differs in haying a 
narrow white line from behind the eye to the lower breast somewhat as in 
Af. alba, The figures rather exceed the Sikkim birds in size, but in most of 
Gould’s figures the dimensions are a little too largt. The bill too in the plate 
appears a little shorter. I cannot, therefore, feel sure that the forms are 
identical, but I think it very probable that they are. 

I met with no wagtails in Eastern Sikkim, but on ascending to about 
12,000 feet in the Lachung valley I found them common. It is probable that 
they breed here, for I had seen none in the lower valleys, and but few 


migratory birds had made their appearance on September 11th when I first 


met with them. All were beginning to change their plumage. 

Bupyres virrpis, Gm.—A single young specimen in grey plumage was 
obtained at Yeomatong (12,000 feet) on the 13th September. It was 
doubtless migrating. 


Alaudide. 


596 Preastes acriis ? Sykes.— Whether the common Indian tree pipit 
is to be called P. plumatus, Miill., P. arboreus, Bechst,, P. agilis, Sykes or 
P. maculatus, Hodgs., I must-leave others to decide. On Mr, Blyth’s 
authority, Dr. Jerdon in his appendix refers Anthus agilis, Sykes, to <A. 
arboreus, and substitutes Mr. Hodgson’s name maculatus for the Indian 
race. Mr. Bigth in his commentary in the Ibis, 1867, p. 31, uses Sykes's 
name, but says that Sykes’s type has more the appearance of the European 
trivialis (= arboreus= plumatus teste Gray Hand list, p. 251). Von Pelzeln 
(Ibis, 1568, p. 312,) is inclined to unite the Indian and European forms, but 
almost all European writers keep them distinct.* Lastly Mr.*Hume (Ibis, 


1870, p. 287,) points out that in his large collection he has representatives 


of all the varieties of the European tree Digits together with numerous forms 
intermediate between them and the forms deseribed by Hodgson and Sykes, 
. ® Comp. Waldeg, Ibis, 1868, p, 312 note, Gray, Hand list |, c., &c, 
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but he adds that there are geveral of his Indian types unrepresented by 
European }pecimens. Under these circumstances I cannot help thinking it 
highly probable that there are really two distinct races, one found in Europe 
and Western Asia, the other in Eastern Asia, and that the two meet in 
Inca, and in the countries due North of India in which they interbreed. 
We know that India is the limit of Eastern and Western forms in several 
migratory birds, as Motacille Luzoniensis and MW. alba ;* Erythrosterna parva 
and JY. leucura, &c., and the same may very possibly be the case* with the 
tree pipits. Chinese examples would go far to settle this question. If they 
are identical with the species from Bengal, whilst birds from Western India 
are, as we are assured, undistinguishable from European examples, it will be 
fair to look upon intermediate forms as hybrids. 

I saw no tree pipits in Eastern or_ Northern Sikkim until about the 
20th September, then they appeared in considerable numbers. Two 
specimens which I have preserved are more olive above and more fulvous 
below than those usually «hot in the plains of India. They have broad 
fulvous edges to the wing coverts and green margins fo the quills, whilst 
these are whitish in birds from Central India. 

Comparing my specimens with the figure of Anfihus arboreus in Gould’s 
Birds of Europe, the bill in the former appears decidedly larger. 

GO1l Anrnvus srr iatus, Blyth—Common in all the northern parts 
of Sikkim. I found it in clearings at a little below 7,000 feet carly in 
September, and at Phalung above 15,000 in the beginning of October. 

GO5 A. rosacevs, Hodgs.—lIt is, I believe, pretty generally admitted that 
this bird is distinct from (4. Cecilit, Sav. (<= A. eervinus, Pall.). Mr. Hume 
is doubtful on the subject (Ibis 1871, p. 35), but Mr. Tristram (ib, p. 233,) 
is decidedly of opinion that itds 4 different race, and he further separates as 
A, japonicus, Temm, and Schl., the race found in China, Eastern Siberia,f &e. 

Whether the latter be not A. vosaceus, Hodgs., in winter plumage 
remains to be determined. I cannot believe that the birds with olive backs 
and yellow axillaries which abound in Sikkim are represented by any stage 
of plumage of A. Ceeilii; at least such specimens as I have seen are 
certainly different. Specimens obtained by Major Godwin-Austen on the 
Khasi Hills were precisely like mine from Sikkim. » 

I found Anthus rosaceus common on the Choli range in August, and in 
the valleys of Northern Sikkim, from 12,000 to 15,000 feet. It doubtless 
breeds at these elevations, and it is, I believe, a constant resident in the 
Iiimalayas, rirely or never descending to the plains. I presume Mr. 


* Can M, dukhunensis be a hybrid race between these two, Some specimens from 
Western India have no more white omthe wings than the Eqopean bird. 

+ Mr. G. BR, Gray dovs the same in his Hand list, but marks A japonicus as 
doubtful, ‘ : 
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Tristram means the Himalayas bs North India, when he Saye that this 
bird is common in the latter at all seasons. The distinction is important. 
Most Anglo-Indians when they speak of North India, mean the Panjab and 
North-West Provinces, not the Himalayas, and the fauna of the two regions 
is quite different. 

761 Ataupa (Calandrella) pracnypacryta, Temm.—Common in flocks 
in all the higher valleys of Northern Sikkim above 12,000 feet. I found it 
especially abundant at Yeomatong 12,000 feet, Momay, 15,000, and Phalung 
16,000, At the latter place early in October the short toed larks were in 
flocks of several hundreds, just as they are found in March in the plains of 
India. 

Jerdon, in the generic character of Calandrella, assions a minute first 
primary to this bird. I cannot find ust in any Indian specimens, and I have 
examined skins from Bengal, the North-West Provinces, aad Nagpur besides 
those from Upper Sikkim. That it is also absent in European and African 
specimens is, I think, clear, because Cabanis jn the: Museum Heineanum, 
places Calandrella (Calandritis, Cab.) with Ofocorys in a distinct subfamily 
from the other larks on account of their wanting the rudimentary first 
primary. 

Orocornis Enwest sp. nov. O, torque frontali tenui, loris, genis, pileo 
cristis duobus sincipitalibus, et fascia lata pectorali nigris ; fronte superiori, 
superciliis latis, regione auriculari, lateribus colli, mento, gula, pectore, 
inferiori, abdomineque albis ; nucha, cervice, uropyqio et tectricibus alarum 
pallide grisco-lilacinis ; dorso pallide brunneo, und cum supracaudalibus 

Susco-striato ; remigibus brunneis: primi pogonio externo albo, primariis 
ceteris albescente-, secundariis albo marginatis et terminatis ; tribus remigi- 
bus ultimim elongatis, et rectricibus mediis brumneis, latissime fulvo-limbatis, 
cateris rectricibus nigricantibus, duobus externis utringue albo limbatis et 
terminatis ; rostro nigro, subtus ad basin pallido, pedibus nigris. Long. tota 
775: long, ale 47, caude 32, tarsi 0.9, digiti posterioris cum mae 0-75, 
‘unguis modo O38, rostri a fronte OrA, a rictu O'G, 

Narrow frontal band, lores, sides of head below the eye, and a band 
running back befow the ear coverts, but not extending down the sides of the 
neck, crown of the head, two sincipital tufts, and the upper part of the breast 
black ; forehead above the black band, broad supercilia running back from it, 
with the ear coverts, sides of the neck intervening between the black of the 
cheeks and that of the breast, throat lower breast and abdomen white; nape, 
back of neck, rump and wing coverts pale greyish lilac; back pale fulvous 
brown with narrow dusky central stripes to the feathers, upper tail coverts 
long, pale brown with narrow central stripes and whitish edges ; quills brown, 








the first primary with’ a white outer web, remaining primaries with narrow 
~ isabelline edges and tips which become white on the secondaries, the three 
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last quills «(tertiaries) and the central tail feathers brown with broad fulvous 
margins, the other tail feathers blackish with very narrow pale tips which 
ean only be apparent in a freshly moulted specimen, the two outer rectrices on 
each side edged aad tipped with white, most broadly on the outermost in 
which nearly the whole outer web is white ; wing lining white ; flanks fulvous ; 
bill black above, pale near the base below ; legs black, soles of feet yellowish. 

This species is nearer to O. penicillata than to O. longirostris. It is 
distinguished from the former by the black of the sides of the neck not 
joining that on the breast, and apparently by its more lilac coloration. From 
O. longirostris it differs in its much shorter bill, black legs,* paler tints of the 
upper plumage, and the purer white of the lower parts. Specimens of O. 
longirostris in the Indian Museum have no black frontal band at the base of 
the bill, and the black of the crown is got distinctly defined, but passes into 
the brown of the nape, whereas in the new species the margin is distinct, 

From O. alpestris it differs entirely in coloration, it is much paler above 
and purer white below, it wamts the broad dark centres to the feathers of the 
mantle, and although my specimen is evidently in freshly moulted winter 
plumage, there is no trace of yellow on the head. Judging from Gould's 
figure inthe Birds of Europe, O. a/pestris wants the black frontal band of 
O. Elwesi, and the hind claw in the former is decidedly longer. 

Three specimens of this horned lark were shot by Captain Elwes close 
to Kongra Lama pass, between 15,000 and 16,000 feet. I did not myself 
notice any at this spot, but I believe I saw some near the Donkia pass at 
nearly 18,000 feet elevation. The only specimen I possess, for which I am 
indebted to Captain Elwes, is in beautiful condition, haying evidently first 
completed its autumnal moult. 


- 
Accentorida. 


So far as I can judge, the Accentors have as good a claim to form a 
distinct family as the buntings or larks have. Searcely any two ornithologists 
assien the same poition to them, they rank alternately as thrushes, warblers, 
Ampelide and finches. 

G52 Accenror s1paLEensis, Hodgs.—This bird was by ho means rare at 
high elevations in the Laching valley. Elwes obtained it at the Tankra-la, I 
shot it on the hills above Yeomatong, and near Momay Simdong. I never 
saw it below 14,000 feet, nor far from a glacier, indeed the moraines of 
glaciers appeared to me its most common haunt. Sometimes it was solitary, 
but more frequently three or four birds occurred together, on the ground or on 
rocks. In the Lachen valley I did not meet with it, and in the upper part 
of that valley, it appeared to be completely replaced by A. rubeculoides. 

* Two specimens of O. longirostris from the Western Himalayas in tho Indian 
Museum have brown legs, like the figure in P, L. S. 1855, Aves, pl. OXI. 
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654 A. STROPHTATTS, Hodgs.—I obtained at Yeomatong, aout 12,000 
feet above the sea, a single specimen of what may be the ae of this 
species. It differs in the breast being fulvous with broad black streaks 
instead of uniformly ferruginous. The claws too appear to be a little 
straighter. It is possible that this may be distinct, but it is at least equally 
probable that it is a young bird. 

I am indebted to Mr. W. 8. Atkinson for an adult specimen of A. 
strophiatus obtained on the Singalela range. 

656 A. nuBnEcuLomeEs, Hodgs,—This bird was only seen in the Upper 
Lachen valley above 14,000 feet, together with Zeucosticte hamatopyyia, 
Otocoris ELlwest, and other birds belonging evidently to the Tibetan fauna. 
Whole head and neck greyish brown, rather browner above, and greyer 
below, back feathers blackish brown with broad rufous brown margins, 

- shoulder of wing greyish brown, the quills and coverts dark brown with 

’ rufous or fulvous brown margins, broader on the last secondaries and coverts, 
and both ranges of the latter with whitish tips, tail feathers the same colour 
as the quills with very slight pale edges, breast ferrugimous, abdomen whitish, 
flanks fulvous with a few dark streaks ; iris clear pale brown, bill black, legs 
reddish brown. Dimensions taken before skinning: length 63, wing 2:9, 
tail 2°55, tarsus 0°95, bill from forehead 0-45 in. | 

This bird was met with on hill sides, and had, like A. nipalensis, an 
especial preference for the piles of loose blocks of rock and stones so com- 

mon at high elevations and in glacier regions. 

Fringillide. 

MycERonAs MELANOXANTHUS, (Hodgs.).—T wo or three specimens were 
seen at moderate elevations in Northern Sikkim. For the only one I have 
Tam indebted to Captain Elwes. It was shot at about 11,000 feet in 
the Liching valley near Yeomatong. 

Preervvuna EnytnMRocernana, (Vigors).—I shot one specimen at about 
11,000 feet on the Chola range, and another at the same elevation in the 
Lichen valley. It appears not to be a common bird in Northern Sikkim. 

The head in the male is dull scarlet or bright ferruginous rather than 
dull crimson, chin black, and the white tips to be larger wing coverts are 
wanting in fdults ; the primary coverts in both sexes are dull black through- 
out, outer secondary coverts black with grey tips, the black decreasing in 
‘amount towards the body. 

A young male has the head greenjsh like the female, but with some 
dashes of red, the throat and flanks also greenish, middle of the breast 
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Certral tail feathers in both sexes about half inch short of the outer ones, 

P. WrPaLensis, Hodgs.—One specimen obtained on the Lachen valley 
at about 10,000 feet. Like the last it did not appear to be of frequent 
occurrence. Neither Captain Elwes nor I obtained the rare P. erythaca, Blyth. 

733 PyReRnorLectes EPAULETTA, Hodgs.—A male was shot by Captain 
Elwes at about 11,000 feet on the Chola range. No specimens were obtained 
in Northern Sikkim, nor was this bird seen there. 

Carpadacus, A female or young male shot near Léchting differs both in 
coloration and structure from the female of C. erythrinus. ‘The bill is 
longer and more pyrrhuline, the colour is uniformly hair brown above, darker 
than in C. erythrinus, and witlr no dark centres to the feathers, nor pale tips 
to the wing coverts, the rump alone having an olivaceous tinge. Beneath 
it is white, sullied on the throat, breast and flanks ; darkest and with faint 
brown mesial streaks to the feathers on the breast. Wing 32, tail 2'2, 
tarsus 0°72, bill from forehead 0-45 inch. 

About Chingtim andeLatong at the end of September I found flocks 
of rose-finches which at the time I took for C. erythrinus in summer plum- 
age. I only preserved a male, but this also appears to have a larger bill than 

« the common Indian rose-finch. 1 find another male specimen in the Indian 
Museum fromeLeh in Western Tibet, apparently of the same race. It is 
highly probable that these birds are the males of the above species. 

. It is doubtless also to this form that Bonaparte alludes (Consp. Gen. 
Av. I, p. 534.) under the head of Carpodacus erythrinus, when he says 
* Specimina ex Kamschatka a el. Kittlitzo allata in Mus, Maguntie vidimus, 
‘rostro latiore, magis incurvo ; rubro colore vividiore, nec roseo, Nec coccineo, 
‘tergo magis rubente.”’ Ve 

740 Propassen tuvra, Bon. P. frontalis, Blyth—This beautiful rose 
finch is ecoxnmon on the Chola range above 12,000 feet, keeping mostly to 
the rhododendron bushes, but sometimes seen on grassy hill sides. It was 
rare in Northern Sikkim, The birds at the time of our visit were single or in 
pairs, and were probably breeding; but I saw no young ones. It was 

_ doubtless later in the year that they were found in flocks on mount Tongla 
by Captain Beavan, at a lower elevation than any were seen by us. (Ibis, 


1868 p. 177). . / 
The following are the dimensions of P. thura taken from freshly killed 


specimens :— . 

: Length. Wing. Tail, Tarsus, Bill from forehead, 
Male, PPTTTIETT Ri RLS, Oo -« Me 3° 1 | Oras 
oy. 3:2 275 O98 0.46 


FOmaley yeeeee or eee eee 65 

- Since returning from Darjiling I have received fom Mr. Mandelli an 

undescribed species of the genus, obtained on the Singalelé range. This 1 
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747 Pyrrnwosriza puntcea, Hodgs.—A single male of this layge finch 
was shot by me at about 14,000 feet elevation on the Chola eke. on a 
grassy hill side, with scattered bushes, and in the neighbourhood of rocky 
crags. . 

746 Procarpuerts Niparensis, Hodgs.—I saw this bird once or twice 
on the Chola range at about 13,000 to 14,000 feet elevation, and a specimen 
was, I think, shot by Captain Elwes. It was seen on open grassy ground 
with seattered rocks and scrub rhododendron. 

750 Cinysomrreis sprvomes, (Vigors)—Common in small flocks up 
to about 9,000 feet locally in the Lichting valley, keeping to clearings or 
grassy hill sides. I did not notice the Siskin either on the Cholé range or 

at high elevations in Northern Sikkim. It probably breeds at moderate 
altitudes. I found flocks early in September as low as 7,000 feet, at Kedim, 
between Chingtam and Lachine. 

» 753 Frivor.avpa yemortcona, Hodgs.—Elwes obtained one speci- 
men which, I believe, belonged to this species, at the Tankra pass. I did not 
meet with the bird myself, nor have I compared Elwes’s specimen since 
returning, but this bird has been frequently obtained in Sikkim before, 
(Blyth, Tbis, 1867, p. 45). 

LEvcOSsTICTE HZMATOPYGIA, Gould.—I only met with this bird within 
a mile or two of Kangra Lama pass, at an elevation exceeding 15,000 feet. 
There it was abundant in flocks of 15 or 20. It has a rather swift flight, 
and from the nature of the country it inhabits, in autumn at all events, 
must always settle on the ground or on rocks. 

In none of my specimens are the pink edges to the feathers of the ramp 
much developed, and in some, doubtless young birds, they are entirely want- 
ing ; the distinction is not sexual, for I have’more than one female in which 
they are fairly developed. The head too is much paler in colour than in 
Gould's figure in the Birds of Asia; some specimens have the head feathers 
dark at the base with broad brown margins, which would doubtless wear off 
in the spring as in Luspiza melanocephala. The iris is brown; bill black,” 
except at the base of the lower mandible, where it is greenish ; legs black, 
Dimensions taken on fresh specimens. 


. Length. Wing. Tail, Tarans, Bill from forehead, 
Male, een eae eet eee eee eee eee 7 46 a1 O'85 0°45 incl, 
Female,... eee nne een eeeeee 7 ; 4'3 a1 O'85 042 a 


MOoNTIFRINGILLA RUFICOLIS, sp. nov. Mas capite dorsoque pallidescente 
brunneis, hoe late fuscescente striato ; fronte albescente, uropygio rufescente ; 
~ guperciliis, genis, mento et gula media albis ; loris, linea infraoculari, (postice 
supra regionem auricylarem producta et brunnescente,) et striis duobus 
gularibus, una utringue ab mandibuli p ucta, postice divergentibus, nigris ; 
regione auriculari et cglli lateribus ferrygineis, spatio parvo albo subius ad 
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gulam interveniente ; remigibus brunneis, extus, primo excepto, fulvo-, intus 
albo mardinatis ; primt pogonio externa et pennarwm singularum, preter 4 
primas et tres ultimas, macictlis magnis basin versus pogoniorum inlernorum 
albis ; tectricibus alarum minoribus plerumque albis ; angulo ale grisescente ; 
supracaudalibus fulvis elongatis, rectricibus mediis fusco brunneis, fulvo mar- 
ginatis, cateris basin versus pallide cinecreis, postice et ad margines albescen- 
fibus, terminationibus semipollicaribus cum rectricihus mediis concoloribus ; 
pectore abdomineque albis, vie fulvo tinetis; tridibus rufescenti-brunneis, 
rostro pedibusque nigris. Long. tota G, long. ale 3°75, cauda@ 2°35, tarsi 082, 
rostri a fronte O42, poll. (Angl.). : 

Femina fronte albescente et uropygio rufescente ; torque collari subtus 
haud interrupto, postice brunneo, Habitat in Tibet. 

Male. Forehead whitish passing into the rather pale umber brown of 
the head ; supercilia white ; lores and a line from them passing under the eye 
black, this line is continued posteriorly over the ear coverts, and its colour 
changes to dark ferruginousg back umber brown with broad central dusky 
streaks to the feathers, ramp more ferruginous ; wings brown, the first prima- 
ry with the outer web white, the others with fulvous outer margins, all with 
white internal edges, and a broad white wing band, only visible on the ex- 
panded wing, formed by a large spot on the inner webs of all the primaries 
except the first four, and the whole basal portion of the inner web of the 
remaining quills except the last three, which have broad fulvous borders ; 
smaller wing coverts mostly white, angle of the wing greyish. Upper tail 
coverts very long, pale umber with a fulvous tinge ; central tail feathers and 
the tips of the remainder for about half an inch dark brown with fulvous 
margins, basal portion of all the tail feathers except the central pair pale 
ashy with some white on both tnner and outer webs between the grey por- 
tion and the brown tips, increasing in quantity on the outer feathers, and 
running up the external web which is entirely white in the outermost pair. 
Sides of the head below the black eye streak, chin and throat white, with two 
black lines, one from each side of the base of the lower mandible, running back- 
wards and diverging; ear coverts bright ferruginous, sides of the neck the 
same, but a little paler, the rufous tint forming a demi-collar, only inter- 
rupted for a very narrow space in front ; remainder of the lowe parts white 
with an isabelline tinge. Iris reddish brown, bill and legs black. 

The female wants the whitish forehead and the rafescent tinge on the 
rump ; the demi-collar is brown posteriorly, and, in the only specimen ob- 
tained, it is continuous round the front of the neck. 

The dimensions given above were taken from a male before skinning. 
The following are taken from two other skins, a male agd a female. 

«  - Wing, Tail. Tarsus, Hind claw, Bill from forehead, Bill from gape. 
Malo, «0s. 963 ‘223 0°85 036 O42 | 0°53 
Femnlo,...... 956 21 O87 0-82 O-43 O54 


fom 
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This bird differs widely from every described form. In stru¢ture it is 
closely allied to AL nivalis, and differs from Leucosticte in its pie wings 
and tail. The plumage may become whiter in the winter. 

I met with one flock of this new finch near Kangra Lama pass, and 
with another at Phaling, both places inhabited by purely Tibetan forms, and at 
elevations of 15,000 to 16,000 feet. It is probably common in Tibet. Dr. 
Stoliczka is of opinion that it is the same as the undescribed Montifringilla 
found by him in Ladak (J. A. S. B., 1868, pt. LI, p, 62), but of which his 
specimen is not now in Calcutta. 
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Corvidea. 


657 Ooxvvs corax, L. (C. Tibetanus, Hodgs.).—I give the measure- 
ments of four birds taken before skinning. They do not exceed those given 
by H. von Pelzeln (This, 1868, p. 316) { from Dr. Stoliezka’s notes, so that it 

1s improbable that the Eastern race is really distinct. Mr. Blyth appears to 
consider the Tibetan bird identical with the Earopean, (Ibis, 1870, p. LG, 
note,) and I learn from Captain Elwes that Dr. Jerdon is of the same opi- 
nion, indeed he placed O, Zibetanus amongst the doubtful species in his 
Appendix. 


1, 2. 3. 4. 
Male, Fomale, Sex not ascertained. 

LGOMBth,..ccccrceccvewerecnescevesevee 2d" 25'3 25°75 25°95 * 
WORE, Sciush Savitesesccevecceveece 19°25 19° 18-75 19° 
Tail, eS cette teesetese ee #8 seeee 11°5* 10°75 ll: ll" 
TOPROR sce sacksie daueverste ¢epheane 10" 24+ 2°76 2°75 
Length of bill from gape,...... 3°25 2‘S5f sb 3 
Height of ditto, senuee 68 08 seaeee 13 11+ 1°25 1°25 


The wings when closed just reach the end of the tail which is very 
distinctly wedge-shaped. Iris very dark brown, 

Ravens were not seen much below 14,000 feet, but above that elevation 
they were common both on the Chola range and in Northern Sikkim, 

660 Corvus Varnianti,t Less. (C. culminatus, Sykes).—Some specimens 
from Northern Sikkim are so much larger than any from the plains of India 
shat I am strgngly disposed to think them distinct, but other specioams from 
the same locality are no larger than those from Calcutta. 

There 1s sgndiderable: variation in the size of this species in India, as 
the following series of measurements will shew :— 


* Tn the dried specimen the tail measures only 10°5, and the meen of tho bill is 
1:15, taraus 2°7. 

+ These measurements are from the dried skin. 

 t Lord Walden in the Ibis, 1868, p, 165, note, has pointed out that Lesson's ‘name 


C. Levaillantii (potius Paillanti) has priority over Sykes's, Va ae 
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, Tei. Tarsus. Bill from ee, 
a cent (in Indian Museum,)..0.0.0. 11°6 67 2.17 se 
O LEGO WibeOncccccacepchekeeriocses ~ 12° & 2°35 2-5 
F EPIGEO CICEOs cis cnesca tur uhtenvedecedéttieecc. ce 126 7b 2°28 25 
A Godavari Walley ys ic éciiccs ca ceecci vac covececee 12°5 7°25 2°05 23 
hse es Bvichectone hindi 1S | OHS sl 23 


Whilst two specimens shot at Lichiing had the following dimensions :— 
Wing. Tail, Tarsus, Bill from gapo, Whole length. 
Lj ceccccernrs 1425 O'S 2h 235 21°75 
Bivcsvessvons 1835 875 24 2°35 20° 
Neither of these had completed its moult, but probably the longest 
quills and tail feathers are full grown. A specimén obtained by Dr. 
Stoliczka in Western Tibet measures 


Wing. Tail, Tarsus. Bill from forehead, 
13°5 9 ° 24 2°45 


And in all the bill, although not longer from the gape, is stouter and higher, 
and the gonys apppears longer. But on the other hand a specimen brought 
by Captain Elwes from Lachting has the wing only 12°2, tail 8 inches, 
whilst a specimen from the Chola range has the same measurement precisely. 
The sexes are unfortunately not recorded on my specimens, 

Under all the circumstances I do not like to propose a new name, but it 
is quite possible that the Himalayan form is larger than that found in the 
plains of India. The dimensions given by Jerdon for C. culminatus : 
length 21 inch, wing 134, tail 74, equal those of Himalayan specimens. 
This variability in size probably f™lains the difference of opinion between 
Mr. Blyth, (Ibis, 1868, p. 132,) and Captain Beavan with Colonel Tytler 
(Ibis, 1867, p. 328), as to the distinction, or otherwise, of the Andaman crow. 
Specimens of C. Vaillanti frém Malacca precisely resemble those from 
Bengal. 

Crows were common up to about 13,000 feet, above which elevation 
they seemed to be replaced by ravens. They appeared far more abundant 
about 8,000 feet in the higher valleys than below that elevation ; there were 

arge flocks of them near most of the villages, but, as usual with C. Vaillanti, 
not about houses like the Indian C. splendens. . 
666 Nucrrraga wemispria, Vigors.—This is rare on thp outer ranges 
of Sikkim, but common in the pine forests of the interior. It is not a very 
wary bird, but is usually to be seen on the edges of open clades or on trees 
outside the forest, Its ery and flight are both decidedly corvine. lLonce saw a 
pair hawking after butterflies just as crows may sometimes be observed to do ; 
the white of the outer tail feathers becomes very conspicuous when the birds” 
are thus engaged. ‘The iris is dark brown. rt ; 
" 679 Freoitus oracunus, L. & Himalayanus, Gould.—Von Pelzeln 
BP has pointed out (Jour. f. Ornith, for 1865, and Ibig, 1868, p. 317), that 
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there is no constant difference in size between the Western Himalayafi choughs 
and J. graculus. But my specimens from Sikkim with one i So a 
female and probably a young bird, somewhat exceed the dimensions given by 
v. Pelzeln.* 








Wing, Tail, Tarsus, Bill from gape. 
Male from Sikkim,... 000 608 008 ceseee ese 2°75 G5 2°4 23 
Three females, ditto,............0. LbStol2858t068 22 to 2°35 2-to2'3 
Male from Switzerland, v. Pelzoln, 12°17 5°52 2'07 2°41 


I have unfortunately only one male specimen. In the smallest specimen 
brought down by me the wing does not exceed eleven inches. 

The red-billed chough is rather searce on the Cholé range. I only saw 
it once at about 13,000 feet elevation. In Northern Sikkim it abounded 
from about 9,000 to 16,000 feet; at Momay Samdong there were many 
about the houses, as noticed by Mooker, and at first they were not wary, 
but a few shots soon made them wild. They are usually seen about places 
where yaks have been herded, hunting for insects under the dung, but they 
also feed on berries and seeds. The iris is brow 

650 F. ryrrmoconax, (L.)—Dr. Stoliezka found the yellow-billed 
chough common in “Western Tibet, whilst the red-billed bird was com- 
paratively scarce. In Northern Sikkim precisely the reverse is the ease, 
The red-billed chough abounds, whilst the Alpine chough was only seen onee, 
I found a flock, five or six miles, below Kongra Lama in the Laéchen valley 
at a little below 15,000 feet, and at a place where the fauna was principally 
Tibetan, and I shot one bird which measured : length 16 inches, wing L125, 


tail 7-5, tarsus 1°75, bill from forehead L— The iris is brown, bill yellow, 


feet red. The crop contained small black berries. I fail to see the necessity 
for placing the two choughs in distinct genera. 

Garrulus bispecularis was not seen during the journey, although 
Captain Elwes obtained a specimen from, I believe, the Singalela range. 
Urocissa flavirostris I saw at Laching frequently, but not above 8,000 feet. 


Order—Conumn.. 

3 Columbide, , 

783 Atsocomus Honasont. (Vigors).—Captain Elwes shot® this wood 
pigeon at abous 13,000 feet elevation near the Tankra-l4. I did not meet 
with it. 

790 Co1rmmMBa LevcoNoTA, Vigors.—Locally distributed throughout the 
higher ranges of Sikkim, very common in places, rare in others. This is of 
course the pigeon to which Hooker refers as almost the only animal food he 
could obtain at this place (Him. Jour. II, p. 72). 

—* Von Pelzeln’s measirements are, T presume, in Vienna inches and lines ; these T 
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I ar noticed this pigeon above about 13,000 feet. Its habits and 
flight are very similar to those of the common rock pigeon. 


Order—G aLiin2. 

Pleroclidea. 

Syrrmamarres Treetanvs, Gould.—This fine sand-grouse does not occur 
in Sikkim, but it appears to be found just north of the frontier in Eastern 
Tibet, and four live birds were presented to us by the Governor of Kam- 
bajong. They differed from Gould's figure in the Birds of Asia‘in having the 
ferruginous gorget extending completely round the back of the neck, although 
narrower behind than at the sides. 

In captivity these birds were rather noisy, their double cry being 
frequently uttered. I succeeded in bringing two to Caleutta alive, but they 
only survived a few days, although appasently in health when they reached 
the plains. 


+ Phasianide. 

804 Lornornorvus Impreranvs, (Latham).—The monal is not a com- 
mon bird in Sikkim, 1t is, however, found throughout the higher parts of the 
country at a ligher elevation than any other species. In September I 
occasionally saw birds as high as 14,000 and 15,000 feet, above the level of 
forest. ‘They are very wary, and keep much to the rhodondendron scrub 
which usually covers the sides of the valleys for some distance above the 
limits of the pine trees; I have occasionally seen them feeding im the open 
towards evening. 

805 Crentonnis satyna, (L.)—The horned pheasant is always called 
Monal by the Ghorkas and other Hindustani speaking people of Sikkim. It 
inhabits a lower zone than the frue Monal, but I never saw it below §,000 
feet in Northern Sikkim. In winter it may descend lower, It appeared to me 
to be decidedly scarce in the Lachen and Léchting valleys; far more so than 
it is on the higher hills around Darjiling, or than we found it to be 
on the Chola range. ; 

SO7 IruaGEeNts crvuentvs, (Hardwicke).—Not rare on fhe Chola range, 
but more common in the pine forests of the Lachung valley. I shot it 
only in the latter, in September, in flocks of 10 to 15 birds, males and 
females in about equal proportions, and the young birds of the year in 
the same plumage as the old ones, but easily distinguished by the ab- 
sence of spurs on their legs. The old birds had recently moulted and 
their tails were not full grown. 

All that I saw were in the pine forests around Yeomatong, where 
they were tolerably abundant. They rarely take flight even when fired 
at, but run away and often take refuge on branches of trees. I have shot 
five or six out of one flock by following them up; they usually escape up hill, 
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and if, as frequently takes place, the flock has been scattered, pfter a few 
minutes they commence callingywith a peculiar long ery, somethink like the 
squeal of a kite. The only other note I heard was a sharp monosyllabic 
note of alarm; I have heard a bird utter this when sitting on a branch , 
within twenty yards of me. 

In their crops I found small fruits, leaves, seeds, and in one instance 
what appeared to be the spore cases of a moss; there were no leaves or 
berries of juniper, and the birds were excellent eating. We did not notice 
the unpleasant flavour mentioned by Hooker, probably because better food 
is abundant at the season when we shot our birds, and they consequently do 
not then feed upon pine or juniper. 





Tetraonide. 


817 Lerva ntvicona, Hodgs.—I found the snow partridge abundant on 
the bare slopes of the hills near Yeomatong, at elevations above the limit of 
bushes. Their habits are admirably desoribedsby * * Mountaineer” as quoted 
by Jerdon. They appear to be local in Sikkim. I only saw them at one 
other locality, near Tangu, and Captain Elwes came across some near the 
Tankra-la, They are excellent eating, and by no means tough, if kept for a 
few days. 

FerRaoeartus Tretancs? Gould.—aA species of Tetraogallus was 
shot by Captain Chamer at Phaling ; of one specimen he brought the skin 
to Darjiling, and gave it to Captain Elwes, who considered it to be the 
above species. I did not examine it, but the identification is probably 
correct, since the fauna of Phahing is quite Tibetan. 

The birds seen by Major J. L. Sherwill south of Kinchinjanga, and 
which he thought were probably Tetraogallus Himalayensis (J.°A. 8. B., 
1863, p. 468,) could searcely have been that species, as he says they cliaely 
resembled Pturmagan ; and the snow cock is so much larger than Pturmagan 
that no one who had ever seen the latter could have thought the former 
resembled it. In all aie the birds seen by Major Sherwill were 
Lerva nivicola. 


Order—GRALL&, 

2 Seolopacida. 

879 Ismornyxcivs Srrurnersu, Vigors—We met with ‘several of 
these birds around Yeomatong. Apparently these were one or two families 
which had bred in this broad portion of the Lichung valley. They were, 
for the most part, solitary or in pairs, keeping in the gravel flats or on the 
turf beside the stream, and rather wary. I found remains of insects, appa- 

The paucity of both wales and ducks in the higher regions of Sikkim, 
be nemaprmab le. I onge saw a snipe at Momay Samdong, whieh ee 
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than pe | and may have been Gallinago solitaria. It appears probable 

that the ‘majority of the migratory birds which are found in winter on the 

plains of India pass from Tibet to Hindustan without halting in the Hima- 
» layas. The absence of herons and moorhens is surprising. 


Order—ANSERES. 


954 Casanca rourima, (Pallas)—A pair were seen on the lake Bidan, 
near the Jelep-la in the Chola range, and one was shot by Capt. Elwes. 
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Nores ON THE OrniTiIOLOGY oP Casnatiin,—by W. E. Brooxs, C. E. 
Etawah. 


[Received lst September, 1871.] 


A few short notes on’ some of the birds I met withtn Cashmir, last 
May and June [1571], will probably interest some of the readers of the 
Asiatic Society's Journal. The first requiring notice is— 

Ponroarvs worn, (Schlegel and Miiller)—I procured one on the 
banks of the Tawi river. I also have one from Dhurmsala. A third | speci- 
men was killed near Etawah. The measurements of my birds accord with 
those given by Mr. Wallace in his article in the [bis for January 1568, “ on 
the Raptorial Birds of the Malay Archipelago.” All three specimens have 
a dark terminal tail band, This was, overlooked by Dr. Jerdon who has 
named this bird P. plumbeus, Hodgson ; this and P. humilis are identical. 

Accrritern vireatus breeds pp the Scind valley. The eggs are boldly 
blotched, like those of A. nisus. The eggs of Jf badius are plain bluish 
white without spots. 

Bureo pesertorum.—I procured one at Gulmurg. Thisis the “ Buteo 
vulgaris” of Dr. Jerdon’s Birds of India. £B. vulgaris does not occur 
in India. J/ilvus major, Hume, is the common kite of Cashmir. It 
may always be distinguished from Jf Gevinda by theelarge amount of 
white on the lower surface of the wing. How this bird differs from J/i/eus 
melanotis, Temm. and Schl, is a question I should like to see aifswered, 

I took the eggs of the Cashmir kite which resemble those of Jf 
Govinda, but are rather larger. The eggs are laid in the latter end of April. 

Merors APIASTER is common in Cashmir and breeds there. 

Conacras Garruna is still more common. It nests in holes in trees 
and in river and other banks. 

-Conactas Ixprca.—Only found in the lower range® south of the Ruttun 
‘Pir Moyntain - in fact for the first twenty or thirty miles beyond the Panjab 
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ALcepo BrENGALensts, —Exoessively abundant in Cashmir aha breed- 
ing there very freely, ° 

YuNx rorgvinta—Not unfrequent. Breeds in the large orchard at 
Ramu. | | 


Certiaa Hopesont, n. sp. 

The Cashmir ereeper is closely affined to C. familiaris, but differs in the 
following respects :-— 

1. A much longer bill, which is also much lighter coloured. 

2. Not nearly so rufous in tone, especially as regards ramp and upper 
tail coverts. 

3. The spots on the head and back are very white, and the brown of 
the upper surface, especially that of ghe head, is almost black. This gives 
the Cashmir species a general grey tone, as opposed to the rufous or fulvous 
tone of the European bird. 

4, The Enghsh bird has the three outer primaries (including the 
diminutive tiret) plan brown ; and the fourth is marked with a buff pateh 
on the outer web. In the Cashmir bird there are fowr plain primaries, 
and the fifth is marked with the buff pateh on outer web. On opening the 
wings of the two birds,it Will be found that the arrangement of the buff 
and brown of the quill feathers generally differs in position and extent. I 
have no hesitation whatever in separating the Cashmir species. It has also 
a lighter coloured bill and lighter feet and claws. It is found sparingly in the 
pine woods near the snows. It was seen at Gulmurg and also at Sonamurg, 
where Captain Cock took a few nests. The ege is much more densely 
spotted than that of the English creeper, so as almost to hide the reddish 


- white ground colour. Size 0°59 to 0°65 long, by 0-48 broad; time of laying, 


the first week in June. 
I give dimensions of the two species :— 


Saas, C. Hodgsont. ~ O. familiaris, 
Male. Paras ale. ig: 
Length of skin, oeP evgccsssee este ©6 ceteesee terres 49 4°75 48 4°85 
Wing, - may dng O OO WE Oe coh sadd0 60.60 eresectcesectas, (2 Of 2'5 2°4 2:42 
PRI), cccane sos ccltbsseccccpes cuceut secbenveeseaverscessssmnsen. 020 2'3 24 24 
REGAL ah, Pes © va sancsasieickar Cha 67 248 53 
Tarsns,... TITTITT IRL iii ei "62 "b2 "2 “6 


Length of foot including ClOwWey wcrersccereeueee 125 12 


Mr. Blyth, Ibis for January 1867, identifies a Western Himalayan bird _ 
with fumiliaris. I think this specimen will prove to be the present species 


soiling Mererdeg 3 eee & is found on the pout side of the oe ¥ 
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Srna’ CASTIMIMENSIS, nov. sp. 

In co,ouration, very like S. Himalayana but the Cashmir bird is much 
larger, with the white on the tail differently Mistributed. The wing measures 
3838 in. The white of the chin, throat and side of the head is not abruptly 
defined, but shaded gradually into the rufous of the lower parts. It is very 
like S. Lurop@a, but is distinct. The abdomen, flanks and lower tail coverts 
are darker than in 8. Himalayana. There is no white edging to the under 
tail coverts asin Hurop@a and cesia. I procured this bird in the pine 
forests of Cashmir, 

Sirsa LEUCOPsis.—Captain Cock took the eggs at Sonamurg up the 
Seind valley, They are like those of 8. Hurepwa, but glossier and more 
delicately marked. 

Uptra erops.—Abundant. I took a nest with ten (!) eggs out of a 
hollow willow at Rami. The distinctions pointed out by Dr. Jerdon as 
separating the plains’ species from this ond? do not hold good. The only 
certain distinction is the depth of the red colour in the Indian bird, which 
generally has also a vinous tinge. WU. epops arrives from the north in 
great numbers in September and October, , 

HeEMICHELIDON FuLIGrNOsA, Hodgson. (7 H. Siberica, Gm.) 

Abundant in the pine woods of Cashmir dbopt 7,000 feet elevation 
where it breeds. It was especially numerous at Gulmurg. This is the 
species described in detail by Dr. Stoliczka in his notes on the Ornithology 
of the Sutlej valley. 

I think there can be but little doubt that it is the Jfuscicapa firsee- 
dula of Pallas. Dr. Stoliczka informs me that Gray, in his ‘ Handlist’, I, 
page 324, unites Jf. Siberica, Gml, JL. fuscedula, Pallas, and £H. fuliginosa, 
Hodgson, giving the two latter ndmes as synonyms only. I am not satisfied 
that our North-West bird is the original fuliyinose, described by Hodgson. 
The measurements, especially of the wing are much larger ; and even a young 
spotted bird I have, has the wing fully three inches in length. I am also 
not satisfied that Mr. Hodgson had not two species under the same name, 
for the dimensions on the back of the drawing of the nest of HZ. fuliginosa, 
give the wing of two specimens as each three inches in length. The tails are 
each two inches long. Of this species on another drawing Mr. Modgson says 
6s HT, fuliginosus. Uniform sooty brown, darkest on alars and caudals and 
shaded with white on lower belly, vent and under tail coverts. The body below 
paler than above. Length 4} inch; bill to gape 4; tail 2; tarsi to sole {7 ; 
central toe and nail rather less ; closed wing 2} ; legs blackish ; bill sooty car- 
neous.’’ It will be observed that Mr. Hodgson does not mention the whitish 
patch on the front of the neck, nor the bright rufous onthe inner webs of the 
wing feathers. I have had a good many specunens of the North-West species, 
and find*the wing to range from 2°83 to 3:05 ; and the, tail from 19 to 2 
inches. 
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I am very strongly of opinion that there are two species clofely allied, 
both being found in Nepal; the larger one ranging from thence to the 
extreme West and North, even to Siberia, and the shorter winged one extend- 
ing eastwards, Iam borne out in this conviction by both Dr. Jerdon and 
Mr. Hume. On Mr. Hume shewing Dr. Jerdon his specimens of H. 
. fitliginosa, the latter said they were not fuliginosa, and that he did not 
know the bird! In proof of this statement, Dr. Jerdon after a hunt among 
his box of skins produced at last a singularly broad billed little sooty fly- 
catcher, labelled H, fuliginosa in Mr. Blyth’s handwriting. ‘This bird I 
saw. It is smaller; agreeing with Hodgson’s measurements, and has an 
entirely different bill; broader and more convex on the outline, as looked 
upon from above. The bill is so thoroughly different in shape, that it could 
not be easily confused with the largey bird. I, therefore, conclude that our 
bird is not the original fuliginosa, as described by Mr. Hodgson. The 
dimensions on the back of the drawing of the nest above referred to, are 
in native character only ; not by Mr. Hodgson himself, and there is no evid- 
ence to show that he confused the two birds. If Mr. Gray is correct in his 
identifications, our North-West bird should probably stand as JZ. Siberica, 
Gml., being distinct from H. fuliginosa, Hodgson. 

Captain Cock found": nest of our bird with three eggs at Sonamurg up 
the Scind river. It was placed against the side of a tree trunk, and the 
eggs were of a pale greenish ground colour minutely mottled with pale reddish 
brown, especially towards the larger end ; size of eggs.G5 by “46 inch. 

SIPHLA LEUCOMELANURA.—Not uncommon in Cashmir wherever there 

“are pine woods. As in the case of Janthia rujtlata, many pairs of these 
birds which were breeding had the male in the plumage of the female! Only 
two pairs which I shot had blue males. ° 

The nest is a neat little cup, placed in a hollow in the side of a tree 
trunk. The eggs 4in number are of a pale buff color, clouded with dull 
pale rufous towards the larger end. Size, 62 by “48 inch. ane 

 Enyrmrosterxa parys.—Breeds sparingly in Cashmir at from 6 to ’ 
» 7,000 feet elevation. The males in breeding plumage have the red of the 
_ breast bordered on each side by a stripe of velvet black. This is not shewn 
in Dr. Bree’willustration. In winter the black border disappears, nor is it 


regained before the birds leave the plains of India in March and April, The ¢ 
song is sweet, loud and Robin-like, but short.» I failed to find a nest. 
Prarmcoia Inpica—The small Black Indian species is the stonechat : 


of Cashmir. It is not an abundant bird anywhere, as it is in Kumaon., 
‘The first place in Cashmir where I met with it was at Thunna Mundi, south 






7 ; * * ‘ . \ 
te of the Rultun Pir maquntain, at about 4,000 feet elevation. Up to this point 
_--Pratincola caprata is the very abundant stonechat ; extending through all 
Nap oH 26. low er ranges, bus not beyond Thunna Mundi, nor did I see it at all > 
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beyond the Pir Panjal range. In Cashmir proper, the only stonechat 
I observed was P. Indica, which extends up.to the Seind valley nearly as far 
as Goond, 

TAntita RUFmATA—This bird, like Siphia leucomelanwra, breeds in 
the immature or female dress, I shot several pairs which were nesting, and 
saw others. Only one pair had the male mature, and differing from the 
female. It nests in holes in bank sides, under tree roots, or fallen tree 
trunks. The eggs, 4 in number, are bluish white, very faimtly marked 
towards the larger end with the palest reddish brown. Those markings can 
only be seen upon a close inspection. Length ‘74 by ‘56 inch. 

CALLIOPE PECTORALIS.—Found beyond the Pir Panjal pass, frequenting 
large beds of broken rock on the grassy hill sides, where they breed. The 
song is pretty and rather tecentor-like, ' 

ACROCEPHALUS BRUNNESCENS.—Breeds abundantly in the Cashmir 
lakes. The nest is supported, about 18 inches above the water, by three or 
four reeds ; and is a deep cup, composed of grasses and fibres, The eggs are 
four ; very like those of A. turdoides, but the markings are more plentiful, 
and smaller. ; 7 

ACROCEPHALUS DUMETORUM.—Migrates abundantly through Cis-Hima- 
layan Cashmir in the beginning of May. As I "returned in June, I neither 
heard nor saw one. 

AcrocerHaLus aGriconvs.—Near Shupyion I found a finished empty 
nest of this truly aquatic warbler in a rose-bush which was intergrown 
with rank nettles. This was in the road side where there was a shallow 
stream of beautifully clear water. On either side of the road were vast 
tracts of paddy swamp, in which the natives were busily engaged planting 
the young rice plants. The nest strongly resembled that of Curruca garruta, 
The male with his throat puffed out was singing on the bush, a loud 
vigorous pretty song like a Lesser White-throat’s, but more varied. I shot 
the strange songster, on which the female flew from the nest. This was 
the only pair of these interesting birds that I met with. 1 think, therefore, 
that their breeding in Cashmir is not a common occurrence, 


DUaMETICOLA MAJOR, Sp. nov. e 

Similar to D, affinis, Hodgson, but much larger; measuring from 6 
inches to 63 inches; wing 2°28 to 2:3; tail 2°7; bill at front 55; from 
gape ‘75 to ‘S; tarsus *S7 ; mid toe’and claw ‘72; hind toe and claw ‘6 ; tail 
excessively graduated, the outer feathers being 1:12 im. shorter than the 
central ones. The bill is long and compressed at the sides; generally quite 
black, but sometimes dark brown with the lower gnandible pale, except 
towards tip. Legs and feet pale flesh colour, with the claws a trifle darker. 
Trides dark brown ; lores whitish. A cream coloured supercilium, Cheeks 
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whitish, finely mottled with light brown. Chin, throat and upper brbast pure 
white, finely spotted with dark brown on the breast. These spots are 
confined to the breast, and in some specimens they are faint or entirely 
wanting. Centre of belly and abdomen white; sides of breast and flanks 
shaded with olive brown; under tail coverts pale brown, each feather being 
broadly bordered with dull white. Whole upper surface dark dull olive 
brown, the crown of the head being conspicuously the darkest. Primaries, 
secondaries, and tertials, also wing coverts with the edges of the feathers, 
rather rufescent. Lining of wing white, with a few small brown markings 
towards ridge of wing, the tail feathers are obsoletely cross-rayed. 

The longer, straighter and stronger bill, and the differently formed wing, 
with tolerably large Ist primary, separate this bird from true Locustella. 
The upper surface is also devoid of streaks. I obtained several specimens. It 
ranges from 6,000 feet upwards, even ., 10,000 feet elevation, and frequents 
exclusively places where the ground cover is abundant. It is seldom seen. 
The song is strictly that of a Locustella; similar to that of ZL. Rayt, but 
slower and louder, By beating the cover where I heard the birds, I was 
enabled to get an occasional snap shot, and thus secured my specimens, 
They were all males, 

For the sake of comparison, I give Mr. Hodgson’s dimensions of 4 
specimens of Dumeticola affinis as recorded on the drawing of the bird. 


Tip of bill to tip of tail, crcccssecerereverceeceesences = Hd 5} 5 5 7 
Bill tO Gapey seevseiseeescseseereseeecrenerseree as enveae 5% o ve vr 2 
Trarll, oss <1 sescvecererecsscccnseevovcccssecsctensseeesseee see | 2 24 2 2 
Closed Wim, ..ccsccsccsesssernsscceeseese cescenccnssoeee = Dh 25, 2h 2} 
Tareas to 80l@, seecsesevsessesee cvavevsrenencarnecseue of 3% «it t 
* Contral toc and mail,.,.....c.cecccesseserectcesattonsees iv ic i¢ 


Fel BoC dig ess sesdadensicosseeneaiioiaaaee” vay | Ufig loan aie 

The bill of the Cashmir bird is nearly one quarter of an inch longer. 
| The tail and total length are also much longer. 
Honerres srunxerrndxs, Hodgson.—Occurs sparingly on the south 
i. side of the Pir “Panjal pass. My specimens agree very well with Mr. 
y _ Hodgson’s drawing. I heard the song of this bird which is Mea beets 
and unmusicaf. Any description of the strange discordant song would be 
. impossible. It sings in a most energetic impassioned manner, and was 80 
a3 . engrossed with its own performance, thaf it did not mind my approach to 
) within four yards. — 







F{OREITES PALLIDUS, sp. nov. aes 
( rer larger bird then the last, but of very similar construction. It is 





es », Its song is a strange prolonged 
whistle with a sudden ‘turn at the end, tht second strain consists of 5 or 6 





an” el . 
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notes in : different key ; after a short silence, the long whistle is began again. 
I have heard more than one visitor to Cashmir -call this bird “ the 
Whistling bird.” 

The description 18 as follows: Length 5°15 inch.; wing 22; tail 2-2, 
bill 33 and -5 from gape; tarsus ‘9; irides hazel brown; bill light brown; 
lower mandible paler, except the tip ; legs, toes and claws light fleshy brown. 
Whole upper surface dull greyish olive or rather pale olive grey; a 
slight tawny tinge on the wings and basal half of tail, on the outer webs of 
the feathers. Lower back and upper tail coverts rather lighter and brighter 
in tint than the rest of the back; being more of a pale brown with sli¢ht 
tinge of yellow in it. <A dull whitish grey supercilium. Pale brown streak 
through the eye. Cheeks and ear-coverts brownish white, mottled with pale 
brown. Chin to abdomen greyish white. Sides of breast, flanks, tibial 
plumes, and lower tail coverts, pale brownish grey ; the flanks being slightly 
tinged with fulvous, and the lower tail coverts still more so; lining of wing 
creamy white. 

This bird has none of the depth of rich colouring of the Z7orornis group. 
Its mode of coloration is rather like that of decroce phalus dumetorum in 
faded summer plumage, but paler and lighter. The tarsi, feet and claws are 
strong and stout. Tail much graduated, the outer feathers being -42 shorter 
than the central ones. In the wing the 5th primary is the longest, and a 
shade longer than the Gth ; 4th a little shorter than Gth; 3rd equal to Sth; 

nd very short, and *48 short of tip of wing. The rictal bristles are distinct 
and almost ‘22 in. long. Whe bill bas a very faint notch at the end like that 
of Lorecites brunneifrons. 

PHYLLOSCOPUS MAGNIROSTRIS. —Rather common in parts ef Cashmir. 
It frequents rocky banks of mountain rivers, where they are well wooded. - 
Its song is singularly sweet, but very short. I never found its nest owing to 
the great difficulty of the eroutid on account of the excessive steepness. It 
was most abundant up the Chitterpani from Burrungulla to near the top of 
the Pir Panjal mountain; also along the banks of the Rembiera river 
between Aliabad serai and Hirpore. 1 heard a few singing ip the woods about 
Gulmurg. I may here remark that P. frochilus does not occur in India, not, 
even in Cashmir, and may be safely expunged from our lists. 

Puyivoscorvs Tyt Lert, sp. nov, 

. dn plumage resembling P. viridanus, but of a richer and deeper olive ; 
it is entirely without the “whitish wing bar” which is always present i in 

iridanus, unless in very abraded plumage. The wing is shorter; so is the 
tail ; but the great difference is in the bill, which is ngich longer, darker and 
of a more pointed and slender form in P. Zytleri. The song and notes are 
- utterly gai so are the localitios frequented.- P. viridanus is an 
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inhabitant of brushwood ravines, at 9 and 10,000 feet elavadiin » while 
P. Tytleri is exclusively a pine forest Phylloscopus. In the places frequented 
by viridanus it must build on the ground, or very near it; but our new 
species builds 40 feet up a pine tree a compact half-domed nest on the side 
of a fir branch. Eggs pure white. Captain Cock took the only nest obtained, 
shooting the old bird off the nest. Properly speaking, none of the notes of 
P. Tytleri could be called a song, but the song of P. viridenus is not at all 
a bad one, and quite Phy/loscopine. I give measurements of the new bird, 
and also of P. viridanus for the sake of comparison. Here let me observe 
that Colonel Tytler is, properly speaking, the discoverer of this interesting 
Phyllosecopus ; for four years ago he shot one at Simla which, together with 
one of my own specimens, I have sent to Dr. Tristram for examination. Col. 
Tytler had labelled the bird Srbilatge affinis; while Phylloscopus affinis 
stood in his Museum as Asilus affinis. As most ornithologists do not recog- 
nize the weneric distinctions of Sibilatrix and Asilus, and as Asilus has been 
applied to a genus of insects, I have, with Col. Tytler’s permission, altered 
the name of his bird to Phylloscopus Tytleri. The only question remaining 
is, whether it is distinct from the Phylloscopi described by the Russian 
naturalists. Dr. Tristram identifies P. viridanus with P. Schwarzi, Radde ; 
but it is possible that he may have compared the Russian specimens with 
some of P. Tytleri. ‘The measurements of my specimens are— 

P. Tytleri. | " 


| Bill at! Bill from '" / 








Length. 









Wing. | Tail, | front. | nostril. | 

No. 1 g 4°75 235 | 175 | °38 “33 ‘76 shot off nest by Capt. Cock. 
» 28 Z.274| 1°67 ‘35 “33 76 Col, Wytler’s bird. 
ae BP 2°35 | 183 “Bd 3 ‘75 Cashmir. 

ie S3e) 17 “36 ‘BL 7 9 

> Big 22 | 155) +35 ‘3 ‘7 - 

» O42 24 | 17 "BS ‘3 7 , 

ety. 3:27 | 172) ‘37 "32 ‘76 Almorah. 

= ame g 232 | 175 | ‘3d ‘28 ‘7 Etawah. 

Only one specimen Was measured in the flesh, No, 1, 
° P. viridonus, 

No. 1 5 25 | 2:00) °3 ‘27 ‘S Cashmir, 

ey 3 oe | 255 | 2°15 | 32 “29 ‘8 is 

ae 2°45 | 19 | *32 29 7 ‘ 

» AS 2°57 | 205 | ‘32 ‘30 8 9% 

rete 247 | 193 | “32 *30 mi 

62 255 | 200) 3 28 ‘76 Etawah, 

” Lag : ‘ m4 

a 2-45 | 203 | ‘32 29 7 ” . 
8 2°36 | 208 | ‘s2 ‘28 To - 


Neither Captain Gock nor I found a nest of P. viridanus. I searched 
hard, for I was anxious to ascertain to what extent the nest and eggs differed 
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PHytioscorus arrim1s,—frequents the same brushwood ravines as 
P. viridanus. The song is very poor and the call note a sparrow-like chirp. 
I'did not find the nest. . ; 

Puyi.oscorus srrmvs.—I shot one (about 7th May) in the lower 
ranges, but I never met with either P. Indicus or P. tristis in Cashmir. 

REGULOIWES occreiraLis.—Is perhaps the commonest bird in Cashmir, 
even more so than Passer Indicus. It is a very noisy bird, with a short 
poor song, I found several nests which were placed in holes under the roots 
of trees; one nest was inside a decayed stump. The nest is a loose one of 
moss, lined with a few hairs. Eggs 4 or 5, and pure white, without any spots. 

ReEGULOMES TROcHILOIMES.—I shot one in the beginning of May on 
the Pir Panjal mountain, I never met with it again, 

REGULOIDES svrercritosvs.—Is yery abundant in Cashmir, and I 
believe in all hills immediately below the snows. It would be vain to look 
for this bird at elevations below 8,000 feet, or at any distance from the 
snows. It was common even in the birch woods above the upper line of 
pines. I found many nests, It builds a globular nest of coarse grass on @ 

bank side; always on the ground, and never up a tree, as stated by Mr, 
* Hume's native informant; the nest is lined with hair in greater or lesser 
quantities. The eggs, 4 or 5 in number, average “56 by 44 inch; are pure 
white, profusely spotted with red, and sometimes have also afew spotsof purple 
grey. On the 15th of June I found a nest with four young ones in the south 
side of the Pir Panjal pass. This bird has no song; only a double chirp 
in addition to its call note. The double chirp which is very loud is intended 
for a song, for the male bird incessantly repeats it, as he feeds from tree 
to tree near where thé female is sitting upon her nest. 

Reociomwes Pprorecuius.—Tolerably abundant in the Cashmu pine 
woods. It has a short twittering song and also a faint shivering sibilant 
note, like that of P. sibilatrix; so that the song ascribed by Mr. Blyth 
to Reguloides superciliosus belonged to the present bird. In addition to 
these it has its call note. " 

Captain Cock took the nest and eggs at Sonamurg. .It builds, like 
the golden-crested Regulus, up a fir tree at from 6 to 40 feet elevation, on 
the outer ends of the branches. The nest is of moss, wool aad fibres ‘and 
profusely lined with feathers. Eggs 4 or 5, pure white, profusely spotted 
with red, and a few spots of purple grey. Size °53 by “43. 

Curruca AFFINIS—Tolerably numerous in Cashmir proper, above the 
elevation of its plain. The song is loud, full, and sweet. ‘The nest and eggs 
precisely resemble those of O. garrula, which bird, I may observe, has no 
more right to be ineluded in the Indian list, than Phyligscopus trochilus, 
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Moractrtia CAsimMmensts, sp. nov. 

Is quite distinct from JL Luzoniensis, Scopoli, with which I com- 
pared it. The latter is, as noted by Dr. Jerdon, identical with Jf Jfodg- 
soni, Blyth, vel Af, alboides, Hodge. My new bird is coloured very like MZ 
lugens, Temm, and Schleg., except that the chin and throat are black. 
The black extends down the breast for 23 inches from base of lower mandi- 
ble. White portion of face as in JL personata of Gould and AL lugens; 
remainder of head and whole of back deep black. All the wing coverts, 
except a few at upper portion of bend of wing, pure white, All the quills 
edged with white, the tertials very broadly so; so that when the wing is 
closed, it looks almost entirely white. I need not notice that the tail is the 
same as that of all other black and white wagtails. ‘Total length 7:6; 
wing 3°55; tail 4 inches, pill at front °5; tarsus ‘97. My bird has a 
grey buck im winter, and some of those shot m May were only partly chang- 
ed. If Mr. Gould’s specimens of JL personata were not midsummer ones, 
my mird may prove to be AL. personata, It nests in holes under large stones 
in shingle beds of rivers and in accumulations of drift wood. ‘The eyes are 


like those of JZ. alba, but slightly larger. 


CaLopires MELANOPE.—LDreeds plentifully on the eCashmir streams 
above GOOO feet elevation. Nest and eggs similar to those of C. sulphurea, 
It is distinguished from the European bird by a very much shorter tail. 

Bouvyres caucaratus, Hodgson.—Plentiful in the Cashmir marshes. 
Breeds on ploughed land and in broken banks near Streams of running water. 


I could not find the nest. The female has a dark grey and black mottled 


back, with a black grey crown to the head; supercilium and lower parts 

yellow. Some females are more grey and without a sh@le of black. 

The males have velvet black backs. * + 
Bupyvres*crrreoia, Pallas —Common with the last in the Indian mar- 

shes in the cold season, and migrates through Cashmir in May. In June 

they were entirely gone from Cashmir. This bird never has a black back, 

but only a crescentic half collagat the back of the lower neck. The back 1s 


always grey. ‘The female has not the collar, nor has she a pure yellow 


head; the top of her head being yellow olive. The supercilium and lower 
parts yellow, but duller than in the male. She is s smaller bird than the 


female of the last species. 


| Bupyres crvenrocapim1A.— Migrates abundantly through Cis-Hima- 
layan Cashmir in the beginning of May, The dimensions of this bird 
average greater than in B, flava and B. melanocephala ; especially as 


. regards the length of wing. ‘The mature female approaches the male closely 
in size and brilliancy, which is not the case with the other two species. The 


= ai. es, females of cinereocapilla and flava are very easily separable both by 





8 ze and ‘colour ; on latter being far from a brilliant bird, which the female 
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cinereoonpilla is, ‘The males of cach are notably distinct. All three are abun- 
daut in the plains of India in the cold weather. The young grey and white 
birds of each moult direct into mature flava, einereocapilla or melano- 
cephala, as the case may be, as my large series shews. The voice of emereo- 
capilla differs from that of the other two, and is rather like the note of 
B. citreola. It comes up to Etawah in full plumage, after the other two 
have migrated north. It is curious that it was the ouly one of the three 
that I met with in Cashmir. I shot’ numbers every time I fell in with a 
flight, but never procured either of the other species. These three very 
marked birds have all been confounded under the name of flava, which 1s 
simply absurd. My series consists of about GOO, shot in every month ex- 
cept June, July and August. B. flava can always, whether mature or im- 
mature, be separated from either of the others by its broad white supercili- 
um. The young of cinercocapilla and melanocephala are closely alike. They 
would be difficult to separate until they change some of the head feathers. 
The supercilium of B. flava is oceasionally strongly tinged with sulphur 
yellow, so are the edges of the wing coverts and the margin of the. tertials 
when newly moulted ; but this yellow tint wears off, leaving the supercilium — 
quite white. All three are subject to yellow margins to wing feathers. | 

Preastes arporevs.—Migrates abundantly through Cis-Himalayan 
Cashmir in the end of April and beginning of May. I shot numbers, but 
never met with a single example of the other very distinct species, 2. ma- 
culatus, which I did not even hear in Cashmir. It has a long drawn 
sibilant note, never uttered by P. arboreus, and its haunts are never strictly 
arboreal. The general green tinge ; the green edgings to the tail; the very 
pure white on the posterior part of the supercilium, which changes to a deep 
buff anterior to the eye ; and thé utterly different mode of: striation on the 
back, separate this bird from arboreus, Few people whorstudy the two 
birds will agree with M. Verreaux that they are one and the same. Mr. 
Hodgson rightly distinguished them. 

Anruvs rosasevus, Hodgson, which has been confounded with A. cer- 

: vinus, is common on the upland grassy hills of the Cashmur Himalayas, where 

it breeds at and above 10,000 feet elevation. I saw the old birds carrying 
food to their young’n the 15th of June. The song of this species is good, 
and second only to that of P. arboreus, as far as a pipit’s song goes.* 


: ® Since Terste the note on Avthus roeaceus I have scen Mr, Swinhoe’s paper 
on the birds of China, from which I make the following extract, | 
#908, Anthus cervinus, Pall., Zoograph. i, p. 511; Ibis, 1870, p. 347; P. Z. 8. 

| Anthus thermophilus, Ibis, 1860, pp, 65, 429; 1861, pp. 4, 411 ; 1863, p. 311, 
Anthus Joponicus, Ibis, 1861, p. 333, 

? Throughout China, Hainan, Formosa. Tt is a mistake to identify the Ku. 
—- yopean A, Cecilii, Andouin (= A. rujogularis, Brehm), with our eastern A, cervinus, 
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STURNUS NITENS, Hume. 

The “ Stwrnus unicolor” of Jerdon. This is described in the forth- 
coming work which includes the ornithology of the Yarkand expedition, 
It is hke S. wnicolor, but smaller with shorter wing and more beautiful reflec- 
tions. It is excessively abundant in Cashmir at moderate elevations and 
im the valley, and breeds in holes of trees, and in river banks. The eggs are 
like those of S. vw/garis; but rather smaller. The latter bird oceurs plenti- 
fully in the plains of India in the cold weather, and is as profusely spotted 
as English specimens. The bills vary in length, and are not longer as a rule 
than those of the British birds. I did not meet with S vulgaris in Cash- 
mir. Itappears to migrate more to the west, for it is said to be common in 
Afghanistan. S. nitens also oceurs in the plains in the cold season, I have 
Etawah specimens. They are at that time slightly spotted, but can always 
be very easily distinguished from 8. vulgaris. 

Emepernrza cra, FE. Svewartt and E. FUCATA, all breed in Cashmir, 
The latter bird has the best song of the three. 

Hesrrrirnona tcreriormes. Lays a large egg like a hawfinch. It 
builds in pine trees. 

Carpodacus erythrinus and Carduclis caniceps had not laid when I 
left in June. They are numerous in Cashmir. The former, by dissection, 
would not lay till late in July, I think. 

CHRYSOMITRIS SPLNOLDES.—F requent on the south side of the Pir Panjal 
pass. ‘This bird is nota siskin, but a greenlinch allied to C. ehlorig. It does 
not possess the merry song ofa siskin, nor any siskin like notes. Its song is 
the characteristic “ beez” of a greenfinch. Any one who has heard the song 
of the English green grosbeak will know what I mean by the “beez.” The 
“beez” of the Indian so-called “ Siskin" is, however, far inferior to that of 
the greenfinch. 

Metoroxta rustita.—tI saw this bird in flocks at Shupyion in May. 
The female as well as the male has a redforehead. They breed late. 

_ Farrvermivpa wemortcora.—Abundant on the grassy upland slopes of 
the Pir Panjal mountain, It breeds there, as they were paired and singing 


‘Ours is a smaller bird, with shorter wing, and in summer is easily distingnished by 


the rosy hne ofits eyebrow and breast, which in the other ar€ rust-colour, the breast 
being streaked with black. The streaks on the flunks, too, in the latter are much 
Jonger and broader.” -* 

From the above note I conclude that there are only two species of red-brensted 
pipits, and that the following are the synonyms: 


1, A. Cecilii, Audouin, : The European or Western bird. 


A. rufogularis, Brehm. 
e and 
2. A. cervinns, Pall. | 
A, rosaceus, Hodgsgn. ° {mre Eastern or Asiatic bird. . 
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in June; but I did not find the nest. Their shrill song consists of one or 
two monotonous notes, frequently repeated from the top of some rock or 
stone, 


ALAUDA GUTTATA, Sp. nov. , 

Is the common skylark of the Cashmir plains. Larger than A. 
guigula, with a longer wing and tail; not so rufous,and with a far bolder 
mode of marking on the breast. At each side of the breast, the spots 
coalesce and form a couple of dark patches like those of Caelandrella 
brachydactyla. This is not the case in A. gulgula. The white on the 
outer tail feathers is also of a clean white, as in Alauda arvensis, From 
the latter it is, however, quite distinct. Ihave several specimens of arvensis, 
A, guttata is, with the exception of the excessively spotted breast, an 
intermediate bird between A. arvens® and A. gulgula; with a song, as 
might be expected, equal to that of either. 

Description, Much less rufous than gu/gula and of a darker and duller 
brown above.. The lower surface is also colder and greyer in tone. Tail 
much whiter on outer feathers. Breast much more profusely and boldly 
spotted and with generally a coalition of spots on each side, similar to that 
of ©. brachydactyla. Length 63 to 69; wing 37 to 3:9; tail 26 to 28 
inch. 

Dr. Jerdon has made great confusion amongst the larks by giving A. 
dulcivoe, Hodgs., as asynonym of A. triborhyncha, Hodgs. Mr. Hodgson’s 
drawings shew them to be quite distinct. A. du/civox is a very large lark, 
measuring 7} inches long; wing 4}; tml 27%. Breast spotted as in arven- 
sis. In character it is the only lark which closely approaches arvensis. <A. 
triborhyncha is, as far as I can *ascertain from Mr. Hodgson’s -beautifully 
finished drawing, identical with 4. gulgula; and so is Alauda orientalis, 
vel Jeiopus of Hodgson —Dimensions of ftriborhynecha: Length 6} and Gf ; 
tail 2} and 2,%;. The drawing shews the wing of triborhyneha to be 3} 
inches, and that of orientalis to be not quite 3} inches which is the range 
the wing of gulgula is subject to. The tails also agree with that of gul- 
gula, and the coloring agrees exactly. P 

I am satisfied that the Cashmir bird is distinct; for independently of 
size it differs by the peculiarly dark grey hue. ‘There is another large 
lark found up,the Scind valley at Sonamurg, which may turn out to be 
‘Hodgson’s large species A. duleivor, Capt. Cock took several nests of this 
bird and the eggs are large and well marked, but I regret to say, he did not 
bring : a specimen of the bird itself.* 

* L have since received several specimens of A, dulcivoy drom Amritsar and Nao- 


_ shera, collected by Capt. Marshall and Capt. Cock in the cold season, Length 7°6 to 
7, wing | co to 47 inch, It is a finer and larger lark than agensis, 








(Note). I have only noticed some of the birds I met with in Cashmir. 
To have included the whole would have made this paper too long. I should 
observe in conclusion that Tbfanus hypoleucos breeds plentifully on the Cash- 
mir streams, and J bidorhynchus Struthersii sparingly. Two ducks breed 
there A. boschas and Fuligula Nyroca: Ardetta min ula, Ardea cinerea, 
WNycticorax griseus, Scolopax rusticola, Fulica atra, Huydrochelidon Indica 
and Crex Bailloni, all breed in the Cashmir valley. 


NOTES ON VARIOUS NEW OR LITTLE KNown INDIAN Lizanps,— 
by Dr. F. SrouiezKa, 


(With Pletes II—V.) 
[Received and read 6th September, 1871,] 


In continuation of my notes on some Ophidians,* I have in the present 
paper placed on record observations respecting different species of Saurian 
Reptiles. In obtaining materials for this purpose, I have received constant 

support from Dr. F. Day, (collecting in the N. W. Provinces and Panjab), 

from Major Beddome (Sth. India), Mr. Kurz, (Burma), Mr. Wood-Mason, 

(Bengal and N. W. Provinces), Mr. Mandelli (at Darjeeling) and Mr. Martin 

sy (at Pankabaree). Numerous specimens, thus brought together from almost 

all parts of India, have enabled mé not only to discriminate several imperfect- 

ly known species, but also to prove the identity of several others. As far as 

it appeared practicable, I have supported my descriptions by drawings of the 

ypical specimens. y 

To indicate briefly the results :—I ha¥e noted at length some variations 

in different species of Lacertidw, and have shewn that little reliance can often 

- be placed in the form and number of the anterior head-slields, a character 

which is occasionally considered by herpetologistst to be of primary import- 

ance in the definition of genera. A complete list of all known Indian and 

Burmese Hemidgetyli is given and a few new species described. The genera of 

the Indian ground Agamide require serious revision, and a few notes on this 

subject will,be fotnd embodied in the subsequent pages. The Charasia 

J dorsalis, recorded some little time ago by Mr. W. T. Blanford from Central 

India, proves to be a new species. As regards Stellio a conspeetus is given 

of the four Indian species at present known. In the Seine family I have dis- 

__ eriminated three Indian Hinulie, H. indica, maculata and Dussumieri, and 

¢. commented upon various species of Aocoa, Riopa, Kuprepes, &e. 

_ -————s ‘Jour. A. 8. B., vel. XL, 1871, p, 421 &c. - 

ss ¢ Comp. Dr. J, E, Gray * Lizards * Steindachner; Sitz, Akad, Wien, Math. Nat, 

Klasse, vol. LXI, 1870, p. 336. | ee 
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In connexion with the descriptive details, (often necessarily tedious), I 
have noted the geographical distribution of most of the species, as far as I 
had been able to obtain reliable information. * 


Fum,. LACERTIDS. 


From observations which I made on Zuchydromus, Ophiops, and Acan- 
thodactylus, I presume that the form, size and number of shields on the 
antero-superior part of the head, and also partially the nasal shields are un- 
rehable for generic, and often even for specific, distinctions. 


TACHYDROMUS SEXLINEATUS (I. R.,” p. 69.) 


I have from the low valleys of Sikkim 25 specimens which I believe 
to be Daudin’s 7. sexlineatus; they certainly belong to the same species 
which occurs in Asam and in Burma, tMfose from the latter province having 
also been referred to the above named species by Dr. Giinther ; and another 
specimen of the same species was noted by Blyth from Mergui. (Journ. A, 
S. B., 1855, xxix, p. 716). 

The Sikkim specimens present, however, certain variations which deserve 
special notice, because they are important as regards comparison with allied 
forms. The two nasals generally form a distinct suture between rostral and 
anterior frontal, rarely do these four shields meet in one point. In one spe- 
cimen the anterior frontal is regularly divided into two shields. The nasal 
is followed at the hinder inferior edge by a triangular shield, which rests on 
the posterior upper half of the first upper labial. In two specimens the 
anterior corner, and in one the upper corner is detached from the inferior 
postnasal and forms a separate little shield by itself. One specimen has on 
one side 3, on the Other 4 chineshields, and four specimens have regularly 4 
pairs of chin-shields, the two first pairs representing in size exactly, or very 
nearly, the first pair of such specimens as have only 3 pairs of chin-shields, 

7 There are always 8 longitudinal rows of enlarged scales on the upper 
side of the neck, separated from the occipitals by only a few smaller scales. 
Of those 8 rows the outermost on each side has the smallest scales and, al- 
though it can generally be traced at the side of the body, it” always remains 
indistinct, somewhat irregular and is occasionally broken up, and the scales 
never enlarge in size. The other six rows are well marked on fhe neck and 
have most probably given rise to the specific name sex/ineatus, The outer 
row on each side becomes somewhat obsolete before it reaches the shoulder, 
while the remaining four rows of enlarged scales continue on the body, and 

‘ down to the tip of the tail. ‘To these four rows Daudin’s name quadrilinea- 
tus evidently applies. : 
* The reference ‘I KR.’ stands for Dr, Giinther’s ‘ Reptiles of British India,’ 
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On the lower side of the body I find constantly only six longitudinal 
rows of scales on the chest between the axils, one ridge connects the axil 
with the groin™t the edge of the belly and above this follow always two, 
only in very old specimens sqgmetimes three, shorter rows of enlarged keeled 
scales. Thus there are on the lower halfof the circumference of the body, 
strictly speaking, 12 series of longitudinal rows of enlarged scales, 6 on the 
lower side of the belly and 3 (rarely 4) on each side of it. Dum. and Bibron 
correctly refer to the “ six series longitudinales” along the léwer side of the 
belly, and besides to the enlarged seales on the flanks, not, however, defining 
their exact number, most likely because they found them to be variable. 
Dum. and’ Bibron’'s statement cannot, therefore, be attributed to a probable 
misprint, as suggested by Dr. Giinther (1. cit., p. 69). 

The coloration and size and proportions of the Sikkim specimens exact- 
ly correspond with those of sexlineatus. Some have a white indescent 
stripe along the edge of the back; others are uniform green above, with a 
more or less distinct bronze tint. The fore-limb reaches to the rostral and 
the hind-limb nearly, or exactly to the awil, when laid forward. Of all the 
specimens examined, there is only one with two inguinal pores on each side, 
several have 3, but most 4 or 5 pairs, often succeeded by a sixth imperfectly 
developed one, 

What follows from these observations is : 

lst,—That the Tachydromi cannot be grouped with sufficient reliance, 
either by the number of chin-shields, or by the number of inguinal pores, as 
suggested by Dr. Giinther, these two characters being evidently very variable 
within the limits of one species; and that the most important difference 
must rest in the number and size of the seales of the body, the proportions 
of the limbs and the general form. : 

2nd —That the specific distinction between 7 meridionalis and seali- 
neatus is not so definite, as it would appear to be from Giinther’s descrip- 
tion of the former species. Both appear to have an indistinct short fold 
before the shoulder, when adult, but in meridionalis there are said to be 2 or 
3 more transverge rows of scales between axil and groin, and the limbs would 
seem to be slightly shorter. Whether these points represent sufficiently 
characteristig.distinctions, can only be shewn by the examination of a larger 
number of specimens. : 

3rd.—That Z. Haughtonianus (Jerdon, Proc. A. Soc. B., Feb, 1870, 
p. 72) must range with Giinther’s septemtrionalis (and not with 7 Japonicus), 
and as the number of chin-shields is not characteristic, the two are evidently 
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. closely allied, but in the former the median row of dorsal scales is not smaller 
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than the lateral ones ; the fore limb does not reach the rostral shield, when 
laid forward, nor the hind-limb the axil, 
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Opntors Jenpont, Blyth. 


Blyth in Journ, Asint, Soc. Bengal, 1853, vol, xxii, p. 653,—Giinther I, R,, p, 72. 
Tropidosaura Jerdoni apud Theobald, Cat, Rept, Asiat Soc., 1868, p. 22. 
Pseudophiops Jerdoni et Theobaldi,* Jerdon in Prow A. 8, B., Feb, 1870, p. 71 &e. 


I have lately received from the neighbourhood of Agra and the country 
northwards, towards Ambala, about 20 specimens of the form describ- 
ed by Jerdon as Pseudophiops Theobaldi. The characters given as distine- 
tive from the only type of Ophiops Jerdoni are not constant; therefore, 
O. Theobaldi must be considered as identical with Jerdoni, as has already 
been suggested by Major Beddome (Madras J. Med. Sce., for 1870). More- 
over, the genus Pseudophiops proves to be perfectly identical with Ophiops, 
Already in the somewhat injured type of Ophiops Jerdoni in the Museum 
there is on one side a distinct groove se{ to proceed from behind the nostril 
and dividing the nasal, In one of Jerdon’s specimens of Theobaldi, present- 
ed to the Indian Museum, the nasal is, as far as it can be traced, in one shield, 
but in the other it is distinctly between two shields, followed by two post- 
nasals, which is also the usual number in the type of the genus, Ophiops | 
elegans, while three postnasals are evidently of much rarer occurrence. In 
nearly all the specimens which I lately received, the nasal is exactly as in 
O. elegans, hetween two shields, only few have them anteriorly, and others 
also posteriorly, entire ; therefore the name Pseudophiops must be cancelled, , 

As regards the species, O. Jerdoni, I have to record the following 
variations, Asa rule there is one frontal; in one specimen this is obliquely 
divided into two unequal shields, and in two specimens it is divided regularly 
along the middle into two halves. The posterior frontals are sometimes in 
contact with each other, or they ‘re divided by one elongated, linear shield, 
or by two smaller ones following each other. Each posterior frontal is 
behind separated from the réspective supraorbital by a small shield, but 
occasionally the latter is united with the frontal. The elongated vertical, 
the two large supraorbitals, the pair of anterior occipitals forming a suture, 
and the larger posterior occipitals separated by two unequal shields, following 
each other, are persistent in all, There are 8 upper and 7 lower labials, the 
last in each case smallest, and there are 5 or 6 pairs of chin-shiglds, the last 
generally followed by two smaller shields. In one specimen the two, rather 
larger, anterior pairs are in contact, in others, three anterior pairs form a 
suture. The number of scales round the body is generally 30, sometimes 32, 
very rarely 34, of these the 6 ventral longitudinal rows are enlarged and 
smooth, as are also one or two adjoining rows on either side, while all the 
other seales are very sharply keeled. The fore-leg, when laid forward, very 


* Beddome notes the M. 8. name Civitiota, which was evidently suppressed by 
Dr, Jerdon himself. Comp, Beddome in Mad, Jour. Med, Se. {ér 1870. 
12 
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nearly or exactly reaches the nostril, and the hind limb extends to somewhat 
beyond the axil, rarely as far as the ear, Some of the largest specimens 
measure very nearly 5 inches, the body being 14 inch. 

The coloration also is variable ; it is usually bronze brown, sometimes with 
an olive and often a greenish metallic tint. The four white bands, two along the 
edge of the back and two at the sides, are generally well marked ; however, in 
some specimens the dorso-lateral bands are very indistinct. Agaim, there are as 
a rule two series of black dots, separated by reddish brown ones, on the back 
along each white band, and similar black spots, almost forming irregular bars, 
are at the sides between the white bands, and also below the lateral band. *In 
two specimens all these black spots are remarkably small, and in one of a dis- 
tinct greenish brown coloration they are nearly absent, but the white bands are 
well marked. This specimen is one of the two which I noticed as possessing a 
pair of anterior frontals, and very closely corresponds with Ophiops Beddomet, 
Jerdon® (= monticola apud Beddome, Mad. Jour. Med. Se. for 1870). 

I collected near Kandala, on the Western Ghats, a specimen which 
agrees in every point with Beddome’s description of monticola. It has the 


wahiform greenish brown coloration with the dorso-lateral white stripes very 
indistinct, but the lateral ones well detined ; there is a pair of anterior frontals 


present, and the femoral pores are more widely separated in the preanal re- 
gion, than in any of the specimens of true O. Jerdoni which I examined. 
Considering the variations which I have noticed in undoubtedly identical 
specimens of O. Jerdoni, I cannot but doubt that O. Beddomei (= monticola) 
will prove a really good species. However, more specimens must yet be ex- 
amined, in order to settle this point. 


Gyacyors amcroieris, Blanf. 
Blanford, Jour. Asint. Soc. B., 1870, xxxix, p. 351, pl. xv, figs. 1—5. 

A few specimens of this species, which was described from a single spe- 
cimen from the Central Provinces, were collected-by me at the coal mines of 
Kurhurbali, W. Bengal.t One specimen has 5, the other 6, pairs of chin- 
shields, the lagt pair in each case followed by asmaller shield. In other 
respects of structure of shields and scales, proportions of body and coloration 
the specimens perfectly agree with Blanford’s description, except that the 
number of scales in one transverse row between the 6 longitudinal enlarged 
rows on the belly, and counted across the back, is generally 56-64 instead of 
about 50 ; but this is evidently a character which may be expected to vary with 
the size of the lizard. There is a good deal of variation in the number and dis- 
tinctness of the dark spots accompanying the white bands ; in some specimens 


‘the former nearly beeome obsolete. The tail is reddish in young specimens, 


® Jordon, in Proc. Asint. So0., Feb. 1870, p. 72. 
> I found if since abundant in Katoh, 
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and the lower side of adults often with a distinct yellow tinge, particularly on 
the lower side of the thighs. One of the largest specimens measures 54, 
another 54 inches. 

Gymnops is distinguished from all known species of Ophiops by the 
peculiar small size of smooth scales, being almost granular on the neck ; they 
altogether resemble those of Mremias. It further differs from Ophiops by 
having one instead of two postnasals, this is, however, a character not of 
great generic value, as already observed by Mr. Blanford, when suggesting 
the separation of the present species into a special genus or subgenus. 


Acantnopactyius Cantoris (I. R., p. 73). 
. . . . . . . 
I received numerous specimens of this species from the neighbourhood 


of Agra, Ambala and Lidiana, together with Ophiops Jerdont, -both of 
which have also been found associated by Dr. Jerdon (Proce. A. 8. B., Feb. 
1870, p. 71) in the country a little westward in the Panjab. 

The specimens measure between 4 and9 inches,the length of the body being 
14 to 2} inch. When young they are usually marked with 8 longitudinal black 
stripes, separated by white ones of equal width. Four of these stripes are on the 
upper side of the body, the two inner coalescing into one before they reach the 
middle of the back, while the two outer unite on the anterior part of the tail. 
One dark band runs on the upperedge of the sides of the body, and one connects 
the ear with the groin. In more adult specimens the dark bands become 
gradually less distinct and re first dissolved into spots, until they gradually 
quite disappear ; and the same is more or less the case with the white bands 
and other spots. The general colout changes from brownish to pearly grey, 
and there is always a more or less distinct purplish irridescent lustre trace- 
able on the scales. This is partfeularly clearly seen in the more uniform 
coloured adult specimens, which often shew an indistinct reticulation of a dull 
reddish tinge on the upper side of the neck and back. Limbs above white 
spotted, top and sides of head dark spotted or marbled ; the dark spots dis- 
appearing with age; below uniform white or greenish white. i have to 
note three points in which nearly all the specimens I examined differ from 
the type described by Dr. Gunther :-— 

1st.—There are always 3 or 4 scales at the front edge of the opening of 
the ear, slightly projecting into its space, unless the edge be accidentally 
turned inwards. 

2nd.—There are very often 14 longitudinal, along the median dorsal line 
convergent, rows of enlarged, keeled scales across the middle of the back, 
and the adjoining 2 or 3 rows on either side are equally large, but beyond 
this the size considerably diminishes. Across the middle of the belly there 
are 14-16 enlarged smooth scales, 10 being in a row on the flat lower sur- 
face of the belly, and the remainder at the side of it. . 


I 
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Srd.—The fore limb, when laid forward, at least reaches the nasal shield 

and more often the tip of the snout ;* and the hind limb extends rarely only 

to the collar, usually somewhat beyond it, and occasionally as far as the 
tympanum. 

None of these points indicate, I believe, a specific distinction from typ1- 
eal A. Cantoris, as described by Giinther, Some of my specimens agree in 
every point of size with the measurements given by Giinther; the largest 
is 9 inches. 

Of other variations may be noted :—the anterior frontal is, as a rule, 
single, sometimes split into two unequal portions, and in one instance it 1s 
represented by a regular pair of equal shields. The posterior frontals gene- 
rally form a suture, but sometimes they are partially or even entirely 
separated by an intercalated shorter, or longer, or by two, shields. The 
posterior supraciliaries are often broken up into two shields. The form and 
number of verticaland occipitals is persistent, The large shield below the orbit 
sometimes rests on two or on three labials, and occasionally it touches the 

labial margin itself. 








Fam, GECKOTIDZ 

Geeko Gurrarvus (I. R. p. 102). 
The young of this, and indeed of most other speciest of Geckoes, are 
dark, or blackish brown, with white spots, Few small spots are on the hinder 
part of the head, while on the body they are larger and generally arranged 
in 7 irregular cross series, the first series being placed immediately behind the 
occiput and the last between the hind limbs ; tail blackish with 7 white 
rings, the last occupying the tip. 

The general structure is exactly as in the old, but the tubercles are 

much flatter; there are (in several specimens) only 34 longifudinal series 
in the middle of the belly, while in old ones the number rises to 50. 


PrycnozooN HOMALOCEPHALUM, 


I. R., p. 105 and Journal A. 8. B., xxxix, p. 159. 
: This species occurs both at the Nicobar and Andaman islands. 


® Giinther says itonly reaches ‘the front edge of tho orbit,’ but ho gives the 

. fore limb 11 Lises, which is exactly the distance between the axil and the nasal shield 
in all my specimens measuring 7 inches, ; 

+ It is, therefore, very probable that tho specimon of Gecko Smitha, Gray, which 

I noticed on p. 161 of Jour. A, 8. B., 1870, Vol, xxxix, has still the coloration of the 
young, and may lose most of the white spots, when adult. Dr, Anderson when 

5, re-describing tho same in Proc, Zool. Soc, for 1871, p. 159, subsequent to the 
publication of my paper, omitted to notice the identity of the specimen, which it is 
necessary to do, becausm a misprint occurred in my statement (1. cit. on P. 162) ia re. 
gords the total measnroment, this being 48 inches (instead of 6°8 inches), bub the 
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HEMIDACTYLUS. 


I have observed in several hundreds of specimens of different species of 
Hemidactylus, (as restricted, and of the section Dorytra), as well as in the 
allied genera Peripia and Nycteridium, that the total absence, or the presence, 
of a few enlarged tubercles does not constitute a sufficiently distinct specitie 
character. ‘The variations in this respect cannot be accounted for either 
by age, sex, or the locality, but they are simply accidental. The species 
belonging to the section Doryura have generally a nearly uniformly granular 
body, well developed paratoid glands and normally a smooth tail, while in 
Hemidactylus the tail is normally spiny, but, when reproduced, it becomes 
smooth, 

The distribution of the Indian and Burmese species of Hemidactylus 
is the followme, : » 

1. H. vrreprvs, Daud. (I. R., p. 107). Ceylon, South and Central 
India (Bundeleund).* 

Nothing reliable is as yet known about the form for which Jerdon 
suggested the name JZ, subiriedrus (Jour. A. 8. B., Vol. xxii, p. 467). 
(see pl. ii, fig., 1+). 

It is perhaps not specifically different from triedrus, but there certainly 
exist some forms which possess the distinctive characters noted by Jerdon of 
his subtriedrus. Mr. W. T. Blanford kindly allowed me to examine two 
specimens which he lately collected near Ellore, and which, although agreeing 
in form, general structure and coloration with ¢riedrvs (for instance the figure 
in Belanger's Voyage), differ somewhat from the description usually given 
of that species. The two specimens are both females, apparently not full 
grown, and measuring on the average 4} inches, of which the head is about 
2 inches, and rump 14 inch. None of the tubercles on the back is as 
large as the opening of the ear; the head does not appear to be shorter than 
in typical friedrus, but the scales on muzzle and throat are certainly very 
small ; a great number of moderately enlarged tubercles on the hinder part of 
the head; two enlarged shields behind the rostral separated by two small 
azygous shields ; nostril situated betwgen rostral, suprarostraf, first labial and 
two moderate shields behind ; 10 to 12 upper labials, not constant, a row of 
conspicuously enlarged scales above them; 10 very distin®t and well 
eveloped lower labials ; 2 pairs of chin-shields, first forms a suture ; 32 long 
rows of scales across the middle of the belly. The coloration, which was 
noted by Mr. Blanford during life is: body generally bluish grey with 5 olive 
brown, black-edged bands on the body and about 6 on the tail; of the 
former the first is situated on the neck, 2nd on the shoulder and the last be- 

: ad 


® Proc. A. 8. B. for 1870, p. 74. 
¢ Side and lower views of head; natural sige, 
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tween the hind limbs. The band on the neck is darkest, The Pas of all are 
darker and more irregularly undulating in front than behind ; a yellow black 
edged band passes from the nostril to the eye, slightly continuing behind, 
the lower black margin is the more distinct one and continues through the 
ear to the cross band on the neck, with the anterior black margin of which 
it is confluent; upper half of orbit and some spots below eye yellow ; head 
pale, uniform; tubercles on back yellowish, those on the edges of all the 
blackish bands and at the sides of the belly more distinctly so, brightest on 
neck ; limbs unspotted; below yellowish, all scales minutely punctated. 
In spirit the whole of the yellow coloration has turned pure white and the 
dark bands are now white edged. 

2. H. macunatus, D. and B. 

(Giinther, I. Ri, p. 107,—Stoliczka in J. A. 8. B., vol. xxxix, p. 164, and Blanford, 
ibidem, p. 361. . 

3. H. Prerest, Kelaart, (= HH. Sy/esi, Giinther, I. R., p. 108). 

It is, I think, clear that Dum. and Bibron, when describing their A. 
maculatus, had under examination the two forms which Giinther separated, 
and for one of which (considered as the young by D. and B.) he retained 
Dum. and Bibron’s name, The two forms are, no doubt, extremely closely 
allied, and it has yet to be satisfactorily proved, whether HZ. Pierest should 
more appropriately be considered as a large local variety of maculatus, or as a 
distinct species, but, I believe, the view taken by Kelaart and Giinther, and 
first ofall by Gray, is the correct one. It is certain that maculatus, as restricted 
by Giinther, never appears to attain on the continent of India and Burma a 
larger size than 5} inches, and this measurement was observed only in two 
cases among about 200 specimens from South India, Central India, N, W. 
Provinces, the Sub Himalayan hills, and almst all parts of Bengal, Burma and 
the Andamans. The usual size is 4 or 44 inches. 

In all these specimens the head and body is brown spotted, the 
spots on the latter have a tendency rather to arrange themselves in 
longitudinal than in cross series; in the three median rows the spots are 
larger and more distinct than at the sides, where they generally become 
rather confluent. ‘The brown spots are equally distinct, or equally indis- 
tinct, in males and females, the variations apparently depending upon the 


seclusion of the locality in which the lizards live. However, I have repeated | yg. 


observed, that in specimens which had the tail reproduced, the brown spots do 


not retain the same distinctness which they had before. South Indian speci- 
mens are generally of dark hue, and often have some of the enlarged tubercles 
white. Young specimens are always dark brown, with still darker spots, 
while the majority of the enlarg@d tubercles is purely white. 

_As regards structure I find the enlarged tubercles slightly vary. They are 


nae oe saa along the back distinctly trihedral, on the sides often more 
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rounded; they are arranged, as a rule,in 16 to 20 alternating, longitudinal, 
but not very regular rows ; they are slightly larger and sharper in adult males 
than in females. The enlarged scales on the middle of the belly somewhat 
extend to the sides and are usually in 38 or 40 longitudinal series. The 
femoral pores in the male are 10-14 on either side, very rarely united 
in the preanal region; as a rule, they are separated by 1 or 3 or 5 scales; 
if 3 intermediate scales are present, which is very often the case, they are 
arranged in a triangle. 

The specimen recorded by Theobald in Cat. Rept. Asiat. Soc., p. 30, 
under the name “ /Z, fasciatus, Gray (?)" is HZ. maculatus ; the former haying 
been described from an unknown locality must, therefore, provisionally remain 
under that doubtful head, and not be added to the Indian fauna. 

The four specimens in the Museuyp from Ceylon, recorded by Theobald 
in Cat. Rept. Asiat. Soc. p. 30, No. 41, as H. maculatus, belong to the larger 
form; two of them have the body about 3} inches and inone the tail is 
34, giving a total measurement of nearly 7 inches, In structure of scales, 
tubercles and shields, the specimens do not exhibit any important difference 
from maculatus, as usually understood, though at the first sight they 
appear quite distinct. The two other specimens equal in size typical 
maculatus, but when closely compared with specimens of this species; 
they evidently possess a certain aspect of immaturity and tenderness 
of the skin, &c,; their heads are proportionately larger, and the same 
is the case with the trihedral tubercles, which are present in a shghtly 
smaller number (14-16 rows); their colour is almost uniform whitish. 
In the two adults, the differences are still more marked, and the 
brown marbling has an inclination to form transversely arranged bands, 
very similar to a specimen described by Giinther under the name of ff, 
Sykesi.* The number of femoral pores is 32-36, in a slichtly interrupted 
series. For this Ceylonese form, Kelaart proposed the name H. Pierest 
(Prod. Faunze Ceyl. 1852, p. 159), and as far as can be seen from the 
drawing of HW. Sykesi (in Giinther's Reptiles), the latter does not in any 
way differ from the former, therefore, Kelaart’s older name must take 
priority. It also seems to me clear that Dum. and Bibron’s largest specimen 
of maculatus, of which they give measurements, is the Sykesisof Gunther ; 
it is said to occur in the neighbourhood of Bombay, wherefrom Dum. and 

Bibron received it. Dr. Gray is evidently the original observer of the two forms, 
the small maculatus and the large Pieresi, as shewn by him in his * Lizards’ 
p- 158, where he gives “ Hl. Sykesi, Gray, B. M.” as the synonym of 
maculatus ; and among the specimens of that species he quotes “a. In 
spirits. F 





'emale ? India, Dukun. Presented by Col. Sykes.” This is to all 
the only type ype of Giinther's species, bearing the name 1, Sykesi. 
x Syn aig AF ze . . or Gray ? . . ; 
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Kelaart (Prod, Faune Ceyl, 1852, p. 158) also gives H. Sykes, a as 
the synonym of his doubtful maculatus. The history of the species appears 
to have been overlooked by Dr, Giinther. 

HT, maculatus, as restricted, occurs in Ceylon, throughout India, Burma 
and the Malayan Peninsula extending to Sumatra, Java, &e. Peters in 
Van der Decken’s Reisen gives it also from the Seychelles. It is a very com- 
mon species in houses about Calcutta. 


HT. Pieresi is as yet known only from Ceylon and from the Dakhin 
(Dekan). 


4. H. Gracmas.—A very beautiful species described by W.'T. Blanford 
from Berar and Raipur in Central India (Journ, A. 8, B., Vol. xxxix 


p- 362, pl. xvi, figs. 4-6), 
. 


5. H. nericvnatvs, Beddome. Madras J. Med. Sc., 1870, p. 33. 


6. H. rrenarvs, Schlegel, (1. R., p. 168). 

Hem, sublavis, Gray, apud Theobald, Cat. Rept, Asiat, Soo., p. 30, 
H. frenatus, in Journ. A, 8, Beng., vol. xxxix, p. 164. 

? H, punctatus, Jerdon, 1853, Journ. A, 8. B., xxii, p. 467. 


This species which usually grows to about 5 inches, (rarely attaining 
53) is readily recognised from all other Indian n Homidachyi by the small 
size of the thumb and inner toe; the claw on it is setiform and often so 
fine as to be hardly traceable. The body is finely granular, but there are 
always some enlarged rounded tubercles present. In Bengal specimens, two 
alternate series of those very usually run along the centre of the back, and 
there are besides about 3 irregular rows on each side of the body. Dakhin 
(Dekan) and Upper India specimens generally have no enlarged tubercles in 
the middle of the back. The tail is spiny, unless it has been reproduced, in 
which case it remains ¢mooth. The femoral pores are either interrupted by 
one enlarged scale, or they are continuous above the preanal region. The 
colour is very variable,—uniform grey, or greenish grey, very closely marbled 
and spotted with dark ; or grey with some irregular stripes and close mar- 
blings, the former pe distinctly marked on the neck and the sides of the 
belly ; or dayk brown with some irregular blackish stripes ; there is, however, 
always a more or less distinct pale (during life sometimes yellowish orange)#® 
hand present, passing from the rostral through the eye and either disappear- 
ing: ‘above the ear, or continuing along the side of the body down to the 
groin; this pale band is margined above and below by a dark-line. The tail 
3 has sometimes an orange tinge, particularly after the cuticle had been shed. 
-H. frenatus is thy commonest Gecko from Ceylon and through India, ex- 
a nding in a northwesterly direction as far as the Panjab, and occurring all 
rough ae Burma and the whole of the Malayan Arehipsies, includ- 
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ing the Andamans and Nicobars. From all these parts I have examined 
specimens. It occurs in houses as well as on trees, and among stones. Ac- 
cording to Peters it is also found at the Seychelles. 

I am strongly disposed to believe that Jerdon’s 7. punefatus was 
based upon a young female specimen of jfrenatus. I possess specimens 
which in every point of colouration, and structure and measurement, agree 
with Jerdon’s description, the only apparent discrepaney lying in Jerdon’s 
statement to the effect that “the thumb appears as well developed as in 
maculatus.” In some respects this is really the case, the basal portion 
of the thumb being in the two species nearly equally developed, occasionally 
almost more so in frenafus, but the free claw bearing portion of the thumb 
is always somewhat shorter in frenatus than in maculatus, 





7. H. Lescnexavurt, D. ax B.” 

Giinthoer, I. R., p. 109.—IJdem, Jerdon, J. A. 8. B., xxii, p. 468.—H. Coctei, apnd 
Kelaart, Prod. F. Ceyl., 1852, p. 160,—H, Kelaartii and Leschenaultti, Theobald, Cat, 
Rept. Asiat. Soc, Mus., p, 29 and 30.—H. marmoratus, Bif., Jour, As. Soc, Bengal, vol. 
xxxix, part ii, p. 363, pl. xvi, figs. 1-3.—H. marmoratus, Kelaarti and Leschenaultu, 
Blanford in Proc. A. 5. B. for August, 1871, p. 173. 

The present species generally has, like the previous one, some enlarged, 
rounded tubercles on the back, at least on the femoral region, more rarely 
are the tubercles scattered over the entire body. The colour is rarely uni- 
form silvery grey, generally there are some transverse, zigzag dark marblings 
traceable, and there is usually a dark band through the eye present; 10-16 

: femoral pores on each side,-widely separated in the preanal region. 

The species can readily be distinguished from frenatus by the well de- 
veloped thumb, and from Cocteé# by the greater number of femoral pores, 
somewhat less widely separated in the preanal region. LKelaart’s Coctet is 
evidently this species, and was named Kelaarti by Theobald, as pointed out 
by Mr. Blanford, who formerly separated a small Central Indian variety, 
with a nearly uniform granulation, as 4. marmoratus. . 

H. Leschenaultii occurs in Ceylon, whence some years ago specimens 
have been identified by Professor Peters* and Dr. SteindacMner ; it is com- 
mon all through South India according to Jerdon and in Central India ac- 

rding to Blanford. I have obtained a few specimens on the Parisnath hill 
Ranigunj in Bengal, and others from near Patna and Agra. It is 
not known from North-Eastern Bengal, and thus may be regarded as a true 


8. H. Monrost, Theobald, Journ. Linn. S., Zool. X, p. 32, Close to 
frenatu , but haying the thumb and inner toe well deye%ped,—Burma, 


® Berlin Akad. Monatsb. 1860, p. 183+ 
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9 HH. Cocran® (1. R.; p. 109). 

Theobald, Cat, Rept, As, Soc. Mus, 1868, p. 29. 
Steindachnoer, Novara Rept., Pt. I, p, 13. 
. H. Bengatiensis, Anderson, Journ. A. 8, B., vol. xl, p. 14. 

This is the most common species all through Bengal, whence it was 
originally described by Dum. and Bibron. The thumb is well developed, as 
noted by the French authors and by Cantor, but the claw small, as observed 
by Dr. Giinther, who identified Bolt. sublevis, Gray, with the present species. 
The back is generally equally granular; sometimes there are a few larger 
rounded tubercles present on the sacral region, more rarely also on the sides 
of the back, the variations being in this respect exactly similar to those 
noticed in FT, Leschenaultii. The larger tubercle on the side of the neck, 
stated by Dr. Anderson to distinguish Bengaliensis from Coctax is quite as often 
present as itis absent. ‘Tail, when original, segmented, with one or two 
large elongate scale-like lateral tubercles near the base, and 2 to 3 smaller 
ones on the upper sides, but asa rule none along the middle ; subcaudals 
enlarged. On reproduced portions of the tail, there are sometimes a few large 
scales present at the lateral edges, but more commonly the tail remains quite 
smooth. I have never seen, even in the largest specimens, more than 5 — 
femoral pores in each row, they being widely separated in the preanal region ; 
the usual number of pores is six in each row, rarely less. 

During life, the general colour is greenish grey, with 5 transverse, broad 
undulating greenish brown bands, the first on the neck, the fifth on the loin, 
and all edged with white posteriorly ; the tail is similarly banded above, and 
the white edgings are often more conspicuous; @ pale band through the eye 


‘on the side of the head, margined with dark above and below, and generally 


becoming obsolete on the neck. . The iris is reddish golden, pupil narrow, black 
with undulating edges. The animal changes its coloration very rapidly 
during life, sometimes the transverse bands turn almost to blackish brown, 
and another time they become quite obsolete. In spirits the brown tints 
partially, and in time entirely, fade. Below white, most of the scales 


generally very gninutely punctated with black. Old specimens, particularly 
the females, have the tail at the* base often very bulging, depressed, and 


nearly threg-fourths of an inch broad. 

T have not seen specimens of this species from farther southwards than 
Orissa, but it is very numerous in Western Bengal, extending through the 
North West Provinces up to the foot of the hills at Kangra and Hurdwar, 
westward into'the Panjab and eastward into the lower parts of Sikkim, the 
‘Khasi hills, Cachar and the whole of the Gangetic delta, I did not obtain 
%t in Burma, but tyo specimens have been sent to me stated to have heen 


procured in Pegu. Dim. and Bibron record it from Bombay, which very 


« © ? Is the right name Cocteaui? 
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likely refers to some locality in the Western Ghats, Jerdon does not quote 
it from South India and Kelaart’s Ceylon Coetwi is Lesehenaulfii, Cantor 
(Mal. Rep., J. A. S. B., xvi, p. 629) gives it as occurring in Penang, and notes 
a specimen 7 inches long, the head above being 1} inches, which is a 
somewhat unusual size. 

In general structure and coloration, HZ. Coctai is very closely allied to 
Leschenauliii, differing from the latter by the smaller number of femoral 
pores, and somewhat more elongated and narrower fingers and toes, with 
more numerous and thinner plates below, the toes being in Lesehenanitix 
more broadly oval, shorter and the plates below coarser; the thumb also is 
somewhat shorter. Judging from the known geographical distribution, it 
appears to me very probable that 27. Coctei replaces in the Gangetic delta 
H. Leschenoultai, which is a more southern form ; and both appear to meet 
together in Western Bengal and the southern part of the N. W. Provinces. 

In Calcutta thisis the largest JZemidactylus, usually seen on the outer 
walls of houses or godowns. It is readily known by its coloration. The 
usual size is 6-7 inches, the body being 3-3} inches, while the tail is often 
reproduced. On one occasion I obtained two specimens, each of nearly 9 
inches, the body being 34, and the tail (perfect) a little above 5 inches. 


10. H. avranviacus, Beddome, Madras J. Med. Sc., No. 1, 1870, p. 33. 
A uniformly granular species, without any enlarged  chin-shields, 
Shevaroys and Anamallays, South India, 


Ll. Hemmacry.uus oieanrevs, n. sp. Pl. LI. fig. 2. 

PL. Il, fig, 2,20, 2b, top, side, and lower views of head, 2c, inside view of the 

sacral region and right foot; all figafes in natural size, 
General form very similar to that of HZ. Coctei. Head and body above 
uniformly granular, the scales on the snout being, as usually, slightly larger, 
-and sharper, and those on the hinder part of the head smallest; two enlarged 
shields behind the rostral, separated by one or two minute scales, nostril situat- 
ed between the rostral, the suprarostral and a semucircular shield behind, on 
the lower side in contact with the rostral, excluding the first labial from 
entering the nostril, 14-17 upper and 11-13 lower labials; two pairs of 
ehin-shields, the first in contact, anteriorly partially separated by the pantagonal 
inferior rostral ; the second chin-shield about half the size of the first, slightly 
elonvateor rounded and followed by a few smaller scales along the labials ; 
#: cales on belly slightly hexagonally elongate, in 40 to 44 longitudinal series ; 
some on the pubic region are pointedly elongate, but none are particularly 
enlarged ; in the males 18-20 femoral pores on either side of the thigh, 
-separated in the preanal region by an interspace of about 7 scales width; 


A, 


sss tail indistinctly segmented, generally reproduced apd then without any 
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segments, rather abruptly tapering, occasionally very bulging near the base, 
uniform scaly above and at the sides without’any enlarged spiny tubercles ; 
subcaudals moderately enlarged, beginning to be so a short distance from the 
anus ; about 11 transverse lamellw on the first, and 14-15 on the fourth toes, 
the two or three basal lamelle and the terminal one being in each case simple ; 
thumb well developed. 

This species is very closely allied to ZZ. Cocite#i, and I might have 
considered it as a gigantic variety of the same, had it not the peculiarity of 
the first labial being excluded from the edge of the nostril, which is a 
character constant in? all the specimens, none of them alsé have any 
enlarged spiny scales at the side of the tail: .but the most important 
distinction lies in the presence of a large number of femoral pores, which 
are also somewhat less widely separated in the preanal region, than they 
are in HZ. Coctei. 

The general colour during life is, according to Mr. Blanford, olive 
grey to blackish olive, with irregular dark, pale edged marks in imperfect 
circles, inclined to form 4 or 5 transverse undulating bands on the body. 
In spirit these irregular markings are slightly traceable, and the whole body is 
besides rather finely mottled with brownish olive. Below uniform white. 

flab. I have examined 9 specimens which were kindly lent to me for 
description by Mr. W. T. Blanford, who obtained the same in a solitary 
locality on the Godavari river near Badrachalam, on trees. The body of 
the smallest measures 4} inch., and of the largest a little above 5 inches, 
All have their tails partially reproduced, and the longest is only about 
4: inches, in its original state it must have been at least 6 or 7 inches. In 
one of the largest specimens, the length of the head is 1} inches, and the 
width at the occiput 14 inches. 


12. H. [Doryvura] Brerpnorer, (Blyth), Pl. IT, fig. 3. 


Leiurus Berdmorei, Blyth, Journ, A, 5. B., 1853, xxii, p, 646, 
- Doryura Berdmorei, apud Theobald, Journ. Linn, 8., Zool. x, p. 29. 
P1. ii, fig. 3, upper view of a male specimen, 3a and 34, side and lower views of 
~ head, 3c sacral r&gion with a part of the tail; all figares in natural size. 

Body and tail covered with small, equal, granular scales, those on the 
snout being somewhat coarser ; tail depressed, rounded at the sides, contracted 
at the base, indistinctly segmented; numerous small scales behind the 
rostral and the nostril; 10 to 12 upper, and 9-10 lower labials; two pairs 
of chin-shields, the first large, separated above by the rostral, below formi 
a suture, those of second pair barely half the size, and each forming a suture 

with the respective anterior chin-shields and the second labial ; there is usual- 
ly a row of slightly enlarged scales along the lower labials, while those on 
ie: » throat are very Tyinute, almost granular, and greatly contrasting with the 
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larger scales on the abdomen ; ear opening rather small, rounded ; a moderate- 
ly developed gland on each side in the place of the paratoids, generally 
more distinctly seen above than below; thumb small, well developed, with 
a minute claw ; about 38 long. rows of scales across the middle of the belly, 
extending somewhat on the sides; 14-16 femoral pores in each series, 
separated by a width of about 3 seales in the preanal *region ; a row of 
transversely enlarged shields along the middle of the lower side of the tail. 

Grey or light brown, slightly mottled with dark brown and four 
longitudinal series of blackish spots interrupted by white ones; two of the 
series origiriate on the superciliary region and two*in continuation of a 
blackish streak, originating at the lower half of the eye; head above and labials 
black spotted ; tail also with dark transverse spots above; below uniform 
white, with the shields of the belly generally very minutely punctated. The 
brown series of spots are not in all specimens equally distinct, and some- 
times they are almost obsolete. Specimens which- have shrunk much in 
spirit shew, like all other Geckos, a fold on the side of the body, and the tail 
becomes also slightly angular at the sides, 

Blyth’s original description of the coloration of this species is decidedly 
better, than the supposed improved one by Theobald. The type specimen came 
from Mergui ; Theobald found it common in Pegu; I have received it from 
the Khasi hills, and collected a great number of specimens about Pankabari, 
just above the Sikkim Terrai, mostly on the outside walls of houses; one 
specimen was also sent to me by Mr. A. W. Lawder from Almorah, in 
Kamaon. 

The largest specimen from Pankabari measures 4} inches, of which 
the body is 24 inch. . 

13. Hemmpactyius [Doryvra] Manpetrranvs, n. sp. Pl. iii, figs. 1—2. 

Pi, iii. fig. 1, upper view of a fall grown specimen; 2, 2 a, 2b, 2c, different views 
of the head and sacral region of anothgr specimen ; all figures in natural size. 

Body and tail depressed, covered with numerous small rounded tuber-  , 
cles, there being in old specimens generally a few larger ones perceptible at 
the side of the body and on the sacral region; snout elongate, depressed, 
with the scales larger than on the body ; tail depressed, gradually tapering 
to a point, moderately convex above, somewhat flattened Telow, indis- 
‘tinctly segmented, laterally sharply keeled and serrated, the tubercles at the 
end of each segment being white and more prominent than others. There 
"Ss a pair of somewhat enlarged shields behind the rostral, separated by a 
slightly smaller shield ; the nostril lies between the rostral, the 1st labial, 
the supra-nasal and two moderately enlarged post-nasals ; 12—14 upper, and 
-10—12 lower labials, the last in each case, as usually, Very small; 2 pairs of 
enlarged chin-shields, the first forms with the lower halves a suture below the 
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inferior rostral, the second is smaller, generally only half the size of the first, 
each shield rounded, placed immediately below its respective first chin-shield, 
but separated from the second lower labial by a smaller shield ; a row of slightly 
enlarged shields adjoining the lower labials; scales on the throat very small, 
Hlattened, those on the belly much larger and roundly hexagonal, and in about 
36 longitudinal, alternating series ; a median row of transversely enlarged sub-_ 
caudals. The ear opening is moderate, rounded ; the glands in the place of the 
paratoids very large, occupying almost the whole of the side of the neck ; toes 
elongate, united with a short web at the base, provided with rather coarse lamel- 
lw, there-being 9 or 1 pairs of them on the fourth toe; nearly the first half 
of the lamell:e on all the toes is either undivided or only slightly grooved ; 
thumb well developed, with a minute claw. Out of 10 specimens examined 
of various sizes none had femoral porgs, but the scales in the preanal region are 
conspicuously enlarged in all. 

Grey, more or less densely marbled and punetated with blackish brown 
and spotted with pale white. Generally the brown colour is arranged in 
Gor $8 longitudinal stripes, more distinctly regular in young than in old 
specimens, and these stripes are separated by irregular, alternate rows of 
white spots ; limbs, and tail at the base above, also white spotted, upper labials 
brown ; paratoids yellowish brown; lower side uniform white, most of the 
scales very minutely punctated. 

Hfab. 1 have obtained a few specimens at Pankabari, just above the Sik- 
kim Terai, and Mr. Mandelli sent me several from the Rungnu and Tista val- 
leys, where the species occurs between 1,000 and 3,000 feet. The body of the 
largest measures 2}, tail 3, == 5} inches. As nearly half of the plates below 
the toes are undivided, the species forms a connecting link between the section 
Doryura and those small species of Geckos which are represented by G. 
Swinhoenis, and are mostly peculiar to Southern China, Japan and adjacent 
islands. 





6 14, Hew. [Doryvrns] Gavpama,—from Tonght in Burma. 


Theobald, Journ. Linn. 8., Zool. x, p. 30. 

Unless authentic specimens are received, it will be difficult to identify 
this species grom Theobald’s description. It appears to be somewhat allied 
to H. Mandellianus, but the edges of the tail are said to be in the former 
minutely “denticulate with an obsolete marginal spine ;” “ sides” of body 
“keeled” and “ femoral pores nineteen on each thigh,” &. “ Grey with, 
no definite markings.” Body equal to tail. 

45, ‘Hew. [Doryvna] Kanenonum, Theob. (ididem), froneTonghi, Burma. 
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Prnirta, Gray (1. R., p. 110.) 

Peripia might, like Doryirra, be considered as a subgenus of Hemidac- 
tylus. It connects Doryura with Nyeteridium, having the general form and 
usually flattened pointed tail and small equal granular scales of the former, 
while the toes are distinctly webbed at the base, and there is also a distinct 

_ expansion of the skin at the hinder side of the femora and tibia, In Nyeteri- 
dium only the lateral expansion of the skin of the body is added to the 
character of Peripia. If we characterize the later genus from the two Indian 
species, P. Peronit and Canforis, we cannot say that the thumb and inner 
toe are without an ungual phalanx. I have exafnined very Tumerous 
specimens of the former, and a few of the latter species, and I find that the 
ungual phalanx on the thumb is very nearly, but never entirely obsolete, it, 
however, always appears to be clawless. ¢ On the inner toe the ungual phalanx 
is extremely small, but in nearly all my fresh specimens I find there is a very 
minute, thin, transparent, setiform claw present ; only in some old specimens 
I have not been able to detect it. 

P, Cantoris occurs in Penang, Burma, the Andamans and Nicobars ; 
from all the localities I have examined specimens. 

P. Peronii is very common on Penang,* and in the Wellesley Province, 
rarer in Burma and on the Andamans. The type was from Mauritius, and ac- 
cording to Kelaartt it is also found in Ceylon. Andamanese specimens agree 
in their very distinct brown tinge with those from the two later islands, while 
Penang specimens are brown, when young, but when adult usually greenish 
ashy, rarely with a rosy tinge. Two adult fresh specimens from the Andamans 
perfectly agree in structure with those from other places ; the general colour 
above is pale chocolate brown with a rosy tinge, all over speckled with darker 
brown and with numerous round white spots, about 4 m.m. in diameter; below 
white, pinkish towards the sides, and all seales minutely punctated. 


Nycrertpium piatryures, Schneider. 


1792, Stellio platyurns, Schneider, Spee, Physiol, Amph,, ii, p, 30, and Denk. 
Acad, Miinchen for 1811, p,. 62, pl. i, fig. 3. 

1802, Lacerta Rohneidertanc, Shaw, Zool,, TIT, 278. ee > 

1SG4. Nycteridiumt Schneiderianum, apad Giinther, I. R., p, LL. 

1870. N. Himaloyanwm, Anderson, J, A. 8. B., vol. xl, p. 15, . 


r T have Asim, as well as Himalayan (from near Darjiling) specimens 
for comparison, and they certainly belong to the same species. They also do 
. * Comp. Journ. A. 8, B., vol. xxxix, p, 163. 
+ Prod, Faun, et p. 187. 








a Gray's. n latyurus certninly has the same derivation, as Platurus, and as it 
‘has been at an early ate replaced by Nycteridium, it seems adgisable not to revive the 


former name, as it would involve a change in the specific denomination, 
and Bossi bowides: Tead to misunderstanding. . 
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not differ in any essential point of structure from the deseription given by 
Ginther, who has evidently seen specimens from various parts of the Malay 
Archipelago, from Ceylon, and also from Asim and Bengal, considering them 
all to be identical, The same conclusion has been arrived at by Dum. and 
Bibron in comparing Bengal and Javanese specimens. The Darjiling 
specimen described by Anderson as VV. Himalayanum must have had . 
‘accidentally a somewhat “ flatter and more rounded” snout, as in four speci- 
mens from the same locality the outline exactly agrees with that of Dum. 
and Bibron’s figure ; I also cannot trace any stronger webbing between the 
fingers and toes, said to distinguish Himalayanum from platyurus. Darjil- 
ing specimens agree admirably with Schneider's original figure, (in which 
only the head at its base is shewn too broad) ; the proportion and form of 
the feet and their toes is exactly the same, the latter being contracted at 
their bases, connected by a membrane* and provided with 5—7 transverse, 
divided lamellw. Schneider says there are 56 large subcaudals, and this is 
exactly the number I count in a full-grown specimen, with the tail perfect, 
and not reproduced. The femoral pores (16—20 on either side) are slightly 
interrupted in the middle of the preanal region. ‘The only difference consists 
in the shortness of the first pair of chin-shields, but this cannot be more 
than an individual distinction, if really correctly drawn. The glands which 
are situated behind the ear, chiefly towards the lower surface of the head, 
are quite as often absent as present. Out of four Darjiling specimens they 
are very distinct in an old female, in one nearly full sta Mls they are 
small, and in two somewhat younger specimens of opposite sexes they are not 
at all developed. One of the principal distinctions of the specimen, named by 
Dr. Anderson NV. Himalayanum, might be sought in the presence of some 
enlarged tubercles on the side of the body. A ¢ specimen from the Naga 
hills (Asam) has no enlarged tubercles; of the four Darjiling specimens 
one full grown ?, and one half grown 2, each have a distinct row of slightly 
enlarged tubercles at the side of the body, above the attachment of the 
lateral dermal expansion. One nearly full grown @ has an enlarged tubercle 
on one side and two on the other, just a little in front of the sacral 
region ; the fourth specimen, a female, has the scales uniform granular. It 
will be seen from these observations that no specific value can be attached 
to the total absence, or occasional presence, of a few enlarged tubercles, as IT 
had already oceasion to notice in different species of Hemidactylus. 

What is, however, very marked in all Asamese and Himalayan speci- 
mens, as compared with the ustal descriptions of platyurus, is the large 
amount of dark coloration they possess. The general colour is olive, with 
aslight bluish cinereous tinge ; the whole upper surface is ‘Tensely variegated 

© Which is clearly shewn on the right hind foot between the Ist and 2nd and 2nd 
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and streaked with blackish brown, intermixed with some pale spots, particu- 
larly on the limbs ; tail with dark brown and alternate irregular white spots. 
Some specimens have a kind of indistinct transverse, dark bands, one on 
neck, one on the sacral region and three on the back, they are separated 
respectively from each other, as in Schneider's figure, by three confluent 
white spots, placed in a triangle, with the point directed backwards ; the 
three series of spots on the back are the most distinct. A whitish, or pale 
orange, band runs through the eye, indistinctly continuing on the side of the 
body ; it is margined below by a blackish band, most distinct and broadest 
at the side of the head. Lower side of body and tail uniform whitish, the 
scales very often finely punctated. 


Cyrtropacryius rubrpus, (Blyth). 
Comp. Journ. A. S. B., vol. xxxix, p. 16% 
This species occurs on the Andaman, as well as on the Nicobar, islands. 


CYRTODACTYLUS AFFONIS, Stoll. 
Stoliczka in Journ, A. 8, B., xxxix, p. 167, pl. x, fig. 1. 
The young of this species is reddish brown with some darker brown 
marks on the upper side of the body, and a series of rather large white 
spots along the middle of the back, Penang. 


GyYMNODACTYLUS LAWDERANUS, Nn. sp. 

Pl. I, . 4, side view of the animal, nat. size; da lower side of head and 
4b, sacral region, both twice the natural size, 

Body rather slender and elongate, depressed, covered above with numer- 
ous small roundish tubercles, between which larger ones of a similar shape, 
but of about double the size of the former, are intermixed. Upper side of 
head equally granular, the granular scales being somewhat larger on the 
snout. Rostral large, broad, reaching well on to the upper surface of the 
snout; it is followed by 5 small granular scales. The nostril is situated 
somewhat laterally in the angle between the rostral, first upper labial, one 
small scale above and another similar one posteriorly. There are 9 upper, and 8 
lower labials, the last three in each case very much smaller than the preceeding 
ones, The lower rostral is triangular, partially wedged in between two 


elongated chin-shields, forming a suture below it. Each of the chin- 


shields is followed along the labials by 3 other somewhat rounded shields, 
none of which are in contact. Opening of the ear small, rounded. Scales 
on the chin small, equal, rounded; on the belly slightly elongated, and in 
about 32 longitudinal series across the middle ; on the tail, which, however, 


‘appears to have Wen twice reproduced, the scales are also elongate, slightly | 


smaller above than below, but not transversely enlarged, and without any en- 
larged spines at the sides. The fore limb reaches to the snout,and the hind limb 


very nearly to the axil, when laid forward, The 8rd and 4th fingers and toes. 
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. 
respectively are perfectly equal, and close together. All the claws are well 
developed, lying between enlarged scales, at the sides and above, but they 
are not retractile. A few slightly enlarged scales above the anus, superseded 
by two pairs of»pores, close together, and forming an angle. 

General colour above greyish brown, very densely marbled and spotted 
with dark brown, with some indistinct, undulating, whitish cross bands on 
the body, margined on the anterior edges with blackish brown; a somewhat 
indistinet dark band from the nostril through the eye to the ear; front and 
hind edges of the eye white; labials spotted and speckled with brown ; below 
whitish. 

Length of body nearly two inches; tail imperfect, only about one inch 
long, slightly swollen at the base. 

Hab— The single specimen from which the above description is taken 
was sent to me by Mr, W. A. Lawder, District Engineer of Kamaon ; it 
was obtained in the neighbourhood of Almorah. 

Cantor says, when speaking of Gymnod, pulehellus (Journ. Asiat. Soe, 
Bengal, 1847, vol. xvi, p. 633) that there are two new Gymnodactyli preserved 

= in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, one marked P. lunatus, Blyth, based 
upon one specimen from Midnapore and two from Chaibassa,* the other, 
a nondescript species from Almorah, Gymnodactylus nebulosus, Blyth, MSS., 
allied to Oyrtodactylus marmoratus, Gray. Iam not acquainted with any 
further notice as to the second species indicated, nor have I beeg,able to find 
the specimen itself among the Society's collections ; it is also not mentioned 
in Theobald'’s Catalogue. * Under these circumstances it is of course impos- 
sible to accept the suggested name for the present species, particularly also as 
Major Beddome described already a quite distinct species from near Vizaga- 
patam under the name G. nebulosus (Madras Journ. Med. Se., for 1870). 

I may also at this opportunity mention that Beddome’s name G. 
= maculatus, published in the same Journal, must be replaced by another 
AD one, there having been a G. maculatus described by Steindachner already 
Bes 8 in 1866 (Novara Rept. p. 16). A similar change is required with regard to 
Beddome’s Gyinn. marmoratus (M. J. M. Se., 1870, p. 31), there having 
been a species described under the same name by: Dum. and Bibron pigs: 










| dn 1886 (Herp. Gén., ILI, p. 426). + 
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reddish brown ones, are prevalent, the green is during lifemuch mixed with yel- 
low or white, and the width of the bands and spots themselves is very variable 
during life ; a bluish tinge is often seen on the neck and on the sides of the 
body of male specimens. The end of the gular sac in the male is deep blue, (not 
black). The male also has the lower labials generally bluish brown, the 
upper often bright yellowish white, sometimes, however, both*are reddish or 
pale brown. Numerous brown streaks radiate from the eye, one of these 
directed towards the tympanoid region is about twice as broad as any of the 
others ; sometimes it is divided by a median line in two, but very rarely it is 
indistinct. In the females the contrasts between the colours is always less, 
they very often have uniform greenish and pale reddish tints prevalent. The 
larger scales occasionally form a distinct row on each side of the back, which 
thus becomes apparently tricarinate, as im the form noticed by Jerdon under 
the specific name microlepis. (See Proc, Asiat. Soc., Feb. 1870, p. 76). 

Very common in Sikkim from elevations of 1000 up to 9,000 feet. 
It is, strictly speaking, a ground lizard, hunting between stones and low 
bushes, but also takes refuge on a tree. It appears to be more common on 
higher than on lower elevations, but those living between 9,000 and 5,000 
seem to reach the largest size. 

I was somewhat surprised in reading Dr. Anderson's results (loc. cit.) 
of the examination of 21 specimens “ of all ages and both sexes, from one 
locality,” thaé is, the neighbourhood of Darjiling. Dr. Anderson arrived 
at the conclusion that Jerdon’s microlepis is the female, and Jerdon'’s plani- 
dorsata the young of variegata. Now as I have* not only observed hundreds 
of living specimens of Japalura variegata in Sikkim, but have also collected 
and examined them, I may be allowed to say a few words on this subject. 

_ I find 1st, that the males of variegata often are smaller than the 
a females, or at any rate that the latter generally grow to a larger size than 
. the former; 2nd, that the males have the enlarged scales on the back and 
particularly the spiny ones on the sides of the occiput comparatively larger 
and more numerous than the females, the difference being most marked in 
full grown specimens and in the breeding season, but I have colletted male and 
female specimens in which the seales were nearly equally largely developed, 
and there is no apparent difference in the size of the smaller scalés between 
the two sexes; 3rd, that the nuchal and dorsal crest in the male is, 
especially on the neck, comparatively higher than in the female, and that 
it generally is on either side accompanied by a series of somewhat enlarged, 
closely set scales, more conspicuous in smaller than in larger specimens, but 
they are not equally distinct in the female; 4th, that the colours in 
both sexes are similar and equally variable, but alway’ brighter and more 
be variegated in the male, particularly the green and yellow ; 5th, that in young 
ee eS ® And so undoubtedly had Dr, Jerdon, wes ae 
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male and female specimens of variegata, the bodies of which vary between 
one and a half, and two inches in length, there is a similar, simple, continu- 
ous nuchal and dorsal crest present, as in the adults, with the usual respective 
difference in size noted as regards the two sexes. 

These observations, on undoubted J. variegata “ of all ages and both 
sexes, do not exactly agree with those recorded by Dr. Anderson. They 
do not exclude the possibility that J. microlepis might have been suggested for 
a specimen of variegata with accidentally somewhat smaller scales, but as I 
do not remember having seen Jerdon’s type specimen, and at the same 
time I know, how very often Dr. Jerdon must have seen ./. variegata in all its 
stages, I would defer the identification for the present. As regards planidorsata 
T have no hesitation in saying that Dr, Anderson is mistaken. I well re- 
member Jerdon’s two type specimen® ; they did not appear to be very young 
and were in beautiful preservation. Among the great number of specimens 
of variegata in the Indian Museum, which Dr. Anderson had been good 
enough to shew me, I*could find none which would correspond with Jerdon’s 
briefly indicated distinctive characters of planidorsata., 


Srrana Ponricentana,*® Cuvy. 
Sitana minor, Giinther, I. R., p, 135. 

The smaller form described by Giinther as Sit. minor, and noticed by 
Blanford in Journ. A. S. B., xxxix, Pt. II, p. 365, also occugs in Western 
Bengal at the Parisnath hill, and on the Sone river in Bihar, extending 
northwards through the North-West Provinces as far as Rurki, near the 
base of the Himalayas, westwards into the Panjab, Kattiawar and Katch, but 
it is not known from any part of Bengal Bast of the Ganges. 

Colour: pale or darker brown above and at the siden, a dark band be- 
tween the eyes; snout and occiput irregularly spotted and variegated with paler 
brown ; 5 or 6 quadrangular spots on the back, followed by a few smaller ones 
on the tail a pale yellowish line along the centre of back is generally present, 

and the edges of the back are also pale; a yellowish band on each side from 
below the eye“through the ear to the groin, in full grown specimens only well 
marked at the sides of the neck. All these pale or yellowish bands, as well 
‘as some ofthe large scales at the side, and particulafly the front side and the 
hind base of the femora, and the transverse pale bands on the limbs, have a 

of Pe very marked fleshy or rosy tinge, most distinct in full grown males, The 
“a = pouch | is tinged with blue and red in the males only during the breeding : 
silage "season, at other times it is slightly blue, but a blue line always continues from 
it along the chin to the lower rostral. The labials are often blackish, 
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The enlarged scales on the back, and especially at the sides of the body, 
are invariably well marked, but less numerous in female than in male speci- 
mens ; they are during life yellow or golden, and during the breeding season 
often tinged rosy, or even vermilion. In Northern India the species does not 
appear to attain the size which it does in Central India, for none of the 
specimens from the former country are above 54 inches, the tail being generally 
more than twice the length of the body. The claws on fingers and toes are 
always black. The tympanum is usually covered by a yellowish hardened 
shield. 

Jerdon (Proc. Asiat. Soc. Beng., Feb, 1870, p. 76) is, I think, correct 
in retaining the name Ponticeriana, for the smaller Sitana with long limbs, 
but I doubt that the larger form, for which he proposes the name Deecanen- 
sis, 1s really specifically distinct from Penticeriana. I collected hundreds of 
them, in all sizes from 3 to 8 inches; they are all of the same type, as those 
I received from Ceylon and from South India, and I find the fore limb 
scarcely ever reaches the vent, while the hind-limb extends usually beyond 
the snout, except in a few full grown specimens. 


Crarmasra, OnrtocaLores and ORIoTTrARIs. 


The name Charasia has been proposed by Gray (Lizards Brit. Mus., 
1845, p- 246) for the South Indian species, Ch. dorsalis, as type. I have 
examined numerous well preserved specimens of this and of another species 
inhabiting the greater portion of Central, and perhaps also of Northern, 
India, and this induces me to propose a somewhat different definition of the 
genus. " 
Char. Body elongate, soméwhat depressed, covered with imbricate, 
or subimbricate, keeled scales, between which some slightly larger ones are 
intermixed, the scales being arranged in more or less indistinct transverse 
series ; those on the lower side are often less distinctly keeled than those 
on the back ; tympanum maked ; a small tubercular spime at the posterior 
end of the supraciliary edge; some spines above the tympanum; nuchal 
and dorsal crest present, but low ; (generally) a fold across the throat ; scales 
on the tail subimbricate, not arranged in regular cross series ;, (no distinct 
gular sac, no femoral, or preanal pores). 

Charasia must be classed next to Zrapelus,to which it isvery nearly allied. 

Hab — Terrestrial, generally found between blocks of gneissose rocks. 

The distinctive points in the structure of Charasia are :—Ist, the 
presence of a small tubercular spine on the hinder supraciliary edge; 2nd, 
the presence of some slightly larger scales intermixed, between the smaller — 
ones at the side of the body. It is true that these larger scales are very 
difficult to trace in Ch. dorsalis, but I have observed them in various young 
on, old specimens. Were it not that they are, as a rule, better developed 
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in the allied new species, presently to be described, I would attach hardly any 
significance to these enlarged scales, but the variability of this character will 
be important in a comparison with other allied genera ; 3rd, the ventral scales 
are in young specimens of Ch. dorsalis distinctly keeled, and even in old ones 
the keels are generally traceable on the breast and in front of the anus, A 
peculiar character of the type species, Ch. dorsalis, consists in the very 
small scales of the body, but this character loses its value by the other 
species, Ch. Blanfordana, having all the scales comparatively much larger, 

If, after this brief explanation, we compare with the above noted 
characteristics of Charasia those of Oriocalotes, as recorded by Giinther, (1. 
K., p. 146), we find that there is no essential distinction between the two. 
According to the description of the species, the body of Oriocalotes minor 
would seem to be less depressed, ang there is besides a shoulderfold noticed, 
but I doubt that these characters can be looked upon as generic differences ; 
they are certainly not regarded as such in the genus Calofes. The type 
species described by Giinther, O. minor, is from Sikkim, but I have unfortu- 
nately never met with it. The only other species, QO. major, noted by 
Jerdon from the Sutlej valley, (Proe, Asiat. Soc., Beng. 1870, p. 77) I con- 
sider intermediate between O. minor and Charasia Blanfordana. 

There also appears to be very little difference between Charasia and 
Acanthosaura, and I think it doubtful that the species of the latter are 
arboreal in their habits ; however, I have never observed them alive. 

A third form is Giinther’s Oriotiaris (I. R., p. 150). The only known 
species, O, tricarinata, was often observed by me in Sikkim ; it is like Chara- 
sia a ground lizard. The sole important difference from the latter genus, and 
the so-called Oriocalotes, consists th the absence of a shoulder or gular fold, 
a character which I do not consider to possess generic value. I believe, 
therefore, that Charasia, Oriocalotes, and most probably also Oriotiaris 
should form only one genus, to which Acanthosaura is very closely allied, if 
at all distinct. The three former are certainly ground lizards, as are also 
Japalura, Agama, Stellio, while Calotes is often not much more arboreal than 
terrestrial, Bronehocele is chiefly, and Ziaris entirely, arboreal. 


: a Canasta BLanrorDaNa, n. sp. 

Charasia dorsalis, Gray, apud Blanford, Journ. Asiat. Soc. B., 1870, vol. xxxix, p. 368. 

‘Pi, 111, fig. 5 and Sa. Upper and side views of the head, natural size, 
Head elongately ovate, or subtrigonal, considerably shorter and blunter 
! in young than in old specimens, with the paratoids very much swollen in the 
. adult male, Head covered with small, subequal, carinated scales, those at the 
_ sharp edge of the canthus rostralis and above the eyes somewhat larger than 
others. Nasal shield large, swollen, single, the opening directed’ laterally 
upwards ; a minute spiye, or a tubercle, at the posterior end of the superciliary 
f two spines above the tympanum, one situated on the occiput and the 
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other somewhat posterior, but close to the tympanal edge. In size the 
tympanum very nearly equals the eye. A longitudinal series of about 7 or 8 
enlarged scales below the eye. There are generally 10 or 11 flat upper, and 
12 or 13, somewhat more convex, lower labials, both squarish, except the last 
which are much elongated. Lower rostral posteriorly much elongated, fol- 
lowed on each side by a row of 4—6 enlarged scales, separated by smaller 
ones from the lower labials. 

All the scales of the head, body and tail above and below are imbricate, 
being arranged in somewhat indistinct cross series, and all are keeled. In 
young specimens the keels below are very distinct, in older ones they 
often become less marked, but except in the middle of the belly never entire- 
ly obsolete. At the sides the scales are intermixed with a few slightly larger 
ones, the latter being in younger specimens generally easily seen, but in 
adults they are more difficult to trace. There are SO—100 longitudinal rows 
of scales round the middle of the body. The seales on the tail are larger 
than those of the body, and again those along the upper median line exceed 
the adjoining somewhat in size. A distinet, though low, nuchal and dorsal 
crest is present in both sexes, disappearing on the tail; it is more developed 
in the male than in the female. 

The fore leg reaches to the groin when “laid backward. The hind leg 
generally reaches to the front edge of the eye, when laid foreward ; in some 
few very old specimens it only reaches to the posterior edge. 

» Young specimens are olive brown above, marbled and spotted with dark 
brown, with two dark cross bands on the upper snout, and one connectitig 
the middle of the supraciliary edges. Along the middle of the back there 
are usually some enlarged, lozenge-shaped, brown spots. The sides are 
speckled with white, orange or red, this colour being generally confined to 
the enlarged scales, A brown band proceeds from the eye to the shoulder, 
margined below by a more or less distinct white band. The tail is encircled 
with brown and alternate whitish bands, generally interrupted on the lower 
side which is uniform dingy white. [ull grown females retain the same 
colouration as the young, except that the series of lozenge-shaped spots on the 
back is more distinct, but males vary enormously in colour, exactly as in 
Charasia dorsalis. The lateral black streak on the neck is always distinet, 
but the entire head and anterior part of the body above and below become 
brilliant scarlet, or more often zinnabdr red, while the posterior part is nearly 
entirely. black ; all the colours, however, change very rapidly after death. 

The largest specimen measures 12 inches, of which the body is very 
nearly 4 inches. 

Although closely allied to the South Indian Charasia dorsalis, the 
present form is fairly separable by its comparatively longer limbs, larger, more 
Seay imbricated and stronger keeled scales, which are present round the 
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middle of the body in a considerably smaller number, there being 130-140 
series of squarish scales in Charasia dorsalis, while there are only 80-100 
sub-imbricate ones in Blanfordana, Also, the nuchal crest is much better 
developed in the latter than in the former species. 

Ch, Blanfordana is given by Mr. Blanford from a large number of 
localities in Central India, I found it not uncommon on the gneissose rocks 
composing the Pariznith hill, in Western Bengal ; it is a true rock lizard, as 
noted by Mr. Blanford, who describes (loc. cit.) its habits at some length. 

It is also very likely the species noticed by Blyth on one or two 
occasions from Birbhum, and also, I think, from the Panjab, under the name 
of Ch. dorsalis, Anderson in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1871, p. 168, repeated 
Blanford's incorrect identification of the present species, without, however, 
acknowledging the source he took itfrom. 


* 
Ciarasta (Oriotiaris) TRIcARTNATA, Blyth. 


This species was originally described by Blyth as Calotes tricarinatus 
(J. A. S. B., xxxi, p. 650), and afterwards by Giinther as Tiaris Elliott, 
subsequently made the type of a distinct genus under the name Oriotiaris ; 
(Rept. of India, p. 150, and Jerdon in Proc. A. 8. B., Feb. 1570, p. 77, and 
Anderson, in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1871, p. 167. 

I have already noted the great similarity of the generic characters of 
this species to typical Charasia. 

Blyth’s name ‘tricarinatus’ refers to the presence of three keels 
oh the anterior part of the body, there being besides the median 
crest a row of larger scales on each side of it, disappearing towards 
the middle of the body, but becomingse again better traceable on the 
femoral region. The large spimy tubercles above the tympanum are 
always multicarinate on the upper side, and often bluish during life. The 
colour of the live lizard is generally bright grass green above, with the 
angular series of larger scales (directed backwards) often chocolate brown ; 
the lateral keels on the neck are yellowish, sometimes margined with a 
dark line below. The sides of the body are either entirely green, with only 
two brown streaks above and below from the eye, or the sides of the head, 
tym ion, neck and anterior part of belly, are deep chocolate brown. 
There are, however, always some light yellow or whitish spots on the labials, 
and generally a yellowish streak at the base of the neck on each side. Lower 
side yellowish white. In spirit the green colours gradually change to more 
or less distinct brown. 

As noticed by Jerdon, the species is by no means common about 






. Darjiling ; :T found it between 3000 and 8000 feet, generally about large 
stones in sunny places on the scarp of the road. The largest specimen 


does not exceed 7 inches. 
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Catotres Ex.iorri, Giinther. 

Giinther I. R., p. 142.—Jerdon, J. A. S. B. . xxi, p. 471, and Prov 
A. 8. B. for 1870, p. 77. 

I collected this species at Matheran,* near Bombay. It is quite distinct 
from Jtouxii. The shoulder-fold is bluish black. It seems to be quite as much 
terrestrial, as arboreal in its habit. The small scales of the body (about 56 
round the middle of it), and the little spine behind each superciliary edge 
strongly recall Charasia. Some of the scales at the side of the body are 
yellow, but they are not apparently larger than others. Colowr—pale brown, 
bright red on the head and about the shoulders, rest of upper side with indis- 
tinct dark stripes ; lips and the knees dark ; claws above black ; throat reddish, 
tinged with bluish; rest of under-side white. The fore limb reaches to the 
groin, when laid backward, and the hind limb to the anterior edge of the eye, 
when Jaid forward. 


In one specimen the head and body are 2}, and the tail 5}, = 8 inches. 


STELLIO, Daudin (1, R., p. 157). 

Four species of this genus can be distinguished in India, all appear to 
inhabit the Himalayas, or the country close to the base of the hills. 

1. St. Dayanus, n. sp. Seales of the back moderate, smaller but conti- 
nuous on the neck ; enlarged scales at the side numerous. Hardwéar. 

2. St. tuberculatus, Gray. Scales of the back small, very much smaller 
or granular on neck ; enlarged scales at the sides scattered, generally few, or 
nearly all obsolete. ‘athe slopes of the Himalayas. 

3. St. melanurus, Blyth (comp. Proc. A. S. B., Sept. 1871, p. 189). 
Enlarged scales of the back unequal, those composing a few median rows 
considerably larger than others on either side. Panjab and Kashmir. 

4. &¢. Himalayanus, Steindachner, (Novara Rept., Pt. I, 1567, p. 22). 
Enlarged scales of the back smooth ; Ladak, Northern Indus valley. 

I shall note in greater detail the two first mentioned species, as they 
are closely allied to each other, while the two remaining are so entirely dis- 
‘tinct that there can be no mistake about them. 


STELLIO DAYANTS, 0. sp. a, 
Pl. IT, fig. 4. Upper view of the anterior part of the body. P= 
Head depressed, covered with small sharply keeled shields, irregular 
in form, slightly larger on the canthus rostralis and becoming gradually im- 
bricate on the hind occiput ; nostril in the hinder part ofan elongate swollen 
shield, narrow in front, but usually separated from the rostral, as well as from 
the first labial, by a separate shield ; a ridge of somewhat larger scales origi- 
| * Ginther refers, I suppose, to the present species when noticing C, Rourt from 
Matheran (Broo, Zool, Sec., 1869, p. 501). 
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nates a short distance behind the nostril, and passes below the eye in a slight 
ascending curve to the upper edge of the tympanum ; L0—12 upper and as 
many lower labials; a short ridge of spiny scales is in continuation of the 
upper labials directed towards the lower edge of the tympanum, but separat- 
ed from it by a tubercular group of spines; tympanum slightly smaller 
than the eye, with a group of spines in front of it; numerous groups or 
irregular short ridges of enlarged spiny scales at the side of the neck, the 
skin on it being rathér loose. Lower rostral sharply pointed behind ; first 
pair of chinshields large and nearly touching below the rostral; one or twog 
rows of enlarged scales follows on either side along the labials, separated 
from them by one or two rows of smaller scales. The throat fold extends 
laterally in front of the shoulder, where only a small naked pit of soft skim 
exists. Enlarged dorsal scales moderate, sharply keeled, in about 13 
longitudinal series in the centre of the back ; they are considerably smaller, 
but distinctly céntinuous on the neck and up to the occiput; nuchal crest 
small, compostd of separate, sharply keeled, compressed scales ; numerous 
enlarged, almost spin¥; scales at the side of the body interspersed between 
the smaller ones ; scales on the upper side of the limbs larger than those 
of the body ; on chin small, subtubercular, very sharply keeled; on breast 
and belly indistinctly keeled or nearly smooth, often with a patch of enlarg- 
ed, hardened, scales in the centre of the belly, where they are arranged in 
about 40 longitunal series. Each thickened seale in the preanal patch is 
soft or spongy in the middle, and evidently secretes a similar fluid, as do 
the preanal and femoral pores of other lizards. Scales on the tail irregular at 
the base, but farther on arranged in verticils; their size is equal to those on 
the upper side of the feet. . 

The fore-limb when laid backward fully reaches the grom, but more 
often extends a little further on the sacral region, the fourth finger is a 
trifle longer than the third; the hind leg, when laid forward, sometimes 
reaches the snout, but usually only the frpnt edge of the eye; the fourth 

toe is longer than the third by its claw. ; 

General colour, in young, above and at the sides pale olive, variegated and 
spotted with black and yellowish white; throat reticulated with dusky 
blackish ; rest of lower side white, Adults are throughout brownish or 

blackish, or with some indistinct darker spots along the back ; head uniform, 
much: paler; body above all over densely spotted with yellow, throughout 


“ot reticulated with bluish, and there is, in adult male specimens always, some 
: | : 


i blue tinged with red, on the chest, on the sides of the head, neck, and 
belly, most ongly marked in the breeding season ; sometimes the 
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ed them at Hardwa4r, where the Ganges leaves the hills for the plains. 
They measure from 4 to 18 inches, in all stages: of growth, the tail when 
perfect is fully 4 of the total length. I*find that in former years I also 
obtained this species at Misouri, and on the road from Kalka to Simla, hav- 
ing noticed the difference of the scales on the neck and back, as compared 
with those of the next species, but unfortunately I have no specimens by 
me now. 


STELLIO TUBERCULATUS, (Gray), (I. R., p. 157 \. 
; Pl. 11, fig. 3. Upper view of the anterior part of the body. 

» This well known species is readily distinguished from the last by the 
much smaller size of the enlarged scales on the back, which axe in from 13 to 17 
longitudinal series in the middle of it ;eon the middle of the neck the seales 
are not at all enlarged, but there is a low, often minute, nuchal crest present. 
The structure of the head-shields is in both species very similar, but they 

. are always less distinctly keeled in S¢. tuberculatus, sometimes nearly, and 

above the eyes always, smooth; the enlarged row of scales below the eye 

is well marked ; the nasal sometimes touches the rostral and first labial, but 
more generally it is separated from them by smaller shields; the enlarged 
spiny scales on the side of the neg are less prominent in this, than in the 

former species ; the scales of the Welly are proportionately smaller, in 48—54 

transverse series ; the enlarged scales at the sides are generally few, occasion- 

ally arranged in transverse rows, but sometimes they are nearly entirely absent ; 
rarely, in male specimens, are these spines ne_sly as numerous and irregularly 
distributed, as in the former species. The patch of enlarged callous scales on 
the middle of the belly.is much move often present, than in Daganus. The fore- 
limb, when laid backward, generally does not reach the groin, but occasionally 
it does so; the hind-limb, wher laid forward, usually reaches the tympanum, 
sometimes the eye, rarely the front edge of the eye, but I have not seen one 

specimen in which it extends to the rostral shield. The largest specimen I 

measured is 134 inches, of which the body is very nearly 5, and the tail 84 

inches, On the whole, both the limbs and the tail are sonieWhat sherter in 

the present species than in the former. 

_ -There is also a difference in coloration, Young and adult specimens 

are above on body and limbs of a dark olive brown or almost blackish colour, \ 

with numerous darker spots in the young; indistinct in the adult, and inter- 
-.» mixed with yellowish spots, these being fewer, but often larger than in Daya- 
mus; occasionally they are entirely absent. The head in the adult is above 

i t cinereous olive, spotted black and yellowish at the side ; in front of the shoulder, 
> sol on the breast, and also at the sides of the body, there* are often numerous 
bright yellow or orange spots present. Lower side uniform dull white in young, 
generally spotted with dusky on the throat. In adults the throat becomes 
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*< mote re or ane spotted and tinged with reddish blue; oxeadiog partially on the 
oF" chest, and i in adult males the whole of the under side, including the lower side 
2x of the limbs, i is bluish black, brightest and strongly tinged with purple on the 
throat, ‘the s same tinge extending on the neck, the shoulders and sides of the >" 
belly. An adult male is really a gorgeously coloured lizard. The usual 
oa “Iabitat is between large rocks on bare or open slopes of hills, 
Hab.—T have received nomerous specimens of this species from Kamaon 
_* (near Almorah) through"Mr. A. W. Lawder; from Kangra and Dalhousie 
an through Dr. Day, and from Mari through Mr. A. B. Wynne. About 
foe -Simla,in Kulu, all through Chamba, Kishtwar and in Kashmir, I have in 
___ former years collected this species largely, it ranges up to 12,000 feet, 
a and if the Spiti form is the same species, I have | observed it up to nearly 
14,000 feet. ° 

‘There can be no doubt about Blyth’s St. indicus being the same as tuber- 















‘ : - eulatus, but whether the species really occurs in the plains near Mirzapur 
and Wuzirabaéd, I have not as yet been able to ascertain. 
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— Trants svupcristata, Blyth. 


In sddition to my description of this Andaman afd Nicobar lizard in 
od. A. 8. B., vol. xxxix, p. 180, I have to note the following —The number of ———-"™ 
sea sles round the body varies between 90 anda little above 100, 18-22 scales ~ 
ce “being on the ventral side. The two groups of enlarged, or rather often only * 
5 * aay scales on the upper side of the occiput usually exist only in old 
es The subctudals are slightly larger than the scales above and at the 
| a of the tail, the latter being more distinctly imbricate. “The fore-limb 
4 bax laid backwaitl occasionally reaches as far a8 the anus, and t he hind- 
| iy ob when laid forward exceeds the Wg of mous by one-third the h of 
7 the ¢ fourth toe, 
~~ 5 As regards coloration I may add, that there is occasionally a distinct 
y. yellowish band p , extending from the occiput along each side of the e 
ne : mid ; nae the back, « on ihe lower side. margined blackish. The two yellow 
= bani is form form aif datward angle opposite each femur and then unite into one, a 
Me ie distance ‘beyond the base of the tail, and are accompanied on either — 
ae: series of large blackish spots. Extremities seca or indistinctly 


h brown and eee white. 
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Nores ON VARIOUS NEW on LittLy KNows Ispiay Liganps,— —_— 
: by Da. F. SronezKa. F <4 
[Continued from p, 116.) . 


Fam. SCINCIDZ. 
Genus, Evrneres, Wager, (as rest. by Giinther). 
; 


Evrreres (Trigva}] macriartus, Blyth. 
Pl. V, fig. 1, upper view of the agterior part of the body; La, side view of the 
hoad; natural size. 
Soe Blanford in Journ. Asint; Soc, Bengal, 1870, xxxix, pt. I, pf. 853, and Andérson 
in Proc. Zooly Soc. Lond., 1871, p. 157. 
This species is readily distinguished from £. carinatus by proportionately eas 
shorter and stouter limbs, and by a somewhat shorter head. As®@ rule the _ 
 geales are in full grown specimens seven-carinate, the middle carita being 
* separated from the adjoiming by a somewhat deeper and wider sulcus, than 
exists between the éther ridges, In Sub-Himalayan spect 
: particularly well markeds 
Blinford reported the occurrence of the species in various parts of A} 
Central India. The Indian Maseum received specimens from Cachar and = 
Asin; reported upon by Dr. Anderson. I obtained some on the Parisnath hill, 
‘ exactl¥ identical in the small size and uniform coloration with those noted — 
by Blanford. ‘There are only a few whitish spots at thy side of the neck and — 
the dusky colour of thé sides of the belly gradually passes below into the 
Se hese aaa De a om: the Poue river in Birbhim 
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have no dark spots on the back, but numerous white spots at the side of the 
belly. ‘The stripes at the side of the tail are in Central Indian specimens, 
and in those from W. Bengal, and also from northwards near Hardwir, very 
thin and often rather indistinct. Young specimens have 5, old ones 7 keels on 
each scale, Sikkim specimens fromthe Rungnu valley, (one of whichattains the 
large size of 6$ inches, of which tail is 36, and has 30 longitudinal and about 
28 transverse rows of seales between the fore and hind-limb), generally have 
two or four rows of brown spots along the back, the spots becoming some- 
what irregular and more prolonged on the posterior body; sides with “ 
blackish and more or less numerous white spots, the black spots inclining to 
forin longitudinal series ; sides of the tail very distinctly streaked with brown 
and hihe but when the terminal half, or third, of the tail is renewed, it is 
uniform. In Sikkim I only saw the gpecies in the lower valleys, up to about 
3,000 feet, but generally at lower elevations, and by no means common. 
Asimese specimens do not differ in any particular from the Sikkim ones, and 
similarly coloured varieties were also collected by Dr. Day.at Rurki, only 
the specimens are smaller, and the white spots at the side of the body fewer, 
‘and somewhat indistinct. 
The species also occurs in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where I 
obtained three specimens during the last winter (1860 to 1871). Each of these ; 
has on the back two distant, almost continuous rows of brownish black spots, 
and the brown colour between these rows is darker than that between them 
and the respective edges of the back. On the hind part of the body, the spots 
become broken up and finally disappear. The sides are either distinctly 
spotted, with white asin Darjiling specimens, or they are more uniform 
dusky ; the tail is on the anterior half always longitudinally streaked with 
brown, intermixed with white. The lower “side is uniform whitish, with the 
edge between each two scales slightly darker, forming the longitudinal “ obscure a 
dark striw,”’ to which Jerdon alluded in his note J. A.S. B. xxii, p. 479. 
Some of the specimens obtained at Pankabari, on the northern edge of the 
* Sikim 'Térrai, agree in coloration with those from Calcutta, having the middle 
back darker brown than the sides of it, while others again have as many as 
_ eight longitudinal, more or less continuous, black bands along the back. 
ia. Pegu specimens do not differ from those from Asim and id Darjiling, 
zi, and I suspect that Theobald’s Burmese species, identified by y him with <a 
i‘ Kuhl's 2. muiltiearinatus from the Philippines, is the same as Blyth’s 
 macularius, but the two are by no means identical, as suggested by Theo- ; 
‘2 bald, (Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. x, p. 26). In comparing apeci fro i 
a various localities, it struck me that the hill forms = ’touter 
_ lege and shorter toes. than specimens found i in en fics a nat inc . 
| 5 es EB. macularius ay in Bovbh Tod shir eal 5 ee 
tral 1 India, ut not apfarently gh Iain tis howe i helocali- 
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ties East of the Hooghly much rarer, rer, than the latter species. There are 
evidently two distinct races: a smaller and almost uniform coloured va- 
riety, occurring all through the Central Provinces and extending northwards 
to the base of the hills at Hardwir, and westward probably into southern 
Panjab; and a larger, and generally striped, varity, occurring eastwards 
all through Bengal, Asim and extending into Pegu. 

Beddome (Madras Journ. Med. Se. for 1871) appears to question 
the distinctness of macularius from carinatus (= rufescena), but there ean, 
I believe, be no doubt on that point. Whether his 5-kecled specimens are 
cartinatus, and the 7-keeled ones true macularius, must be decided on a re-exa- 
mination of his specimens. Both species often occur together. 





Evurneres [Tinreva] carcyatrus, Schneider. 


Colour above brown or olive brown, with or without dark edgings to 
the seales, a pale band on the edges of the back ; upper half of sides blackish 
with or without white spots, lower half pale, a short pale streak from ear to 
shoulder ; below whitish, tinged with orange or red in males during breeding 
season, particularly at the sities of the belly. This is the usual colouration 
in specimens from Bengal, Central Provinces, Dakhin fy Pina) and Bombay. 
(Comp. Ginther, I. R., p. 79 and Blanford, J. A. 5S. B., 1570, xxxix, pt. ii, 
p- 356). Specimens from Burma and the Malayan Archipelago are very 
similarly coloured (see J. A. S. B., xxxix, pt. ti, p. 169). Bengal specimens, 
of which I examined a very large number, haye quite as often 5 as 3 keels 
on the scales, those from the Dakhin (Dekhan) and Bombay are mostly only 
three-keeled. Asa rule there are 32 longitudinal rows of scales round the 
middle of the body im full grown specimens, in younger ones often 30, very 

rarely only 28. 


Evupreres [Tinigva] trivirratvs, Gray. 
Gray, Ind, Zool.—Jerdon, J. A. 5. B., xxii, p. 478.—Theobald, Cat. Rept. Aasiat. 
8. B., p, 24.—Blanford, J. A. 8. B., xxxix, pt. ii, p 357,—Anderson, Proc, Z, 5., 1871, 
p. 158. 
This is undoubtedly a species distinet from Tiligua earinata, and in part 


combining the characters of the latter, and of 7. monticola which it con- 


siderably resembles in coloration, I received two specimens from Piina (in the 
Dakhin,=Dekhan) through my collector. They are both young,only4) inches 


long, but when compared with equally large specimens of carinata, the head 


is, as stated by Jerdon, shorter and somewhat higher, the rostral is flattened 
above, the supranasals form a distinct suture, frontals proportionately smaller, 
(the anterior in one specimen obliquely divided in two shields), posterior 
frontals form a suture, t the vertical is longer and posteriorly narrower, than in 


apy specimens of 7 carinata T saw. The other shields of the head do not dif- 


‘Edge of ear in front with 3 or 4 small, pointed, subequal lobules. Scales 
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round the middle of the body in 36 longitudinal series, and in 40-42” trans- 
verse series between fore and hind-limb; each scale with 3+ median well 
defined keels, two others at the sides ‘ines only occasionally indicated. 
Colour, above, oliye brown, with three narrow, equidistant, greenish white 
bands, margined with blackish brown, and with one on each side of the body, 
passing through the ear ; all five bands continue on the tail, but are less dis- 
tinct; shields of head margined with dark ; edge of eyelids yellow; feet 
above brown. Below, uniform yellowish white, tinged with fleshy poster iorly. 
_ The head and body together are proportionately shorter than in the 
preceding species : 
T. trivittata, T, carinata from Matheran. 


Total longth, 4°25 4°5 inches 
Body, 1°85 185 ls, 
Head alone, @ O55 O90 ,, 
Tail, 25 nearly 3° ss 
Fore-limb inclading claw, OG Gis ess 

_ Hind-limb, O75 O85 
Girth round the middle of body, ll O95 ,, 


Evupreres monticona, (I. R., p. 80). 


. This species has been found by Mr. Wood-Mason at Sahibgunj on the 
Ganges, and I obtained it also at Jabbalpdr in the Central Provinces ; in both 
eases in the plains, The specimens exactly agree in structure with Ginther's 
figure and description, but there usually is on each scale (particularly towards 
the edges of the back) a third median keel, between the two more distinct ones, 
traceable. Scales in 35 or 36 longitudinal series round the middle of the 
body, and in 34-40 transverse ones between the limbs. The lower eyelid has 
a distinct transparent simple disc, a character not noticed by Giinther, 

Colour, above and on the upper half of the sides greenish brown, with 
numerous black spots, sometimes inclined to arrange themselves in transverse 
series, a yellowish white band on each side and in the middle of the back, 

_ about one scale broad, but generally running along the sutures of two rows; 
‘sides greenish, spotted with pure white, their lower halves more or less tinged 

ie with black and white, and sometimes with an indistinct white band between 

the limbs, appearing better marked at the side of the tail ; a yellowish black- 
edged etreak below the eye, continued to near the ear, the frontal denticula- 

| tions of which are yellow ; edges of eyelids sr yellow, Below, uniform 

-_-yellowish white.” 

ta I very much doubt that this is an inhabitant of the highlands of Sikkim, — 

Bod. « and Schlagintweit's Specimens were most likely obtained in a low valley of | 

that province, at 1000 or 2000 feet elevation, but not at S000 feet, though : 









?p s ly preserved afl ticketed in a comfortable station at that height or | 


vr Ww in ult, log cit. . 
ca are recorded in an adult, lo, eit 
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else those gentlemen's barometers must have been, as usually in similar cases, 
out of order. 

What Theobald quotes as Tiliqgua monticola in Cat. Rept. Asiat. Soc. 
Mus., p. 24, is not this species, but to all appearancé® Luprepes olivaceus ; 
there are three very slight keels on the dorsal scales, 30 longitudinal series 
round the body, and about 34 between fore and hind-limb; anterior frontal 
in contact with rostral, but separated from vertical by a short suture of the 
posterior frontals. Unifor.n olivaceous above, paler below. 


Evumeces, Phestiovoyn, Hoxvnia, Risrerna and allied genera. 

I adopt the name /Zinulia as originally proposed by Gray. 

The name Humeces cannot any longer be retained for the species which 
are referred to it in Giinther’s ‘ Reptiles of Brit. India’. Already in J. A. 5S. 
B., vol, xxxix, p. 174, I have drawn attention to Dr. Peters’ observation, that 
Wiegmann’s name Eumeces had been proposed for Geoffroy’s Scincus pavimen- 
tatus = Ne. auratus, Schneid., == Scineus Schneideri, Geott., = Plestiodon Al- 
drovandi, Dum. and Bib, &c. Therefore, Plestiodon is to be considered as 
jdentical with Lwmeces, which 1s the oldest name. The only as yet known 
representative, we have of this restricted type of Lizards in India, is Blyth’s 
Eurylepis from the Panjab, which province has to a large extent an admix- 
ture of African forms in its fauna (Comp. Jour, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xxii, 
p. 739). Blyth, when deseribing Purylepis, correctly refers to the tgure 
of Se. pavinientatus in the ‘ Descr. de I'Egypt’., but he was not aware that 
the species is identical with Se. Schneidert, and that it is the type of 
Eumeces.* There does not appear to be a differencet between Hurylepis and 


* Dr. Anderson (Proc, Asiat, Soc, R., for Sept. 1871) suggests that Fitzinger’s 
name Mabouia, (or rather Mabwya, as invariably written by Fitzinger), should replace 
Pumeces. I do not think that there is sufficient reason for this. Fitzinger, when sugges- 
ting the name Mabwya in 1826, (in Verz. Rept. p. 23), certainly says that the lizard 
possesses palatine teeth, and the author places the genus in opposition to Gray’s Tiligua 
which, he says, does not have palatine, teeth. But Gray's old genus Tiliqua includes 
a vast number of Scinca with and without palatine teeth, Moreover, Fitzinger, when 
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Bumeces. The dorsal scales of pavimentatus are often very irregular in their 
size, and enlarged, as are also those of Blyth’s species. 

The Indian and Malayan species, referred by Giinther in his ‘ Reptiles of 
India’ to Humeces, are arranged by the same author under two groups. One 
includes Hinulia, Mocoa, and Podophis, the other Mabouya (type Se. agilis, 
Radde) and 2iopa, to which Senira has to be added, if Mr. Theobald is cor- 
rect in identifying a lizard from Rangiin with Senira bicolor of Gray (Linn. 
Soc. Jour., Zool., x, p. 27). Whether the three first named should be consi- 
dered only as subgenera of Lygosoma, Gray, as adopted by several contin- 
ental herpetologists, or whether they should be retained as distinct genera, 
is for the present not of very material importance. I can only say that the 
Indian species of Hinulia and Mocoa are fairly divisible, and the same is 
the case with Mabouya and Riopa. All have the palatal notch situated 
far backward and the palate itself toothless, but this is a very general 
character, and equally applies to Hagria, Ristella and several other well 
distinguishable genera, 

Of Hinulia there are as yet only three species known from British 
India, and as they had been rather misunderstood, I shall give a figure of 
the head and of the sole of the hind foot of each, shewing the characterstic 
distinctions between them. HZ. indica is as yet only known from Sikkim 
and the adjoining hills ; A. maculata occurs throughout Bengal and Barma; 
Hf. Dussumieri is from the Malabar coast. Of Mahbouya and Podophis 1 
do not know a single species which occurs within the limits of British India, 
as now understood (excluding Penang). Of DMocoa and Riopa, the species 
are numerous and mostly of small size. 


Hisvnia myprea, Gray. 


Pl. iv. fig. 1, la, side and upper views of the head, natural size; 14, sole of left 
hind limb, twice the natural size. . 

Eumeces indicus apud Ginther, I, R., p. 89, exclusive of the synonyms quoted 
under Lygosoma and Mocoa.—E, indicus, apud Anderson in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1871, 
p. 158 (in part). 


The general structure of scales is as described by Giinther. The number 
of longitudinal rows is usually 36 or 3S; there are GO-70 transverse rows 
at the side of the body between fore and hind limb, but there are only 46-55 
scales in a row atthe edge of the vent between axil and loin. The fore foot, 
when laid forward, scarcely ever reaches the snout, but it usually extends 
in front beyond tlte eye. The four supraciliaries are followed by two small 
shield |; ear opening large, without any denticulations in front. 

The usual coloration is as originally described by Gray. Upper side 
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ee | brown, generally bronze, rarely with an oliye tinge, uniform, or with a few 
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scattered dark spots; limbs above almost uniform brown; sides towards 
the back with a dark brown or blackish band, separated from the back by an 
indistinct, partially interrupted, narrow, white band; on the lower half of 
the sides the colour gradually passes into dull brown, more or less spotted or 
marbled with paler, which markings are generally also traceable in the 
dark band ; sides of tail greyish brown with an upper dark edge, and marked 
~ with darker and paler small spots, or indistinct stripes. Below, uniform green- 
ish iridescent white ; limbs and tail of a pale fleshy brown colour during life. 

This is a much larger species than any of the two following, but it is by 
no means common in Sikkim. I found it from the base of the valleys up 
to about 6,000 feet, and also received it from the Bhutan hills. It very 
likely extends eastwards into Asim. 

The young specimen referred to by. Dr. Anderson (1. cit.) under the 
head of Hw. indicus belongs to the next species; and judging from the 
description of the coloration in Giinther's I. KR. (1. cit.), it appears probable, 
that specimens of the next species were also referred to this one as young: 
There can, however, be no mistake about the distinctness of the two. HH. in- 
dica, as compared with HZ. maculata, is a much stouter and larger form, with 
comparatively larger scales, arranged in a smaller number of transverse rows 
hetween fore and hind limb; the former has 10 rows of scales on the back 
between the dark bands, the latter only 8; in tdica the rostral, anterior 
frontal, and the supraorbitals are slightly convex, the interspace between the 
latter moderately wide, the preanal shields comparatively small ; the palm 
and sole entirely covered with spinous tubercles, with some larger ones on the 
posterior edge of the sole. In A. maculata on the contrary the rostral reach- 
es far backwards, is flat or almost concave above, the anterior frontal is also 
flat, the supraorbitals tumid with a very narrow space between them, and 
the palm and sole are only partially tubercular. There is also a difference in 
coloration ; the lateral band at the side in indica is never very distinct, and 
is not margined below by a white line, which is always well marked in ma- 
culata. 

In six specimens examined the length of the body varies between 3 and 
3.75 inches, the tail being, when in its natural growth, about twice that length, 
but often it is reproduced and then about equal in length to the body. 


Hosenra mactnata, Blyth. 


Pi. iv, fig. 2, 2a, side and upper views of the head, natural size, 2b, sole of hind 

limb, twice the natural size. . 

Comp. Stoliczku, in Journ, Asiat, Se, B., xxxix. 1870, p. 174. 

‘The Sth and part of the Gth labial are below the orbit, both are nearly 
equal in size ; the median pair of the enlarged preanals%s sometimes (though 
Ra aaa a | . 4) ; 
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rarely) united into one large shield. The hand has no tubercles on the 
extreme inner edge, and the sole is only partially tubercular, being generally 
smooth all along the bases of the 3rd and 4th toes; there are 17-22 sharp 
tubercles on the 4th free toe. 

I have examined specimens from the Andamans,* Moulmein, various 
parts of Pegu, Asim, Sikkim and from the Parisnath hill in W. Bengal. ‘The 
Moulmein specimens are the largest, attaining 7 inches; next come those 
from Asam and the base of the Sikkim hills, just above the Terrai at 
Pankabari; specimens collected at greater elevations, as for instance those 
about Dar itine (7-8000 feet) very rarely appear to attain 6 inches in length, 
and on the Parisnath I did not get (in April) a single specimen above 5 
inches. All from the latter locality are, above, distinctly bronze brown, while 






those from the Himalayas are generally somewhat olivaceous or, when young, 


with greenish metallic lustre ; they also often have the back much spotted 
with blackish, and the sutures between the head shields are more or less 
black, but in every point of structure the two forms are identical. 

» In all the specimens, I saw, the fore foot when laid forward, reached 


beyond the eye, but never to the front of the rostral. The fifth or last 


supraciliary is the smallest, but rarely united with the fourth, which is then 
followed by one or two small shields. The number of transverse rows of 
scales on the side of the body between fore and hind limb varies from 80 to 95, 
but the number of scales in one row at the edge of the belly is only about 60. 


Hosvptia Dussumrern, Dum. and Bib. 
PL, iv, fig. 3, 3a, side and upper views of the head; 3b, sole of left hind limb, 
Tnjgosoma Dussumierti, D, and B., Erpet, Gen., v, p. 725. 
Bumeces Dussumieri, apud Beddome, Madras Journ, Med, Sc, for 1870, 

I am indebted for a specimen of this very rare speciest to Major Beddome, 
who obtained it in Malabar, where also the original specimens have been 
procured by Mr. Dussumier. As the species is rare, a slightly verbal altera- 
tion of Major Beddome’s description may not be out of place. : 

Head conical, depressed above; body high, roundly subquadrangular ; 


. tail much longer than the body, gradually tapering to a point. ‘The fore 


leg, when laid forward reaches to the tip of the snout, and the hind lee ex- 


* One of the two specimens, noted by Theobald in Cat, Rept. Asiat. Soc. Museum, 
1868, p. 25 (letter b.) as coming from the Andamansis an Euprepes which, if nob 
identical with Steindachner’s B. macrotis, from the Nicobars, belongs to a new species. 
Scales in 30 longitudinal series, each sharply three-kecled; supranasala not quite in 


contact, frontal forms a broad suture with vertical, occipitala as usually distributed ; - 


lower eyelid scaly, but the scales are rather 1 the middle ; greenish olive above; 
ear large with scarcely any projecting denticles in front ; sides blackish, below white, 
+ In the specimen described by sss the feel anf eee See 
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tends with half of the fourth toc beyond the shoulder. Rostral large, reaching 
fur backward, and flat above ; anterior frontal above broadly truncate, but 
very narrowly behind, the tyro posterior frontals nearly meeting ; vertical very 
narrowly in contact with the anterior frontal, and much contracted and elon- 
gated posteriorly ; supraorbitals 5, much swollen, the last followed below by 
two small shields ; interorbital space very narrow ; a pair of anterior occipitals, 
narrowed in front, broad behind ; median occipital obtusely pointed in front, 
acutely behind, and in size subequal to one of the anterior occipitals ; posterior 
occipitals larger, meeting behind with a narrow suture, in front in contact 
with the anterior occipital, the fifth supraorbital, and a small shield following 
it ; shields on the side of the head regular; 8 upper and 7 lower labials, the last 
very small ; first chin-shield single, second in a pair, forming a suture, follow- 
ed by 3 other separate and w idely dive erging pairs ; opening of the ear a long 
vertical slit, not denticulate in front; 40-42 longitudinal rows of scales 

‘round the middle of the body, those on the sides considerably smaller than 
on belly ;* about 76 transverse series on the side between fore and hind- 
limb, but only G6 on the edge of the belly; preanal scales moderately 
enlarged ; of the subcaudals there are very few in front enlarged, but near the 
middle and posteriorly all ; palm nearly entirely covered with tubercles, sole 
only at the bases of the lst and 5th toes, and on the posterior edge, the re- 
mainder being smooth ; about 23 sharpened tubercles under the free portion 
of the fourth toe. 

Colour, above, fulvous, tinged olive in front and reddish scohabante: with 
two longitudinal, submarginal, black bands, partially or entirely broken up 
into spots and becoming obsolete on the tail, which is red; along the edges of 
the back runs a metallic greemish white line, originating on the supraciliary 
edge ; itis most distinct on the neck, but gradually disappears on the tail. 
A pure black band originates at the nasal, continues through the eye along 
the upper side of the body, and on the tail, disappearing towards its termina- 
tion ; the black band is bordered below by a narrower white band, which ori- 
ginates below the eye, passes through the lower part of the ear to the loin, 
and is below, particularly at the side of the vent, again bordered with black. 
Legs above olive brown with darker marblings and indistinct fulyous spots ; 
Bev of toes dark. Below, uniform greenish iridescent white ; tail red. 

Total length 4.75 inches, body 1.57, tail 2.57 inch. In general structure 
“of the scales, the flattened upper rostral, tumid supraorbitals, narrow vertical, 

eetly tubercular soles, and in general style of coloration, the Malabar 
rm “agree: with the Bengal maculata, but the limbs are longer in proportion, 
sath the details of coloration considerably different. The black band is at the 
A ee: . rain ‘the body broader, and the white one, bordering itebelow, originates in 
wi es er een below the eye se passes through the lower angle o of = 
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passes through the upper edge of the ear; the number of longitudinal 
rows of scales also appears to be slightly larger in the present species. 


Mocoa Srxxmrensis, Blyth. 
Pi. v, figs. 2, 20, side and upper views of the head; three times the natural size. 
Journ. Asint. Soc, Bengal, 1854, xxii, p. 652, 

Body slender, head short, obtuse and rather flattened above; no 
supranasals ; lower eyelid with a transparent disk in the middle. Shields of 
the head regular, anterior frontal in contact with the rostral and vertical, which 
is much attenuated posteriorly ; posterior frontals small, and not in conthet, 
unless exceptionally ; 4 supraciliaries; posterior pair of occipitals about 
twice the size of the anterior, middle shield small, shaped like the vertical, 
but shorter; 3 to 4 pairs of elongate transverse shields behind the oc- 
cipitals; 2 loreals and 2 pre-oculars, each pair sometimes united into one 
vertically, or horizontally, elongated shield ; 7 upper labials followed by two ~ 
smaller shields, the 5th under the orbit, but not much elongated ; § lower 
labials, the last smallest ; anterior chin-shields enlarged ; ear small rounded, 
generally with 2 or 3 small projecting shields on the front-, and a few still 
smaller lobules on the hinder, edge. Scales generally in 24 longitudinal series, 
and in 46 transverse series between fore and hind-limb ; these numbers vary 
very little ; young specimens have occasionally only 44, but the largest never 
appear to have more than 48, transverse series. A pair of large preanals. 
Subcandals also enlarged, except the first few. The fore foot reaches to the 
anterior angle of the orbit, when laid forward, and the hind foot is three 
fifth the distance between fore and hind-limb. Palm and sole tubercular ; 
fourth finger barely longer than the third ; fourth toe nearly a quarter longer 
than the third. f ‘ 

Colour, above; bronze brown, (sometimes with an olive tinge and a metallic _ 
lustre during life,) uniform, or with three to five irregular series of small dark 
brown dots, the centre ones often arranged into dark lines ; sides darker, near 
the back more or less blackish brown, commencing with a dark band at the 
rostral shield. Above, at the edges of the back, the black is margined by 
a somewhat indistinct pale line or band, occasionally dissolved into more or 
less confluent white spots ; below, there is also an indistinct pale, undulating, 
band, passing from the ear to near the loin; the upper portion of the sides is 
less, the lower more numerously, spotted with white; the brown, as well as 
the somewhat indistinct whitish, spots extend on to the sides of the tail. Upper 
tabials whitish, spotted with brown. Chin uniform greenish white in young, 
spotted with greenish dusky in older specimens. Vent below greenish white, 
on the posterior part, but especially between the femora and below the tail, 
reddish, this colour being more or less bright according to sex and season, 


‘The brown spots on the back are very variable, both in number and distinct- 
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ness. Young specimens generally have a distinct greenish metallic tinge 
on the whole body. . 

Largest specimen measures 5.25 inches, of which the body ts 2”, or a 
little less ; some specimens have a stouter tail than others. 

Hab. Sikkim, at elevations of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet; generally 
found between large stones in places exposed to the sun, 


Jerdon* says that Giinther’s Eumeces Himalayanust 1s identical with 
Sikkimensis, which latter Giinther quoted as doubtfully belonging to Hinulia 
indicat Dr. Anderson (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1871, p. 158) also says, that the Sik- 
kim form “ agrees in its transparent eyelid and all its other details with Gin- 
ther’s Hum, himalayanus;” he has, however, I believe, never seen an example of 
the true Mocoa Himalayana of Ginther, I have specimens of the latter from 
Simla and the hills to the West, and 1 find that although they closely resemble 

+ Sikkimensis, they are nearly as well distinguishable, as are Hin. indica and 
maculata, Among five specimens of Himalayana only one has 26 longitudi- 
nal rows of scales, the four other specimens have each 28 longitudinal rows ; 
there are 48 to 50 transverse rows between fore and hind-limb, but only 42 to 
44 scales in a row along the edge of the belly. On the back there are, as in 
Sikkimensis, only 4 longitudinal rows, but at the sides and below the scales 
of Himalayana are decidedly smaller. Other differences are: the limbs, 
though not longer than in Sithimensis, are in Himalayana somewhat more 
slender, the transparent disk on the eyelid is larger, the ear-opening is also 
larger and with much more distinct lobules in front, the posterior frontals 
are more developed, almost meeting the anterior frontal and the vertical in 
a point, as stated by Dr. Giinther, while in Sikhimensis the two posterior 
frontals always remain well separated. 

The colour of Himalayana is, as described by Giinther, above, greenish 
olive (not bronze brown, or only tinged with olive, as in Sikhimensis), with a 
few interrupted series of dark and whitish dots ; a blackish band commences at 

the nasal and continues through the eye along the upper side of the body to 
near the tip of the tail, it is either uniform or with a few white spots, and on 
the tail it becomes generally less distinct. At the edge of the back the black 
band is margined by a white line, (most distinct on the neck), and below by a 
much broader white band, commencing at the lower edge of the orbit and ter- 
minating at the hindlimb. Below this white band the sides are mottled or 
speckled with dark. The lower surface is uniform greenish white ; tail reddish 
below (seasonal). All this strongly contrasts with specimens of Sitfimensis 
of Which I collected a very large number of specimens in Sikkim. I do not 
wish to say that the two forms may not be shown to represent mere varieties of 


® Proo, Asint, Soo. for February 1870, p. 73. 4 
- i t Reptiles of Ludia, p, 86. t Ibidem, p. 89. 
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one type species, but unless direct transitions, or  Gonnlnptadions: from one form 
into the other had been proved by observations, we have no right to i ignore the 
distinctions which had been pointed out, and which do in reality exist, 

AM. Sikkimensis appears to be, however, more closely related to Mfocoa 
Schlegelii, Giinther (I. c., pe 86), which also has been described from a Sik- 
kim specimen. In size, form and general structure there does not appear to 
be a great difference between the two; the number of longitudinal rows of 
scales round the body is given us 25, and that between the axil and groin 
as 35, the latter number is, however, too small for Sitkimensis. The colour 
of Sehlegelii is said tg be black above, blackish below, which I certainly 
never observed among a few hundreds of Sikkimensis. 





Mocoa gacra, n. sp.* 

Pl. iv, fig. 4, side view of the animal, natural size ; da, 45, 4c, upper, side, and lower 
views of the head and neck, enlarged, 

Habit slender, head somewhat depressed, obtuse in front, body shorter 
than the tail, the latter gradually tapering $0.8 pois. No supranasals, eyelid 
with a perfectly transparent dise ; scales in 22 longitudinal series round the 
middle of the body, and in 40 transverse series between fore and hind-limb. 
Head shields regular, like in Sitdimensis, but the postnasal scarcely reaches 
the top of head, and the fifth upper labial is comparatively longer than in 
that species. A few enlarged scales behind the occipitals. Subcaudals single, 
enlarged, except the two first pairs. A pair of large preanals. Lar in front 

» denticulated with three equal lobules. 

Total length 3.37 inches of which the tail is 2” ; feet slender - ; the fore foot 
reaches to the middle of the eye, when laid forward, the 3rd and Ath fingers are 
equal or subequal; the hind foot is two-third the distance between fore 
and hind limb, or half that between the latter and the ear; the 4th toe is 
slightly longer than the 3rd. , 

Above, light iridescent bronze brown, witlr a few dark brown spots 

_ scattered on the head and body, each of these dark spots being accompanied 
___ by an indistinct pale spot, on both, or only on one side ; a narrow black bapd 
x from the rostral through the eye, passing above the ear and becoming 
et _ indistinct on the sides of the belly ; a white band below the black, best marked 
+ through the ear and above the fore foot, but becoming also indistinct on > 
a the belly where a few whitish spots separate the lower light from the upper 
nae _ darker parts; labials somewhat spotted with dark ; chin white ; breast and 
belly, below, greenish iridescent white ; femoral region and tail below | 
aa vermilion, that colour passing also on the sides of the tail, where only a” a‘ 
indistinct pale spots exist. - i « 
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longitudinal rows of scales, those on the vent being decidedly more trans- 
versely elongated, than in the Himalayan form ; farther in the more elongated 
5th upper labial, few enlarged shields behind the occipitals, and by the 
subcaudals being enlarged almost from the beginning. ‘There is also a slight 
difference in coloration. 

Hfab. Parisnath hill in West Bengal. The only specimen was obtained 
near one of the Jain shrines on the top of the hill. 

7 RistTevia, Gray. 

Ann. and Mag, Nat, Hist., Ser. I, 1839, p. 333, 

Cat. Lizards B, M., 1845, pp. 71 and 85, : 

Body and tail elongate, subeylindrical ; limbs four, feeble, anterior with 
4, posterior with 5 toes, thumb and inner toe shortest ; all toes provided with 
yetractile claws, lying between two terwPhal enlarged shields ; head shields 
regular; nostril in a single lateral shield ; supranasals none; lower eyelid 
scaly ; ear opening small; scales of body keeled or nearly smooth ; gape 
situated far backward ; palate toothless; teeth of the jaws small, equal, 
numerous, compressed, 

This generic character has been derived from a specimen, kindly sent to 
me by Major Beddome ; it belongs, I believe, to a genus which was originally 
established by Gray for a North Indian specimen, Fisfella Rurkii (1, cit. p. 
8G), but the species appears to be different; at least it is impossible to 
identify both from the short deseription given of Je. Rurkii, and it is not 
noted in Giinther’s Reptiles of India. 

The 4 anterior toes and the retractile claws are important distinctions 
of the genus which must be classed next to Meteropus. 

° Risrecza Travanconica* Beddome. 

Ateuchosaurus Travancoricus, Beddome, Madras Journ. Med, Se., 1870, p. 33, 

PI, iy, fig. 5, upper view of the animal, natural size; ba, 5b, 5c, upper, side and 
lower views of the head, enlarged; 5d, inner view of hand with the claws retracted, 
5e, sole with the claws drawn out. 

| Body very elongate, subcylindrical, but somewhat depressed ; muzzle short, 

obtuse, tail considerably longer than the body and very gradually tapering. 

Rostral convex in front, reaching to the upper surface of the head; one large 

prefrontal, two smull posterior frontals, widely separated ; the vertical forms a 

broad suture with anti-frontal and is posteriorly much elongate ; four or five 

supraciliaries, slightly elevated, the first shield largest, but it is sometimes 

_ divided in two, last shield smallest ; five occipitals, the two anterior and the 

) median one subequal, the posterior pair larger, and the adjoining scales are 

1 an 4 . R. inalobaricus, {olim), Proc, A. 8. B., 1871, p. 195.—§ince my description of 

hea gnecies was drawn up,.I observe that Major Beddome redescribed the species, in 

“Mad. Med, Journal for 187], algo under the name Ristella, which name I had pointed 
A ke gt | | 
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slightly larger‘than the rest on neck. Nasal shield moderate, pierced nearly 
in the middle by the nostril; one loreal, one preocular separated from the 
angle of the eye by a few minute shields; 8 or 4 small shields at the hinder 
angle of the eye, followed by regular scales. Upper labials 6, the eye above 
the 3rd and 4th ; lower labials 5, narrow but long ; lower rostral larwe, follow- 
ed by one single and 3 pairs of enlarged chin shields, Scales on neck smooth, 
on body slightly two-keeled, round the middle of body in 26 longitudinal 
rows, there being 6 rows on the back, exclusive one row on either edge ; on 
the belly there are also 6 rows, the scales being slightly larger than those of 
the back ; 85 transverse rows between fore and hind limb; the two median 
preanal shields somewhat larger than the others ; subcaudals not very conspi- 
cuously enlarged, (but they are generally enlarged in this group of Scrncipa 
when the tail has been reproduced) The fore limb, when laid forward, reaches 
to the angle of the mouth, and the length of the hind limb is equal to half 
the distance between axil and groin. ‘Total length of specimen 3.62 inches, 
head and body being 1.5 inches. 

General colour, above, dark fulvous brown, each of the scales in the 6 
dorsal rows with a median black streak, forming black longitudinal lines, 
continued on the tail; edge of back a little more distinctly fulvous brown, 
sides blackish with small white spots ; below, yellowish white, spotted with 
black on chin and throat; tail below variegated with black and yellowish 
white, (during life probably reddish). 

Hab, According to Major Beddome, common in moist jungles of the 
Western Ghats between 2000 and 5000 feet elevation. 


Riopa axevurva, Theobald. 

Pl. v. fig. 4, animal, natural size; 4a, 4b," dc, top, side and lower views of the 
head, enlarged; 4d, upper side of hand; 4e¢, inner side of foot. 

Theobald, Journal Linn. Soec., Zool. vol. x, p, 27, 

Anderson, Proc. Zool, Lond. 1871, p. 159 (in part). 

RIOPA CYANELLA, n. sp. 

Pl. v, fig. 3, 3a—3e, exactly corresponding figures with 4, 4a—4e. 

? Riopa Bowringt apnd Theobald, Linn. So@. Journ,, Zool. x, p. 26. 

Riopa anguina, apud Anderson, P, Z. 8., p. 159, (in part). 

Theobold’s description of 22. anguina is somewhat incomplete. Dr. Ander- 
son having kindly shown me the specimens in the Museum, I found that they 
belong to two distinct species, and that his description, as regards coloration 
at least, partly refers to anguina, partly to cyanella, In order to prevent 
misapprehension 1 give a brief description of the characters of both, and add a 
figure of each apes 


ae anguina, Body elongate, subcylindrical, slightly depressed ; head 
og ical, rather short ; supranasals in contact behind the roatenl § anterior 
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frontal in contact with the vertical which is rather narrow, and, barely reaches 
beyond a straight line connecting the middle of the orbits ; four supraciliaries 
followed by asmall shield ; anterior pair of occipitals nearly equal to,* or only 
slightly larger than, the median occipital shield, the formernarrower in front, the 
latter attenuate behind ; posterior oceipitals elongate, each being anteriorly m 
contact with the 4th supraciliary and the smnall shield followimg it, or sometimes 
it also touches an additional small shield placed obliquely behind,that small 
posterior supraorbital ; two scales, touching on each side the posterior oceipi- 
‘ tals, are enlarged ; other head shields regular, as usual in Jttopa, (they are 
indicated in the figure). The upper labials are sometimes 8 instead of 7, the 
3rd or 4th being occasionally divided. Lower eyelid with a large translucent 
shield, Ear small, sometimes one or the other of the front scales slightly 
projects in the space, Scales in 22 longitudinal rows round the middle of 
the body, those on the lower side scarcely larger than those on the back ; 
the two median preanal shields are only very little larger than those supersed- 
ing them ; 65-70 transverse rows between fore and hind-limbs. 

Limbs very short and rather stout, with very short toes and distinct 
claws; palm and sole coarsly granular. The fore limb when laid forward 
does not reach the ear, and is only a little longer than the lateral gape of 
the mouth. The hind-limb equals the distance between the ear and the tip 
of snout, or it is a trifle longer. 

Colour, above, uniform brown or greyish brown, pale at the sides, and 
whitish “or brownish white below, the brownish or yellowish tint being . 
especially conspicuous on the lower side of the tail. There is no lateral streak 
at the side of the body, but the sutures between the dorsal seales are in 
young specimens conspicuously darker than the rest, and form longitudinal 
dark lines, which in mature specimens become indistinct, or obsolete. In 
some specimens there is also a transverse, submarginal, dark line to each scale, 

Usual size about 4 inches, of which the tail is generally somewhat less 
than one half. Length of head and body of the largest (figured) specimen 
2.25 inches. 

Hab. Pegu, British Barma. : 








* 


Riopa cyanella. Body slender, with a conical head. Head-shields quite 
similar to those of the last species, but the vertical is somewhat longer and 
more slender ; the median occipital is conspicuously smaller than one of the 
anterior pair; scales adjoining the posterior occipitals moderately enlarged. 
Lower eyelid with a translucent large shield. Opening of the ear small, a 
front seule very little projecting into the space. Seales of body m 22 
longitudinal rows, 60-G4 transyerse rows between fore and hind limb; 

-preanals searcely larger than the preceding scales. ‘Limbs of moderate 


a ® Theobald in his original description rightly places particular stress upon this 
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length and slender. The-fore-limb, when laid forward, nearly or fully reaches 
the opening of the ear, and is only a little shorter than the distance between 
the snout and the ear; the hind limb is less than half the distance 
between the axil and loin, and it barely exceeds the distance between the 
fore limb and the anterior angle of the eye. 

Colour, above, olive brown, with an iridescent blue tinge, purer brownish 
on the tajl, pale brownish olive at the side of the body; each scale, above 
and at the sides, is indistinctly mottled with dark, and there are generally 
a few white spots on the side of the neck and about the shoulder; a narrow 
white, shghtly black margined band rises from behind the orbit and continues 
on each side of the back; it becomes indistinct in the middle of the body, 
but is again slightly more conspicuous above the hip, gradually disappearing 
on the tail, which is indistinctly speckled with dark brown at the sides; 
limbs above with longitudinal, broken up, dark lines ; chin and anterior neck 
below yellowish, vent whitish ; tail below brownish white. 

This dé&cription is drawn up from a specimer which was presented to 
the Indian Museum by Mr, W. Theobald, and is not unlikely the same which 
he in his Catalogue of Burmese Reptiles noticed under the name of 2. Bow- 
ring, The greater length of the limbs and the coloration readily distinguish 
this from the preceding species. 

Hab. Pegu; British Barma. 

Riorpa aLnopuncrata, (1. R., p. 92). 

° PL v, fig. 6, Ga, upper and side views of head, enlarged. 

Riora Hanpwirernm, (1. R., p. 92). 
Pl. v, fig. 5, 5a, same views as in figure 6. 
" Rrova puncrara, (1. R. p. 93). 
The differences in, structure between these three species are very few. 
In the first and third the vertical and the median occipital shield are 
comparatively narrower and longer, than in the second. 

In &. albopunctata the scales of the body are slightly smaller and more 
quadrangular, the number of longitudinal rows varies between 26 and 28, (the 
two numbers being almost equally common, at least in Bengal specimens), the 
transverse rows between fore and hind limb vary between 50-60, 56 being the 
most usual number, as stated by Gunther. The fore leg reaches, when laid for- 

s: ward, to the front edge of the ear, or a little beyond it, rarely to the angle of the 

mouth; the length of the hind leg is generally a little less than 4th of the 

~ In &. Hardwiekii all the scales are somewhat larger and more trans- 

versely elongate, the number of longitudinal rows varies between 24 

ee and 26, both being almost equally common ; ythe transverse rows between 

fore and hind limbs‘ vary between 48 and 56, 53 being the most usual 
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number; the fore leg extends generally somewhat beyond the ear, and 
often as far as the angle of the mouth, but very rarely beyond it; the hind 
leg is generally somewhat more than one fourth the length of the body. 

In the form, greater or lesser thickness, and in the length of the 
body and of the tail, the two first mentioned species are identical, and equally 
variable ; both have in front of the ear two lobules, the upper of which is 
the larger one, while the lower becomes occasionally obsolete. Both species 
also have the shields on the preanal edge slightly larger than those above 
them, and both have the lower eyelid covered with enlarged shields, 
but in the former the centre large shield is opaque, and generally broken up in 
two or three smaller ones, while in the latter it always remains entire, but if 
is generally only in young specimens perfectly transparent. The usual size 
of either species is a little above 4 inches, the tail if normal being about 
equal to the length of the body, but often it is reproduced, becoming thinner, 
or thicker, and shorter, and with the subcandals often somewhat enlarged. 
The coloration is generally tolerably distinct in the two species. ? 

In albopunctata of South India the back is often uniform brown ; in 
Bengal specimens, each of the six median rows of scales of the back has a 
black dot, forming longitudinal lines and continuimg on the tail, the extreme 

: edges of the upper back are sometimes pale coloured, and some varieties of 
this type occasionally very much resemble those of Mardwichii; side, 
purplish black, spotted with white ; lower side of the tail uniform white, like 
the vent, or more often each scale with a blackish dot. Legs above black : 
spotted.—This species extends from South India through Central India, the 
whole of Bengal, into N.-Eastern Asam, and westwards into Péegu. At Cal- 
eutta it is very common during the winter months, but I have seen extremely 
few specimens in the time between May and the end of the rainy season. 

R. Hardwickii is more variable in colour. The back and sides of the 
body are sometimes entirely purplish black ; the edges of the upper back 
from the nostril, and the whole of the lower side purely white, tail vermilion in 
young, pale brownish above, white below, in older specimens. Other specimens, 

‘particularly those from Northern India, (about Agra and northwards towards 
the base of the Himalayas), have the four median rows of dorsal scales each 
with a large blackish spot, or rather the spots are generally situated on the 
suture between each two scales, and the scales in the two middle rows have their 
lower margins apparently serrated ; the upper edges of the back have the usual 
white or yellowish bands ; the sides are above purplish black, further down paler 
and each scale has a black spot; white dots occur either over the entire side, or 
only on the anterior half, or they are restricted to the side of the neck; vent 
always uniform white ; tail with a black spot to each scale, sometimes absent 
‘on the lower side, its generakeolour fleshy. The reddish or purplish tinge is 
tas gradually lost in spirit,—This species is found in Soith India,* extending 
a4 ® According to Blyth also in Ceylon, 
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sian Central India northwards as far as Rurki and Hardwir, and east- 
wards as far as Calcutta, but itis very rare here. I have only within the 
last year obtained two specimens on fhe western side of the Hughli river 
at Howrah, but do not know of any record of the species eastward of the 
Hughli, that is even in Calcutta itself, 


A. third species which I have to notice is Linné’s R. punctata from 
South India and the Dakhin (Dekhan). The structure and colour of 
this closely corresponds with that of albepunctata from Bengal, but the 
difference in size is very great, the former often attaining 12 inches. The 
number of scales round the body is usually 24, and those between fore and 
hind limb 78—84. Colour, brown above and at the sides, pale below, all 
scales with blackish, and the anterior half of sides with white, spots. 

At Matheran near Bombay (about 2,500 feet on the trappean plateau) I 
have met with a peculiar form, which might be looked upon as a hybrid or a 
transitional form, between 2. albo punctata and R. Hardwickii. The form of 
the body, its structure, proportions of the limbs and the posteriorly narrowed 
vertical shield best agrees with punctata, as described. The largest specimen 
measures only 7} inches, the body being 3} inches. Of eight specimens examined, 
all have 26 longitudinal rows of scales, a number tolerably common in 
fardwickn, but rarely to be met with in typical punctata, There are 74—80 
transverse rows of scales between the limbs, agreeing with punctata. The co- 
louration is exactly the same asin a pale R. Hardwickii : above and at the sides 
more or less dark brown, a pale brown or yellowish band on each side from the 
snout to the base of the tail, anterior half of sides of body with white dots; 
below whitish ; all scales have blackish spots which sometimes become obsolete 
on the lower side. It is really diffieult to décide to which species this particular 
form, which I have just noticed, should be referred. The structure and form 
of the body agrees best with punetata, while the colouration is that of 
Hardwickii, and the size is intermediate between both. “To consider the 
Matheran form as an independent species, seems to me quite unnatural ; it is 
eertainly nothing else than a local variety, and most probably the same which 
Jerdon notices as 22. Hardwickii from the Carnatic, ‘9 inches’ long (J. A. S. 
B., xxii, p. 478). The question to be answered is: do we know the young 
punctata in all its progressive stages up to the adult ? I got the adult from 
Pana, and with it one younger specimen which has the general colouration 
of Hardwickii, the body is 2°6 inches, greater than in any known Hardwickit 
from the N. West or Central Provinces, tail reproduced, short, 24 longitudi- 
nal rows round the body, and 80 transverse rows of scales between the 
limbs. If we have telook upon this specimen as the young of punctata, what 
I do not doubt it really is, and take into consideration what I said about true 
- Hardwickii and the Matheran form, the only reasonable conclusion we can 
draw. is, that punctata and Hardwickii are actually only one species which 
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attains its greatest size and development on the Ghats of South India, and 
gradually diminishes in size as it extends further north, and into the plains. 
Careful observations of the younger stages of puncfata must settle this pre- 
sently doubtful point, but it is one of extreme interest for the study of the 
development of our Indian fauna. 


CHIAMELLA LINEATA, Gray. 
Gray, Cat. Lizards B. R., p"97.—Giinther, I. R., p. 95. 

I obtained an adult specimen® of this very rare form near Pipa (Dak- 
hin), on the sandy banks of the river between shrubs. ; 

Body very slender and long, muzzle moderately obtuse, head flattened 
above. Rostral shield broader than high, slightly reaching to the top of 
head. Anterior frontal large, single; posterior frontals small, separate ; 
vertical small, in contact with anterio® frontal, angular in front, obtusely 
rounded (sub-eliptically) behind ; supraciliaries four ; anterior occipitals united 
into one obtusely triangular shield, median occipital small, pointed behind 
and the posterior occipitals elongate, forming a suture posteriorly. Nostrils 
lateral, in a single elongate shield ; supranasals narrow, separated by the 
anterior frontal which is in contact with the rostral. Two loreals. Lower 
eyelid transparent. Seven upper labials, fifth largest and under the orbit ; 
six lower labials. Earsmall, with smooth edges. Seales perfectly smooth, 
shining, in 22 longitudinal rows round the middle of the body, and in 82-84 
transverse series between the limbs ; preanals and subcaudals not perceptibly 
enlarged. Limbs very short, each with four toes, the inner toes on both 
very small, the fourth toe on the fore-limb is only a little longer than the 
second and sensibly shorter than the fourth; on the hind-limb the third is 
very little longer than the fourth. When laid forward the anterior limb 
does not reach the ear, and the hind-limb is equal to one sixth the length 
between it and the fore-limb. 

Colour, above, iridescent bright golden brown, sides paler with a 
greenish tinge, lower side whitish; all seales with blackish median spots, 
forming continuous lines above, but they are slightly more interrupted at the 
sides and on the belly, and are least distinct on the throat; head: shields 
marbled with dark ; edge of lips yellowish; limbs and tail similarly striped 
as the body. 

Gray’s characteristic of the genus is excellent, with the exception that the 
contiguity of the supranasals cannot be considerate of generic value. My 
specimen measures 4°3 inches, body 2° (head alone O'2), tail 2°2, reproduced 
towards the tip ; fore-limb 0°2, hind-limb very nearly 0°3 inch. 


_ © The only type specimen in the British Maseum is a youyg one, and its proper 
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ON THE OsrEOLoay or TRLENOPS persicus,—ly G. E. Dossox, B. A., 
M. B., Assistant Surgeon, H. M.'s British Forces. 


(With plate VI.) 
| Received and read 6th March, 1872.) 


The construction of the bony skeleton shoWs a closer relationship with 
Phyllorhina than expected by me, when writing my description of the genus, 
founded on the typical species of which I had not then obtained a perfect 
skeleton. 

The genus is connected with Phyllorhina, principally, in the relative 
number and length of the bones of the fingers, supporting the wing mem- 
brane ; in the relative number and fength of the bones of the toes ; in the 
shape of the iliac bones; and less markedly in the flattened form and verti- 
cal height of the nasal bones. In some other respects, especially in the form 
of the bones entering into the construction of the basis cranvi, and in their 
foramina, its relations are more closely with Tthinolophus, while it differs 
from both genera, not less importantly, in some peculiarities of structure to 


- be deseribed hereafter. 


I shall, therefore, in describing the bones of the skeleton compare them 
generally with those of the species of Phyllorhina and Rhinolophus, and 
particularly with those of Ph. larvata, Horsf., portions of the skeleton of 
which are figured in the accompanying plate for the purpose of comparison, - 

In its general outline the skull resembles that of Phyllorhina more 
closely than Jthinolophus, especially in the flattened form and less vertical 
height of the nasals, which are, however,* relatively, much more developed 
laterally and vertically, than in the former genus. From both genera it 
differs remarkably in the form of the zygomata which are greatly compressed, 
and expanded in a vertical direction, 

_ The superior margin of the zygoma rises vertically to a height of 0°15 
inch immediately in front of the posterior origin of the arch, maintaining 
this height for more than two-thirds its léhgth, then suddenly narrowing to 
half near its connection with the maxillary ; the inferior margin is straight, 
and the intervening Wony structure very thin and diaphanous, The zygo- 
mata are not curved outwards, as in Phyllorhina and Rhinolophus, and their 
flattened arches form straight lines with the sides of the maxilla, ys: 

The basis cranii is much narrower than in Phyllorhina ; the basi-occipi- 
tal is less than half the width of that of Ph. larvata, the total lengths of the 
skulls being, respectively, 0°85 and 0:95 inches. = 
~The following fable of dimensions shows the principal measurements of 
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Tr, peracus Ph. larenta 
inches, inches, 
Extreme length of skull,......... SL iaiwel era 0.85 O05 
Breadth between upper margins of zygomata, 030 O50 
Breadth across nasal prominences,............ me 0:28 28 
Greatest vertical height of zygoma, ............ O15 Lo 
Length of zygoma, ..... sas seneesseases valerate aaa 1s O23 
Length of bony palate, laterally, ............... 024 0-23 
Width of basi-occipital between the cochlew,... O04 0:10 
Length of base of skull from posterior margin 
of palate to edge of foramen magnum, ...... 0-37 0-43 
Width of the base of the skull behind poste- 
rior roots of zygomata, ...... sae cegeesccecenens 032 0-42 


The auditory bulla osse@ are very large and prominent ; the cochlee 
are deeply grooved externally by the intervals between the spiral chambers, 
contrasting with the smooth external surface of the much less prominent 
cochlex of Phyllorhina, and resembling more closely the same parts in J2/hi- 
nolophus. 

The par-occipital processes are long and slendér, club-shaped, narrow 
above, expandéd beneath, directed downwards and slightly forwards, termi- 
nating in a small, acutely pointed projection directed forwards, supporting 
the inferior surface of the petro-mastoid, In Phyllorhina the par-occipital 
processes are very short and blunt ; in Rhinolophus long and slender, direct- 
ed downwards and forwards, slightly thickened beneath. 

There is a minute precondyloid foramen on each side, and in front of, 
and external to it, a wide opening—having for its anterior boundaries the 
petro-mastoid and cochlea—the jugular foramen. There is no distinct 
carotid foramen. In Phyllorhina larvata the precondyloid foramen is sepa- 
rated from the jugular opening by a considerable interval; the latter is 
small, circular, and occupies the angle between the petro-mastoid and cochlea, 

The basi-sphenoid is perforated, posteriorly, in the middle line by an 
oval aperture, a defect of ossificatigg, represented in Phyllorhina by a cireu- 
lar thinning of the roof of the basis cranii in the same situation. Between 
this aperture and the glenoid fossa is a circular openigg, the foramen ovale, 
placed posterior and slightly external to the sphenoidal fissure. More pos- 
teriorly and externally, behind the glenoid fossa, separated from the petro- 
tympanic bulla by a narrow bony process, a large post-glenoid foramen exists, 
while immediately external to and above it the squamosal is perforated by a 
small venous canal directed upwards. 

The roof of the meso-pterygoid fossa is pierced posteriorly by two small 

foramina placed one on each side of the middle line, and separated by an 
a ve exceedingly narrow bony lamella, and similarly in front, near the junction 
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guch a foramen been discovered in avy other species of Chiroptera. 
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of the basi-sphenoid with the pre-sphenoid. The eribriform plate is perfor- 
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ated by two large triangular foramina separated by a narrow bony process. 


The pterygoid plates are greatly expanded, forming broad, acutely 
pointed, triangular projections directed downwards and slightly outwards, 
giving width to the meso-pterygoid fossa which quickly narrows as it pro- 
ceeds backwards, exposing the wide sphenoidal fissures. Posteriorly its roof 
becomes continuous with the under surface of the basis cranii, as in Phyl- 
lorhina, its sides curve outwards, forming the posterior boundaries of the 
sphenoidal fissures which extend backwards as far as a line drawn between 
the glenoid fossw, There is no distinct foramen rotundum. 

+ In Phyllorhina the sphenoidal fissures are much narrower and shorter, 
terminating posteriorly at some distance in front of a line joining the 
glenoid fossw. They are concealedgin their whole extent by the lateral walls 
of the meso-pterygoid fossa. The foramen rotundum is represented by a 
small aperture in front of, and internal to the foramen ovale which oceupies 
the same position, relatively, as in Zrienops. The post-glenoid foramen 
is small or absent. The meso-pterygoid fossa maintains the same width from 
before backwards, or is slightly expanded posteriorly, About the middle its 
Jateral walls develop small, acutely pointed, hamular processes, curved back- 
wards. ere 

In Rhinolophus the basi-occipital is extremely narrow between the audi- 
tory bulla; the foramen rotundum is united, as in Zrie@nops, with the 
sphenoidal fissure which extends as far backwards as in the latter genus; the 
meso-pterygoid fossa is relatively wider anteriorly than in either Phyllorhina 
or Trianops, and conceals the narrow sphenoidal fissures to within a short 
distance of its termination where its sides suddenly narrow, disclosing the 
sphenoidal fissures posteriorly, and slightly further backwards curving out- 
wards limit their posterior extent ; its roof is traversed by a narrow groove 
terminating posteriorly in an excavation, thus differing from both Phyllor- 
hina and Trienops, 

The bony palate extends as far back as the middle of the last molar 
tooth ; in Piyllorhina, it is limited by thg posterior margin of the second 
molar. 
The coronoid pragess of the mandible is very small, and in vertical 
height less than the canine tooth, thus resembling Jthinolophus more than 


_ Phyllorhina; the upper margin of the articular surface is level with the 


summits of the molar teeth, and the ramus is pierced immediately beneath 
and in front of the condyle by a large circular foramen directed upwards, 
and slightly outwards.* 

* This infra-condyloid foramen of the mandiblo is probably unique in Trimnops, 
in no other genus of Rijnolophide have I found it, nor, so far as I can ascertain bas 
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In Ph. larvata the coronoid process of the mandible exceeds the canine 
tooth considerably in vertical extent, and the upper margin of the condyle 
is raised above the summits of the molar teeth. 

The dental formula corresponds with that of Phyllorhina :— 

In. = ; « =—— 3 Pp. m. =; m. — 

The upper incisors are deeply bifid, and, as in all genera of hinolophi- 
de, minute, placed near each other in the centre of the space between the 
canines at the extremities of rudimentary premaxille suspended in the nasal 
cartilages. The upper canine has a well developed, acutely pointed talon 
behind, in front a raised ridge extending nearly half its vertical extent and 
terminating in a small blunt projection, The first upper premolar is mingte 

e with a slightly concave crown, it is placed outside the tooth-row; the last 
molar is considerably more developed thap in Phyllorhina and resembles that 
of Rhinolophus, equalling, in the antero-posterior diameter of its crowns 
more than three-fourths the second premolar, while in PA. larvata, Ph, 
nobilis, and other species of Phyllorhina, it is less than half. 

In the lower jaw the incisors are deeply bilobed; a faint indication 
of a third lobe is discernible with the aid of a lens, on the outer side of the 
outer incisor. 

The first premolar has the cingulum largely developed, expanded horizon- 
tally-on all sides, and sending upwards, anteriorly and posteriorly a small 
process, so that the tooth appears, at first sight, tricuspidate. The posterior 
process is much more vertically extended than the anterior one. 

The third molar equals the second in size, contrasting with the mper- 
fectly developed last molar of Phyllorhina. 

_ The manubrium sterni differs remarkably from that of Ph, larvata which 
may be taken as characteristic of the form of this bone in Phyllerhina. The 
lateral processes behind the sterno-clavicular articulation are triangular and 
acutely pointed, contrasting with the irregularly blunt processes of Ph, 
larvata ; the carina is greatly developed, forming a deep, quadrilateral pro- 
jection ansing fro the entire length of the bone. The second sternal bone 
is provided with” a deep triangular projection, the anterior margin of which 
is separated from the posterior margin of the carina manubrii by a wide 

i space; behind, the projecting posterior angle conceals the junc- 
tion of the third sternal bone. The third bone 1s small, narrow, and spine- 
like ; its posterior extremity supports a thin, semicircular cartilage. 

In Phyllorhina the earina manubrii is shallow, forming a slightly raised 
ridge for more than two-thirds its length ; in the anterior third it is pro- 
duced into a blunt spine. ‘The second sternal bone develops a shallow keel 

along its entire length; the third bone is short, expanded laterally, termina- 
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ting ina semicircular margin.* — hated, 
_ ® "This is the most usual form of the sternum in insectivorous bats. (See Blain- 
ville, Ostéographie). The number of bones here given is the number of separable 
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The bs are very much flattened and separated by very narrow inter- 
vals, 

The ento-condyloid tuberosity of the humerus develops an exceedingly 
long styloid process, directed slightly upwards, contrasting with the similar, 
short, blunt process of Phyllorhina ; the ecto-condyloid tuberosity is obso- 
lete; the articular surface is marked with a very deep sigmoid notch. 

The ulva is strongly curved backwards, 

The bones of the fingers exhibit nearly the same relative proportions in 
length as in Phyllorhina. The terminal phalanx of the third finger only is 
bifid at the extremity, as in Celops Frithii. From the proximal extremity 
ofthe same phalanx, close to the joint, on the under surface, and slightly to 
the outside, a process of bone, 0°15 inch long, arises, directed downwards, 
slightly forwards, and outwards. 

The anterior portion of the lium develops, at right angles to its in- 
ferior surface, a broad quadrilateral process of bone. The antero-inferior 
angle of this process is connected by a narrow bony isthmus with the ileo- 
pectineal spine, thus bridging over the space between, and forming the in- 
ferior boundary of a large oval opening, larger than the obturator foramen 
which is placed posterior to it, and, owing to the oblique position of the iliae 
bones, on a somewhat lower level. The rim of the pelvis thus forms a 
straight line from the pubic symphysis to the antero-inferior angle of the 
quadrilateral process on the anterior extremity of the ilium. 

In Ph. larvata, and other species of Phyllorhina, the iliac bones develop 
very similar processes, but that rising from the antero-inferior surface of the 
ilium is much narrower, more of a triangular than of a hadrilateral shape» 
and directed downwards and slightly bagkwards ; its antero-inferior angle is 
rounded off, and does not develop any spine, as in Tri@nope. 

In Rhinolophus the eminentia ileo-pectinea develops a long, acutely 
pointed spine, not connected by bone with the antero-inferior surface of the 
ilium. 

The fibula is complete as in other Rhinolophine 
equal in length, each with two joints, as in Phyllorhina 


+ 


ts. The toes are 
nd "Celops. 






The genera of Rhinolophide may be arranged, osteologically, under two 


subfamilies as follows :— 


Subfam. I, RUrsoLopurn &. 
Toes unequal ; outer toe with two, remaining toes with three joints each ; 
ileo-pectineal spine not connected by bone with the antero-inferior surface of 


the ilium. - 


Genus. 1. Rhinolophus. 
Sentences! bone of fourth finger exceeding that of necpae finger i 
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length ; foramen rotundum united with sphenoidal fissure; roof of meso- 

pterygoid fossa with a longitudinal groove terminating in an excavation pos- 
teriorly ; basi-occipital between auditory bulla very narrow, in most species 
linear ; par-occipital processes slender, produced ; antero-posterior diameter 
of last molar equal to more than three-fourths that of antepenultimate molar ; 


premolars —. 

Subfam, IT, Pirvitonwm wm». 

Toes equal, with two joints cach ; ileo-pectineal spine united by bone 
with a process derived from antero-inferior surface of ilium. 

Genus. 2. Phyllorhina. — 

Metacarpal bone of fourth finger less than that of second finger iff 
length ; foramen rotundum distinct; auditory bull separated by a broad 
. basi-occipital ; roof of mesopterygoid fossa®tontinuous with under surface of 
the basis cranii, not grooved, nor perforated by foramina ; par-oecipital pro- 
cesses short, blunt ; zygomata narrow, slightly expanded posteriorly, curved 
outwards ; antero-posterior eae of last molar less than half of the 
antepenultimate molar ; premolars =— —, or — 


Genus. 3. Trianops. 

Metacarpal bone of fourth finger less than that of second finger in 
length; foramen rotundum united with sphenoidal fissure ; basi-oceipital be- 
tween auditory bull narrow, not linear ; roof of mesopterygoid fossa pierced 
by foramina, not grooved, continuous posteriorly with under surface of basis 
eranii ; par-occipital processes long, slender; zygomata greatly expanded ver- 
tically, not curved outwards ; last wpper molar equal to three fourths of the 
antepenultimate molar; mandible pigreed by an infra-condyloid foramen ; pre- 

lowe 22 
molars —. 

Genus. 4. Calops.* 

Metacarpal bone of index finger very long, extending beyond the firgt 
phalanx of the second finger; metacarpal bone of fourth finger exceeding 
that of second fingef#in length ; basi-occipital broad between auditory bulke ; 
zygomata slender, curved outwards ; last upper molar equal to three-fourths 


of the antepenultimate molar ; tail very short or absent ; premolars =; — 





Explanation of plate vi. 

Figs. 1-9, Trianops persicus, Dobson. 1. Side ed of skull; lo, base of skull; 
1b, lower jaw ; all enlarged double the natural size; 2, scapula, double size; 3, side 
view of thorax, showing the very prominent carina sterni, onlarged double natural 

| 4s wae } hal 4a, distal extremity of humerus, oeeraed four times the natural size ; 5, third 
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finger showing peculiar form of asia phalanx,.enlarged double natural sixe ; 6, 
> - proximal third of forearm, enlarged double; 7, front view of pelvir ; i 8, side viow of 
pelvis, both enlarged double ; 9, tibia and fibula, enlarged double. 
Figs. 10-14, Phyllorhina larvata, Horsfield. 10, 10a, 10), side and base of skull 
with lower jaw, all enlarged double natural size; 11, side view of thorax, donble 
B170; 12, 12a, distal extremity of humerns enlarged about three times the natural 
size ; 13, proximal third of forearm, enlarged double; 14, side view of pubic and iliac 
bones, enlarged double, 
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23." Micronisus badius,Gmel. Foot of Garos., 
211. Chrysococceyx Hodgsoni, Moore. Garo Hills. 
234. Arachnechthra asiatica, L. Bologunj. 
° 997. <Alseonax latirostris, Rafiies. Garo Hills. 
304, Cyornis rubiculoides, Vigors. 
312. Muscicapula sapphira, Tickell. Shoton Dorengo Peak, Garo range. 
318. Siphia tricolor, Hodg. 
«Agee 350. Zoothera monticola, Blyth. “ = 
Edy a8 358a. Turdus dissimilis, Blyth. TL. hortulorum of Malator. Garo Hills. 
399. Pellorneum palustre, Jerdon, n. sp. Obtained in the beels be- 
| teash Bolagunj and Chatak. | _ i vier 
468. Tora typhia, Linn. r : iF 
453. ILvros tristis, Blyth. | ah Sale ees 
«= 476. Kittacinela macroura, Gmel. 
519. Dumeticola affinis, Hode. Danks of Mego, eyliak. To 





i Tribura luteoventris, Hodg. ON Wawa pr 
Drymoipus longicaudatus, Tickell. oy a, ey 
cant Suya oriniger, Hodg. 1} tA oe 
“ Py ; 562. Phylloscopus indicus, Jerdon. Base of Garos. pete . 
«694. Budytes citreoloides, Hodg. tas Piped oe 





i¢ ae covers one finis, Walden. 
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941. Threskiornis melanocephalus, Linn. In this specimen all the 
quills are pure white, Shot in Mymensing in February. — 


The following alterations in nomenclature have to be made in my former 
papers. 

358. Twrdus chrysolaus, 2 recorded as from Cherra Punji, proves, on 
further comparison, to be Turdus pallens, Pallas. 1. dissimilis, Blyth, is very 
close to this last, but may be known at once by the very rich rufous colouring 
on the sides of the breast and lining of the wings, it also wants the pale 
supercilium of 7. pallens. The bill is far stronger, of greater length, and pale 
yellow in colour, 

396. TLimalia pileata, Horsf., is the Java species, and our Indian bird 
differs somewhat. On comparing my pecimens with the true 7 pileata in 
Lord Walden’s collection, the difference was at once apparent, a fact antici- 
pated by Lord Walden at the time the comparison was made. I propose 
that our bird should be called 7. Bengalensis. The Indian form differs from 
the Javanese, in the white on the forehead being larger, of darker brown on 
the head, the darker tint of the back, and decidedly darker hue of the tail. 
In size there is no perceptible difference. It is an interesting instance of a 
race changing on its extreme limits. 

146@ and 1464 are both Rhyliceros pilicatus ; the first being the fe- 
male, the second the male. 

liGe. <Anorhinus galeritus Dr, Jerdon now pronounces to be a new 
species altogethey, and he will describe it under the name of A. Austeni, I 
shot the bird in the N. Cachar Hills near Asalu, 

141. Hydrocissa coronata, i®albirostris, the large variety, named by 
Hutton afinis, from the Deyra Doo 

405, (in 2nd list of birds), Pomatorhinus erythrogenys should be P, 
hypoleucos, Blyth, originally described from Aracan, 

231le. Anthreptes? is Chaleoparia Singalensis, Gmelin. . 

With reference to some notes on my first paper by Mr. A. O. Hume, 
where he says that 139, Serilophus rubro-pygea with the collar of shining 
white must be the other species 8. Juaatus, I must remark that my two spe- 
cimens are identical in every point, only that one has the collar well lop- 





__ ed, in the other it is scarcely perceptible. S. /unatus I never got, the points 





of difference between the two species are well marked especially in the outer 
tail feathers and general hue throughout the upper parts, 
London, Novb. 1871. . 
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On DrrrerentiaL GaLvaNoMerens, 
6y Lovts Scitwenpier, sq. 


There is one very interesting question connected with the construction 

of these instruments which, as far as I know, has not yet been answered, and 
_ which is of sufficient practical importance to form the subject of an investi- 
gation, 

This question may best be put as follows : 

A*certain battery of given electromotive force and given internal re- 
sistance has to supply the two coilg of any differential galvanometer with a 
current ; what must be the resistance of either coil in order to obtain the 
most delicate reading when measuring a given resistance ?* 

The solution of this problem in its most general form would naturally 
be extremely intricate, and could not be effected without tedious calculation, 
but there is one special case where it is comparatively easy to determine the 
law which connects the resistance of the coils with the external resistances 
to be compared, in order to have the greatest sensitiveness of the instrument. 

Suppose for instance that the two coils of a differential galvanometer 
have equal resistances and equal magnetic momenta, and further that the 
battery which supplies the two coils with current has an internal resistance 
sufficiently small to allow of its being neglected against the resistances to be 
compared. Then, on account of the battery resistance being so small, it 
follows that the current through one coil js entirely independent of the total 
resistance in the other, and as the two coils are,supposed to have equal 
magnetic momenta and equal resistanc®™, balance can only be established by 
the currents becoming equal, that is to say at or near balance each coil must 
receive a current 

KE 
C= 
En 
__- where g is the unknown resistance of either coil, 
$ %, the resistance to be measured, and which is supposed to be known, 
and £E the given electromotive force of the testing battery. 








‘a At balance the diagram of this differential galvanometer is, therefore, 
% as represented by Fig. 1. 
eee - Tn the Philosophical Magazine of May, 1896, and January, 1867, I solved a 





‘if similar question, vis. the proper resistance of the bvanoiioker to be employed when 
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Now, as far as the 
magnetic effect of the 
two coils is concerned, 
we may substitute for the 
parallel circuit, Fig. 1, 
the simple circuit, Fig. 2, 
if we only reverse the 
magnetic action of one 
of the two coils, (say the 
right one). 


I 


(Fig. 2 
And in order to have, in. 
this case, for the same "i 
electromotive force E the | 
same current C flowing 
through the coils as_be- 
fore, (see Fig. 1), we 
must necessarily intro- 
duce a resistance @¢ 
hence— 





ae ee 
goto saaaue 
therefore w—=gq+e. sins (1) F 


But to obtain the maximum magnetic ‘effect j in any y singh circuit (Fig. 2), 
if is necessary that the resistance of the coil should be equal to the total 
external resistance® and therefore in this case (Fig. 2) 


gee Se, eR (It) 7 
apEsene x from equation I and IT we have 
w 


a pr sadecastnneshenshosinny’ -s(0) 


Lo obtain the most delicate reading with a differential galvanometer, the 
two coils of which have equal magnetic momenta, and algo equal resistances, 


* This law holds’ food,—as can easily be shown,—for any number of coils con- 
ee into a single cireuit, no matter if the _magnetio effects of these coils have the 


apt: ae or np wt with respect to a given magnetic point, 
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the resistance of each coil should always be the third part of the resistance to 
be measured.” 

This relation is so exceedingly simple that at first I thought it must bea 
well known one, and that I only was unacquainted with it. However, I have 
since carefully read the literature on the subject, and I find the above law no- 
Where stated, and as a further proof of its being new, I may add that none of the 
differential galvanometers with which I have had occasion to deal, fulfil it. 
That this relation is of the greatest importance in the construction of differ- 
ential galvanometers cannot be doubted, and I have accordingly thought it 
worth while to bring my investigation before the Society. 


Solution of the Problem in its most general form, 


Fig. 3 gives the diagram of a dif- Pig. 3. 
ferential galvanometer in its general 
form, w and w* are the two resistances to 
be compared and which we suppose to 3} 2 
be given. E is the given electromotive Ww 
~ force of the testing battery, and / the an 
total resistance in the battery branch ;— 
g and g’ are the resistances of the two 
coils,and their values are to be deter- 
mined under the condition that the ) 
- 
= 
a 





> 


reading, when near balance, is most de- 
licate, 7. e. that the slightest variation in 
w or w’ causes the greatest possible * 
_ variation in the deflection of the needle, 
The magnetic moment of the coil 
g, when a current G passes through 
it, may be designated by Y, and the mag- 
netic moment of the coil g’, when 
a current G’ passes through it, may be called Y’.. Both these magnetic 
momenta are taken with respect to the same needle, or system of needles, and 
we may suppose that neither Y nor Y’ alter perceptibly, when the needle, or 
system of needles, slightly alters its position towards the coils, which are 
supposed to be fixed. (This condition will\be fulfilled as closely as possible 
near balance, when the needle is approximately always in the same position . 
with respect to the coils, and it is only for such acase that the following 


investigation is of any practical interest), 
<-> According to the preee of the dif intial galvanometer, we have— 
ae a Y —jY’ 


Ne where a ee the deflection of the needle, before balance i is Leeaed at, 
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and which may be positive, zero or negative, depending on the relative 
strength of the currents which at the time are acting through the coils, on 
the relative position of the needle towards the coils, and on the shape and 
size of the latter, 
Approximately we have further 

YY =w- UO: G 

=m UC 
U and U’ being the number of convolutions in the coils.g and g/ respee- 
tively, and m, m’ representing the magnetic momenta of an average convolu- 
tion (one of mean size and mean distance from the needle) in the coils g and 
g' respectively, when a current of unit strength passes through them. 

Further, as the space of each coil to be filled with wire of tonstant 


” 


conductivity is given, we have— . 
U =a JG 

| Unf? 

as can be easily proved. ” 


mand’ are quantities independent of g and q’, so long as it may be 
allowed to neglect the thickness of the insulating covering of the wire against 
its diameter, which for brevity’s sake we will suppose to be the case. 
With this reservation » and »’ depend entirely on the size of the coils and 
on the manner of coiling. 

Substituting these values, we get . 

acm 1/g GO — ml nn’ a/g'G" ... cece I 

which general expression for the deflection we may write in two different forms 
either 





ra (c- mn’ fg! qi I 
aanm n VI me We ) sigesi 
or " 
mw q ee: 
a’am'’ n’ /g’ (—— Py, igi ou oe 
which means that any deflections observed may be naturally considered due 
to either coil. In the first form (equation I) it is considered due to the 





/ 
col g: when a current G — S os he G/ flows through it, in the latter 


wm VI 


form (equation I‘) it is considered due to the coil g’, when a current 


aE vo G — G’ flows through it. 


sad mn” Vg" 
~ Now considering that the same battery E has to supply the current 
to o both the coils we have ° 
wu 4 tte gq’ +! -- w! : 
G=E =a : 
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and G/= EZ 


where N = (g +0) (g/+w) +f(gtwtg' tw’). 














; Thus substituting in I and I’ we get either 
A - 
Vy lai = ek 
o gk #1  ( 4/9! “vg: « 
a amn gi tw’ irate 7 (q+ u)) sdeevn ease I 
. Ar 
a v: 
mv Ped ear » ; 
or a am'n'E ((y/+w Cea ye (y+ «)) ehrente ye! 
and either A or ad ‘is the factor which at balance becomes zero. 
The coefficient ae ~ oe wa 7 therefore, nothing else than what is 


generally called the constant of the differential galvanometer, 7. ¢., the num- 
ber by which theWotal resistance in one branch of the differential galvanometer 
has to be multiplied, in order to obtain the total resistance in the other branch, 
when balance is established. This constant of the differential ial racic 
is a given function of g and g’, the resistance of the coils, and as g and g' 
are to be determined, by being variable, it cannot be considered a constant 


/ 
is entirely independent of any 





/ 
- , in this investigation. But the factor = . 


of the resistances, it represents what may appropriately be called the 

“mechanical arrangement’ of the differential galvanometer, and may be 
} _— designated by p. It must be borne in mind that p represents an absolute 
number, which theoretically may be anything with the exception of o and o. 

Tf p has a value equal to either of these two limits, the instrument would be 
a simple galvanometer with a shunt, and not a differential galvanometer. 
E | sy The deflection a may now be written more simply, as follows ;— 


4 


3 pes) SiS 
1s xe VE (9 + we’ —p ve 5 et") = K MA ae 
i > 11 we 






ve bah Ae 


—% ss bey = Kt 
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a? « K Ya Bee sty ae ecb teases & = 
Differentiating this expression with respect to w’, the external resistance 
belonging to the coil g’, we get ° 
da =K{vZ Hg ARV 
a “div! “oN? 
dN 
where R = = at 


or the variation of the deflection a, when w/ varies, is 
/y AR 4/q 
‘ 
da = K | <t — Na | dw ‘= K @ dw’. 
° Now it is clear that the instrumgnt is most sensitively constructed 
when, for the slightest variation in w’, the variation in @ is greatest. This 


/g ARG. 


will be the case if the factor ¢ = i is as great as possible. 








This factor ® is a known fonction at the resistances in the eircuit, and as 
a and w’ are given, @ can only be made a maxjmum ‘with respect to g and 
g, the resistances of the two coils. 

Thus our physical problem is reduced to the following mathematical 
one : 

A function @ containjng two variables is to be made a maxunum, while 
the two variables are fixed to each other by the relation 

A=g'+t aE (97 + ww), 

A being a constant with respect tagg and g’ and becoming zero at balance. 

Solving this question (relative maxima), we get 


(w—y) (we! +9) +f(etw't+q'—Q _ 2(g+wts)  yre 
Pg-—HY)7 ~ 2ig/7 —P GF)” 


* To some of the readers, a more detailed working out of the mathematical pro- 
blem may, perhaps, be welcome; and as this will also prove ta be an casy control 
_over the equations (11) and (11’), I will give it here in a somew hat condensed form. 
“We had 

Yin 


a” a Ky 4s PTeTTT Tei eee TS I 


3 where K represents a constant, #. e. a quantity independent of any of the resistances 
in the differential cireuit (Fig. 3), while 4 = 9’ + «’ — p a (g + w), % @¢ o re 


sansa wh which at balance: becomes = 0; and further 


POT SS adie at ; 
gia with reapect tow’, and remembering that = = 1, and substitut- 
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da /9 R /g 
— —-—aA 
dw" : ix nN? ad 
: - eas= K | Mt — a Be | aw 
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” ta== K o dw 
Thus the variation of « is always directly proportional to ¢, a known function of 
and 9’, and to make 3a for any bu” as Info as possible, we have to make @ a maxi- 
Ss mum with respect to g and y’, while g 2 s are connected by the following equation 


A=g pw p 2 (0 of 1) saesesBeve rea) ae : 


.* 
* 


p being a constant with respect to g = gq‘, as also is A. 

We have, therefore, to deal here with a relative maximum, and in accordance with 
well known rules, we have to form the following partial differential coefficients ; 
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would be those which would make the «5 veadinns most delicate near bneasal 
when the variation takes place in w’,i. ¢., the external resistance belonging 
to the coil q’. 

If, instead of differentiating the expression for a with respect to w’ by 
using the expression I, we had done so with respect to w by using the expres- 
sion I’, we should have obtained in a similar way the following relation 
between g and gq’ 
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which equation connected with the other 
i a’ an _d&é > 
d@ de R o/aq da! a a 
2 =-(| +e j —(P'+Q) 
further we will substitute : 
aa ada — 
i 
da 
dq’ =F 


Thus we have the following differential equation : 
(P — Q) dg —(P'4Q') dg’ af a dy + Bay’) =o 
A being the undetermined factor, From this equation we have : 
P—Q+aa=zO0 
and —(P'+Q‘)+aAs=—0 


or A eliminated : 
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gives all that is necessary to determine g and g‘, being those values which 
would make the reading at or near balance most sensitive when a variation 
in w, the external resistance belonging to coil g, takes place. 

Now it is clear that equations II and II’ are not necessarily fdentizaly ° 
as long as p does not fulfil certain conditions, and therefore the first sef of 
equation IT and 1 may give entirely different values for g and g‘ from those 
obtained from the second set II‘ and 1), which means that a simultaneous 
maximum Sensitiveness with respect to an alteration of the external re- 
sistances w, w’ in either of the two differential branches, is nof always 
possible. The following very important and interesting question, therefore, 
remains to be solved. 

What- general condition mart be fulfilled in the construction of any 
differential galvanometer in order to make a simultaneous maximum sensi- 
tiveness possible, with respect to an alteration of exftrnal resistance in either 
of the differential branches ? ee 5, 


[To be continned.] 
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Nores ON A COLLECTION OF RIRDS FROM SIKKIM, 
by W. 'T. Bianrorp, F. G. 5.—C. M. Z. 8. 


(With Plates VII and VIII.) 
[Received and read 6th@eptember, 1871.) 


Mr. L. Mandelli of Darjiling has sent to me for determination a most . 
interesting collection of Sikkim birds, together with a few_ obtained from the 
2 Bane near the base of the Himalayas. The birds sent are from various 
_ elevations, some being evidently from considerable altitudes. Strange as it 
may appear, after this chosen land of the feathered tribes had been explored 

Sm ransacked for years by such# ornithologists as Hodgson, Jerdon, Tickell 

many others, it yet yields novelties to so energetic a collector as Mr. 
Bland Amongst the birds sent is a sixth Himalayan species of Propasser, 
=" adicated, itis true, some years since by Mr. Blyth, but not hitherto deseribed, 
—< maipabe' male of which was previously unknown, There is also a new | | 
- Pellorneum, and apparently one or two undescribed warblers. Two other 

“birds: + are aditixsome: to the ape of India, and new localities are furnished. for: 25 
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alpine and subalpine parts of the patie, but as the fauna of the Sikkim . 
pine forests differs entirely from that of the warm valleys, I have restricted 
the notes in my other’ paper to the former. 

(The numbers prefixed to the birds refer to those in J arid s Birds of 


Tndia.] 


— > 
> 


56a. Mitves MELANoTIs, Temm. and Schl. 

Fauna Japonica, Aves, Pl. iv and y. 

Milvus major, Hume, Rough notes, Pt. I, p, 326. 

After comparing a good series of specimens from the Godavari valley 
with Temminek and Schlegel’s figures and description in the Fauna Japonica, « 
I have come to the conclusion that Mr. Hume's first idea, J. A. S. B., 1870, 
p. 114, was correct, and that the large elndian kite is identical with the 
Japanese. Mr. Hume has evidently been misled by Radde and Schrenk, 
who identify Jf. melanotis with MW. migrans, and he especially mentions 
(p. 325) that he has not access to the original description or measurements. 
Of coursea bird only as large as J. migrans would be much smaller than 
IM, major. 

In the Fauna Japonica, however, it is expressly stated that JL melanotis 
is as large as JL regalis, but distinguished by the tail being less deeply forked, 
not more than in JL. wfolius (¢. ¢. migrans). The measurements given are ; 
length 23 to 24 French inches, wing 17} to 1S, tail 10} to 11, tarsus 2,4, 
mid toe 1}. The sexes are said to differ in size, The above are the 
dimensions of males of J/. major, (the corresponding English measures 
being, wing 194, tail 11}, tarsus 2},) and the adult female is considerably 
larger. ‘There is, therefore, an e&ment of doubt in the identification, 

because one of the birds described by Temminck and Schlegel is said to 
bean adult female. But as it is admitted by everybody that there is 
no distinction in the plumage, and as the male of Jflvus melenotis clearly 
equals the male of Jf, major in size, it appears to me more probable 
that there has been a mistake as to, the sex marked on one of the dried 
skins examined by the European naturalists, than that two representatives 
of AF. regalis should be found in Eastern Asia, 
— ‘Thisemagnificent kite appears to be more widely spread in India than 
| was supposed at first, and it is remarkable if should have been so long 
Ps overlooked. I obtained two specimens in Sikkim, one shot by Captain 
a . Elwes's shikari at Tamliing, the other a young bird in the plumage described 
i at p. 9327 of Mr. Hume's “ Rough Notes” as that of a young female. The 
ed wing measures 19°5 in., so the bird was probably a male. - 
Wha OY ly. a have also in February and April of the present year 1871 shot Afilous 
mel ee. | on tHe Redhat near pecesohadia about one hundred miles. 
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‘ as April, and I suspect the bird to bea permanent resident in the plains, 
. and probably spread over the northern and eastern part of India: Like 


other Chinese birds, it may be wanting in Western India. 

My observations on the habits of JZ melanotis differ from those of Mr. 
Hume so far, that although at times it is certainly wary and difficult of 
approach, in other cases I have met with it close to human habitations. * 
I shot one flying over my tent, and another a few paces away, near a village 
in each case, and a third, a fine adult female, I shot sitting on a tree in the 
middle of a village. I expect DMilvus govinda, if it found itself limited, 
would prove equally wary, 

V1. Hunva Nreatensis, Hodgs. 

I obtained a single specimen of this fine owl in the Tista valley, Sikkim, 
a little below Chingtam at an elev ation of about 4.000 feet. It was sitting 
ona high tree, in lofty, rather open forest, and calling at about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon.* ‘The cry is a single deep hoot. Unfortunately the body 
was thrown away without my determining the sex. I took measurements 
before skinming, and the following is a brief description of the plumage which 
differs somewhat from that noted by Dr. Jerdon. 

Above dark hair brown, all the feathers, except those of the head, having 
the margins mottled with pale fulvous, the amount increasing on the lower 
back, until some of the feathers are mottled throughout. Upper tail coverts 
with several rather broad fulyous bars. Scapularies with broad irregular 
mottled bands and tips, and some of the largest with nearly the whole outer 
web pale isabelline fulvous, forming a distinct bar. Ear tufts 3} inches long, 
blackish brown on the greater portion of the outer webs, mottled with white 
on the inner and base of the outer, the White prevailing towards the base on 
the longest feathers. Lores with long bristly plumes, which are dirty white 
near the base, and tipped brown ; ear coverts greyish white, the upper ones 
tipped brown ; quills earthy brown, the primaries faintly banded, secondaries 

> with broad mottled bars on the outer webs becoming white on the inner. | 
Outer tail feathers similar to the secondaries, central with about six mottled © 


bars ; all the rectrices tipped pale brown, whitish at the extreme end. Chin 
with greyish bristly feathers like the lores, all the rest of the under parts, , 
under wing coverts, tibial and tarsal feathers white with huge brown spots. 
. Toes feathered nearly to the base of the claws. Iris brown, bill and toes : 
_-yellow, claws dusky at points, pale at base. Length (of fresh specimen) 21}, 
|. -expanse 58, wing 1775, tail 9°25, tarsus 3,¢ bill from gape 2-1, from end 
ss Mr. Hodgson, ip_ his original dosoriplon of this bird, As. Res, XIX, p, 172, 
Are mentions its diurnal leabits. ’ 
ss ¢ ‘This find in my note book, but I make tho driod tarsus about 2} to 24, it is 


ia very difficult to measuré on account of tho thick feathers. Jerdon g ives 2in,, which is 
2 i aeeerrt too sate, Wee be gnctennennants we there FE: 2 
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of cere 143, mid claw straight to point 1:2, inner claw 16, hind claw 
1°3 inch, ' 

This bird differs from Jerdon’s original description of JZ. pectoralis, 
Madras Journal, Lit. and Se., Vol. x, p. 89 in the following characters : 

The aigrettes are not barred, the feathers of the throat are not barred 

*but spotted ; there is no distinct pectoral band, a slight, fulvous tinge on the 

sides Of the breast is all that appears. The billis yellow, not greenish horny, 
the toes bright yellow, not reddish yellow. The tarsus appears to be decid- 
edly longer. I should say, judging from the description and Jerdon’s figure, 
that the two forms are distinct species, (conf. Blyth, Ibis, 1866, p. 254). 

The Butia name of this owl is Migdort. 


80. GLavcrprumM BRODIEI, (Burton). 


The differences in plumage in this bird are remarkable. I have three 
specimens lying before me, one being from Mr, Mandelli’s collection, In the 
first, probably a young bird the whole plumage has a rufous tint, The 
head feathers with broad bars of reddish buff, the tail with 8 bars, each 5 
in. broad, extending right across the feather. In the second, the whole 
prevailing colour is very dark brown, the head with small buff spots, the tail 
(newly moulted and not fully grown) with narrow bars not extending across 
the central part of the feather. The third specimen is more rufous than the 
second, but less than the first, the tail feathers are crossed by 7 bars, interrupt- 
ed near the shafts, whilst the head is greyish brown, unspotted behind and 
with only a few faint spots on the forehead. This evidently leads to the 
form described by Mr. Hume in the Ibis, 1871, p. 26, and referred to under 
the name of G. immaculatus in his Rough Notes, Part I, p. 420. 


@ 
156. Prcvs catupnantius, Hodg. 


In two males, sent by Mr. Mandelli, the bars on the outer rectrices are 
fulyous, not white. ‘The wings measure $75 and 3°9 in. 


- 157. P. Macer, Vieil. 
Specimens from Sikkim differ from those shot near Calcutta in having a 
somewhat dingy grey tinge with faint subobsolete streaks below, instead of 
* duff. I doubt if the distinction be worthy of specific rank, but so far as I 
} can judge it seems to be constant.* I have two specimens, including one sént 


of 


_ * Since writing the above I have received from Mr. Mandelli a very peculiar 
specimen of a woodpeeker, which I can only suppose to be an old bird of P, Afaces in a 
atate of somi-albiniam, The back is brown, instead of black, and the middle rectrices 

have one distinct white spot on each web, anda second a little fainter aliout a quarter 


ft inch further back. Otherwise it agrees with P. Macet. The dimensions exceed those 
ered given by Jerdon, the wing being 44 inch long, but I find Byngal specimens equally 
a 
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by Mr. Mandelli, and I find a third in the Indian Museum collection, which 
contains an abundance of Calcutta specimens; If the Himalayan race be 
seperable, it might bear Hodgson’s name pyrriceps. "The figures in the 
Planches Coloriés and i in Malherbe’s Monograph are of the Bengal race, 
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* 163. Yunorercus prescevs (Vigors). Sikkim. : 
94. Cirenmon Nrpavensis, (Hodg.) . 


I found this bird tolerably common in the Tista valley between Chung- 
tam and Tamling, often hunting in company with Collocalia nidifica. None 
were seen above about 5000 feet elevation. 

263. ‘TrErmropornis PELvica, (Hodgs.) 

An adult (male ?) is sent by Mr, Mandelli, and I have two skins pur- 
chased at Darjiling, one perhaps ¢hat of a female, agreeing with Swinhoe’s 
description of that sex from a Hamman specimen, Ibis, 1870, p. 242, except 
that the eye streak is well marked, and the lower points brownish. It is 

. probably a young bird, for there are some pale markings on the edges of the 
secondary quills. The bill, however, is black throughout. The dimensions 
(in inches) rather exceed those given by Jerdon and Swinhoe. 


al 


wing. tail. tarsus. bill from forehead, bill from gape, 


1. Adult (? male),... 465 37 082 O85 115 
2, ? Female, ........ : 46 3°35 06©=6tO' 83 0's 11" 
eC 47 36 O83 0-77 VL 


The third has the plumage above rather light brown, with traces of 
white bars on the back, the feathers of the head with pale centres, eye streak 
brown, secondary quills and tail feathers with rufous borders, and an 
interrupted dark streak, inside-the pale border, the tips being mottled ; 
lower parts brownish, but paler than in No. 2; bill pale coloured i 





a 270. Gravearus Mace, Less. : : 
a0 , A young bird from Sikkim is moulting, and exchanging its nestling 

















plumage for that of the adult. Some of tlie nestling feathers remain, those « 
‘on the back are earthy brown with pale edges, those on.the lower parts 
— Grownish grey, also with pale edges, but there are not many left, so that it 

_ is difficult to say to what extent the under surface is barred in this stage. 
Iti as : evident, however, that the bars, if they exist, are much broader than in “5: 
the form commonly described as the young,* and much browner in colour. os 
The new feathers on the other hand are pure ashy grey on the throat and 

breast, barred on the lower breast, abdomen and thigh coverts, the : 

vent being white. Wing 7-2, tail 5°6, tarsus 1-12 inch. 
a _ ‘This is a very interesting specimen, because it proves that it is not the 
| r bh bi aird, nor the bird of the second year, which is barred unde 102 





ais. 
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throughout. I know that in the race inhabiting the Central Provinces the 
female is barred beneath at all ages. I have four spétimens from Chénd4 and 
the Godivari valley, all females, and there are three more in the Indian Mu- 
seum from Singbhim, Chutia Nagpdr, &c, Several are evidently adults, all are 
barred beneath on the throat and breast. Indeed, I am far from sure that the 
male of the Central Indian form is not also barred, one specimen in the 
Indian Museum marked as a male from Chutia Nagptr certainly is so, but a 
male from Manbhiim resembles the Himalayan bird, except that it is a little 
smaller, wing 6°75. This, however, may belong to the Eastern Bengal race, 
which is found in the Himalayas and East of the Bay of Bengal. The Indian 
form proper is, as a rule, rather smaller with a slightly smaller lll.* 

G. Layardi, Blyth (7G. pusillus olim) Ibis, 1866, p. 368, is apparently 
quite distinct, for it is said to have the amterior under wing coverts barred, 
which is never the case in adults of the Central Indian form, and, according 
to Mr. Blyth, the breast in the female of @. Layardi is not barred. A descrip- 
tion of the adult female of G. Mfacei from Chanda may be useful to enable 
ornithologists with better collections to determine how far the Indian form 
is separable from the Himalayan, Eastern Bengal and Barmese race. 

Upper parts bluish grey, the feathers of the ramp and upper tail coverts 
with whitish edges. Central tail feathers a rather browner grey, outer tail 
feather? brown, passing into white at the tips, the white tips, being very 
narrow and soon worn off on the central feathers, so that they can only be 
detected in freshly moulted plumage, but increasing progressively in length 
until in the outermost restrices they are # in. to an inch long. Quills brown, 
all but the Ist narrowly edged inside and outside with white, the last second- 
aries (tertiaries) with the outer welgrey. Lores dusky grey, a dark band 
from them passing through the eye and comprising the ear coverts. Lower 
plumage greyish white barred with darker grey on the throat and breast; ab- 
domen and under tail coverts white, with a few dusky bars, further apart 
than on the breast, on the upper part of the belly and on the flanks. 
Measurements (in inches) taken before skinning ; 

Length wing tail tarsus bill from forehead bill from. gape 

12 G5toG75 G25 - oo L4 
Young birds have the grey of the head less pure, and the lower parts white, 
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| barred With dusky, the bars in some cases extending to the vent. 


If the races from Central India and the Himalayas be distinguishable, 
it remains to be seen which, is G. Macei of Lesson.» The Himalayan and 
Barmese races are identical, I believe. 

68la. ZosrERors smryeLex, Swinhoe. . 

Two specimens from Eastern Nipal, sent to me by MY. Mandelli, belong 
to this race, which must be added to the Birds of India. The difference 
# This has been, 1 find, noticed by Beavan, Ibis, 1867, p. 322. 





fi 
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[No. 2, 
from Z. palpebrosus is very slight, being precisely, as mentioned by Mr. 
Swinhoe, Ibis, 1870, p. #48, the smaller size of Z. simplex, and the greener 
tinge of the upper parts. I find other specimens from the Western Himalayas 
in the Indian Museum also reterableto the Chinese race, whilst, as so frequent- 
ly happens, specimens from the base of the Himalayas are intermediate ip 
colour. But as there is no distinction either in hue or size between birds from 
China and others from the Himalayas, and as those from the plains of India 
appear equally constant, I think these two races are fairly distinguishable, 
and that the intermediate forms are hybrids. I append the dimensions (in 
inches) of the Himalayan birds and of two specimens of Z. palpebrosus, 
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wing tail tarsus bill from forehead, 
Z, simpler, Sikkim, 135 133 OG O37 
. Do. Do, 05 Am «1°45 0 62 0 35 
Z, palpebrosus, Godavari ¢ 2°] 15 06 O35 ‘ 
Do, Do, 215 1°65 O62 0 35 


The Nilgiri race is a little larger than Z. palpebrosus, and of the same 
colour as Z, simplex, but the difference is not great, and I have but one 
specimen for comparison, (Confr, J. A. 8. B. 1869, Pt, II, p. 170). 


308. CyoRNIS MAGNIROsTRIS, Blyth. 


A female of this rare bird is amongst Mr. Mandelli’s specimens, and I 
find a male in the Indian Museum collection, also from Darjiling, ‘The latter 
agrees well with Major Godwin-Austen’s description, J. A. S. B. 1870, p. 100, 
The central tail feathers are the same colour as the black. Mr, Blyth Ibis, 
1566, p. 371, compares the coloration with that of Cyornis rubeculoides, 
but C. magnirostris has not the blue throat of that species, on the other 
hand the coloration approaches so closely to that of OC. Jerdoni, that the 
two species can only be distinguished by the rather darker blue of the back, 4 
and the larger size and powerful bill of O. magnirostris. 

The female has, I think, been described by Jerdon from the rather 
faded type specimen in the Asiatic Society's collection, the following is an 
account of the coloration in a fresh specimen. Upper parts olive, forehead 
sf and lores rufescent, feathers around eye pale ferruginous, tail browner than 
\ back, with a ferruginous tinge on the margins of the feathers ; quills dark 

| brown, all but the first two broadly margined with dull rufous." Major § 

ti a Godwin-Austen has overlooked Mr. Blyth’s description of the male of this 
species from Hodgson’s drawings, Ibis, 1866, p. 371. 

Under parts ferruginous, deepest on the breast, flanks olive, lower 





, 
abdomen and under tail coverts white, oS‘. +, 
' ‘The dimensions mre, in inches. 1h 
> | wing tail tarsus bill from forehead _billl from gape. 
r Be “Male...... cue ote eee eee 3°f5 245 oO7 055 | 
ee, 


is are 


Female, don tee eee eee 3°17 é 22 O7 0-65 
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325. ? Enyrirrosrerna acornaus, Hodgs. 

(Conf. J. A, S. B. 1869, Pt. II, p. 174), , 

A specimen from Darjiling which I am disposed to refer to this species 
has the upper parts olivaceous, whilst gn the forehead there is a single blue 
feather. Can the male bird be blue? I have nothing else to add to the ~ 
suggestion of Mr. Hume that this form may be the female of 2. maculata 
(J. A. S. B, 1870, Pt. II, p. 116). 


a 


320, SIPHIA LEUCOMELANURA, (Hodgs.) 

Of two specimens sent by Mr. Mandelli, one has the whole chin, throat 
and upper breast white, and the lower breast and abdomen sordid brown, 
the other has only the chin and throat white, and the rest of the lower parts, 
except the lower tail coverts, isabelline. .In both the quills are brown, the * 
primaries and all the secondaries, except the last 4 or 5, with rufescent 
margins. ‘I'he female has been described by Dr. Stoliczka, J. A. 8. B. 1868, 
Pt. LI, p. 32. 


321. SS. supercritants, (Blyth). 


Of this also two specimens are sent by Mr. Mandelli. The quills are 
brown with rufous margins, the central rectrices the same colour as the 
back, Interal rectrices darker, those nearest the centre with narrow faint 
subobsolete transverse bands, all margined with cyaneous; extreme base of 
all rectrices, except the centre pair, white. In one specimen the ferruginous 
colour of the breast is mixed with olivaceous. Wing 2:3; tail 1°75, tarsus 07, 
bill 0°32 inch. 


313. Nrrmvuna Hopasont, (Moore). 


_ The only specimen differs somewhat, both in colour and dimensions 
from Dr. Jerdon’s description. The quills are dark brown, not black, the 
secondaries externally with blue edges, the lores and ear coverts appear to 
be blue, and the colour below is rich ferruginous, as deep as in Larvivora 
supereiliaris. Wing 19, tail 1°25, tarsus 0°63, bill from forehead 0°35, from 
gape O48 inch. 

This bird appears to me rather to consort with the Ruéici/line than with 
the Muscicapine. Its billis slightly more depressed than that of Janthia 
or Larvivora, and its legs a little shorter, but the difference is very small. 
The fact is, that the distinction befween the two families is rather difficult 
to determine in these Himalayan forms. The bird was described by Moore 
as a Newmura (=TJanthia). Mr. G. R. Gray, in his very useful Hand-list of 
genera and species of birds, evidently by oversight, qfotes it twice ; as 
Nemura Hodgsoni (8188) at p. 222, andas Nitidula Hodgsoni (4903) at 
P- 827. 





* 
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329. PNorPYGA squamara, (Gould). Zesia rufiventer, Hodge. 

Of two specimens received one has the upper parts nearly uniform 
olivaceous brown, the other has a small bright ferruginous spot at the apex 
of nearly every feather. Both have the lower parts ferruginous, the feathers 
with olive centres and narrow dusky margins, From the differences in the 


upper plumage, it is evident that the colour of the lower parts does not 
change with age, (vide antea, p. 55). 


338. BRacHyPreryx CRURALIS, Blyth. 

A pair, male and female, are sent by Mr. Mandelli, and I have a young 
bird, shot by myself, which I am inclined to refer to this species, although 
the tarsi are longer than in the adult specimens, whilst the bill is much 

» shorter. It may belong to an undgscribed form, so I give a description. 

Plumage generally olive brown, all the feathers of the upper parts, 
throat and breast with rufous centres, upper tail coverts rufous, belly pale 
brown. Wing 2°55, tail 1°7, tarsus 1'3, bill from forehead 0°43 inch. 


336. Brachypreryx NIPALENsISs, Hodgs. 


A single specimen from Darjiling. has the wings rufous brown, the 
margins being more rufous than the rest of the feathers. The grey of the 
breast is mixed with white,and there is a greyish tinge on the feathers of 
the throat and abdomen in places. This may be a young male. Wing 
2°4, tail 1°5, tarsus 1°08, bill from forehead.0-47. , 

I fully agree with Mr. Hume (Ibis, 1870, p. 529) in considering 
Hodgsonius as closely alied to Larvivora, but I cannot see the possibility 
of dissomating it, and Callene, from Brachypteryx, as is done by Mr. G. R. 
Gray, in his recent “ Hand-list of Birds,” in which he places the last ) 
named in the Leiothrichine*® (a position unsuited for it in my opinion,) and 
all the other genera named, with Muticilla, intthe Lusciniine. Brachypterye — 
nipalensis is very much like a Calliope, and although there is also a 
similarity to Pnoepyga, it is I think not so marked, partly perhaps because 
there is no resemblance in the general coloration. 

It is a pity we have no details of the nidification of Brachypterye, as it 
would aid in shewing its affinities, The nest of Callene frontalis is said to 
‘be wren-like, Ibis, 1866, p. 373, but the allied ©. albiventris, (P. Z. S. 1867, 5 
# p. 834), nidificates in a hole of a tree, and lays but two eggs. Unless the ¥ 
| length of a bird’s tail be taken as the most important point in its structure, 
ne I do not see how Callene and Brachypteryx canbe classed apart, and Iam 
oes ae oe Newton, in the Zoological Record places Brachypteryx amongst the 
~ a ime iden, Some Méflayan forms, formerly assigned to Brachypterye belong to this . 

- family, (This, 1865, pp. 88, 47), but the Himalayan species differ greatly in structure 


. 
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disposed to separate both from the wrens, and also from Myiophonus, and 
class them with Hodgsonius, Ianthia, Larvivora, Tarsiger, and Calliope, either 
in the 2uficilline, or as a distinct subfamily, I am not sure but that 
Nitidula might be added. 
529. Horerres mason, Hodes. 
I obtained a specimen on Sinchal near Darjiling. 


498. Rurictnta Hopesostr, Moore. Sikkim. 

570. Tanruia supercruranis, (Hodgs.) 

The female appears rather smaller than the dimensions given by Dr. 
Jerdon. I find in one from Darjiling, wing 3°05, tail 2°5, tarsus, 1°17, bill 
from forehead 0°45 inch. The distinctions between this form and Janthia 
rufilata scarcely appear to warrant generie separation. 


507. LAnvivora suPercriiarts, (Jerdon). 


The chin in the male is white, with a black streak on each side, thigh 
coverts mixed with grey. Wing 2°82, tail 1°75, tarsus 1’, bill from forehead 
0:45, from gape 0°63 inch. 

Placing this species beside a *series of flycatchers, including Oyornis 
Jerdoni, O. magnirostris, Siphia superciliaris and Nitidula Hodgsoni, it is 
curious to remark the extraordinary similarity in the colouring and its P 
distribution, whilst, except the bill, there is really very little structural 
difference between these various birds. The tarsi vary in length certainly, 
but all have rather long than short tarsi. 


477. Mvyromena Levcura, Hodges. 

1 shot a male of this species at Darjiling ; it was running along a road 
in the evening at dusk. Mr. Mandelli has sent a female. The white onthe 
tail, judging from these specimens, occurs on all the feathers except the 
central and outer pairs, and it increases inwardly, not outwardly, as stated by 
Jerdon, 


594. Bupyres crrreotvs, (Pall). 
A Sikkim specimen has the wing 3} in., and is eonsequently the larger 
race, if there be two, or B. citreolus, Pall., verus. 


766. ALAUDA ARVENSIS. 


Amongst the specimens procured by me at Darjiling is a skin of a lark, 
whieh, to the best of my yecollection, was purchased with some other skins 
of birds, evidently shot 1 in the neighbourhood, from a shikari. It only differs 
oA from English | of the skylark by its greyer tint on the back and © 
hindneck. Wing 42, tail 2:55, bill 0-45, tarsus 0-98, hind toe and claw 1 
cape % claw a gene 0 65 inch. ‘ . 
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The occurrence of A. arvensis so far to the eastward strongly confirms 
Mr. Blyth’s view of the identity of .A. triborhyncha, Hodgs. (Ibis, 1867, 
p- 47) with it. 


560a. PHyYLLoscorus PALLIDIPEs, sp. nov. Pl. vii. 

P, supra umbrino-olivaceus, uropygio magis rufescenti; loris et lined 
postoculari umbrinis, superciliis albis, postice elongatis ; remigibus umbrinis, 
cxtus rufescente olivaceo marginatis, rectricibus mediis cum dorso Jere 
concoloribus, cateris umbrinis, oli vaceo-marginatis ; gastro sericeo-albo, 
pectoris lateribus olivaceis, axilld alba ; rostro supra fusco, infra pallido ; 
pedibus albescentibus. Long. ale 2°05, caude 1°7 , tarst O76, rostri a fronte 
O'4, a rictu O55 une. 

Brownish olivaceous above, #upercilium white, extending far back, a 
dark line from the lores through the eye to the upper part of the ear coverts, 
the lower portion of which are light brown, central rectrices very little darker 
than the back, outer rectrices and wing feathers earthy brown, margined with 
olive which is rufescent on the edges of the quills. There is also a rufescent 
tinge on the rump.. Lower parts silky white, sides of the breast dusky 
olivaceous, and the middle of the breast not quite so fine a white as the 
throat and abdomen, but this may be an individual peculiarity. Lower 
wing coverts, axillaries, and forepart of wing white. Bill dark above, pale 
below ; feet very light coloured. The fifth quill is the longest, it exceeds the 
first by 0°87 in., the second by O-4, the third by 0°15. 

This form of which a single example in beautiful order has been sent 
by Mr. Mandelli appears to me quite new. It is near P. neglectus, Hume, 
Ibis, 1870, p. 143, but differs in its olivaccous tint above, smaller size and 
in the very pale coloured tarsi and feet. It is also quite distinct from 
P. tristis, Bl., PB. fuscatus, Bl., P. lugubris, Bl., and from the various species 
described from China by Mr. Swinhoe, P, tenellipes, Swinh., alone resembling 
it in its pale feet, but differing in colour, 


REGULOMES sp. ? 

A single specimen from Mr. Mandelli’s collection closely resembles 2. 
proregulus, Pall. (2. chloronotus, Hodgs.) in appearance and size, and has a 
similar minute bill though a little broader and more Abrornis-like, but the 
head is dusky grey, almost black, with a white central line and white 
supercilia, a distinct dusky line from the lores through the eyes ; cheeks, 
throat and breast greyish white, lower breast and abdomen pale*yellow, the 
_ two outer tail feathers on each side have the whole inner web white, and the 

third has nearly the whole, a very narrow border inside the web near the tip 
being brown, but the tip of the inner web itself white, not dark as in 2, 
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erochroa. The wings and central rectrices are earthy brown with green 
outer margins, margin of wing yellow, inner wing coverts and inner margins 
of quills white, a little pale yellow on the axillaries, back olive, ramp 
yellowish white. Bill dark throughout, without the pale base beneath of 
It. proregulus. Wing 1°82, tail 1-2, tarsus 0°7, bill from forehead 03, 
do. from gape 0°35 inch. 

This appears to me to be an undescribed species. It is possible that it 
may be Abrornis maculipennis, Blyth, but in that case the measurement of 
the wing, [bis 1867, p. 27, given as 2°75 in. must be a misprint for 1°75. 
This is possible, for the length of the tarsus is misprinted evidently. The bill 
in the specimen before me is somewhat between that of Reguloides and 
Abrornis, but the plumage is that of the former genus. 


*- 
REGULOIDES sP. ? 


This is again a single specimen, and may possibly be a variety of the last. 
Tt differs in being larger, but having a still shorter bill, and in the tips of the 
larger wing coverts being golden yellow, almost orange. There is a yellow 
tip in the outer web of the last few secondary (tertiary) quills which are in 
bad condition in the specimen last described, thus adding to the similarity 
to Abrornis maculipennis. The legs appear to differ in colour from those in 
the speeimen last described. Wing 2, tail 1°35, tarsus 0°7, bill from forehead 
0'27, from gape 0°35 inch. 


570, Cwunrcreeta cantator, (Tickell). 


Mr. Blyth ealls this an Adbrornis (Cat. Birds As. Soc. Mus. p, 188, and 
This, 1867, p. 26). Two specimens which I can only refer to this bird are 
amongst Mr. Mandelli’s despatch. The bill appears to me intermediate 
in form between Abrornis and Culicipeta, whilst the plumage is that of the 
latter genus, or rather of eguloides. In fact but for the bill, the skins 
might be considered small specimens of 2. trochiloides. 

As there is no specimen of C. eantafor in the Indian Museum, it is just 
possible I may be in error in the present identification. The birds do not 
agree very closely with Jerdon’s description. The following are their 
characters, 

Head greenish dusky above with an irregular whitish central streak, 
supercilia pale yellow, sides of head mixed dull green and whitish. Back dull 
green, a little lighter on the ramp. Wings and tail brown, edged with green 
externally, the three outer rectrices on each side having the inner web mar- 
gined and tipped with white, most broadly on the outer feathers. Tips of 
wing coverts pale yellow, forming two bars ; edge of wing and axillaries pure 
yellow ; under parts greenish or yellowish white. Bill dusky above, pale 
below ; feet rather dark. | : 
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Wing Tail Tarsus Bill from forehead Bill from gape. 
(1) 9-228 1°73 073 0°38 0°55 inch, 
(2) 21 16 OF 0-38 O54 ,, 


574. ABRORNIS sUPERCILIARIS, Tickell. 


J. A. 5. B., 1859 p, 414,—A, flaviventris, Jordon, Birds of India, vol. ii, p. 203. 
As pointed out by Mr. Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 26, Darjiling specimens 
appear to agree with those from Tenaserim. * 


577. A. arnoavnaris, Hod os. . 


Top of head rufous olive, with a black band on each side above the rusty 
supercilia, wings yellowish white within. 


079. Tickeni1a Hopasont, (Moore). 


Mr. Mandelli has obtained three specimens of this rare bird, two of 
which appear to have no yellow in the middle of the rump, only the sides 
being of that colour. The fifth and sixth quills in both specimens slightly 
exceed the fourth in length. 


Wing Tail Tarsus Bill from forehead Bill from gape, 
1 195 17 "0°72 Or 4 OOS inch, 
2 1-82 1.61 0'8 0-35 053 ,, 
3 193 175 08 O34 0S 


” 


519¢@. DUMETICOLA BRUNNEIPECTUS, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 20, 

The following is the description of a specimen sent by Mr. Mandelli, 

Upper parts uniform olive brown, quills and outer rectrices brown with 
margins of the same colour as the back; lores whitish, chin, throat and | 


middle of belly dirty white, sides of neck and breast the same colour as * 
f the back, middle of the breast pale brown, thigh coverts, yent and under 
ba tail coverts olive brown, the last named with white tips of no great breadth, 
: about O-l in.; bill black, feet brown. Wing 2°3 in., tail 2, the central 
- feathers exceeding the outer by 0-3, tarsus 0-82, bill fice forehead 0°38, from 
i) gape 055. The fifth quill is the longest, the fourth very little shorter, 


- third less by 0:1, second by 0°37 and first by 1 inch. 


—. 522, Trrevra cereoventnis, Hodgs. 

¢ I refer to this species a specimen sent by Mr. Mandelli, but which has 

not a trace of yellow on the lower parts. * The only example of Hodgson’s 
| species in the Indian Museum is in very bad ‘order, and the cglours have 


* In Hodgson’s original description P. Z, 8, 1845, p. 30, tho bird is taid to be 
above olive brown with a Inteous lustre, below lutescent laterally, and albeseent con-— 
‘ trally, a palo line over the eye. This agrees much better with the igectnoan pene 
me than does"Jerdon’s account in the ‘Birds of Ludi,” 


ye 
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faded so much that it is ditheult to form an idea of what they originally 
were. I append a description of Mr. Mandelli’s bird. 

Above uniform rufescent brown with an olivaceous tinge, wings and 
tail rather darker brown, the former with the margins of the feathers rather 
more rufous, sides of head and indistinct supercilia paler. Beneath, the 
chin and throat are dirty white, the remainder of the lower parts a similar 
colour to the back but paler, albescent towards the vent. Wing 2°1, tail 2-4, 
much graduated, the outer feathers 1-2 shorter, tarsus 0°73, bill from forehead 
0°39, from gape 0°62 inch. 

The figure of Calamodyta affinis in Gray's Genera of Birds, Pl. xlix, stated 
by Mr. Blyth, Ibis, 1567, p. 19, to represent this species, is altogether paler 
and more rufous than the specimen sent to me. It might have been taken 
from a faded specimen, but I cannot hgp thinking it possible that two forms 
are confounded under this species. Can one of them be Hororais fortipes ? 

535. Parra Srewarrr, Blyth. 

A specimen sent by Mr. Mandelli is probably from Parniya or Tirhdt. 
Tt. is, certainly smaller than specimens of P. socialis which I possess from 
the neighbourhood of Yelaur (Ellore), and the grey of the back is darker and 
purer, but the bill, though rather shoiter, appears decidedly broader at the 
base, Wing 1°82, tail 2:1, tarsus 0°85, bill from. forehead 0-42, from 
gape 0°55 inch, 

537, P. crvereo-carrina, Hodgs. 

Head, nape and hind neck, lores and upper ear-coverts rather earthy 
brown, remainder of upper parts very rufous brown, ochraceous on the rump, 
most rufous on the wings and tail; quills hair brown, margined with rufous ; 
tail feathers more rufous, with pale tips, and a distinct dark spot just before 
it. Supercilium and lower parts white, with a faint creamy tinge, sides of 
breast olivaceous, flanks rufous, thigh coverts ferroginonny ; wing 1°75, tail 
175, tarsus, O'S, bill from forehead O-4, from gape 0°55 inch, 
| This differs a little from Jerdon’s description ; his length of the bill 4 in. 
must be a misprint for $. From 2. gracilis the much more rufous lower 
back, wing aud tail, and the darker head, serve easily to distinguish the 
present species, but the under parts with the exception of the thigh coverts 
are not more rufous. ‘The bill appears to be a little stouter. 

391. STACHYRIS N1GRiceps, Hodgs. 

‘ at specimen wants the white supercilium and has the fore-neck bright 
rufous, mych more rufous “than the abdomen. Wing 2°2, tail 1°85, tarsus 
O- 85, bill 0°65 inch, | 

Ss ($99. Prucoxnruw Manpenatt, sp. nov, Pp. VIL. ‘ 

PP. perefine P. ruficepi, Swains., sed staturd minori, colo paition’s et 
ay —. fuscis magni signato, macnlis, pectoralibus majoribus et 
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pnietiecredainse Long. ale 2°65, caude 25, tarsi 0-95, rostri a JSronte 06, a 
rictu OFS une, ; 
| Crown of head and nape ferruginous, lores, over and under the eye, pale 
‘. pinkish isabelline, most of the feathers of the forehead, lores and supercilia 
: with slight dusky tips, ear coyerts pale rufous brown, also with dark tips, 
back of the neck dsabelline, or pale brown, each feather with a large dusky 
spot, frequently confined to one web, mantle and tail brownish olive, all the 
rectrices except the centre ones with narrow pale tips, quills hair brown mar- 
gined with brownish olive externally, internally, ike the lining of the wing, 
pale brown, Chin and upper throat pure white, remainder of lower parts 
isabelline, breast and sides of neck with large elongate dusky spots, flanks 
also spotted, but the spots are paler, abdomen unspotted. Bill dusky above, 
pale below, legs very pale coloured. y 
This species differs from P. rujiceps, Swains., and P, Tickelli, Blyth, (J. 
: A. S. B., 1859, Vol. xxviii, p. 414; — P. subochraceum, Swinhoe, A. and 
M. N. H., April, 1871, p. 257), by having the neck spotted all round and by 
the spots in front being much deeper and darker. In size it resembles P. 
TLickelli, being smaller than P. ruficeps. It may perhaps be the new species 
from the Khasi hills mentioned by Dr. Jerdon in Birds of India, IT, p. 28. 
A single specimen has been sent to me for identification by Mr. Mandelli, 
after whom I have named it, 


4 620. Mrxna crvenea, (Blyth). 

Y The type of this species is a very dull coloured grey specimen. I am 
ms almost inclined to doubt, if the much more brightly coloured birds described 
____ by Jerdon, and of which a specimen is sent by Mr. Mandelli, are really iden- 


tical, but a series is necessary for deciding this In the bird sent to me the 
uP wing measures 2°1, tail 1-5, tarsus 0°82 inch.; the dimensions are rather less 
than those of the type specimen, so that, if the differences are sexual, the 
female would appear to be ube larger bird. : r 


< _ 65 Ixvivs srriatus, Blyth, 


BI thm, Neither Mr. Blyth in his original description of the Tenaserim speci- 

men, nor Dr. Jerdon in the characters taken doubtless from his Darjiling or 
Khasi birds, mentions one of the most characteristic peculiarities of this _ 

€ form,—its ferruginous brown ear coverts and supercilia. In the type from — 

 Tenase serim, which ig in the Indian Museum, I can detect t these, Ca ae 
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630. Herrornis xanrinonecca, Hodgs. 

Of two specimens sent, one has a decidedly rufescent tinge on the back. 
The colour is dull yellowish green above, under wing coverts and inner mar- 
gins of both remiges and rectrices bright yellow. 
not black shafts and the margin of the wing is yellow, these being distine- 
tions from the new Hainan and Formosan species, . tyannulus, recently 
described by Mr. Swinhoe (Lbis, pale p. 347, pl. x), 


lour of the plumage. 


G32. SYLVrParvs MopeEstus, Burton. 


Single specimen. 
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The coronal feathers have 


647, MAcHLOLOPHUS XANTHOGENYS, (Vigors). 
3 


A specimen was obtained in Eastgrn Nipal. 


AM. spilonotus, occurs around Darjiling. 


694. Procevs Bara, Blyth. 


J. A. 8. B., xii, p. 945. 


besides the duller co- 


Its representative form, 


P. megarhynchus, Hume, Tbis, 1869, p. 356, and 1571, p. 36. 
Mr. Hume has pointed out that there are two species of Ploceus in 


India of the form originally confounded under P. philippinus, L. 


To one 


of these, which is larger than the other, and distinguished by a larger bill, 
I find, however, that the large 
billed form is that inhabiting the Himalayas, Eastern Bengal, Asim, Malacca 
and probably Barma, and that it was upon specimens of it that Mr. Blyth’s 
P. baya was founded, as it is the species found at Caleutta, and all the ex- 
amples in tlie Asiatic Society's collection appear to belong to it. 

There is of course a possibility that I may be mistaken in this, and that 
Mr. Hume's P. megarhynchus may be, in the breeding plumage, something 


he has given the name of Ft. megarhynehus, 


well distinguished from P. baya, but I can detect no difference of the least 


importance in the description of the birds in non-breeding plumage. At the 


same time it is clear that there are two varieties of P. baya, but I am not 


quite sure that the difference is sufficiently constant to deserve speetfie dis- 


wing 
P. baya, six specimens : four males, two 2°85 
females from Calcutta, Sikkim and to — 

Cachar, 3°05 


P. bay, small yar. ,threespecimens : one 2-6 


malo and two females from Singh- 


eS 








Bi en dn! coat ‘ 


to 
2°75 


tail 
1:37 
to 
215 
LT 
to 
18 


tarsus 


*O'S2 


to 
0-9 


0-79 


to 
9 


tinction. I append measurements (in inches) of the two forms. 


bill from front 
069 


to 
O77 


065 
to 
0°69 


 Tean detect no ceintent difference between males and females. Bones 
arte ‘leaned sie ncignene te Gen, Ay, p/ 442 femina minor, must have 
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been due to his having seen females, or males, in non-breeding plumage of 
the smaller form. 


The smaller form is of course the P. baya of Jerdon’s Birds of India. 


723. Evsprza nurrma, (Pall.) 

Fauna Japonica, Aves, p, 95, pl. lvi, B. “d 

This is an addition to the Indian fauna. The specimen sent by Mr, 
Mandelh agrees perfectly with Mr. Blyth's deseription of that shot by my- 
self near Bassein in Pegu, (J. A. S. B., 1863, p. 77), and with the description 
und figure i in the Fauna Japonica. I add characters taken from the Sikkim 
specimen which is doubtless a male, 

Head and neck, upper breast, back, wing coverts, and broad edges to the 
last secondary quills (tertiaries of'some authors) uniform reddish ferrugi- 
nous, with slight hoary edges to.some of thé feathers (doubtless disappear- 
ing in spring), especially on the chin, lores, and round the eyes ; wing and 
tail brown, the quills narrowly edged with yellowish white, second, third and 

fourth quills emarginate on the outer webs, margin of wing yellow, inner 
~ Wing coverts and inner margins of quills white, lower parts from breast yel- 
low, not very bright, flanks olive. . 
- Wing 3 in., tail 2-4, tarsus 0°77, bill from forehead 0:43. 

I learn from Mr, Mandelli that this bird was shot in British Sikkim on 
the great Rangit river in March, and that he has a second specimen from 
Dalingkét in Batan, shot in April. 


745a, PROPASSER SATURATUS, sp. nov. PI. viii. 


g P. thwra, Blyth, Museum Asiat. Soc., nee Bonaparte, vide This, 1865, p. 44, 
et 1567, p 44 — 
; ~S gf juv.? P. thera, 9, (nee g ) Moore P. Z 8, 1855, p. 216, Pl. oxiv, 


“er iP. mas fronte, superciliis latis et gens pallide argentato-roseis, capite 
insuper nuchi et lateribus eolli cum regione auriculari saturate coccineis, 
—wertice nigro striatulo ; dorso brunneo, plumarum marginibus pallidis, cocei- 
3 ‘neo lavatis, uropygio viv letiori ; remigibus cum tectricibus alarum rectrici- 
fs tp  dusque umbrinis, rubro-marginatis, lectricibus et 3 ultimis pennis ad ex- 
tremitites externas roseis, Sexwrd ale tectricibusque subalaribus partim 
 roseo-marginatis ; ; mento grisescente, gula late coccined, nitore argenteo splen- . 
2 dente, pectore saturation, plumis pallide marginatis, abdomine pallide roseo, P 
und cum - pectore ~subobsolete fusco striatulo, subcaudalibus brunneis, 9 "OSE % 
— marginatis, tibiis et ypockondriis riufo-brunneis. Long. ale 3 22, one : 
tarsi 0°96, rostri a, te O49, a rictu O52, 1. tota cirea 6 une. angl. oe ly 
wii io ens eta narginatis, iliis 
‘i ie cauite | enw | 
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‘ maculis ad extremitates externas tectricwm et 3 pennarum ultimarum al- 
bescentibus, uropygio ochraceo-tincto, gastro fulvo, fusco striato, abdomine 
pallidiore et magis rufescente, Long alw 3:15, caude 2°5, tarsi O'95, rostri a 
Sronte O47, a rictu 0.5 une. 

Male with a general brownish tint above, richly glossed with crimson, 
lores, forehead, supercilia and cheeks pale silvery pink, the bases of the fea- 
thers brown, head above dark crimson with blackish centres to the feathers, 
ear coverts and sides of the neck duller crimson, the centres of the feathers 
broader and less distinct, back with broad dashes of dark earthy brown, the 

_ edges of the feathers pale with a gloss of deep rose colour, approaching crim- 
gon, rump and upper tail coverts nearly the same colour as the back, the 
dark centres of the feathers being less marked, and the paler margins with 
their crimson gloss broader. Wing and tail feathers earthy brown with red 
brown exterior margins, and pale rosy spots on the tips of the outer webs of 
the wing coverts and of the last three quills. Chin greyish, throat full rose 
eolour, darker than the cheeks, with a silvery gloss. The breast is deeper 
and darkey red, the feathers having pale rosy edges and narrow dark central 
stripes, abdomen pink, also with narrow streaks ; under tail coverts brown, 
edged with pink; thighs and flanks brown, slightly tinged here and there 

Yuth pink. Bill dusky, legs brown. 

The female is earthy brown, the feathers of the upper parts with pale 
mnafgins, and the wing coverts and last three quills (tertiaries) with albes- 
cent tips to the outer webs, supercilia isabelline, ramp with an ochraceous 
tinge. Under parts fulvous, all the feathers with dark centres, broader on 
the breast, narrower on the abdomen, which has a rufescent tinge. 

Another bird, apparently a young male is much more ochraceous than 
the female in colouring, especially on the under parts, sides of neck and head ; 
the margins of the quills and tail feathers are olivaceous.* 

This beautiful rose finch is evidently the species of which a female exists 
in the Asiatic Society’s Museum, labelled P. ‘hura by Mr. Blyth, and to which 
that gentleman refers in the “ [bis’’ in the two instances cited above. It is 
altogether of a richer and. darker colour than any of the other Himalayan 
species with which I am acquainted, viz., P. rhodopeplus, thura, rhodochla- 

mys and rhodochrdus, and easily distinguished from all at once by the absence 

eA of the rosy rump. P. pulcherrimus is said to be near rhodochrous, which 
| % differs » perhaps more from the present species than any of the others, it too 






pe es * Another pair of this bird since received from Mr, Mandelli confirms the above 
y "description, except that the throat of the male is the same colour as the cheeks, in, 
itead ne caiag “aah deeper red; they measure (in inches) — 

ens wing tail tarsus ill from forehead, 
2s 20'92 048 
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more than any of the other species, but besides the differences already noted 
‘the forehead in rhodopeplus is not heighvers in colour than the:crown: of the 


. a 
£ 
. . 
= : 


The bird figured as the female of P. thura by Mr. Moore in ths Pro- 
ceedings of the Zool. Soc. of London for 1855, Aves, Pl. exiv, does not be- 


long to that species. It may perhaps be the young male of this bird but its 


general coloration appears too rufous. The colour dithers greatly from that 
of the female of P. saturatus. 


At this time it is surprismg to find that so beautiful a bird as this has 
hitherto been overlooked in the Sikkim Himalayas. Myr. Mandelli informs 
me that the specimens were shot on Tongli, about 10,000 feet high near 


Darjiling. : 


Amongst other interesting birds sent by Mr. Mandelli are Xiphoram- 
- phus superciliaris, Suya eriniger, Neornis flavolivacea, Pteruthius erythrop- 
od terus, Accentor strophiatus, Emberiza pusilla and Chrysomitris spinoides. 
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Moxoonarit or Inpray Crpretoe, Parr Viby Bitrgeos’ Major Fe Dax, 
, “ll [Received 7th March, 1872; read lst May, 1872.) 
ee wee BL Subfamily. ae piretdrn: r 
x . 2 [Continued from p, 29.] + - 
3  Pomasibbenchia absent. Body elongatedjoblong, compressed or eylin- ~ 


drical, but never depressed. “Bnout and lips fleahy, . Mouth small, inferier, 
nba at twith JSrom sie to teoelve barbela. Pharyageal teeth Sew and 







ys (8-30) ; anal with feb (7-8) ; ventrale absent inyone genus. Seales, 

small and cycloid, when present, and usually immersed in gewcuw Lateral 
+ single, ~ Air vessel entirely, or partially, enclosed in @ bony enpaute, 

* Geagrip ion. Loaches are found tn fanks “and rivers 

out the hills and. plains of India and Barma, but apparently are 

at from the Andaman islands Fg Ny ak a ae to be | 

in. the East. ish ary mostly, captured by lading out a 

putin ? rt t a8 they dive about im the — on | 
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3, Lepidocephalus, six barbels, four rostral, two maxillary. Spine suborbital 
Dorsal fin short, in last two fifths of the body, Malay Archipelago, 

4. Acanthopsis, eight barbels, two being mandibular. Spine before the orbit. 
Doreal fin of moderate leugth (12 rays), placed opposite the ventrals. Barma. 

“ 6. -Cobitis, six barbels, all rostral and maxillary, Spine euborbital. Dorsal fin short 
(9-10 rays), placed opposite the ventrals, India and Barma. 

6. Lepidocephalichthys, eight barbels, two mandibular, Spine suborbital, Dorsal 
fin short (8-9 rays), place? opposite the ventrals, India, 

7. SBotia, six to eight barbels, if six, all are rostral and maxillary, should there 
be eight, the extra pair are mandibular. Spine suborbital. Dorsal fin of moderate 
length (10 to 15 rays), commencing anterior to the ventrals, Northern and Eastern 
India and Barma, 

5. Jerdonia, eight barbela, two being mandibular, Spine suborbital Dorsal fin 
long (30 rays), commencing anterior to the ventrala, 





B. Destitute of spine near the orbit, 


9, Nemacheilus, six to eight barbels, rostral and maxillary; if eight, the extra pair 
at the posterior nostril. Dorsal short or of moderate length (S to 17 rays) commencing 
opposite the ventrals, India@and Barma, 

10. Orveonectes, six barbels, rostral and maxillary, Dorsal fin short (9 rays), ‘far 
behind the ventrals. Chine. 

11, Misgurnus, ten to twelve barbels, four being mandibular. Dorsal short (9 
to 10 rays), cmmencoing opposite the ventrals. Barma. 


A, With an erectile spine near-the orbit, 
Genus. Apva, Blyth. ’ 
Body elongated and compressed. A small, erectile, bifid, suborbital 

_Spine. Bight barbels, one rostral pair, one maxillary pair, and two mandibu- 
“lar pairs. Dorsal fin in the posterior third of the body, but anterior to the 
anal. Ventral fins absent. 

_ Geographical distribution.—The single species of this genus, which has 
yet been discovered, was obtained near Pegu in British Barma. 

A SINGLE SPECLES. 

1. Apua fusca, D. 2/6. A. 2/6. Barma. o 
’ 1. APUA FUSCA. 


Blyth, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1860, p. 169; *Giinther, Catal, vii, 
?P. 371; Day, Proc. Zool, Boc. 1869, p, 349. | . 
-B. II, D,2/6, P. 11. A. 2/6. ©. 16. 
Length of head 1/8, of caudal 1/9, height of body 1/8 of the total length. 
Eyes, small, diameter 1/9 of length of head, 4 diameters from end of snout. 
A small erectile bifid spine below the orbit. ’ins.—Dorsal half as high as the 


“body ; caudal rounded. Colours, brownish, with a longitudinal darker band. 
_ There are three “specimens in the Caleutta Museum, the largest: being 2) 
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Genus. 2. icirerbathienee v. Tae. 
Pangio, Blyth. 

Body elongated and compressed. A small, erectile, bifid, suborbital 
spine. Six barbels, one rostral and two maxillary pairs, Dorsal fin situated 
in the posterior third of the body, anterior to the anal, but posterior to the 
ventrals, 


Geographical distribution.—North-east Bengal, ‘Assam and Barma. 


A SINGLE SPECTES. ‘e 
1, Acanthophthalmus pangia. D. 2/6, A. 2/5, Cinnamon colour. N, E. Bengal 
to Upper Barma. 
1 iF ACANTHOPHTHALMUS PANGIA. 


Cobitis pangia, Ham. Buch,, Fish, Ganges, pp, 355, 394 ; *Cuv. and Val. xviii, p. 75. 

Cobitia cinnamomea, Me.Clell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 304, 435, pl. 51, £5. (from AH. B. MSS.). - 

Pangio cinnamomea, Blyth, J. A, 8. of B. 1860, p. 169. 

Acanthophthalmus Javanicus, Bleekery Cyp. Pro., p. 75, and Atl. Ich. Cypr. p. 11, 
t. 2, f. 3. 

Acanthophthalmus pangia, Ginther, vii, p. 370. 

Pangya, Beng. Nga-tha-lay-doh, Barmese. 

B. UL. D. 2/6. P. 10. ¥. 6-7. A. 2/5. C. 17. , 

Length of head 1/8, of caudal 1/8, height of body 1/8 of the total 
length. yes, minute. Scales, distinct. Colour, light cinnamon, 

“Hab.—North-East Bengal, the northern portions of British and Upper 
Barma. I obtained many specimens at Mandalay, from the canal then in 
the course of construction. I have also received one from below Darjiling, 
collected by Mr. Mandelli; the specimen agrees with the others, except in 
having no scales, but as it is not in a good state, [ conclude they may have 
been rubbed off, 


. Genus. 3. Lerrmocernatrs, Bleeker. 
Body elongated and compressed. An erectile, bifid, suborbital spine. 
Six barbels, four rostral, two w@rillary. Dorsal fin placed in the posterior 
two fifths of the body, some distance behind the root of the ventrals. Caudal 
truncate. 
Geographical distribution.—The species of this genus are found in 
Java and Sumatra. 


Genus, 4. Acanruopsis, v. Lass. 
Prostheacanthus, Blyth. 
_ Body very elongated, snout long and compressed. Barbels eight, two 
mandibular, A small, bifid, erectile spine, situated in advance of the 
a Dorsal jin opposite to the ventrals ; caudal forced. bs 


, eer Geographical distribution.—Tenasserim and Barma, 
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yg ' , A SINGLE SPECTES. 
1, Acanthopsis choirorrhynchus. D, 3/9. A. 3/5, Barma, Se. 


1, ACANTHOPSIS CHOrRORRHYNCHUS. ‘ 
>4 Cobitis chairorrhynchus, Bleecker, Nat, Tyds, Ned, Ind. vii, p, 95, 







5 Prostheacanthus spectabilis, Blyth, J. A. 8. of B, 1860, p. 167. 

Acanthopsis choirorrhynchus, Bleeker, Atl. Ich. Cyp. p. 9, t. i, f. 3; Giinther, Catal. 
vii, p. 365 ; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 549. 

Noga-tha-lay-doh, Barmese, 

. B. III, D. 8/9. P. 11. V. 7. A. 8/5. C. 11. 

Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/9 of the total 
length. yes situated in the posterior 2/5 of the head. Fins ; dorsal 
arises midway between end of snout and base of caudal, which latter is ¥5 
forked. Colowrs—brownish, with twelve bands across the back, and an equal 
number of blotches along the lateral line. ‘Two rows of spots along the 
dorsal, aud three along the anal fins. . 

ffab. Barma and Sumatra. . 

Genus. 6. Conrris, Arfedi, 

Somileptes, Blocker, 

Body elongated and compressed, dorsal profile nearly horizontal. Six 
barbels on the snout and upper jaw. A small erectile, bifid, suborbital spine, 
Dorsal fin inserted opposite to the ventral ; caudal truncated or rounded. 

| Geographical distribution —The Indian species of this genus extend 

* from Orissa through Bengal to Barma. 

é SYNOPSIS OF SPECIES. . 
= 1, Cobitis gongota, D, 10, A 8; barbels short. Assam. 

be 2. » guntea, D. 2/7, A, 2/5; barbels long, Orissa, Bengal and Barma, 

: : 1. Coxrris GoNnGora. 

Ham. Buch, Fish. Gang. pp. 351, 394; Ginther, vii, p. 363. 

3 Cobitis eueura, Ham. Buch. pp. 352, 394; McClelland, Ind. Cyp pp. 303, 434, 


t, 61, £ 2, (from H B.'s MSS.), young; *Cuy. and Val xviii, p. 70. — 
x Oe McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. $03, 433 , t. 51, f. 1, from H. B.'s MSS., 
ss P.- Cobitis maya, Sykes, Trans, Zool, Soc. ii, p. 367. . 

S P Cobitis amnicola, Cuv. and Val. xviii, p. 68. es 
; _ ____ ~ Bomileptes gongota, *Swainson ; Bleeker. Atl. Ich, Cyp. (no description), 
emer 8-117. 4:10. V..7;-A.& | 





Ta 4 Barbels moderately developed, extending about half way to below the 
 seyes which are small, prominent, and somewhat before the middle of the — pap he 
length of the head. Fins.—Origin of dorsal opposite the root of the ines) 
ventral ray ; caudal rounded. Scales minute. Colours.—An undulated = 

_ band along the site of the body, giving off vertical bars towards the back. 
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2. CopIris GUNTRA. 


Ham. Bach, Fish. Ganges, pp. 353, 394; McClelland, Ind, Cyp. pp. 393, 434, 
t. 51, f. 3. (from H. B.'s MSS.) ; Cuv. Val. xviii, p. 67 ; Giinther, Catal. vii, p, 363; Day, 
Proc. Zool. Soc, 1869, p, 383. 


Acanthop&is Berdmorei, Blyth, J. A. 8. of Beng., 1860, p. 168. 

? Acanthopsis micropogon, Blyth, 1. c. p. 168. 

Cobitis Berdmorei, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 550. _ 

Kondaturiand gupkari, Uria; Nga-tha-ley-doh, Barmese. 

B. ITI, D. 2/6-7. P..9. V. 7. A. 2/5. C. 16. 

Length of head 1/6,_ of pectoral 1/9, of caudal 1/6 of the total 
length. Eyes ;—diameten/9/5 of length of head, 2 diameters from end of 
snout, and one diameter apart. Body strongly compressed, its height equal 
to the length of the head. Barbels large, well developed and all longer 
than the orbit. #ins.—Dorsal arises midway between the~posterior margin 
of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin, its first three rays are im 
advance of the ventrals; caudal generally entire, its centre rays, how- 
ever, may be somewhat shortened or even lengthened. Seales distinct. 
Lateral line absent.—Colours; generally dirty yellowish, with a dark 
band extending from the centre of the snout, and ending in a black ocellus 
above the middle of the base of the caudal fin; along this band are a series 
of dark blotches, whilst the back is similarly stained. Dorsal and caudal 
with rows of dark spots. I have obtained it at Kangra, coloured, as given by 
McClelland. 

Hab.—From Orissa through Bengal and Barma, also in Bombay 
Presidency. It attains four inches in length. 


Genus. 6. Lepmoceruanicuruys, Bleeker. 
Platacanthus, Day. 

Body elongated and moderately compressed. Eight harbels, two of which 
belong to the mandible. A large, erectile, bifid, suborbital spine. Dorsal jin 
short, commencing opposite, or nearly so, to the ventral; the internal ray of the 
pectoral jin may be modified into a flat osseous spine; caudal truncate or 
slightly emarginate. 

_, Geographical distribution.—India, Barma and Ceylon. 


SyNOPSIS OF SPECTES. 


1. Lepidocephalichthys thermalis, D, 3/6. A. 2/5. S. India and Ceylon. 
2, Lepidocephalichthys balgara, D. 8, A. 7. Wynaad, Bengal and Assam. 


a LEPrpocePHALicuTiys THERMALIS. 
Cobitis thermalis, Cuv. and Val., xviii, p. 78. 


> 
~~ Lepidocophalichthys thermalis, Blecker in Verh, Holl, Maat. Haar. 1864, Cyprin. 
‘and Cobit, Ceylon, Pp. 6, t. i, , oe | ; Ginther, Catal, vii FI; 364 Day, Proo, Zool, Guo. 


aon Pe 383. 











mM <2 Indian Oyprinide, 
_ Cobitis Mysorensis, Jerdon, M, J. L. and 8., 1849, p. 332. 
Platacanthus agrensis, Day, Fishes of Malabar, p, 204, pl, 14, f. i. 

Assaree, Tam.; Jubbi cowri, Uriah ; Balu, Hind, 

B, Ill. D.3/6. P. 7. V..7. A, 2/520. 16. 

Length of head 1/11, of caudal 1/8, height of body 1/8 of the total 
length. Barbels eight, the longest extending to below the anterior margin 
of the orbit. Suborbital spine, strong. 2ins.—Origin of dorsal slightly in 

‘advance of the ventral, and nearer the root of the caudal than the snout, 
Caudal slightly emarginate. The inner pectoral ray is modified in adult 
males into a flat osseous spine which is used for™living down into the mud. 

4 Scales distinct. I found 2,500 eggs in one feflale. Colours, sandy, with 

irregular blotches on the lateral line, and others along the back; a black 
spot generally exists, at the base of the upper half of the caudal fin. Dorsal 
fin with black spots, caudal with four bands, A dark streak often extends 
from the eye to the end of the snout. 

Hab,—Southern India, the Malabar coast and Ceylon. 


[ No, 8, 


2. LeEprpocerHALICHTHYS BALGARA. 


Cobitis balgarva, Ham. Buch., Fish, Gang. pp. 356, 394; Cuv. and Val, xviii p. 74, 
Schistura balyara, McClell,, Ind, Cyp., p. 307, pl. 53, f 2. (from H. B.'s MS.). 
7 aculeata, McClell., 1. ¢. p, 307; Cuy. and Val, xviii, p. 70, 
Lepidocephalichthys balgara, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 365; Day, P. Z, 5, 1870, p, 70, 
; ? Oobitis Carnaticus, Jerdon, M. J. L, and S., 1849, p, 331. 
« Jubbi cowri, Uriah, 

B. ill. D. 2/6. V. 7. A. 2/5. 

This species closely resembles the preceding. Suborbital spine small, 
and decreasing with age. Dorsal fin not in advance of the ventrals ; caudal 
cut square. In one male specimen, taken in the Ganges at Hardwar, the 
inner pectoral ray was of the same character as in the last species. Colours, 
clouded with brown along the back, lighter on the abdomen; the whole of 
=. the bady dotted over with lines of black spots ; a black mark at the top of 

) the base of the caudal. Six to eight rows.of spots along the dorsal fin, and. 
about ten sinuous and broken up lines of spots on the caudal. 
Hab.—India generally, In some specimens from the Soane river, the 
mandibular barbels are sub-divided. 


Genus, 7. Bort, Gray. 

Pag Hymenophysa, McClelland. 

ss Body oblong, compressed, with the dorsal’profile more or less convex... 

iF - Eyes with a free, circular eyelid, Barbels six to eight ; if six, all are 

on the snout and upper Jaw, if eight the extra ones are on the mandible. 

Mp Sa A bifid, erectile, suberbital spine present. Dorsal fin commences anterior 
cS % the root of the ventral ; caudal forked. Air bladder in two divi 
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anterior being partially enclosed in a bony capsule, whilst the posterior por- 
tion floats free in the abdominal cavity. 


Geographical distribution.—Found in the plains and hills in Eastern 
Bengal, and i in both Upper and Lower Barma. 


SYNOPSIS OF SPECTES., 
Botia nebulosa, D. 3/12, A, 2/5, Barbels six, Darjfling. 
Botia dario, D, 3/10, A. 2/6, Barbels eight. Bengal, N. W. Provinces, Cachar, 
Botia hymenophysa, D. 13—15, A. 8, Barbels six, Barma. 
Rotia Almorhe, D. 12, A. 8 Barbels eight. Almorah. 
Botia rostrata, D, 12, A. 8. Barbels eight. Assam. 
3 tia Berdmorei, D. 2/9, A. 2/5, Barbels eight, Darjiling. 
» dutia histrionica, D, 2/8, A. 2/5, Barbels eight. Paegu, 


ww 
. _ 


Teorey? 


1. Borra NEBULOSA. 

Blyth, J, A. 8. of B., 1860, p. 165; Day, Proc. Zool. Boe. 1869, p. 590. 

B. IIIf. D. 8/12. P. 18. V. 8. A. 2/5. @. 17. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total 
length. Eyes,—in the middle of the length of the head, two diameters from 
the end of the snout, and the same distance apart. Colours—brownish, 
with a leaden band along the side. Dorsal and caudal barred in spots. 
An ocellus at the upper margin of the base of the caudal fin. 

Hab.— Darjiling. 

2. Bora DARto. 


Cobitis dario, Ham. Buch., Fish, Ganges, pp. 354, 394, pl, 29, f 95; *Cuv. and — 
Val,, xviii, p. 85; Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen. Ned. Ind., xxv. Beng. and Hind. p. 143; 
McClell. Ind, Cyp. pp 306, 444, pl 61, f. 8. : 

? Cobitis geto, Ham. Buch., |. c. pp. $55, 394, pl. xi, f. 96; Cuv. and Val, xviii, 
p. 84; McClell., Ind Cyp. pp. 306, 444, pl. 61, f 9. 

Botia dario, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 366. 

Sahinga, see : Bucktea, Hind. ; Shee-nharo, Sind. 


~ B. UL D. —.. P. 14. V. 8. A. 2/6. C. 19. 


Length of faa 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total 
length. Hyes—small, situated in the anterior portion of the posterior half of 
the head, and from 1} to 2 diameters apart. Barbels eight. Posterior 
 e of air vessel free in the abdominal cavity. Colours ;—seven or eight 

oblique bands descend from the back to the abdomen, and two or three, or - 
even more, cross either lobe of the caudal fin. In some specimens, especially 
from the Jumna, there are about five vertical bands, which arch superiorly 
3 as to coalesce with the next on either side, between each arch is an 
termediate vertical blotch. Sometimes there are two bars on the pectoral 

oa the same number on the ventral fins. 
ise Hab —Bengal, N. W. Provinces and the Panjab, also Cachar, I have 

rally taken it in the rivers of the plains, except in the Sind hills. 
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$. Borra wyrwenoprysa. 
Cobitis hymenophysa, Bleeker, Nat. Tyd. Ned, Ind, iii, p, 602. 
Hymenophysa Macclellandi, Bleeker, Cyp. Prod, p. 63. 
Botia hymenophysa, Blecker, Atl. Ich Oypr. p. 6, i, f 2; Giinthor, Cat, vii, p. 368. 
Nga-tha-lay-doh and Shoay-zagay, Barmese, 


B. II. D. 4. V. 8. A. 2/6. 
ll—13 | 


Length of head nearly 1/4 of the total length. Hyes—slightly behind 
the middle of the length of the head. Suborbital spine small, only reaching 
to below the middle of the eye. Barbels six. Colours brownish, with eleven 
darker cross bands. 

Hab.—The northern portions of British and also U pper Barma, 









4, Borra AtmMorn. 


Gray, Zool, Misc, 1831, p. 8; Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 367. 
Botia grandis, Gray and Hardw. Ind. Zool ;* Cuy. and Val., xviii, p.86; MeOlell. 
Cal, J. N. H., ii, p. 586. 


B. III. D. 12. V. 8. A. 8. ' 
Length of head 1/4, height of body nearly 1/4 of the length, excluding the 
caudal fin, yes in the middle of the length of the head, 2 diameters apart. 
Snout pointed, half as long as the head. Suborbital spine extending nearly or ‘ 
quite to behind the posterior margin of the orbit. Barbels eight. Free 
portion of the tail as deep as long. Jins ;—dorsal commences midway between 
the end of the snout and the base of the caudal. 7 Colours ;—body reticulated 
with brown, the yellow ground colour being broken up into spots; all the 
fins with more or less regular brown cross bands, three or four on each 
caudal lobe, three across the anal fin, and about six across the pectoral. 
HTab.—Almorah. , 


5. Borra rnosrrara. 
Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 367. 

B. IIT. D. 12, P. 14, V. 8, A. 8. 

Length of head 1/4, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total length. 
Lyes,—Aiameter 2/15 of length of head, 4 diameters from end of snout; 
interorbital space not quite equal to 2 diameters of the orbit. Snout pointed, 
longer than the remaining portion of the head. Suborbital spine, not , 

» extending to below the posterior margin of the orbit. Barbels eight. : 
Depth of free portion of tail 1} in its length. Fins ;—dorsal arises midway 
between the posterior margin of the orbit and the base of the caudal, which 
-___ Jast has sharp lobes, Colours ;—body with irregular and partly confluent 


‘brown cross bands, which enclose variously sized round yellowish spots. 
Ae Dorsal and anal fins with two, pectoral, ventral, and each lobe of the caudal 
with three, black cross bands. vies : 
f ras ; J _Hab,— Bengal and Assam, cee ce ere = J ot «amar ' 
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G. reise BenpMonet, 

Synerossus Bordmoret, Blyth, J. A. 8. of Bengal, 1860, p. 166; 

Botia Berdmorei, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1869, p: 549; 

B. Il. D..3/9, P. 13, V. 8, A. 2/5, C. 17. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total 
length. ies ; diameter 1/5 of length of head, 2 diameters from end of snout 
and apart. Suborbital spine damaged in the unique example. Burbels 
eight. #ins ; dorsal commences midway betweem the snout and the posterior 
margin of the anal fin. Cbdlours, brownish, with a leaden band along the 
side. Dorsal and caudal barred in spots. An ocellus. at the upper margin 
of the base of the caudal fin. 

Hab.—Darjiling and Bengal generally. 

7. Bovrra HIsTRIONICA. 

Blyth, J. A. 8. of Bengal, 1860, p: 166 ; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc: 1869, p: 550. 

B. IE. D. 2/8, P. 15, V. 8, A. 2/5,.C. 19. 

Length of head 1/4, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/4 of the total length. 
Eyes ; diameter 1/5 of length of head, 2} diameters from end of snout, 2 
diameters apart. Suborbital spine not very strong, extending to opposite 
the posterior margin of the orbit. Barbels, eight. Fins ; dorsal commences 
nearer to the caudal than to the end of the snout. Caudal forked. Colours, 
olive, with five dark vertical bands on the body, and two.or three on the 
head. All the fins with two broad brown bands. 

. Hab—Pegu, 
Genus. JEnponts,* Day. 

Platacanthus, sp; Day. 

Body elongated, and moderately compressed. Light barbels, two of which 
are mandibular, A free, erectile, bifid, suborbital spine. Dorsal fin long 
(twenty-seven branched rays), commencing before the ventrals ; the infernal 
vay of the pectoral fin modified into a flat osseous spine ; caudal slightly 
emarginate, 

Geographical distribution. Madras Presidency. 

THE SINGLE SPECIES, 
"1. Jerdonia eenoutate, D, 3/27, A. 3/6. Madras, 
1. JERDONIA MACULATA. 
Platacanthus maculatus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p, 941) and 1870, p. 700. 

B. 111. D. 3/27, P. 5/1, ¥. 8, A. 3/6,.C, 21. 

Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/6 of the total 
Iength. yes; diameter 1/6 of length of head, two diameters from end of 
snout, Dorsal profile ascends to the commencement of tlfe dorsal fin. Sub- 

orbital spine reaches to beneath the anterior third of the orbit. Scales, small, 


. This namo hag beon also applied in Conchology and Ornithology, [Editor] 
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but distinct. Oblours, greyish, becoming dirty white along the abdomen. <A 
dark lateral band extends from the eye to the tail; along its first half are 
three black spots, whilst the whole extent of the back is irregularly lineated. 
Fins, yellow. Dorsal with four black bands, Caudal with three bands and 
a dark margin. A black mark at the base of the tail, with a smaller one 
above and another below it. 

Hab.—Madras. 


B. Without an erectile spine near the orbit. 
Genus. 9. NeEMacuernus, v. ass. 

Acoura and Acourus, Swains, 

Acanthocobitis, Petera, 

Body elongated. Dorsal profile nearly horizontal. Barbels eight or 
six, when the former number is present, the extra pair belongs to the 
posterior nostril, none on the mandibles. .No spine on the head, Dorsal 
Jin of moderate length, or short, situated opposite the ventrals. 

This genus has been subdivided into those species which have upwards 
of twelve dorsal rays, (Acanthocobitis), and those with less than twelve. As 
this arbitrary division is not a natural one, it is not adopted here. Another 
subdivision has been instituted into those in which the tail is forked, and 
those in which it is entire. The genus may, however, be subdivided into 
those with eight and those with six barbels, 

Geographical distribution —Fresh waters of India, Ceylon, and Barma. 

SYNOPSIS OF SPECIES. 
A. With eight barbels. 
1, Nemacheilus Bvezardi, D. 2/7, A. 2/5. Greenish, with small dark blotches. 
Pina (in the Dakhin). 
B. With six barbels, 


zs ms pavonaceus, D, 2/15, A. 2/5, Body barred ; caudal wedge-shaped. 
Asam and Tenasserim Provinces. 

3. fs urophthalmus, D, 14, A. 7. Body with cross bands; caudal 
emarginate, and with rounded angles. Ceylon. 

A, sé botia, D. 3/11, A, 2/5. Body irregularly blotched. Caudal emar- 


~ ginate. Throughout India, ae in the South, 


5. = Riepelli, Dp; == A. 8. Short bars along the lateral line, Caudal 


lo’ 
emarginate. Pina, 
6* = - mofeh, D, — =, A. 7. Barsalong the side of the body, Caudal 
ager Piina, 


monoceros, D, 12. A, 6, Caudal and dorsal fins barred, Candal 


*” 
: ‘ aureus, D. 2/10, A, 2/5. Immature blotched ; caudal and dorsal 


“fine saiiol, Caudal forked. vlerité ‘ . pele 
rupicola, D. — Per A, 2/5. leven to seventeen brown bands on a 


ais ie sasuke 
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the body, as wide or wider than the ground colour. Dorsal and candal banded or spot- 
ted, Candal forked. India generally, except Sind and the South, 


10. semiarmatus, D, 3/8, A. 2/5. Irregular spota and bara on tho 

body and tg Caudal forked. Nilgherries. 
11.* re tenwricauda,"D, 11, A. 7. Mottled and spotted with brown. Candal 

forked. Tibet, 
12, De. conalfernans, D, 2/9, A, 2/5. Ten to eleven vertical bands, with 
intermediate ones superiorly, Dorsal and caudal spotted. Caudal entire. Tenasserim 
provinces, 

18, 5 Ladacensis, D, 11, A. 7. Nine blackish bara across the hack. 
Caudal rounded. Tibet, 

14. a sonata, D, 3/7, A. 1/5. Elevento thirteen dark zones encircle the 


back, not meeting on the abdomen and not half the width ofthe ground colour, Caudal 
“forked. Assam, Bengal, N. W. Provinces. 





15, - subjuscus, D. 2/8, A. 2/5. Ten brown zones encircling the body, 
and wider than the ground colour. Caudal slightly forked. Upper Assam and Barme, 

16. 9 sinuatus, D. =. A. 2/5, Vertical brown bands, with shorter 
intermediate ones. Dorsal and candal barred. Caudal cut square. Wynaael, 

17. _ Stolicska, D. 3/7, A. 2/5. Spotted and marbled with brown, 
Caudal slightly emarginate. Tibet, 

18, - chlorosoma, D. 3/6, A. 2/5, Adarkish line long the middle of the 
body. Caudal cut square. Upper Assam and Kistna river, 

19. os phorocheila, D. 2/9, A. 2/5. Upper Assam, 

20. +. serpentarius, D, 2/8, A. 2/5. A dark band from snout through the 
eye to the base of dorsal fin. 

‘21. re miervops, D. 11, A. 7. Sixteen to seventeen cross bands on tho 
back, and vermiculated stripes on the body, Candal slightly emarginate, Tibet, 
- Ber °° striatus, D, 2/8, A. 2/5. Numerous narrow vertical bands. 
enen slightly forked. Wynaad. 

23, rt mugah, D. 2/7, A, —.. Fifteen brown bands, one third as wide 
as the ground colour, Caudal forked. Cee river. 

24. Se notostigma, D, 2/8, A, — Dark blotches. Candal forked. Ceylon 
and Southern India, 
. 25. ~~ montanus, D. 3/7, A. 2/5. Twelve vertical brown bands. Caudal 
forked. Himalayas. : | 

26, - spilopterus, D. 2/7, A. 2/5. Eleven to fifteen irregular bands. 
Caudal slightly emarginate. . Hi ne a Assam and Cochin China, 

amet | See savona, D. = A, 2/5. Ten to twelve very narrow white bands, 
Candal slightly emarginate. Raniganj Bengal. 

28. Beavani, D. 10, A. 7. Dark bands, wider than interspace, Candal 
forked. Cossy viver. 

29, ri Denisonii, D. =<, A. 2/3. Nine to twelve yellowish olive vertical 

zones. Caudal forked, silikeres ica Coorg hills. : 
 .80.. oA triangularis, D. 2/8, A. 2/5, Seven black edged triangular bands, — 


. 
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31," » . mermoratus, D.10, A. 7. Mottled with brown, Caudal some- 
what convex, Kashimiv. 


92. 2 Grifithii, D.10, A. 7. Marbled with brownish black. Caudal 
emarginate, Assam, 





33. - corica, D. 2/8, A. 2/5. Abont tliirteen blotches along the side. 
Candal forked. N. FE. Bengal, Panjab and Assam, 

34. Guenther, D. 2/8, A, 2/5. Reticulated with brown. ‘Caudal 
lobed. Nilgherries. 

35. 9 Blythii, D. 2/7, A. 2/5. Brownish. Candal forked. India ? 

36. i Butanensis, D. 9, A. 7. Candal rounded. Butdn, 

37. ”" rubripinnis, D. 2/6, A, 2/5. Nine vertical bars. Candal emargi- 
nate. Malabar. 

38.* 5 turfo, D. 8, (10?) A. 7, Spotted and blotched, Candal emargi- 

" nate. Assam, > 


39," guttatus, D. 8. Dark blotches. Candal entire. Upper Assam. 


1, NeEMAcHEILUS EvEzannr. 

B. III. D. 2/7, P. 12, V. 8, A. 2/5, 0. 17. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/6 of the total 
length. yes in the commencement of the anterior half of the head. Head 
broad, its width equalling its length without the snout, which is rounded. 
No spine on the head, Barbels well developed, one pair of nasal, two pair of 
rostral and one pair of maxillary. Fins; dorsal commences opposite to the 
ventrals and midway between the anterior margin of the orbit and the base 

of the caudal; upper edge of dorsal fin slightly convex; pectoral longer 
than the head, and reaching three quarters of the distance to the base of 
the ventral. Caudal rounded. Seales, very minute. Lateral line, absent. 
Colours, greenish with small dark blotches. 

Hfab—Pina. A single specimen received amongst a collection which 
Colonel Evezard assisted in procuring. 


2. NEMACHEILUS PAVONACEUS. 

Cobitis pavonacea, McClelland, Ind, Cyp., pp. 305, 437, pl. 52, fig. 1; *Cuy. and 
Val., xviii, p. 37. 

Nemacheilus pavonaceus, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 348, 

Cobitis semizonata, Blyth, J. A. 8. of B., 1860, p. 171. 

Nemacheilus semizonatus, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 348, 

Cobitis rubidipinnis, Blyth, L c., p. 170. 

Nemacheilus rubidipinnis, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 348. 

Acantiocobitis longipinnis, Peters, Mon. Ak. Wias. Berl, for 1861. 


B. III. D. saa V- 8, A. 2/5, C. 19. 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/6 of the total 
length. Eyes ; diameter 2/9 of length of head, 2 diameters from end of 
snout. In some specimens the pre-orbital forms a blunt spine. “aie i 
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dorsal commences nearer to the snout than to the base of caudal, which latter 
is slightly emarginate. Colowrs ; body crossed by about twenty half bars of 
adarkish grey ; a dark ocellus surrounded by a light margin exists upon 
the upper portion of the base of the caudal fin. Dorsal and caudal barred. 
JTab,—Assam and Tenasserim Provinces. 
eo 


3. NEMACHEILUS UROPHTHALMUS. 
Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 348, 


B. IIT. D. 14, P. 18, V. 8, A. 7, C. 19. 
Length of head, of caudal, and height of body 1/5 of the total length. 
~ Hyes ; diameter 1/4 of length of head, 1} diameters from end of snout. , 

Body, compressed, Free portion of tail as deep as long. Pre-orbital termi- 
nates posteriorly in a slight and obtuse projection below the eye, either 
moveable, or concealed by the skin. Fins ; origin of dorsal midway between 
the snout and the base of the caudal, which latter is emarginate with 
rounded angles. Seales, distinct. Lateral line,incomplete. Colours*; from 
ten to thirteen dark brown cross bands, somewhat lighter in the middle, 
and separated from one another by narrow yellow streaks of ground colour. 
Head spotted with brown. A black, white edged, ocellus on the base of the 
upper caudal lobe, Dorsal and caudal with six transverse series of black 
dots. 
» » Hab.—Ceylon. 


4. NEMACITEILUS BOTTA. 
Cobitis botia, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp 350, 394; *Cuv. and Val., xviii, p. 72. 
» biltwrio, Ham. Buch., |. c. pp. 358, 395; *Cuv. and Val., xvii, p 35, 
»  vimucronata, McClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 304, 435, pl. 51, fig. 4, (from H. B.’s MS.) 
»  ocellata, McCiell., |. c. pp. 304, 436, pl, 51, fig. 6, (from H. B.’s MS.) 
Nemacheilus botia, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 8349; Day, P. Z. 8., 1869, p. 382. 


Bil-turi, Assam ; Soon-da-lee, Pan). 
B. ITT. D. 3/11, P. 11, V. 8, A. 2/6, C..17. 
Height of body 1/6 of the total length. Pre-orbital has m some 
specimens a projection which is moveable below the orbit, (.V. botia), whilst 
in others it is entirely concealed by the skin (NV. biltwrio). Colours, greyish, 
with from 12 to 14 short bars on the lateral line, and a number of irregular 
blotches above it. Dorsal fin spotted; caudal with about seven irregular 

pa and a black ocellus on the upper portion of the base of the fin. 
 Hab.—Throughout India, except its most southern portion. 

ws ‘The Cobitis scaturigina, McClell,, described from one of H, B.’s draw- 
ings may be this species, badly delineated, the ocellus at the base of the 
eas eee caudal and the bars on that fin not being distinctly shown, 
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5. Nesacrermvs Rvupenn. 
Cobitis Rupelli (?) Sykes, Trans. Zool, Soe. ii, p. 366, pl. 64, fig. 1. 
B. Ill. D. —s P. 12, V. 8, A. 8, C. 19. 


Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total 
length. Eyes, slightly before the middle of the length of the head, 2} dia- , 
meters from end of snoyt. Head pointed, four moderately developed rostral 
and two maxillary barbels. Fins; dorsal arises midway between the snout » 
and base of the caudal which is slightly forked ; the upper margin of the 
dorsal fin straight. Scales, moderately developed. Lateral line, distinct. 
Colours, greenish yellow except the abdomen which is white, short brown 
bars along the lateral line, and the rays of the dorsal and anal barred. 
Caudal with four posteriorly directed V-shaped brown bars. A black spot 
at the base of the upper caudal lobe. ; 
fHab.—Rivers near Piina (in the Dakhin), 


G.* NEMACHEILUS MORER, 
Cobitis morch, Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc. ii, p. 366. 


B. III. D. = P. 12, V. 8, A. 7, C. 19. 


Head said to be more pointed than in the last species. ins ; tail wedge- ’ 
shaped. Seales, minute. Colours ; more dark blotches on the head than in 
NV, Rupelli. The transverse dark marks on the body are not (? now) 
arranged along the lateral line and over the back, alternating with each 
other. The fins have a very light orange tinge. ‘ 
Hab,—Mota Mola river at Pana, 


7.% NEMACHEILUS MONOCEROS. ‘ 
Cobitis monoceros, McClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 305, 438, pl. 52, fig. 2; *Cuv. and : 
Val, xviii, p. 38. 
Nemachilus monoceros, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 358. 
B. 111. D: 12, P. 12, V. 8, A. 6, C. 18. 
 Léngth of head 1/4 of the total without the caudal fin. A short blunt 
spine on the snout. Fins (according to the figure); upper margin of 
dorsal nearly straight, caudal rounded. Colours ; body greenish yellow with 
a silvery lustre, opercles tinged with green, Caudal and dorsal streaked 
with numerous small brown bars. 
i Hab,—Assam. 


8. NEMACHEILUS AUREUS. 
B. III. D. 2/10, P. 15, V. 8, A. 2/5, O. 19. 
| Length of head, of caudal and pectoral 1/5, height of body 2/13 of the _ 
total length. Eyes, large, not prominent, situated in the middle of the = 
t.  Jength of the head and 14 diameters from the end of snout. Snout very | 
‘Se Seale : =k 
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| S”" Indian Oyprinide. 
obtuse, the pre-orbital (in the adult) ending posteriorly in a free blunt pro- 
cess. Width of head two-thirds of its length. Free portion of tail as high 
aslong. Barbels clongated, the internal rostral pair reaching to the eye, the 
external to the middle of the orbit, and the maxillary to beyond its hind 
margin, Jing ; dorsal commences somewhat in advance of the ventrals, and 
in the adult midway between the snout and the base of the caudal, but in 
the immature nearer to the former; the pectoral reaches to above the ven- 
tral, and the anal when laid flat extends to the root of the caudal, which 
last is forked in its last fourth with e#harp lobes. Seales, very distinct. 
Lateral line, ceases opposite the posterior end of the base of the dorsal, 
Colours, light, with a green tinge and destitute of marks on the body in the 
mature, but in the young there is a row of seven or eight dark blotches 
along the middle of the body as wide as the ground colour, whilst superiorly 
there are intermediate blotches extending downwards from the back. Fins 
and the barbels of a deep orange colour, a dark ocellus at the base of the 
upper caudal lobe, and 5 or 6 7 shaped bars on the tail. Several rows of 
black spots along the dorsal fin. A dark streak from the eye down the 
snout. 
' Hab.—Jabbalptr, specimens obtained in September 1871 were full 
of ova. | 


9. NEMACHEILUS RUPICOLA. 
Schistura rupicola, McOlell., J, A. 8. of B., vii, pl. pl. 65, fig. 3, and Ind. Cyp. 
pp. 309, pl, 57, fig. 3. 
» Cobitis rupecula, *Cuv. and Val., xviii, p. 40. 
Nemachilus rupecula, Giinther, vii, p. 351. 


2 ‘ 
B, III. D. <=, P. 10, V. 7, A. 2/5, C. 17. 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5 to 1/6, height of body 1/5 to 1/6 of 
the total length. 2yes small, diameter 1/7 of the length of the head and 
situated in the middle of its length, or more anteriorly in young specimens. 
Head, broad, depressed. Barbels, short but stout, Fins ; dorsal commences 
midway between the posterior margin of the orbit and the base of the 
caudal fin, Pectoral reaches above half way to the root of the ventral ; 
caudal with rounded lobes in the adult, more pointed in the young. Free 
portion of the tail as deep as long. Scales, minute. Colowrs; eleven to 
seventeen vertical brown bands, each from as wide to three times as broad as 
the buff interspaces. Caudal with a black band at its base, and four or five 
irregular bars. Dorsal with a black base and a black mark between its two 
first rays, the.fin also spotted with black, the other fins with badly marked 





Hab,—Bengal, N. W. Provinces, Panjab, Assam, and the Himalayas ; 
attaining 34 inches in length. — ; ' 
<*> ‘ Trees + a 
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The appearance of this fish alters considerably with age. In the young 
the head is only 2/3 as wide as long, but the two dimensions are equal in the 
adult. , 

10. NEMACITEMLUS SEMTARMATUS. 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soo, 1867, p. 256; Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 355, 

B. III. D. 3/8, P. 12, V. 7, A. 2/5, C. 18. 

Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/11 of the totaF 
length. yes; diameter 1/4 of length of head, 14 diameters from end of 
snout, 1 diameter apart. A cartilaginous knob on pre-orlntal. Free portion 
of tail as deep as long. Fins; origin of dorsal nearer the snout than the 
base of the caudal. Pectoral as long as the head, the basal half of some 
of its rays being generally stiffened by osseous matter, Caudal lobed in its 
last half.- Scales, indistinct. Lateral line, complete. Colours, light 
brown, with numerous irregularly shaped spots and bars proceeding from the 
back towards the lateral line; head brownish, with a dark line from the 
snout through the orbit. Dorsal fin with about three rows of dark spots 5 
caudal irregularly barred ; a dark line runs along the centre of the back. 

ffab.— Bowani and Sigur rivers along the base of the Nilgherry hills ; 
also imported into tanks on those mountains, 


11.% NEMACHEILUS TENUICATDA. 
Cobitis tenuicauda, Stein., Verh, Zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1866, p. 792, t. 17, fig. B 
Nemachilus tennicauda, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 357. 
BED. 11, V. S.A: 2: | 
Length of head nearly 1/5, height of body less than 1/5 of the length, 
without the caudal. Free portion of tail very low, its depth being rather 
less than 1/3 of its length. ins; upper margin of dorsal oblique, with 
its anterior angle rounded ; it arises nearer to the root of the caudal than to 
the,end of the snout. Pectoral extends rather above half the distance 
to the base of the ventral. Caudal emarginate. Seales, absent. Colours ; 
upper part of side, dorsal and caudal fins irregularly mottled with brown, 
and some spots along the sides, 
fHab.— Tibet. 
12. NEMACHEILUS ZONALTERNANS. 
Cobitis sonalternans, Blyth, J. A. 8. of B. 1860, p.172, 
Nemacheilus conalternans, Day, Proc. Zool, Soc., 1869, p. 551. 
B. IIL. D. 2/9, A. 2/5. 
Eyes of moderate size, rather abgve one diameter from end of snout. 


: Fins ; dorsal commences rather nearer the snout than the base of the caudal, 
which latter is entire. Scales, distinct. Colours ; ten to eleven bars deseend 


down the lower two-thirds of the body to the abdomen, with intermediate 


half bands superiorly between them, Dorsal and caudal fins spotted in bands. 
Hab. —Tenasserim Provinces. 2 te 
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13. NEMACIHEILUS LADACENSIS. 


Nomachilus ladacensis, Ginthor, Catal. vii, p. 356. 
B. III. D. 11, V. 8, A. 7. ° 


Length of head 1/5, height of body less than 1/5 of the total length 
without the caudal fin. yes ; diameter 1/5 of length of head, 2 diameters 
from end of snout. Snout obtuse. Free portion of tail one-fourth as high 
as long. Fins; upper margin of dorsal oblique,* with its anterior angle 
rounded, commencing nearer the end of the snout than the root of the 
caudal, which latter is rounded. Pectoral extends rather above half way to 
the base of the ventral. All the fins are somewhat elongated. Scales, 
absent. Colours, reddish olive, with about nine blackish bars across the 
back, a few small seattered spots upon the sides and caudal fin. 

Hab,—Tibet, from whence the single typical specimen, three inches 
long, was procured. 


14. NEMACHEILUS ZONATA. 

Schistura zonata, Me.Clell., Ind, Cyp., pp. 305, 441, pl, 53, fig. 1, 

Cobitis sonata, *Cnvy. and Val., xviii, p. 39. 

B, IIT. D. 3/7, P. 11, V. $, A. 1/5, C. 17. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/6, of dorsal fin a 
little above 1/6 of the total length. yes ; diameter 2/7 of length of head, 
and situated in the middle of its length. Snout rather compressed, Bar- 
bels well developed, being about as long as the orbit. ns; dorsal com- 
mences rather nearer the base of the caudal, than the end of the snout, 
Caudal forked. Colours; eleven to thirteen dark zones encircle the hack, 
but they do not meet on the abdomen, and are not half the width ‘of the 
ground colour. 

Hab,—Upper Assam, Bengal, and N. W. Provinces, 


15. NEMACIEILUS SUBFUSCUS. 

Schistura subfusca, Me,Clell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 308, 443, pl. 53, fig. 5. 

Cobitis subfusous, *"Cuv. and Val., xviii, p. 50. 
Nemachilus subfuscus, *Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 351. 

Cobitis cincticauda, Blyth, J. A, 8. of B. 1860, p. 172. 
Nemachetlus cincticauda, Day, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1869, p. 552. 

B. III. D. 2/8, P. 11, V. 8, A. 2/5, C. 19. 

Length of head 1/5, of pectoral 1/5, of caudal 2/11, height of body 1/7 
of the total length. Zyes, situated in the middle of the length of the head, 
8 diameters from end of snout, 1} diameters apart. Barbels well developed, 
and nearly as long as the orbit, No projection on the pre-orbital. The free 
portion of the tail longer than high. ins; dorsal with*its upper margin 
str ight, it arises midway between the posterior margin of the orbit and the 
dase of the caudal, which last is slightly emarginate, Pectoral extends 
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three-fourths of the distance to the ventral. Seales, minute, Colours, yel- 
Jowish, with ten regular brown zones encircling the body and broader than the 
ground colour ; a dark bar at the base of the caudal, and a dark band be- 
tween the eye and the mouth, Dorsal with some black spots, 

Having obtained numerous specimens in Barma, since my paper in the 
Proe. Zool. Society was published, I have been enabled to compare them 
with Mr, Blyth’s typical one, and Me.Clelland’s description and figure, leav- 
ing no doubt as to their specific identity. 

flab.— Upper Assam and Barma, : 


16. NEMACHEILUS SINUATUS. 

Day, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1870, p. 371, 

B. IIT. D. 2/8-9, P. 12, V. 8, A. 2/5, O. 18. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/6 of the total 
length. yes, situated in the middle of the length of the head, 2 diameters 
from end of snout, 14 diameters apart. Barbels, long and thin. Fins; 
dorsal arises slightly in advance of the ventrals, and midway between the 
snout and the base of the caudal, which last is cut square, but some of the 
outer rays are rather the shortest. Scales, distinct. Lateral line ceases 
opposite the end of the dorsal fin. Colowrs, olive, with irregular vertical 
brown bands, having shorter intermediate ones. A black ocellus at the base 


of the upper portion of the caudal fin, Dorsal yellow, with three or four 


aoek of black spots. Caudal orange with four 7 shaped bars, the centre of 
each of which oweNer is inverted. 1 ee 
dtab,—W ynaad. Oe ere ome 


17. NEMACHEILUS SToLiczK7. 

Cobitis Stolicske, Stein., Verh. Zool-bot, Ges. Wien, 1866, p. 793, t. 14, fig. 2, 

Némachilu® Stolicska, *Giinther, Catal, vii, p, 360, 

B. IT. D. 3/7, V. 8, A. 2/5. 

Length of head 1/5 of total without the caudal, height of body much 
less. yes; diameter 2/11 of length of the head. ins ; origin of dorsal 
nearer root of caudal than end of snout, its upper margin oblique with the 
anterior corner rounded. Caudal slightly emarginate. Pectoral extends a 
little above half way to the root of the ventral. Scales, absent. Colours, 
darkish, spotted and marbled all over with a darker colour. 

Hab.—Tibet, 15,500 feet above the level of the sea. 


18. NEMACHEILUS CHLOROSOMA. . 
Cobitis chlorosoma, McClelland, Ind, Cyp., pp. 305, 437, t. 52, fg. 3; *Cuv, and 
Val., xvii; p. 38 ° 
 -- Wattara, Tel. _s 
5 pee, JLT, D. 3/6, P. 11, V. 7, A. 2/5, C. 16. ee ae a 
> - ; m | Dy. : 
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Length of head 1/7, of candal 2/11, height of body 2/11 of the total 
length. yes, high up, diameter 2/9 of length of head, 2 diameters from 
end of snout, 4a diameter apart. Snout somewhat swollen, barbels about 
equal in length to the diameter of the eye. ins; dorsal arises midway 
between the posterior margin of the orbit and the base of the caudal, The 
anal in the last third of the body. Caudal cut square. Seales, distinct. 
Lateral line, absent. Colours, straw coloured with a badly developed dark 
line along the centre of the body, and irregular greyish pencillings ulong 
the back. Pectoral, ventral, and anal yellowish ; dorsal with several irre- 
gular and badly marked black bands. Caudal with a dark mark at its base, 
and several irregularly directed vertical bands. 

Hab.—Upper Assam. The specimen from which this description is drawn 
up was taken at the Bezwada anicut on the Kistna, and it agrees moderate- 
ly well with MeClelland’s figure and definition. 





19. NEMACHEILUS PHOXOCHETMA. 

Cobitis phorecheila, McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 305, 439, t. 52, fig. 4; *Cuv. and 
Val, xvii; p. 79. 

Nemachilus phovocheila, *Giinther, Cat., vii, p. 361; Day, Proc. Zool, Soc, 1869, 
p. 551, 

B. IIT. D. 2/9, A. 2/5. : 

Length of head more than height of body. yes, situated before the 
middle of the length of the head, and 2 diameters from end of snout. 
Snout rather depressed, no ridge between the orbits. Barbels ; four rostral, 
as long as the diameter of the orbit, and two shorter maxillary ones. 
Fins ; dorsal commences midway between the anterior margin of the orbit 
and the base of the anal, and slightly in advance of the ventral. The 
pectoral does not reach the ventral, nor the latter the anal. Scales, minute. 
The two specimens from which this description was drawn up gvere labelled 
as above in the Caleutta Museum, but their colours were bleached, whilst 
their tails were destroyed. The caudal fin should be rounded and entire, 

MeClelland’s description gives an apparently different fish ; he says that 
the head is raised obliquely as in the Perilamps, but this is a frequent 
post-mortem appearance; the ridge between the eyes being ‘Si, and bony. 
Colours, above clouded with brown, silvery beneath, with a dark nebulous 
streak along the side. Several small bars across the eaudal fin. 

D. 8, P. 8, V. 6G, A. 6, C. 16,and aceording McClelland only four barbels. 

Hab.—Mishmi mountains in Northern Assam, 


°20. NEMACHEILUS SERPENTARIUS. 
Duy, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1869, p. 551. 
B. Til. D. 2/8, P. 17, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1.64, L: tr. 12/17. 
Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body nearly 1/5 of the 


~ total veer Byes, ama, behind the middle of the length of the head, 
| * 
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about four diameters from end of snout, and three diameters apart, Snowt, 
pointed. Barbels, short, the maxillary pair the longest, Upper lip fim- 
briated., Seales, distinct, with a raised keel along their centre, Lateral 
fine, complete. Fins ; dorsal arises slightly in advance of the ventrals, and 
midway between the snout and the base of: the caudal fin, its upper margin 
straight. Pectoral reaches two-thirds of the distance to the ventral, and 
the latter above half way to the anal. Caudal deeply emarginate, its lobes 
pointed. Colours, brownish, with a wide dark chestnut band passing from 
the snout through the orbit to the base of the dorsal fin, which last has a 
black centre, Caudal deep brown with white margins, A black bar across 
the base of the ventrals, 
ffab,— Doubtful, three specimens are in the Caleutta Museum. 


21, NEMACHETLUS mMicrors, 

Cobitis microps, Stein, Verh. Zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1866, p, 794, t. 13, f 3. 

Nemachilus microps, *Ginther, Catal, vii, p. 357. 

PER ee. Ae ie) a Pho Fs 

Length of head 1/5 of total without the caudal; height of body less, 
Eyes, small, in middle of length of head. Head, broad, depressed. Snout, 
thick. #ins; dorsal arises rather nearér the root of the caudal than the 
end of the snout. Caudal slightly emarginate. Pectoral reaches half way 
to the base of ventral. Seales, absent. Colours; body with many narrow, 
vermiculated transverse stripes, which on the back coalesce, and form sixteen 
or seventeen broad cross bands. , 

Hab.—Tibet, 16,000 feet above the sea, 


22, NEMACHEILUS STRIATUS, 
Day, ProceZool. Soc, 1867, p 347; *Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 353. 
Cul-irwm, and Kul nakwra, Tamil. 
: B.AIT. D. 2/6, P..11, V.8, A. 2/5, C..17. 
| Length of head, pectoral and caudal, each 1/7 of the total length. 
Height of body 1/11 of the total length. yes, diameter nearly 1/4 of 
iy length of head. Barbels, well developed, the external rostral pair reaching 
the posterior, and the internal to the anterior margin of the nostrils, to 


>: beneath which same place the maxillary ones extend. ins ; dorsal arises 
: slightly in advance of the ventrals, and midway between the snout and the 


a posterior extremity of the caudal fin; the caudal slightly lobed at its post- 


___ erior extremity. Scales, well developed. Lateral line, well marked, Colours, 
rs light reddish brown, with narrow vertical bands darker than the ground 
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__ golour, and most fistinet in the posterior portion of the body, where there } 
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een that and the head, which last is marked all over with black lines — 
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and spots. A black band at the hae of the caudal fin. Dorsal brilliant 
orange, with a black edge having a light external margin, and a dark base. 
Anal orange with some dull black spots; caudal likewise yellow and 
spotted. 

fab,—W ynaad at 3,000 feet elevation. It grows to 2} inches in 
length. 





23. NEMACHEILUS MUGAI. . 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1569, p. 382. 
Mugah, Beng. 


B. Ill. D. 2/7, P. 11, V. 8, A. -2., C. 17. 


Length of head 1/5, of ities 1/7, of caudal 1/5, height of body 
2/13 of the total length. yes, diameter 1/5 of length of head, two diame- 
ters from end of snout, 14 diameters apart. Body with compressed sides. 
The free portion of the base of the caudal as long as high. “Snout pointed ; 
no *nlargement of pre-orbital, Barbels, all about as long as the eye. 
Mins ; dorsal arises midway between snout and base of caudal, its upper mar- 
gin 1s straight ; pectorals extend above half way to the base of ventrals ; 
eaudal emarginate in its posterior length. Scales, small, but distinct ; there. 
being twelve rows above the lateral line, and thirteen between it and the base 
of the ventral fin. Jateral line, commences by two roots, which soon. coal- 
esce, when it is continued to the base of the caudal. Colours, yellowish, with 
a green tinge ; about fifteen brown bands, one-third as wide as the ground 
colour, pass across the back and descend on either side below the lateral 
line; a few near the head, and some in the posterior third of the body are 
interrupted. Upper surface of head marbled with black, Fins immaculate, 
but the two anal rays are black anteriorly, and there are also slight black 
marks near the end of the ventrals and on the outer side of the pectorals. 
Rostral barbels orange. 

Hab,—Cossy river at Midnapore, where it attains two inches in length. 


294, NEMACHEILUS NOTOSTIGMA. 
. ? Bleeker, Verh, Holl, Maatsch. Haarl, 1864, Cobit. et Cyp. Ceylon, p. 5, t. 1, 
fig 2; Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 352. 


B. III. D. 2/, V. 7, P. 13, A. =, C. 19. 


Length of head 1/5, of pectoral 1/7, of caudal 1/4, height of body 
1/8 of the total length, yes, diameter 1/4 of length of head, 1} diame- 
ters from end of snout. Body elongated and compressed. Pre-orbital some- 
what moveable and slightly enlarged at its posterior angle close to the 
orbit. Barbels, all longer than the eye. ins; dorsal highest im front, 16 
arises midway between snout and base of the caudal fin, being a little in 
‘advance of the ventrals ; caudal with pointed lobes in its posterior third, . 
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Scales, moderately distinct. Colours, brownish with dark blotches, almost . 
bands, on the upper half of the body, and some also upon the fins. Occiput 

nearly black. A dark mark at the base of the caudal, which is irregularly 

banded. A black spot at the base of the anterior dorsal rays, and a bar 

across the lower portion of the fin. 


Hab.—Cauvery above Trichinopoly, also ? Ceylon. 





25, NEMACHEILUS MONTANUS. » 
Schistura montana, McClell,, Ind. Cyp. pp. 307, 440, t. 57, fig. 1. “ 
Cobitis montana, *Cuvy. and Val, xviii, p- 69. 
? Nemacheilus montanus, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 350. 
Saant-al, Panj. 
B. ILI. D. 3/7, P. 10, V. 8, A. 2/5, C. 18. 
Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/8 of the total 
length. Zyes,small, in the middle of the length of the head. ead, rather 
above half as wide as long. Free portion of tail as deep as long. Fens ; 
the dorsal’s upper margin straight and oblique, it commences midway 
between the anterior margin of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin ; 
pectoral extends a little above half the distance to the ventral. Candal 
with rounded lobes. Scales, absent. Colours, yellowish, with twelve verti- ~ 
cal brown bands, much narrower than the intermediate ground colour, and “ 
decreasing in width below the lateral line ; a dark band across the base of 
the candal, which fin as well as the dorsal has a single row of indistinct spots 
forming a sort of greyish band; a dark mark at the base of the anterior 
dorsal rays. 
Hab. Himalayas. 
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26. NeEMACHEILUS SPrLOPTERUs. 
Cobitis spilopterus, Cuy, and Val., xviii, p. 27, pl. 522. 
— — ~-Nemachilus spilopterus, Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 358. 
- BIL D. 2/7, P. 10, V. 7, A. 2/5, C. 19. 
Ly Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/7 of the total length. Height of 
body searcely equals the length of the head. Eyes, near the summit of the 
hea and in, the’ middle of its length. Barbels, short. Free portion of 




















Sc te about twice as long as high. Fins ; dorsal with in oblique upper mar- 
~ it commences midway between the end. of the snout and, the root of ity OE 
“Ts the caudal. Pectoral reaches half way to the base ofthe ventral, Caudal 


ua very” slightly emarginate. Seales, absent. Co ours, greenish yellow, with | x RY 
from eleven to fifteen irregular bands crossing the back, and a black band 
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27. NEMACHEILUS SAVONA. 


Cobitis savona, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp, 357, 394; McClelland, Ind. Cyp., 
pp. 308, 442, pl. 53, fig. 3, (from H. B’s MS.); *Cav. and Val., xviii, p. 32. 
Nemachilus savona, *Ganther, Catal., vii, p. 354. 
Savon-khorka, Beng. 


B. II. D. -— P. 10, V. 7, A. 2/3, C. 19. 


Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/6 of the total 
length. yes, rather large in the anterior half of the head, and 14 diame- 
ters from end of snout. Head, as broad as it is long without the snout. 
Barbels, long, the four rostral and two maxillary ones reach theeye. ins ; 
dorsal with its upper edge rather convex, it arises’ midway between the 
anterior edge of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin, and its commence- 
ment is before the origin of the ventrals. Pectoral extends two-thirds of 
the distance to the ventrals, which last does not reach the anal. Caudal 
very slightly emarginate, its lobes being rounded, Lateral line, meomplete. 
Scales, small, most distinct in the posterior portion of the body. Colours, 
brown, becoming lighter on the abdomen, haying from ten to twelve very 
narrow vertical white bands, not above 1/8 or 1/6 as wide as the ground 


colour, a black band at the root of the caudal fin; a black blotch at the 


base of the first few dorsal rays, and four or five rows of dark spots on the 
fin. Caudal with narrow bands of dark spots. 

Hab.— Bengal. I received some specimens from the hills near Rani- 
eee 28. Nemacuemvs Bravant. 

Nemacheilus beavant, Ginther, Catal, vii, ss 300, 

Pee Ook. Lily. 7, Aa 7, O. 

Length of head 2/9, of csidal ee “Aidiaed of body 2/11 of the total 
length. yes, small, in the middle of the leneth of thé head. Free portion 
of the tail rather longer than deep. Barbels, six, four rostral and two 
maxillary. Fins; dorsal with an oblique upper edge, it arises midway be- 
tween the end of the snout and the base of the caudal. Pectoral extends 
two-thirds of the distance to the root.of the ventral. Caudal lobed. 
Colours ; body with nine dark cross bands, broader than the lighter inter- 
spaces, a black streak across the root of the caudal. Dotsal: and caudal 
rays with blackish dots. 

4tTab.—Cossy river up to 2 inches long. 

| 99. Nemacieritvs DENISsonIr. 

? Cobitis montanus, Jordon, M. J. L. and 8, 1849, p. 332 (not MoCloliand). 

- Nemacheilus Denisonti, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1867, p. 287; Giinther, Catal. vii, 
pp, 852, = : 
cs UL. ‘Ot 11, Vii7, Ac 2/6,:0, 17. 
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Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/18 of the total 
length, Eyes; diameter 1/5 of length of head, 2 diameters from end of 

snout, 1 diameter apart. Barbels, short, Fins ; the dorsal commences mid- 
way between the end of snout and base of caudal, which last is lobed. 
Pectoral extends two-thirds of the distance to the ventrals. Seales, minute. 
Lateral line, complete. Colours, reddish brown, havi ing from nine to twelve 
yellowish olive vertical zones, those anterior to the dorsal fin coalescing © 
rather irregularly across the back. Dorsal fin with three rows of fine 
black spots. Caudal irregularly spotted in bands. Some dull spots on the 
ventral and anal fins. Most of the head marbled with-black dots. 

Hab.—Nilgherry and Coorg hills, and rivers at their bases. 

A variety of this species with longer barbels exists in Mysore, where 
it attains four inches in length, 








| 30, NEMACHEILUS TRIANGULARTS, 

Day, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1865, p. 295, and Fishes of Malabar, p, 203, pl. 14, fig. 1; 
Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 352. 

B. 11. D. 2/8, P. 11, V. 9, A. 2/5, C..19. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/4 of the total 
length. yes; diameter 1/4 of length of head, 2 diameters from end of 
snout and one apart. arbels, short, Free portion of tail rather deeper 
than long. ins ; upper margin of dorsal fin oblique, it commences midway 
between the end of the snout and the base of the caudal, which latter is 
emarginate. Scales, distinct. Lateral line, complete. Colowrs, yellowish, 
with about seven black edged bands on the body disposed in a 7 shape ; 
likewise, one passes over the opercles, a second through the eye, a third from 
the orbit to the angle of the mouth. Dorsal with three irregular rows of 
black spots. Pectoral, ventral, and anal unspotted, but stained at their 
margins. Three oblique bars across each lobe of the caudal which has a 
black mark at its base. , 

Hab.—Travancore hills. 


31.% NeMACHEILUS MARMORATUS. 


Cobitis marmorata, Heckel, Fisch, Kaschmir, p. 76, t. 12, figs. 1—2, and Hiigel, 
Easchmir, iv, p. 380; *Cuv. and Val. xviii, p. 41, 
Cobitis vittata, Heckel, 1 c, p. 80, figs, 3,4; and Hugel, Kaschmir, iv, p. S825 
*Cuv. and. Val., xviii, p. 42. 
 Nemachilus marmoratus, *Giinther, Catal, vii, p, 356, 


B. III. D. 10, V. 7, A. 7. 
Length of head 2/9, height of body less than 2/9 of the length without 
the caudal fin. sce small, situated in the san aye of the length of the 
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snout and the root of the caudal, which latter is somewhat convex at its 
extremity. Pectoral reaches rather above half way to the root of the 
ventral. Scales, absent. Colours; mottled with brown. In some spect- 
mens a dark band exists along the body and some bars over the back of 
the tail. (CV. vittate.) 

Hab,—Kashmir. 

32. NEMACHEILUS GRIFFITHTI. 
Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 360. 
Dad DD. OB. 1, V.8, A. 7, O, 18. 
| Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/8 of the total 

length. yes; diameter 1/7 of length of head, 3 diameters from end of 
snout, which is produced. Free portion of tail low, its depth being 1/3 of 
its length or even less. Fins; upper margin of dorsal oblique, with its 
anterior superior angle rounded, it commences midway between the end of 
the snout and the root of the caudal, which latter is emarginate. Pectoral 
reaches rather above half way to the root of the ventral. Scales, present. 
Lateral line, complete. Colours ; sides of the body, dorsal and caudal fins 
irregularly marbled with brownish black, several similar bands cross the 
back. 

Hab.—Probably Assam, attaining 5} inches in length. 


33. NEMACHEILUS CORICA. | 

Cobitis corica, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 359,395; *Cuv. and Val., xviii, p. 36. 

Schistura punctata, McClell,, Ind. Cyp. pp. 308, 442, pl. 53, fig. 4, (from HL. B.'s MS). 

Nemachilus corica, *Giinther, Catal,, vii, p. 361. 

Khorika, Beng. 

B. Il. D. 2/8, P. 18, V. 8, A. 2/5, C. 17. 

Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/6 of the total 
length. yes, of moderate size, in the middle of the length of the head. 
Barbels, well developed, the external rostral pair longer than the orbit. 
Fins ; dorsal commences anterior to the ventral and nearer the snout than 
the base of the caudal, which last is lobed in its posterior half, the lower 
being the longer. Upper margin of dorsal fin oblique. Third and fourth 
pectoral rays produced, reaching the base of the ventral fin. Scales, visible 

win the posterior half of the body. Colours, bluish, with about thirteen 
black blotches along the middle of the side, and smaller ones above and 
descending to between them. 

Hab.—N. E. Bengal, Panjab and Assam. 


34. NEMACHEILUS GUENTHERI. ° 
Day, Proc, Zool. Soc, 1867, p. 285; Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 361, ~ 
B. Itt. D. 2/8, P, 1 RE (f A, 2/5, GC, 19. 
26 
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Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/13, height of body 1/7 of the total : 


length. yes; diameter 2/7 of. length of head, 14 diameters from end of 
snout, 1 diameter apart. Head rather compressed. Free portion of tail 
longer than deep. Fins ; upper margin of dorsal oblique, the fin commences 
midway between the end of the snout and the base of the caudal, which 
last is lobed. Pectoral extends three-fifths of the distance to the base of 
the ventral. Seales, distinct. Lateral line, incomplete. Colours, pinkish, 
coarsely reticulated with olive brown markings, leaving three rows of large 
spots along the side; a black band at the base of the caudal fin, which has 
two indistinct dark bands across etther lobe, the extremities of which are 


stained. Two rows of fine black «lots along the dorsal fin, and one across 
the anal. 


HHab.—Rivers along the lower slopes, and base of the Nilgherry hills. 





35. NEMACHEILUS BLYTHI. . 

Day, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1869, p. 552. 

B. ITI. D. 2/7, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19. 

Length of head 1/5, of pectoral 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 
2/13 of the total length. yes; diameter 2/9 of length of head, 1 
diameter from end of snout, 14 apart. Barbels, longer than one dia- 
meter of the orbit. Fins; dorsal commences midway between the snout 


and the base of the caudal fin, which latter has sharp lobes. , Scales, < 
minute. Colours, brownish, becoming lighter on the abdomen; a dark band 
at the base of the caudal. , 
_ Hab—Doubtful. Two specimens 3 inches long exist in the Calcutta 
Museum. 
36. NEMACITETLUS BUTANENSIS. 
Phe Cobitis Butanensis, McClell., ©. J. N. H. ii, p. 586. . 
| > Noemachilus butanensis, Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 358. 
B. Ill. D. 9, V. 7, A. 7. 
5 Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/11, height of body 1/11 of the total 
— Tength. Hyes small, in the middle of the length of the head. Free portion of 
tail elongated and compressed, its depth being nearly half of its length. Lips 
i. fringed. Fins, upper margin of dorsal convex, it commences nearer to the 
end of the snout than to the root of the caudal, which latter is rounded. 
aS The pectoral does not extend half way to the base of the ventral. Scales, i r 
me distinct.» Colours, doubtful. | 
. Hab.— Bitan, where it attains five inches in length. - 
a 37. NEMACHEILUS RUPRIPINNIS. wt a 
Cobitis rubripinnis, Jerdon, M. J, L, and 8. 1849, p, 332, feos : 
ss Nemacheitus r@ripinnis, Day, Fishes of Malabar, p. 203. as Ae 
oo. _&B. IIL. D. 2/6, A. 2/5, C. 13. 
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1/5 of the total length. yes; diameter 1/6 of length of head, 2 diameters 
from end of snout and apart. Fins; dorsal commences midway between 
end of snout and base of caudal fin, which is slightly emarginated. Scales, 
minute. Lateral line, complete, Colours, dirty olive along the back 
becoming light on the abdomen. Nine bars pass from the back towards 
the lateral line, and also a number of irregular bands descend to the same 
distance ; a dark bar at the base of the caudal. Dorsal with two bars, the 
lowest sometimes red. Caudal with three wide bars. 


ttab.—Malabar. 


38. NEMACITEILUS TURIO. 
Cobitis turio, Ham. Buch , Fish, Ganges, pp. 358, 395; *Cuv. and Val., xviii, p. 33. 
» gibbosa, McClell,, Ind. Cyp., pp. 304, 436, pl. 52, fig. 7, (from H, B."s MS.), 
» arenata, Val. in Jacq, Voy, Ind, Poiss,, pl. 15, fig. 1; Cav. and Val.,, xviii, p. 28. 
Nomacheilus turio, *Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 360. 
Turi, Assam. 
Bt rcD.:6 G0 ?),.P. 12, V.. &, A. 7, C., 19. 
Length of head (according to figure) about 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height 
of body 1/5 of the total length. yes, of moderate size. Free portion of 
tail appears higher than long. Back elevated. Fins; pectoral nearly 
reaches the ventral. Caudal emarginate. Colours ; body irregularly spotted 
and blotched. 
Hab.—Assam. 


39.* NEMACHEILUS GUTTATUS. 

Cobitis guttata, McClell,, Ind. Cyp., pp. 305, 438, pl. 52, fig. 5,6; *Cuav. and Val, 
xviii, p. 79. 

*Nemachilus guttatus, Ginther, Catal., vii, p. 360. 

B. ITT. D. 8. 

This species is said to have only four barbels, Colours, light green 
with dark blotches. 

 Hab.—Joorhath in Upper Assam. 


| Genus. 10. Onrronecres, Ginther. 
Head depressed, body scarcely compressed. No suborbital spine, Siz 
barbels round the upper jaw. Dorsal fin placed far backwards at some 


* distance behind the root of the ventrals ; caudal rounded, . 
4 Hab,—China. 
* Genus. 11. Muiseurnvus, Lacép. 


 Conrricuruys, Bleeker. 
Body elongated and compressed. No suborbital spine. Ten ov twelve 
bar ott, i ae on the mandible. Dorsal jin arising opposite the ven-— 
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Geographical distribution —This genus which exists in Central and 
Eastern Europe has also its representatives in India and China. 


SYNOPSIS OF SPECTES. 
1, Misgurnus lateralis, D. 10, A. 8 Barbela ten; body longitudinally banded, 
ocellns on base of caudal. Bengal. 
2. »” anguillicaudatus, D. 2/7, A, 8. Barbels ten; body irregularly dot- 
ted, a black spot on baso of candal. China. Japan, 


1. MisGurNvUSs LATERALIS. 

Ginther, Catal., vii, p. 346, 

Bot... LOS V. 7, As &. 

Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/6, height of body rather less than 
1/6 of the length. yes; diameter 2/9 of length of head, nearly 2 diame- 
ters from end of snout. Head and body compressed. Barbels ten, the 
inner mandibular pair very short. Free portion of tail rather longer than 
deep. Fins ; dorsal arises midway between end of snout and the root of the 
eaudal, and slightly in advance of the root of the ventral, Pectoral rather 
longer than the head, Caudal rounded. Scales, very distinct. Colours ; 
a broad brown band, runs along the middle of the side, and is separated from 
the brown back by a yellowish band; a narrow and indistinct brown band 
on the abdomen; a black ocellus edged with white on the base of the 
upper half of the caudal fin. Dorsal and caudal finely mottled with brown. 

Hab.—Bengal from whence one specimen 34 inches long was received, 


2. MIsSGURNUS ANGUILLICAUDATUS. 

Cobitis anguillicaudata, Cantor, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., 1842, p. 495; Richard,, 
Voy. Sulph. Fish,, p, 143, pl. 55, fig. 9, 10. 

Cobitis bifurcata, McOlell., C. J. N. Hist., 1844, p. 400, pl 23, fig. 1. 

? , pectoralis, McOlell., 1. o., fig. 3, (Pect. fins elongated), 

» micropus, Cuy. and Val., xviii, p. 29. 
» psammismus, Richard, Ich. China, p 300, . 
» Yrubripinnis et maculata, Temm and Schleg, Fauna Japon, pp. 220, 221, 
t. 103, fig, 1, 2. 
decemcirrhosus, Basilewsky, Mém, Soc. Nat, Mose. 18556, p. 239. 

? Cobitichthys enalios, Bleeker, Act. Soc. 8c, Indo. Neerl., viii, Japan, vi, p. 88, 
t. 2, fig. 4, (Pectoral fins elongated.) ‘ 

Misgurnus angwillicaudatus, Giinther, Catal., vii, p. 345. 

B. IIL. D. 2/7, P. 9, V. 7, C. 18, L. r, 140, L. tr. 80, 

Barbels ten, four bemg mandibular. ins; ongin of dorsal midway 
between occiput and base of caudal. Pectoral shorter or as long as the 
head. Scales, distinct. Oolours; body and fins irregularly dotted with 

, brownish black, and generally a small black spot at the upper portion of the 
~ yoot of the caudal*fin. 
Ce Hab,—China, Japan, Formosa. 
( To be continued,) 
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Monograrn or Hmranayay, Assamese, Banwese ann Crvoanese Crav- 
SILLE,—by Wiiiram T. Buanronp, F. G. 8., C. M. Z. 8., &e. 
(With Plate LX.) 

[Received 19th January, read 2nd February, 1872.) 

Not asingle species of Clausilia has hitherto been found in India proper, 
South of the Himalayas, not even in the semi-Malay fauna of the Malabar 
coast, although one kind occurs in Ceylon.* , The few forms hitherto 
described from the territories belonging to the British Indian Empire are 
from the mountains to the north, or from the countries to the eastward, 
Several of those described are rare and local, and some are from places very 
difficult of access, 

- By the kindness of my friends, Major Godwin-Austen, Mr. Theobald, 
Dr. Stoliczka, and Mr. G. Nevill, I have been furnished with specimens of 
all the species not in my own collection, hitherto described from British 
Barma, Assam, the Himalayas and Ceylon, except Clausilia vespa, Gould, 
C. insignis, Gould, and C. bulbus, Benson. I have copied authentic figures 
of the last two, and I add a representation of a shell from Moulmein which 
may possibly be a variety of C. veapa. 

IT am unable, without access to a greater number of types, to assign all 
the Himalayan and Barmese Clausilie to the proper sub-genera, Those to 
which the known species hitherto been referred do not always appear to me 
to include them. Thus C. insignis, Gould, C. Philippiana, Pfr., and 
0. cylindrica, Gray, have all been classed in Phaedusa, to which I am in- 
clined to doubt if any except the first really belong. I have classed the 
®Pecies in natural sections, and I have given the most conspicuous characters 
of each group; and in one case only I have proposed a new sectional or 
sub-generie name. 


Srcrion I.—Shell horny, smooth, elongate ; the apical portion decidu- 
ous; lunule rudimentary or wanting, palatal plice few, the uppermost 
elongate. 

1.¢ CLAUSILIA CYLINDRICA, Gray. 
Pfeiffer, Symbol. ITI, p. 93. Mon, Hell, I, p. 428 ;—IIL, p 590 ;—IV, p. 725 ;— 
VI, p. 412, Kiister, Mart. and Chemn., Pl. XI, f, 12—16. Hanley and Theobald, 
Conchologia Indica, Pl. XXIV, f. 4.T 


. * But a single species C. Jennaarensis, Pfr,, has hitherto been obtained in tho 
Ethiopian region, The genus is found thronghont the temperate portion of the 
polwarctic region, in the Malay (or Indo-Malay) province, anu in part of the neotro- 
pical region. - 

+ The figures in Pl, IX correspond in their numbers with’the species, thus: 
4b C. cylindrica, is fig. 1, 2, OC. Ids, fig. 2, &e. 

t The full synonomy being given in Pfeiffer’'s Monograph, I do not repeat it, 
but Fd add references to figures. 









sats ; apert. cum peristomate 3°33 longa, 2°33 m.m, lata. 
ae b, in montibus Khasi et Naga dictis, ultra fines meridionales vallis % 
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Hab.—Western Himalayas from the western frontier of Nipal to the 
Satle} valley, at elevations from 5000 to 9000 feet, 
The figure in the Conchologia Indica is that of a specimen ‘which, 


_ although adult, has retained its apex. This is a very'rare occurrence. The 


figure now given represents the shell as it is usually found. 

Three palatal plaits, the upper elongate, are always present, and beneath 
them there is occasionally to be found a rudimentary lunella. The charae- 
ters both of the shell and of the internal plication differ widely from 
those of typical Phedusa, in which sub-genus I do not think that the 
present species can be included. It stands by itself, and I am inelined to 
loo® upon it as the type of a peculiar section. 


sECTION II.—?Medora H. and A. Adams, Shell fusiform, horny, costulate 
or smooth, apex not deciduous. Lunule developed, with few, usually two, 
palatal plice above it, the upper elongate. 


2. Cravsmia és, Benson. 


Ann, and Mag. Nat, Hist. 1852, Ser. 2, Vol. X, p. 350. Pfeif. Mon. Hel. Ill, p, 612; = 


—IV, p. 761;—VI, p. 495. Hanley and Theobald, Conch. Ind., PL. XXIV, fig. 10. 

Hab.—Temperate regions of Sikkim and Biitén, in the Eastern Hima- 
layas, from about 5000 to 9000 feet. It doubtless also exists in Nipal. 
It is generally met with at the roots of oaks and other large trees. 

In this species, as was noticed by Mr. Benson, the lunule is sometimes 
broken up into short oblique plaits above, and consequently the number of 
palatal plicw varies. Sometimes there is only the long lamellar plait above 
the lunule, in other specimens there are, besides the long one, two short plicgy, 


3. CLAUSILIA BACILLUM, Benson. | 

Hanley and Theobald, Conch. Ind. Pl. XXIV, fig. 1, nec Thoabald, J. A. 8. B., 
1558, p. 321. 

_ ? C.signota, Theob. J. AJS. B., 1858, Vol. XXVII, Pp. $21, (descriptio nulla). 

Testa subrimata, fusiformis, solidula, glabra, vie striatula, nitidula, su- 
perficte sape in exemplis veteribus erosa, albido- vel cereo- cornea; spira 
‘superne requlariter attenuata ; apice obluso, papillari ; sutura simplice impres- 
sa. Anfr. 9 convexi, ultimus validius striatus, pone aperturam vie compres. 
sus ; apertura verticalis, piriformi-oblonga, lamella supera validiori, columet- 
itt antice vie conspicua, parum torta, intus subfurcata ; lunella distincta, 


_ plicis palatalibus 2, suture parallelibus, supera elongata, altera brevi, ¢ alunel-. — 


Ta via disjunctg. Peristoma continuum, solutum, album, breviter expansum et 
“tnorassatumn, margine parietali vix sinuato. Long. 15, anfr. penult, diam. 3 8 
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This species is near C. Zs, but easily distinguished by the absence of 
costulate sculpture. I think there can be but little doubt of the identity of 
the form found by Major Godwin-Austen, from which my figures and de- 
scription are taken, with the C. bacillum of the Cbachologia. Indica, but as 
only one single figure is given in that work, and there is no description, I 
may be mistaken. I doubt, however, that this is the C. bacillum of Mr. 
Theobald’s paper in the Journal for 1858, 1. c., because that was said to be 
of the type of C. insignis, which can searcely said to be the ease with the 
present species, but as no descriptions were furnished in Mr. Theobald’s paper, 
his names cannot be retained, The name,in the present instance, must be 
considered as founded on the figure in the Concholegia Indica. 
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- 4, Cravstmta Creynantca, Bens. 


Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist., February, 1863, Ser. 3, Vol. XI, p. 89. 
Pfeiffer, Mon, Hel, VI, p. 427. 


Hab.—The mountains in the southern part of Ceylon. 

This shell was first found by Mr. Layard, and has since been obtained 
by Mr. H. Nevill. Iam indebted to Messrs. G. Nevill and Stoliczka for 
the loan of specimens. 

Benson, in his- original description, has overlooked the lunule, which is 
well developed, as in the two preceding species. 


5. CLAvsiLta THEOBALD, sp. nov. 


Testa rimata, fusiformi turrita, cornea, confertim flexuose costulata, 
translucens. Spira turrita, sensim attenuata, lateribus superne subrectis, 
- apice acutiusculo, sulura impressa. Anfr, 11 convexi, antepenultimus et 
penultimus majores, ultimus jueta suturam tumidiuseulus, infra plicam 
palatalem superam compressus, subtus rotundatus. Apertura vix oblique, 
piriformis, lamellis approximatis, mediocribus, supera acuta, infera immerse, 
lunella distincta, plicis palatalibus 2, supera elongata, altera brevi, Peris- 
toma rectum, expansum, solutum, margine palatali haud sinuate. Long, 22 
mm., diam. 3°5; apert, 3°5 mm., longa, 2° G lata. 
Hab.— Tonghu in provincia Barmana. _Detexit W. Theobald. 
- This is the only species of the present group hitherto found in Barma. 
Section I11.—Phedusa, H. and A. Adams. Shell fusiform, generally 
—yather thick ; apex not deciduous. No lunule, palatal 208 numerous, the 


: age produoed nearly to the aperture, 


ae A. Sutures crenulated. 

a a Poe Seats 6. Cnhavsm1a Loxostoma, Bens. 

lig A, 8. B., 1836, Vol. V, p. 353. Pfeiffer, Mon. Hel, II, p. 4@4;—III, p. 590 ;— 

: aa TV, p. 725 srctns p. 411, Hanley and Theobald, Conch, Ind, Pl. XXIV, fig. 7. 

‘ ‘ee ) i You dem gies Pfeiffer, Symb. Il, p. 60.—Kister, Mart, and 
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Hab.—Khasi hills, North-east of Bengal, and South of the Assam val- 
ey. 

The locality usually assigned to this shell, Bengal, conveys a false 
impression, as neither this nor any other Clawsilia is found in the plains of 
India. Teria ghat, the locality mentioned in the Conchologia Indica, is at 
the southern base of the Khasi hills, and the shell is found at many places 
along the range, from the base up to a height of, I believe, 4000 or 5000 feet. 
Major Godwin-Austen sent me this species from Habiang on the Khasi 
plateau. I do not know if C. lorestoma occurs also on the northern or As- 
sam flank of the range; I have never seen specimens from any place in that 
direction, and as the climate is much drier, many of the shells common on 
the southern watershed are wanting to the north. 

The form of this species varies considerably, some specimens being much 
more fusiform than others. I have figured three varieties, of which figure 6 
may be considered as the typical form. 


7. CLAUSILIA FERRUGINEA, sp. nov. 

Testa subrimata, elongato-fusiformis, solida, fere glabra, striatula, haud 
nitida, sordide et interdum pallide ferruginea ; spira alta, lateribus sursum 
subrectis, apice obtuso papillari, sutura impressa, valde erenulata. Anfy. 
Ll convexi, ultimus capillaceo-striatus, basi rotundatus. Apertura fere verti- 
ealis, subtrapezoidalis, marginibus lateralibus fere parallelis, basali rotundato ; 
lamella supera acuta, sinistrorsim inflexa, columellari mediocri, plicis pala- 
talibus circa 5, supera elongata, haud procul ab apertura desinente, suture 
parallela, ceteris magis obliquis curvatisque. Peristoma continuum, album, 
expansum, ‘fens incrassatum, margine supero repando, leviter sinuato. 
Long. 30, diam. 55 mm. ; apert. cum perist. 65 longa, 4°66 lata. 

Hab.—iIn montibus Naga dictis, ultra Jfines meridionales provinci@ As- 
sam, (ditexit Masters). 

7a. Var. tumida, anfractibus ultimis aperturaque majoribus. Long. 
circa 33, diam. G5 mm., apert. 7 longa, 5 lata. 

Hab.—In “ North Cachar,” (Godwin-Austen). 

This fine species, the largest hitherto found in Assam or the Himalayas, 
resembles C. loxostoma in its strongly crenulated sutures and in form, but 
differs in its larger size and more numerous whorls. It was first found by 
‘Mr. Masters in 1860, in the hills south of Golaghit, together with Spiracu- 
lum Mastersi and other interesting shells, The more tumid variety has late- 
ly been obtained in North Cachar by Major Godwin-Austen. . 

8. CLAVSILLA ASALUENSIS, Godwin-Austen, MS. 

Testa non renata, fusiformi-turrita, alba vel pallide castanea, solidula, 

striata, ad anfractus duos ultimos capil laceo-striata, Spira sensim attenuata 


_ lateribus superne concaviusculis, apice obtusiusculo, sutura tmpressa, confertim 
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minuteque erenulata, Anfr. 12-18, convexi, antepenultimits maximus, penul- 
timus parum minor, ullimus ad latus compressus, ad hasin rotundatus. Aper- 
tura subverticalis, piriformis, lamella supera compressa, columellari immersa, 
lunella nulla, plica palatali supera elongata, suture parallela, secunda etiam 
parallela, mediocri, ceteris obliquis. Peristoma leviter sinuatum, album, in- 
erassatum, continuum, breviter solutum, Long, 23°5, diam. 5 mm,; apert. ce. 
perist. 5 longa, 3°66 lata. 

| Hab, ad Asalu in North Cachar, ad altitudinem 7000 ped. angl. 
(Godwin-Austen.) 

This species is easily distinguished from both C. loxostoma and C. fer- 
ruginea by its more numerous whorls and finely crenulate sutures, In size 
it is intermediate between the two, some specimens being as much as 26 mm., 
or rather more than an inch in‘length, | 


B. Sutures simple. 
9 Cravsrnta Fustrormis, W. Blanf. 
J. A. §. B., 1865, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. 2, p. 80. Pfeiffer, Mon, Hel. Vol. VI, p. 410. 
Hanley and Theobald, Conch. Ind. Pl. XXIV, fig. 6. 

Hab.—Arakan hills, Barma, 

This shell was described from a single immature specimen. Mr. Theo- 
bald has since found several adult shells from one of which the figure now 
given is taken. These differ a little from the type, they are smaller, and the 
lower whorls are rather more convex. The peristome is thickened, expanded 
and continuous. The following are the characters of the form now figured, 

Testa non rimata, fusiformis, albo-cornea, minute oblique presertim ad 
anfractum ultimum costulato striata; spira supra anfr. antepenultimum 
lente decrescente, versus apicem acutiusculum rapide attenuata ; sutura sim- 
plice parum impressa, versus apicem profi niiore. Anfr, 8-9, supert convext, 
cateri convexiusculi, antepenultimus tumidus, penultimus minor, ultamus ad 
basin votundafus. Apertura rotundato-piriformis, parum obliqua, lamella 
supera mediocri, infera paulum immersa torta; lunella nulla, plica palatali 

upera longissima, ceteris brevioribus subparallelis, vie obliquis. Peristoma 
album, incrassatum, expansum, continuum, non solutum, leviter sinuatium. 
Long. 225, diam. 6 mm. Apert. c. perist. 6 mm. longa, 5 lata. 

This species closely resembles the next, but appears to be distinguished by 
having 1 to 2 whorls less, by the apex being less attenuate, and the lowér 
palatal plaits much less oblique. It is quite possible, however, that connecting 


* links may be found, in which case I should be inclined to unite the two. 


+. 10, Cravsm1 Govripiana, Pir. 


= 
Malakoz. Blitter, 1856, Vol. III, p. 259.—Mon, Hel. IV, p. 724,—VI, p. 409.— 
Noy. Conch. I, p, 123, Pl. XXXIV, fig. 18—20. 


 Hab.—Mergui and Moulmain, Tenaserim provinces, British Barma, 


27 
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This species was first described by Pfeiffer from Mergui specimens in 
Mr. Hugh Cuming’s collection. It has since been found abundantly by Mr. 
Theobald near Moulmain. It varies much in colour, some specimens being 
brown, others rosy pink, others nearly white ; the peristome is either pink 
or white. Some shells from Moulmain are only 22 millemetres long, others 
are nearly 26, 

ll. CtrLavstmta tystents, Gould. 

Proc, Bost, Soc. Nat, Hist, Vol. I, p. 140.—Bost. Jour. Nat. Hist, Vol. 1V, p. 458, 
pl. XXIV, fig. 8. Pfeiffer, Mon, Hel. Il, p. 423. 

Hab.—Tavoy, 'Tenaserim provinces, Barma. 

The figure given 1s copied from Gould’s, I have never seen this species. 


12, CLAUSILIA 5P. 
C. insignis, Pfr. (nec Gould), Mon, Hel. III, p.589 —IV, p. 725.—VI, p. 409.— 
Nov. Conch. J, p. 122, Pl, AXXIYV, fig. 15—17. 

C. insignis, Hanley and Theobald, Conch. Ind, Pl. XXIV, fig. 2. 

Hab.—Tenaserim provinces. Var. gracilior, Conch, Ind, Pl. XXIV, 
fig. 3, is from Moulmain. 

The figure now given is copied from that in the Conchologia Indica, but 
reduced to the natural size. 

It appears to me evident, either that Gould's figure of C. insignis in the 
Boston Journal is incorrect, or that a different shell has been figured under 
the same name by Pfeiffer and Hanley. The first is improbable, because the 
other shells represented on the same plate are excellently figured, and 1 can 
only conclude that two forms have been confounded under this name. The 
CO. insignis of Pfeiffer and Hanley requires naming, but as I have no speci- 
mens, and the system of giving names to figures is highly objectionable, I 
shall not attempt to supply the deficiency. . 

The C. insignis, var. gracilior of the Conchologia Indica is probably a 
variety of the present form. From the references given in the Conchologia 
I am inclined to believe that Mr. Hanley has already noticed the differences 
between Gould’s and Pfeiffer’s shells described as C. insignis, and that he 
believes the former to be represented by fig. 2, the latter (his var, gracilior) 
by fig. 3, of Pl. XXIV, of the Conchologia, It appears to me, however, that 
Pfeiffer’s figure in the Novitates Conchologica agrees far better with fig. 2, 
than with fig. 3, and that Gould’s original figure in the Boston Journal re- 
presents a shell quite distinct from both. 

. 18. Cravsmaa monricoza, Godwin-Austen. MS. 

Testa rimata, exilis, elongata, fusiformi-subulata, solidula, brunnea vel 
brunnescente-grisea, striata, parum nitida ; superficie sepe erosa; spire 
lateribus antice rectis, apicem papillarem versus concaviusculis ; suture 
; . . simplice, impressa, Anjr. 13 convexi, prim A fere cylindrict, antepenultimus 

| i 
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vir quam penultimus major, ultimus ad basin rotundatus, haud compressus. 
Apertura piriformis, fere verticalis, lamella palatali sinistrorsim deflexa, 
acuta ; columellari subprofunda ; lunella nulla, plicis palatalibus fere paral- 
lelis 6-7, supera valde elongata, Peristoma continuum, vir solutum, leviter 
sinuatum, superne repandum, expansiusculum, mediocriter incrassatum, album, 
margine parietali leviter sinuato, Long. 21, diam, anfr. penult, & mm. ; 
apert. cum perist. 3°66 longa, 2°66 lata. 

Hab.—In montibus Burrail dietis, ad latus meridionale vallis Assamen- 
sis, in “ North Cachar,” ad alt. cirea 6500 ped. angl. detexit H, H. Godwin- 
Austen. 


This species isewell distinguished from its allies by its slender shape and 
numerous whorls. 

I have a single specimen of a Clausilia from the Arakan hills, somewhat 
similar to C. monticola, but with only tem whorls. As it is bleached and 
the surface in bad condition, I do not desribe it. 








Section LV.—Oospira,* sect. nov. Shell with but few whorls, usually 
five or six, and of a peculiar more or less oval form with a very blunt apex. 
Lunule wanting, palatal plaits asin Phedusa. Type C. Philippiana, Ptr. 

The known shells of this section are solid deeply coloured Clausilia, 
smooth or with very slight sculpture. So far as is hitherto known, the type 
is peculiar to Martaban and Tenasserim. 


14. Cravstier Prurrrrrrrana, Pir. 
Zeitschr. f. Malak. 1847, p. 69—Mon. Hel. I, p. 423;—III, p. 590;—IV, 
p. 725 ;—VI, p. 401, Kiister, Mart. and Chem. p. 100, Pl XI, fig 7—9, Stoliczka, 
J. A. 8. B; 1871, Vol. XL, Pt, I, p. 174, Pl. VI, fiz. 7—10 (lingual teeth, jaw and 
anatomy ). 
Hab.—foulmain. According to Pfeiffer this shell is also found at Mer- 
gui, but I have never seen specimens from the latter locality. 


15. Crausm1a vespa, Gould. 


Proc. Boston Soc. 1859, Vol. Vi, p. 12.—Otia Conchologica, p. 220. Pfeiffer, 
Mon. Hel. VI, p. 409. 


Hab—Tavoy (and Moulmain ?). 

T have figured a shell from Moulmain which may possibly be this form, 
as it agrees in its measurements with Gould’s type; but it is barely separa- 
ble from C. Philippiana. Gould’s description is so meagre that, it is very 
difficult to identify the species, and it has never, so far as [am aware, been 
figured, 

The shell here represented has a most astonishing resemblance’ to Claw- 
silia Bartletti, H. Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1866, p. 441, Pl. XXAVITT, fig. 
2, from Peru. We shall presently see that this is not the only instance of 
resemblance between Barmese and South American C/ausilie. 

* Etym, wor an egg and omeupa a spiral, 
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16. CLAvsIntaA Bunnus, Bens. 
Ann, and Mag, Nat. Hist. 1863, Ser. 3, Vol. XI, p. 321. Pfeiffer, Mon, Hel. VI, 
p- 409. Hanley and Theobald, Conch. Ind, Pl. XXIV, fig. 6. 

Hab.—RBanks of the river Attaran, near Moulmain. I have never seen 
this species. The figure in the Conchologia Indica is, I believe, taken from 
Mr. Benson's original specimen ; I have therefore given a copy reduced to 
the natural size. 


17. CLAUSILIA OVATA, sp. nov. 

Testa vie subrimata, elongato-ovata, pupiformis, intense rufo-ferruginea, 
regulariter coyfertimque striata ; spira tumida, apice cogvexo, sttura parum 
wmpressa, <Anfr. 5° convexiusculi, primi rapide accrescentes, antepenultimus 
maxinus, penultimus vie minor, ulfinus ad basin retundatus. Apertura 
auriformis, fere verticalis, juxta anfractum penullimum repanda, lamella 
supera acuta, antice validiore, fere verticali, infera stricta; lenella nulla, 
plicis palatalibus 7, supera producta, in fauce apertura conspicua, suture 
parallela, secunda curvata, ceteris brevibus obliquis. Long. 19, diam. 7 mim. 
Apert. oblique 6 longa, 4°5 lata. 

Hiab, Ad Nattoung, juxta rvipam Attaran fluminis, haud procul a 
Moulmain in Barma., 

This is a fourth species of this little group. Itis more ovate than C. 
Philippiana and C. vespa, smaller and less tumid than C. bulbus. 


Section V.—?Nenia H. and A. Adams. Shell elongate, mouth entire- 
ly free from the last whorl, and broadly expanded, both the lamelle of the 
aperture on the parictal margin and close together, subcolumellar lamina 
large and not concealed by the columellar, a large lunule and one or two 
parietal plaits above it. e 

This group includes one spectes from British Barma, and one (C. tuba*® 
Hanley) from the Shan States of Upper Barma, outside of the British terri- 


tories, It appears to differ from the South American forms which compose 


the subgenus Wenia in the possession of a lunule, but I have no sufficient 
means of comparison, and in other respects some of the Neotropical forms 
closely resemble those of Barma. 
18. Craverta Masont, Theob. 
J. A. & &B., 1864, Vol, XXXII, p. 246, Hanley and Theobald, Conch. Ind, PI. 

XXIV, fig. 8. 

Hab.—Near Tonght in the mountains between Pegu and Martaban. 

The lamellw of the aperture are as above described. Those of C. tuba 
are precisely similas 
# Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. May, 1868, Ser, 4, ol. I, p. 343. By seeing 
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Posrscrirt TO THE Monoorarn or Hianayan and BarMeEsE 
Crausinta,—bhby Dr. F. SroniczKa. 
(Received Slat July, 1872.) 
(See plate TX.) 

In looking through the proof-sheets of Mr. Blanford’s paper, while they 
passed through the press, and comparing his descriptions with the specimens 
of Indian and Barmese Clausilie in my collection, I find that a few additions 
can be made to the Monograph. The new species are figured on the same 
plate, IX. I would have gladly handed over the additional materials to 
Mr. Blanford, but as he is now engaged on an expedition in Persia, and may 
not for some time return to Caleutta, I do not think it advisable to defer 
on that account the publication of these notes. 

I have only to observe that I had an opportunity of comparing some of 
Mr. Theobald’s original specimens, and have thus been enabled to add some 
information regarding the synonymy of one or two doubtful species. 


1: Cr. cynmprica, (Ad p. 199.) 

I have specimens of this species from near Tézptir (Asim), and Dr, 
Waagen very recently brought one from near Marri; the geographical dis- 
tribution of the species may, therefore, be said to extend over the whole of 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas, though its head-quarter appears to be 
about Nyni-tal, or near the centre of the range. 

3. Cn. Bpacrunum. (Ad p. 200.) 

This specips varies considerably both in the form and length of the shell. 
The specimen figured may be taken as the type, but others longer and slenderer 
are quite as common, they very closely resemble Theobaldé in form, differing 
from it by their smooth shining surface. One of the most slender speci- 
mens measures: total length 15, thickness 3 mm. ; it has 10} whorls and is 
much attenuated towards the apex. 

The representation in the ‘ Conch. Indica’ must evidently be taken as 
that of true dacillum, of which, the authors of that work say, two specimens 
were known at that time: one in Benson's and the other in Theobald’s col- 
lection. ‘These are the two specimens to which Theobald (Journ. A, 8S. B., 
1858, p. 821) refers under the name of ante, as a provisional name, witils 
the single specimen which he quotes |, ¢. as‘ ©, Bacillun, B.’ isa somewhat 
worn Ol. Asaluensis, and hence Theobald’s reference that the species is of 
the nae of OC. insignis. I have carefully examined with Mr. Theobald his 
typel§pecit sag and the ca getin as Seis the synonymy net be considered 
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6. CL, Loxostoma. (Ad p. 202.) 

The typical specimens of this species are pale brownish or dull ferru- 
-  ginous, and nearly smooth or obsoletely striated. Together with these a white, 
solid variety occurs on the Khasi hills; in form it tolerably agrees with 
Blanford’s fig. 6b (plate IX), some specimens are, however, still a little 
thicker, and the transverse costulation on all! the whorls is very distinct, 
while the crenulation along the suture is generally not so coarse, as in typi- 
cal loxostoma, though evidently stronger than in Asaluensis, which latter 
also differs by a more slender shape and smaller aperture, Although the above 
noticed form appears to be a well marked variety of loxostoma, the differences 
do not seem to be constant, and both shells unquestionably are of the 
same type. The crenulation on the two last whorls is often most regular, 
each alternate rib somewhat projecting into the sutural impression. In other 
specimens two ribs unite to a sutural tooth. ‘The stronger or finer costula- 
tion, or striation, of the whorls appears to depend upon the character of the 

locality in which the specimens live. 


I have added a figure (6d) of one of the chortest costulated varieties 
from the Khasi hills. 


10. Cr. Gounprana. (Ad p. 208.) 

' This also is one of the most variable species, both in colour and form. 
Young specimens are either brown or of a beautiful rosy tinge; older shells, 
after they become solidified, either retain the brown or pink colour, or the lip 
becomes yellowish brown or perfectly white ; the 3-5 top-whorls are always 
white. ‘The form differs from fusiform to highly turreted, as may be indi- 
cated by the following measurements— 

: a. long 23, lat. 6, long. apert. 5°2, oj. lat, 42 mm. 
b, ” 28, Lh 6 3, ” i 62, ” ” 5° mH 
C. » S82, yy GS, ap Ge ” ny De oon 
All three specimens are from near Moulmain ; @ is almost exactly identical with 
Pfeiffer’s original figure of the species; 6 and ¢ are a white and a yellowish liped va- 


riety from Mr. Theobald’s collection; ¢ haa an almost abnormally small aperture as 
compared with the length of the shell. 


11 AnD 12. Cr, tnsrants. (See also fig. 12a; ad p. 204). 
Mr. Blanford is of opinion that Pfeiffer's iisignis is not the same as 
Gould’s, but that it is identical with the form figured by Hanley and Theobald 
sm the Conch. Itonieca. 
sss Phere is undoubtedly a slight discrepaney between Gould's original 
a. figure and description. He states the number of whorls to be 8 or 9, and the 
Ys apex ‘ mamillated,’ while the figure shews it shortly pointed; then again he 
gives ‘length Linch, breadth 3 of an inch.’ The original figure. (whether 
enlarged or not, it is not stated) represents a shell of 25 mm, inlengthnd7 
in thickness ; the second dimension is, therefore, only one fourth of the total 
ee ee eS - . ‘ -— | 
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length, instead of one fifth ; if the latter were the case, the shell would be an 
extremely slender one, and comparing it with Gouldiana, as a shell of the 
same type, I would prefer to consider Gould's figure as more probably correct, 
than his measurement. Now, allowing for these discrepancies in Gould's ori- 
ginal statements, I am inclined to think that Pfeiffer's species is very closely 
allied to, if not exactly identical with, true insignis, but Hanley and Theo- 
bald’s figures certainly seem to be somewhat different from both the preced- 
ing; however, they do not exclude the possibility of representing mere 
variations of one and the same species. Whether the form of the aperture in 
Gould's original figure is slightly exaggerated or not, I think the great ex- 
pansion of the outer lip is decidedly somewhat abnormal, and setting aside 
this point the remaining differences between the shells figured as imsignis 
are not greater than those between the different varieties of loxcestoma or 
Gouldiana., 

In order to clear up the matter more easily I add here (fig 12@) a copy 
of Pfeiffer’s figure of insignis, I greatly regret that I have not got the oppor- 
tunity of examining Mr. Theobald’s two type specimens, figured in the 
Conchologia Indica as ‘ insignis’ and var. gracilior, but possibly I may be 
in a position to supply the deficiency in the next number of the Journal. 

< 15. Cu. vespa. (Ad p. 205.) 

The shell delineated by Mr. Blanford as a variety of vespa may be con- 
sidered as a fair representation of that species ; but I add a figure (15a) 
and description of a specimen obtained by Mr. Theobald at Tavoy, whence 
vespa was originally got, and which is undoubtedly Gould’s species. 

(15a). Cl. testa ovato-cylindracea, ad apicem obtusiuscula, albida, medio 
: subinflata, ultimo anfractu sensim attenuata, haud rimata, fusco castanea ; 
anfractibus sex, convexiusculis, sutura simplict junctis, transversim oblique et 
confertissime striolatis ; apertura subovata, postice rotundate subangulata, 
antice late sub-effusa, intus violaceo rufa, peritremate modice expanso, interno 
oblique fere recto, libero, biplicato ; plica antica, vel inferiore, valde obliqua, 
sub-immersa ; plicis palatalibus novem tenuibus, supera longissima, eireiter 
1:2 man. a margine suturali distante, alteris brevioribus et inter se valde 
inaqualibus. » 


7" 
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Ss aor 19. Craustmra WAAGENT, n. sp. 
ti 01. testa conoideo-turrita, corneo-fusca, apice obiusiuscula, sub-rinata 
ifractibus 11, paulo convewis, sutura simplict junctis, lateraliter api- 
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cem versus paululum concava ; omminis transyersim oblique confertim con- * 
stulato-striatis, ultimo antecedente vix Tatiore, prope aperturam costulato, 
basi paulum contracto, convexiuseulo ; apertura verticali, postice (vel supra) 
angulata ; peritremate modice inerassato, vie expanso, albescente, antice re- 
cedente, interno soluto, antice rectiuseulo, biplicato, plica postiea (aut supe- 
riore) brevi, altera vix conspicua; Tunella distincta, plica longa, tenuissima 
superposita, altera brevi, a terminatione supera lunella haud separate, 

Long. tota 18, diam. 4; long. apert. oblig. 4, ejusdem lat. 2°7 m. m. 

Hab.— Changligalli, prope Marri, Himalaya oceident., ad altitudinem 
circa 9000 ped. angl. detexit W. Waagen. 

This is the most westerly known,species of the genus in India, A sin- 
gle, but perfect, specimen was found by Dr. W. Waagen, together with C7. 
eylindrica, under the bark of an old tree at the above mentioned locality. 
‘The nearest allied species is C7. Tas, but the larger size of the shell, com- 
parative shortness of the two last whorls, larger and more straight aperture 
readily distinguish this new form. 


20. Cr. ARAKANA, Theob. (MLS.) 


Cl. testa stramineo-albida, subfusiforme-turrita, apice attenuata, apertu- 
ram versus subangustata, non rimata ; anfractibus 10-12, paulum convexius- 
culis, sutura profunda simplici junctis, transversim oblique capillaceo strit 
tis ; apertura rectiuscula, sub-rectangulari, antice subrotundata, marginibus 
modice dilatatis et incrassatis, labio breviter libero, fere recto, biplicato, pliea 
antica (seu inferiore) valde oblique intrante ; plicis palatalibus quingue, fere 
equidistantibus et inter se parallelis, supera longissima, ceteris subequalibus, 
Long. 17—20; lat. 38-4; long. apert. 4-4°4, lat. 3-3°2 mm. , 
Hab.—In montibus Arakanensis et ad Mai-i in provincia Sandoway ° 
dicta detexit W. Theobald. - : 
This is the new Arakan species to which Mr. Blanford alludes at p. 205, 
when speaking of C7. monticola ; it differs from this last by its more fusiform 
instead of conoidally turreted shape, its thinner texture, larger aperture and 
somewhat differently arranged palatal folds. Ihave given illustrations of a : 
shorter form with ten whorls and of another with twelve whorls, the former 
is a single specimen from the hills 8. E- of Akyab, the other was collected by 
Mr. Theobald at Mai-i in the Sandoway district. These two forms represent 
the extreme vafiations which were noticed among a large number of speci- 
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Novice oF Tre Manors AND Brevs mmanitise Kacun— 
by Dr. F. SroniezKa. 


[Received 28th May, read 3rd July, 1872.) 


The study of local faunas must, for some time at least, continue one of 
the most important means of leading to a full understanding of Indian 
Zoology. India combines such an enormous variety of physical conditions: 
namely, differences in level, climate and vegetation, all of which have to be 
studied in connection with the animal life, that one is almost lost in the 
chaos of information required, and is very apt to overlook conditions, which 
may be essential for the explanation not only of peculiarities as regards dis- 
tinctions of species, but also of those relating to geographical distribution. 

. Researches limited to single districts are not necessarily liable to these 
disadvantages, because they can more easily command the smaller amount 
of observations, and obtain an acquaintance with the physical conditions 
which may lead to their explanation. 

It is with this view that I have ventured to place on record what little 
“ observed of the Zoology of Kachh. I searcely need to add that I greatly 
ret the incompleteness of the lists, but as the duties of the geologist are 
y different from those of a zoologist, he can hardly pretend to give 
satisfaction to both. During my rather hurried visit, my attention was 
chiefly directed towards the Vertebrata,* and in this branch I attempted to 





* Invertebrata are also by comparatively small numbers represented, as may bo 
indicated by the following notice : 

Of Crustacea I have obtained only two epecies in the strenms,a small Palemon 
which is tolerably common, and a Chirocephalus ( = Branchipus, apud Milne. 
Edwards) ; the latter only occurred in a slightly brackish stream west of Bhaj. Mr. 
Wood-Mason who examined the two species tells me that the latter presents a remark. 
able modification of the antennm.—The Arachnoids, which were specially looked after, 
did not yield more than twenty species, chicfly of the familics Hpeiride and Lycoside, 
and a fow Salticida, Of Scorpions I got four species; Scolopendre three; Juli two or 

three. The Coleoptera commonly seen mostly belong to the Blapside, which form an 
“important article of food to the hedgehog ; Scarabeide and Carabide are comparatively 
few, and still rarer other kind of bectles, Butterflies, on account of the almost con- 

| stant strong winds, are very rarely seen, indeed with the exception of a few 
wi ‘Pieride and Lycenide, and a number of Microlepidoptera, I have *scarcely seen any 
eal other species. The Hymenoptera are mostly represented by Ichnewmonide. Ants are 
4: a real. pest in houses and in the camp, in spite of the dryness of the climate. Of 

ee. ynehota my collection barely contains a dozen species, including the Nepe and “ 
5 Oleade, but they must be more numerous during the wet seasqn. Of Libellulide Et _ 

9 d about ten species, and not many more are, I think, procurable in winter, — 

d ies seen three, the most common is Periplancta germanica, Of Acridide » 


i. .doqen ox Bxice apesine qooarred. 
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note down and to collect what was ‘possible, without interfering with my 
other more important work. The list of the mammals and birds will be 
given in the following pages ; on the reptiles me amphibians I have already 
reported, (see Proce A. S. B., for May, 1872, p. 71); and the examination 
of the fishes was kindly undertaken by Surgeon Major Day, whose paper 
on the subject follows the present one. 
However, before entering upon any details, it will be probably desira- 
ble to say a few words regarding the principal physical features of the coun- 
try, particularly in connection with the mammals and birds to be met with ; 
only adding here that my remarks solely apply to the aspect of the souritry 
during the cold and dry season between November and F ebruary. 
The province of Kachh extends for about 150 miles along the Tropic of 
Cancer, having a breadth of about 40 miles on either side of it, and the Meri- 
dian of 70° eastern longitude passes through it a littleegastward of the centre. . 
The main land stretches along the seacoast from the most eastern 
branch of the Indus to Kathivar, from which it is separated by the Gulf of 
Kachh; to the North and East it is entirely isolated from Sind and the 
eastern Rajpitdana states by the so-called Ran, which was no doubt formerly 
an arm of the sea, but is now very much silted in. It has a varied breadth 
from 40 to nearly 100 miles. During the dry and hot weather some por- 
tions of it are under water and others are so thickly covered with a sali 
deposit, or almost pure salt, that the ground becomes unfit for the support 
of animal life. A wild ass may be seen in the distance, or a desert-lark 
(Certhilauda desertorum) running along the trodden track, but scarcely any 
other animal exists, unless a bird may accidentally migrate from one place to 
another. During the rainy season by far the greatest portion of the Ran 
is inundated, and a good number of the larger water birds are said to be seen 
on it. The slightly elevated ground, which locally forms strips in the Ran 
proper, supports a very scanty vegetation of rough grasses (Oyperacee), and 
of a few scattered bushes of tamarisk &c. ; this part is called the Buni and, if ~ 
- the monsoons are not heavy, it affords rich pasture for cattle during that 
time, but in the dry season even the nomadic Sindees are often obliged to 





Of freshwater shells which, however, also occur in slightly brackish streams, I met 

with the following : Planorbis enustus ; Plan. n, sp,, allied to Cantoris ; Lymnaea luteola 
amygdalus, the latter closely allied to acuminata ; Paludina dissimilis, (melanastoma) : 

exactly identical with South Indian and Ceylon specimens; Bythinia pulchella and 

two other species of the same genus; Melania tuberculata ; Unio cruleus and wae ; 
: ‘and a small Corbicula, apparently very rare, 
ey Of landshells I found Bulimus insularis, B. abbysiniens, B. punctatus, B. camopietu | 
ome two other Bulimi, allied to the last, one slightly and the other very much, th | 
ag Ennea bicolor (cylindrical and perfectly smooth variety) | Stenogy 70 
; Heliw fallaciosa and Tranquebarica, Macrochlamys. pedinus, Succines vitrea 
‘uscula, With the exception of Bul. insularis nous of the shells is 5 
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leave it for want: of watae Whartenr’ interealations of clayey beds between 
sandy layers make a slight accumulation of fresh water possible, Kunda- 
treelets (Prosopis) grow rather abundantly and form little forests, sometimes 
of one or two miles in length, but generally very narrow in breadth. How- 
ever, little life animates these isolated tracts. ‘ 

Among the Kunda Sylvia eurruca, Phylloscopus tristis, Lanius laktora 
and vittatus, Saxicola desertorum (= atrogularis), Turtur Cambayensis, 
Upupa Coylonensis, Athene brama and perhaps a few of the smaller hawks, 
and the ubiquitous Seivrus palmarum are almost all the birds and mammals 
to be observed, in’addition to the usual camp followers, kites, crows, pigeons, 
&c. The herds of cattle and sheep are invariably accompanied by Dierwrus 
albirictus, and wolves, hywnw, and generally also a leopard are not far off. 
On the woodless portions of the Buni, almost the only birds to be seen are 
Spizalauda deva, Alauda triborhyncha, Pterocles exustus, Cursorius Jamesoni 
(=? gallicus), Chetlusia gregaria, and one or two others of the cursorial tribe. 

The little islands in the Ran, called Beyts, are nearly quite unin- 

habited, and on the slightly larger ones a harrier and a stonechat (Circus 
Swainsoni and Saxicola picata), or perhaps locally a stray dove, the pur- 
suer and the pursued are all that an ordinary observer would notice of animal 
life. , ‘ 
* The more elevated ground can be physically divided into three, (or 
perhaps four) nearly parallel ranges, extending almost due east and west. 
Each of these ranges has an abrupt declivity on the northern and a 
very gradual slope on the southern side. Thus the greatest elevation in 
each range lies near the northern edge, where precipitous cliffs and mo- 
derately hilly tracts oceur; but as the greatest height of any of the hills in 
Kachh does not exceed 1500 feet, and as the entire breadth of the hilly 
portions is rarely more than three or four miles, they are not capable of 
producing any essential effect upon, or change in, the general climatal 
conditions. ‘The hills are as a rule only thinly covered with brushwood, 
mostly consisting of leafless and thorny bushes, and oftener they are almost 
entirely bare. 

The first of the ranges occupies Pacham, Karir, Bela and a few adjoin- 

0 ing smallislands in the Ran; their northern declivities are for want of water 
- entirely uninhabited, but each has a long and gradual, though very thinly po- 
pulated, slope to the south. On the eastern and western sides, the ridge fa- 
therabruptly disappears under the Ran, to the south the slope gradually passes 
into the Buni, and Bela is scarcely separated from Wagur, which ts the 
most eastern district, moderately but very irregularly hilly, composed of short 
anges and a few isolated basalt hills ; and towards the west*connected by low, 
ostly cultivated, ‘ground with Kachh proper. The second (the Jora-Hula- 
nan), “range stretebes along the northern edge, and the third, the Charvar 
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and Katrol range, nearly through the centre of the mainland of Kachh. 
These two ranges more gradually decrease in height towards their ends and 
join each other near the western extremities, but diverge on the eastern side, 
the former passing in its prolongation through Wagur. The fourth ratige is 
the lowest, lying south only a short distance from the Charvar-Katrol range, 
and is sometimes not very distinctly separated from it ; it entirely consists of 
basaltic trap and is locally rather thickly covered with bushes and Kunda. 

As the configuration of the ground very much depends upon its lithologi- 
eal structure, I may notice that sandy or shaley limestones only occur in the 
axes of the first and second ranges, but far more prevalent are sandstones 
and shales. Solid basalt and quartzitic rocks occur in isolated hills, or in 
dykes, and there are also a few shorter and longer ridges consisting of varied 
trap-rocks which easily break up in fragments and, if any moisture exists, 
readily decompose. Decomposition goes on, however, at a much more rapid 
pace in the softer rocks, namely, the sandy limestones, sandstones and shales. 
It is indeed often not easy to meet for days with a rock, that would not 
crumble almost under the fingers, unless it be accidentally hardened, by a 
neighbouring basalt dyke, or some other causes producing dislocations of 
strata, &e. 

On account of this rapidity with which the disintegration of the rocks has 
been going on from time immemorial, all the depressions between the hills, 
the ravines and river courses, had been deeply filled up with sand, which with 
equal facility also spread into the longitudinal valleys separating the princi- 
pal ranges. ‘Thus instead of fertile valleys, we meet with extensive sandy 
plains, which are capable of supporting only a very scanty vegetation, and 
the monotony of which is merely interrupted by an isolated basalt hill, or a 
trap or quartz dyke of a few miles in length. There exists some geological 


evidence which indicates, that at least along the northern precipitous slopes 


of the ranges locally a very large accumulation of water had taken place in 
comparatively recent geological time, and then moisture, vegetation and 
animal life might no doubt have in equal proportion been greater and more 
‘prosperous. It was probably also at that somewhat remote time, when the 
great and deep ravines had locally been cut, the existence of which, with the 
present comparatively insignificant water supply, it is almost impossible to 


| explain. But now the fine water sheets have given way to desert ground, — 


3 


on which the sand is shifted about at the will of the agitated atmosphere. 





from the sea side, they seem to take away the 
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moisture, unless the atmosphere be near the point of saturation; and this 
seems indeed to be of very rare occurrence. 

Mr. Wynne, in whose Memoir on the Geology of Kachh® the physical 
geography of the province is briefly referred to, states that the average rain- 
fall for the last twenty-one years up to 1869 was only 14°3 inches ; within 
the three past years the annual fall scarcely exceeded ten inches. Some tracts 
of the country had actually barely a drop of rain during the whole year, and 
these had to be deserted during the dry season by the inhabitants, who 
generally on such occasions betake themselves with their cattle to Sind, re- 
turning to their homes during the following rainy season. 

This state of affairs is not in any way mitigated by a marked change in 
the general temperature of the air. Ice is apparently quite unknown in 
Kachh. On very cold mornings in December and January, I occasionally 
saw the thermometer as low as 35,° but it never sank to freezing point, and 
that comparatively low temperature was observed only along the Ran, where 
the wind blowing across the wet Ran was cooled down. Even in those two 
months the thermometer was rarely under 80° or 90° after midday in the 
shade, and in February, it generally rose to about 100.° In the sun I 
have not seen it a single day under 100 degrees. 

In consequence of this scarcity of rain, on account of the great heat, 
and further on account of the abundance of superficial sandy deposits, large 
rivers are entirely unknown, at least during the greater part of the year, 
The little water, which is supplied by a few springs in the hills, is generally 
lost in the sand before it reaches the desert plain, or it accumulates into 
small pools and hollows.in suitable places, where clayey beds retard or stop 
the percolation through the sand. But in slowly passing through the sand, 
the water becomes more or less saturated with various salts, the consequence 
being that, if any running water at all is to be met with in a stream, it is In 
nine cases out of ten brackish,—not wholesome for beasts and deadly for men, 

But even in the wells, which the people sink for purposes of raising 
water for irrigation, this 1s often brackish, and it is sometimes with the 
greatest difficulty that perfectly fresh water can at all be obtained near a 
village. The simple recollection of the foul and dirty Huid, that one is oc- 
casionally obliged to accept in order to quench his thirst, is enough to make 
one shudder, 

All these elements of physical condition, to which I have briefly refer- 
red, tend towards making the country a terra hospitibus ferox, an expression 
often repeated for want of a more suitable one, or, as an early traveller ex- 
pressed himself, a country fit only for a geologist to travel in. The general 
result of those unfavourable physical conditions is, that we have before us a 
few ranges of low hills of 80 or 100 miles in length, varying in height from 

‘4 Migr dtaiig © Mem. Geol. Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 12 et seq. 
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about 300 to 1400 feet, cither bare, or covered with scanty grass or low 
thorny bushes, and intersected by dry ravines filled with debris and sand. 
Except along their edges these hilly tracts are scarcely at.all inhabited. The 
depressions separating the longitudinal ranges more resemble in the average 
time of the year a desert than a habitable country. The ground is mostly 
very sandy, and although naturally not unproductive, it is sterile for want ° 
of moisture. Enormous bushes of Huphorbia neriifolia take the place of what 
elsewhere might be a forest, or at least a thick jungle, <A few fig-trees near 
the villages is all that may deserve the name of a tree, and even these are by no 
means plentiful. During a tolerably good rainy season, the fields generally 
yield a crop of either barley or wheat, or other seasonal fruits; during the 
cold weather, however, scarcely anything but a very inferior crop of cotton can 
be earned ; and this only locally. A fair crop is, however, generally possible, 
wherever the people are able to obtain a sufficient quantity of water from 
the wells for irrigation. In this they often succeed best in those localities 
which he along, or not far from, a fault in the rocks, because this usually 
stops the escape of water. Whatever mischief the numerous trap-dykes and 
basaltic eruptions might have produced at no very distant geological period, 
it is very fortunate for the country, that they are so numerous ; for I would 
rcarcely hesitate to say that without them by far the greater part of Kachh 
would long ago have become a perfect desert. Each village has, it is true, 
its small tank, but unless the retention of water is facilitated by some na- 
tural cause, it is sure to have dried out about the middle of the cold season. 
Wherever a tank with good deep water exists by the end of February, it is 
“almost certain to have been washed out in a hollow of clayey beds, or it 
rests towards a fault of the rocks, or a quartzite or trap-dyke. In some 
ae cases men might have taken advantage of the natural situation, and assisted 
‘the reservoir by an embankment, but as a rule, the Kachh people seem to be 
rather indifferent to this necessity of human and animal comfort, and in this 
_ special case, one might justly say, the necessity of life. 
Out of the great number of tanks, which are, strictly speaking, the only 
water reservoirs, five or six average a mile, or a little more, in length, and 
might deserve the name of small lakes. In other parts of India they would 
probably be little thought of, but in a dry country, such as Kachh is, they 
are of no small importance. In the monsoon time they are of course of : 
ir " Sy greater extent, but even at the greatest height of the water supply, the low 
__ situation of these reservoirs, sometimes in deep hollows, precludes the use of 
a the water for purposes of irrigation; they are, however, during the cold — RY 
! season the only places to which a large number of waterfowl of all kinds — = 
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mals and birds which I shall dithered in the following pages. Of course 
judging from both the uniformity, as well as the scarcity, of favourable natural 

~ conditions, one could @ priori only expect a very poor faund and flora, The 
vegetation of the country in general, setting aside that of the cultivated 
tracts, may indeed be regarded as a picture of sterility. Very few flowering 
plants are to be seen in the dry season. * Among the herbaceous plants* 
those growing on sandy or saline ground naturally prevail over others, and 
their leaves are often leathery and thick, or sometimes reduced to spines and 
thorns. Among saline plants the most common are Statice Stocksii, Solanum 
trilobatum,anda Pluchea, Of other more common species of herbaceous 
plants I may notice: Trichodesma indicum, Heliotropium supinum and 
strigosum, Solanum nigrum, Crotalaria Burhia, Orygia decumbens, Phalan- 
gium graminifolium, Vahlia viscosa, Salvia eqyptiaca, Convoloulus pluricaulia, 
Cressa Cretica, Polygala Vahliana, Glinus mollugo, Polygonum plebejum, 
Euphorbia thymifolia and £. dracunculoides, Evolvulus alsinoides, Aristida 
depressa, dirva Javanica, Vernonia cinerea, Trianthemum crystallinum and 
T. decandrum, and others. Mr. Kurz determined about one hundred 
species out of a small collection I made; a few appear to be new. The low 
jungles barely deserve this name, for they are almost entirely composed of 
thorny bushes (Capparis aphylla) with little or scarcely any foliage. Among 
others I may mention Tamarix orientalis, Celastrus senegalensis, two species 
of Grewia, and Crateva Roxburghii, the last growing into a tree, also Kunda 
(Prosopis spicigera,) is locally numerous, but scarcely more generally 
distributed than the Cactus like Euphorbia neriifolia, which often for miles 
suppresses all other semiarboreal vegetation. ‘The only fine trees to be occa- 
sionally seen are Ficus religiosa and £ Bengalensis, in the neighbour- 
hood of villages or near wells, where they are planted as a shelter against 
the heat of the day, 

Extensive forests are, as , already observed, unknown, and, naturally, 
we would look in vain for any of the large Carnivora, (except as 
mere stragglers), and the existence of large Pachyderms or Ruminants is 

ps! made entirely impossible. Equally so we almost entirely miss the true 
forest denizens of the feathered tribe, such as the Bucerotida, Picida, Cer- 
2 thiide, Sittide, Phasianide ; a few of the Eastern type of birds like the Lury- 
+ # Jaimide or Treronide are also entirely absent, their geographical distribu- 
ae Laat Being: rather limited. But other families, which might be expected to 
















4 
‘ ,  *Tam ‘indebted to Mr, &. Kurz for the names of the plants. 

2 A: se + ‘Too muc importance is, I think, occasionally attributed to tho so-called laws 
‘s of ae “an ray hical « listribution, independently of other agencies, 4s if these laws were 


ita to ‘the animal, When speaking of the geographical distribution of a species, | 
> in to forget, that these goographical limits are mainly dopendent upon the 
sical r required for, and. suitable to, the existence of a certain species. 
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~ occur, likewise ae very few Seiriekiuate such as the Muscicapide, Am- _= 
pellide, Fringillide, Corvide, &eo. 

Among the brushwoods the common birds are Pyecnonotus chrysorrhoides 
Olocampsa leucotis, Lanius vittatus, Tora Zeylanica, Sylvia curruca, Munia — | 
Malabarica, &c., less numerous are Phyllopneuste rama, Perierocotus pere- 
grinus, Orthodom us longicaudus, Drymoipus Jerdoni, Phylloscopus tristis, 
Lephrodornis Pondiceriana and a few others, while Parus nuchalis or Leu- 
cocerca aureola are great’ rarities. Hunting between the bushes on the 
ground, we meet with Thamnobia Cambayensis, Citrinella Huttoni and Cha- 
torhea caudata; always in company with Franklinia Buchanani, and on still 
more open ground Savicola picata and deserti ( = atrogularis). The above 
are actually the only very common birds, and five of each may at any time 
be seen for every one of any other kind. 

Tn the sandy plains we meet with a great number of Gran, particu- 
larly Otitideand Charadride@. Among these Cursorius Jamesoni (?= gallicus), 
Chettusia gregaria, Lobivanellus indicus, Sarciophorus bilobus, Grus cinerea, 
Houbara Macquenii, are characteristic of the country ; several of these depart 
during the summer, but are replaced during the rains by the Florikan, Sypheo- 
tides auritus, which is said to arrive in large numbers in the rainy season. 

The starlings, grey partridges, pigeons, and doves keep, naturally enough, 
near the villages. In the fields few other larger birds except Geronticus , 
papillosus and Buphus coromandus, and occasionally Grus antigone, are to 
be seen; of smaller birds Agrodroma campestris and several species of larks 
are common. Both Grallatores and Natatores are abundant on the small 
lakes and tanks. Indeed scarcely a pool of water, if only thirty or forty 
feet in length, will be met with without some species of Actitis or Totanus, 
but particularly common are Himantopus intermedius, Spatula elypeata 
and Querguedula crecca. On the somewhat larger tanks one is certain to 

meet besides these with the gadwall (Chaulelasmus streperus), the pintail 
-  — (Dafila acuta), the little grebe (Podiceps minor), and also Limosa ego- 
3 ecephala and one or the other of the white Herodias. Naturally in an open 
4 country, where sport is comparatively easy, birds of prey would not be want- 
bes, * ing, and amongst these Duleo jugger, Hypotriorchis chiquera, Aquila fulves- 








* 
ep “A change in the physical conditions of a country will be rapidly followed by a corre- r 
| it ding change in the fauna, either decreasing or increasing, and thus th geogra- i 
“ _ : phical limits of a species hecome mainly dependent wpon physical conditions, To give 
an example, I mean, that if for instance one of the low hill ranges of Kachh, | . 
~~ averaging a height of a few hundred feet, was replaced by one of similar mineralogical — i, 
r . rf character and of an average height of 5000 feet, we would very soon find it we 
Siememerhe abandance of Malabar forms, although these would be absent = 
1 the intervening desert country. An actual example a 
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cens and Buteo ferox are to be seen almost everywhere ; many others are 
more local. 


Perhaps a better general idea of the character of the vertebrate fauna 
might be formed, when we inquire what the country is capable of support- 
ing all the year round, and at the same time exclude those animals, the 
existence of which mainly, or entirely, depends upon the presence of man 
and his habitations. . 

, Among the mammals we find the Rodents most prevalent,—Gerbillus 
erythrourus, Sciurus palmarum, Lepus ruficaudus,—the.firetbeing by far the 
most common, and next come the Indian antelope and gazelle ; thus all 
vegetable feeders. 

If we exclude from the 160 species of birds, which I obtained, the so- 
ealled camp-followers, we find that about half the remainder are migratory, 
therefore merely winter visitors. And although some of the migratory birds 
may in a favourable hot season remain in the country, others which are gen- 
erally considered as permanent settlers often partially migrate to more suit- 
able localities in India. Among these I may mention for instance Ceryle, 
Pratincola, Coracias, Ptionoprogne, Caprimulqus, Citrinella. Therefore, in 
an ordinary summer season I certainly do not expect that more than about 
one hundred species of birds are to be met with in Kachh, really a very small 
number, when compared with what one is used to observe on a similarly 
large area in many other parts of India. 

Of Reptilia and Amphibia I have observed thirty species ; and, 
although this number is decidedly larger during the rains, not more than 
half a dozen of them are really of common occurrence. (Comp. Proc. A. 5. 
B., May, 1872, p. 71). 

The fresh-water fishes, which I collected, belong, according to Dr. Day, 
to eighteen species; there is only one Siluroid among them, most of the 
others belong to the Cyprinida, and one is a Cyprinodon, the first species 
of the genus known in Indian fresh-waters. However small the number may 
appear to be, I almost doubt if it could be much increased ; for where 
rivers are almost unknown, and where half of the tanks are liable to disap- 
pear for several months during each year, and where besides such a number of 
skilful fishers*® are vagerly employed during a time when the water is lowest, 
sia have not much chance to prosper. 


* About forty species of Grallatores and Natatores. 
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MAMIALTA,* 
Primates. 

I have only on a single occasion seen a Preshytes which appeared to be 
in a wild state. It came towards the evening to drink at a tank some dis- 
tance from the fort Kanmir (in the south-eastern part of the Wagur district), 
and as its entire face was jet black, I presume, it was more likely P. pria- 
mus than the Bengal P. entellus, but I could not approach sufficiently near 
to ensure the identification, 

Besides that, I saw both Znuws rhesus and Macacus radiatus ih capfi- 
vity, but they appear to have been imported. 





Chiroptera. 
The notes on this order have been kindly communicated to me 
by G, E. Donson, Esq., B. A., M. B. 


fam, Touxo.oprrp2. 
PHYLLORHINA FuLYA, Gray. 


Of the specimens of this species obtained, two, a male and female, were 
taken at the same time and place. The fur of the female specimen is bright 
golden yellow, that of the male white at the base of the hairs for more than 
three-fourths their length, the remaining portion to the tip dark purplish 
brown, ‘The male is larger than the female which is apparently not quite 
adult, 

This proves the identity of Ph. fulva with Ph. murina and Ph. cinera- 
eeus, and leads to the belief that PA. ater and atratus are also synonyms of 
the same species. ‘This remarkable variableness of the colour of the fur is 
not, however, confined to this species, it is met with also in other Rhinolo- 
phine bats ; in PA. larvata, Horsfd., for example, where the colour of the fur 
varies from bright orange fulvous, with brownish or ferruginous tips, to 
bluish black with black tips, a circumstance which has given rise also to 
much confusion, as the species has received as many names as the different 
colours of its fur. The same remarks apply to the species of other families 
of Chiroptera, notably tothe Prenorrm». 

Other male and female specimens of this species were also obtained about 
the same time, the fur of all presents the same colour:—white with dusky 
tips to the hairs, This shows that the colour of the fur in PA. fulva 
does not depend on locality, or season. The smaller size of the fulvous 
female specimen referred to above, taken with its less perfectly developed 


The systematic names and further observations on the species recorded will be 


lata kn Jordon’s ‘ Mammiils of India,’ except in o few cases where a special reference, 
| on or a description, is added. m 
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teeth, and apparently not quite complete ossification of the extremities of 

. the metacarpal and phalangeal bones, indicates age as a very probable cause 

* of the differences of colour that have been observed. The young of the first 

and second year most probably present this golden fulvous hue which gra- 
dually changes to white, as the animal attains the adult condition. 

The following table gives the measurement of the two specimens first 


“referred to; and of another, an adult female, from the same locality, with 
white fur, tipped with purplish black. 
. S$ © 
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Generally distributed, but not common, 
» Fom. Rurvoromarimx.* 


Ruroroma Hanpwickr, Gray. 

This species is extremely common, usually taking up its abode im 
wells. All possess large accumulations of fat posterior to the anus, in much 
greater quantity than usually observed, the mass of fat in many individuals 
probably much exceeding in weight the remainder of the body. 

Fam. Nocrrioyxrp». 
Tarnozous Kacuinensis, Dobson, n. sp. 


In form, colour of the fur, and size corresponds very closely with 7, 
ta  saccolaimus, Geoff, but easily distinguished by the complete absence of the 
- gular pouch in both male and female. A synall fold of wing-membrane forms 

a shallow pouch in the angle between the radius and, fifth metacarpal bone, 

much less developed than in Z. longunanus, Hardw. Ears as m Z. saccolat- 

" “mus, but slightly larger, and the tragus is naked ; inner margin bordered 

_- with a row of small papules. | 
are Ss se ® Thave formed this family, provisionally, for the reception of the genus Rhino. 
Ce. soma of which the type, Rh, Hardwickii, is the sole representative, This genus has 
heen classed by Drs. Gray and Peters with the Megadermatide, bug, on carefully com~_ 
eae ia aknleton of Megaderma lyra with that of Riinopoma Hardwickit, I find not 
w of Nuctilionide than to Megaderma, 
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Fam, 
VesPERUGO Keys. Blas. Sub-genus Pipistrellus, Gray. 


VESPERTILIONID.®. 
Genus, 

. 

PIpIsTRELLUS LEUCOTISs, Dobson, n. sp. 


Ears triangular with rounded tips ; outer margin slightly concave be- 
neath the tip, then, convex, emarginate opposite the base of the tragus, and 
terminating inasmall lobe. Tragus slightly curved inwards and rounded 
at the tip. Glands of upper lip well developed, causing a slight depression 
on the face behind the nostrils. Tail long, wholly contained within the 
interfemoral membrane. A well-defined, rounded lobe posterior to the cal- 
caneum. 

Ears, sides of face about the eyes, interfemoral membrane, ante- 
humeral membrane, and that portion of wing-membrane along the sides of 
the body, white, very translucent; remaining portion of wing membrane 
sepia, traversed by white reticulations. Fur, on the upper surface, black at 
the base of the hairs for about half their length, remaining portion light 
yellowish brown; beneath, somewhat similar, © 
‘The fur of the head extends forwards as far as the labial prominences 
- which are thinly covered with a few short hairs; in front of the ear and 
a: . about the eye the side of the face is almost naked. On the upper surface 
a the fur of the body extends outwards, covering the proximal third of the — 
Sang and the wing-membrane thence, backwards, to the knee joint ; pos- 
teriorly, the anterior third of the interfemoral membrane is covered ; beneath 
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Upper incisors long, blunt, with a distinct cingulum ; outer incisors 
minute, searcely exceeding in vertical extent the cingulum of the inner ones, 
placed close to their sides, and separated from the canines by a small space 
on either side, First small premolar in the upper jaw, in the angle between 
the closely approximated canine and second premolar, very minute, not dis- 
tinguishable without a lens. 

The following are the measurements of two adult male specimens, The 
measurements in the first column are those of a specimen in the Indian 
Museum from Rajanpir, sent by Dr. W. F. Murray, Assistant Surgeon 
8rd Panjab Cavalry, and not previously described ; the second column relates 
to the Kachh specimen. 

Hab,—Rajanpair, Panjib frontier ; Kachh. 

Inches. Inches. 
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Besides these four species the only other bat I observed was a large 
Pteropus, of the size of Pt, medius, Tem.; I saw it on several occasions 
about Bhuj, but failed to secure a specimen. 


Insectivora, 

The only shrew which I obtained, and which is far from common, be- 
longs, according to Dr. Anderson's determination, to Crecidura murina, Lin. 
Of hedgehogs also one species occurs. It represents a new species. 
Errvacevs (Hemrecursvs*) Pictus, n. sp. 

Head elongate, pyramidal ; snout produced, considerably extending be- 
“yond the lower jaw, with the nostrils somewhat swollen, representing a longi- 
tudinal slit on the upper side; ears moderate, obtusely rounded at tip, and 
rather abruptly truncate laterally-; a very conspicuous, almost perfectly nude, 


* Fitzinger (Sitz, Akad, Wien, M. N. Klasse, 1867, vol. 56, part I, p. 858,) uses 
this name in a generic sense, as distinct from Erinaceus, 
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tolerably broad space extends from the hind head towards the middle of 
neck ; spines, beginning on neck slightly in advance of a line connecting the 
anterior basal edges of the ears, almost regular in young, but distinctly ir- 
recuarly* interwoven in the more adult; each spine white on the basal half, 
then with a broad blackish brown ring, followed by a yellowish white 
tip, only the extreme point appearing slightly dusky; each is further 
surrounded by sixteen to twenty longitudinal grooves, separated by much 
broader and very finely tuberculated ridges; the minute tubercles being 
laterally compressed. Limbs long and slender, each with five claws; tail 
very short and concealed. , 

Snout, extending on the upper side as far as between the eyes and from 
there stretching as an oblique band through the eyes to the base of the neck, 
dark brown with very few whitish hairs intermixed ; ground colour of ears 
brown, but thickly set with whitish hairs, lower jaw round the edges brown, ‘ 
chi# and throat whitish tinged with brown in the young, almost perfectly 
white in adults ; fore-limb beginning at the middle of the forearm, the hind 
limbs entirely, including the region of the vent between them andat thetr sides, 
and the tail chocolate brown; soles of feet blackish and all the claws white. 
Moustaches brown, whitish towards their tips, the longest nearly two inches. 

An oblique streak in front of and below the eye to the angle of the mouth, i 
hind head and all round the neck, involving the base of the ears, the entire 

lower side from the chin, including nearly half the length of the fore-limbs, 

and extending backwards as far as the region between the hind-limbs white, 

the lower side being thinly clad with hairs which are throughout arranged in 

small tufts, each tuft evidently corresponding to a dorsal spine, as if each of 

the spines had been dissolved into its original component parts. 

Total length of a specimen 5°5 inches; distance from tip of snout to 
anterior angle of eye O'S; length of ear 0°55, and the greatest breadth 
about 04; length of carpus to tip of claws 0S, the same of foot 1 inch, the 
heel tubercular ; tail 0-4 inches, thickly covered with hair, 

Besides this @pecimen which is the only one I preserved, I saw several 
others in the western part of Kachh, and some were decidedly larger; one 
measured 6°83 inches, the distance from the tip of snout to the eye being 
= nearly 1 inch, and to the base of the ear nearly 1°5 inch, There are also 

several specimens of this species in the Indian Museum from the North West 
) Provinces about Agra, and from Rajpitaina, One of these measures nearly - 
: a inches from tip of snout to end of tail, | bre 
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-® The regularity of the spines seems very much to depend upon the attitude of , 
the animal, When the animal is at rest, and the spines are in their natural p paition, — 
they are ns a rule regularly directed backwards, but the moment the animal rol nits 
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In comparing the present species with the descriptions of hedgehogs known from 
Asia and adjoining territories, and which belong to the section Hemiechinus,—charac. 
terized by having the ridges on the spines tubereulated and five toca on all feet,—l find 
that 2. #ethiopicus, Ehrenberg, = EB, brachydact ylus, Wagner, is most closely allied to it. 
It slightly differs in coloration, in having the forehead white, the chest brownish; each 
of the tubercles on the spines is seated on o separate eminence, and the tail is 
longer, Other siffiilarly coloured species are FE, algirus, agypticus, pallidus and libicus, 
all from North Africa, but thoy more or less differ in structure. Besides that there 
are two other African apocies EB platyotis and pectoralis,® both of which are quite 
different in coloration, and E£. auritus, Pallas and h ypomelas, Brandt, are from Nor- 
thern Agia. 

From India Jerdon describes out of the sectién Hemiechinus, EB. collaria and mmié- 
eropus, the former being found in Northern, the latter in Southern India. 

Tn collaris the ears are externally somowhat indented, but not to any particularly 
large extent, The spines are rathor long and cylindrical, usually with a broad black 
tip, each is surroundrd by 22 to 24 longitudinal grooves separated by equally broad 
ridges, which are rather sharp and somewhat distant! y finely tubereuluted, 

Very closely allied to colluris are no donbt Bennett's BE. Grayi and spatangue: BOeh 
from the Himalayas ; but uutil authentic specimens had been examined, it does not 
appear aivisable to identify all three, 

In E. Grayi each spine is stated to be yellowish white for more than half ita 
basal length, followed by a narrow blackish ring, and again white at the tip. The 
coloration of the head and underside does not appear to differ from that of colleris. The 
ears are said to bo long, obtusely pointed, but scarcely thickened towards the tip, 
and laterally not emarginate. 

Zi. spatangus is said chiefly to differ by the regular position of the spines, but 
this is a character which very much depends apon the position of the body. It seems 
probable that the type specimen is only a young one of E. Grayi, should this really 
prove to bo distinct from collaris, 

EL. mentalis, Gray, also from the Himalayas, is recorded as distinguished from 
othors by a black chin; nothing further is known of it 

In micropus, which is undoubtedly the samo as nwdiventris, the spines are thin, 
rather short, with a long point and of a similar colour as in E. pictus, but each is sure 
rounded by 17 or 18 longitudinal grooves, separated by only very little broader ridges 





| which are provided with moderately distant blunt, and nearly rounded tubercles, 


From Afghanistan, Blyth described E. megalotis,¢ which in cojguring more resem- 
bles hypomelas than auritus, exch spine being dusky at base and near the middle, and 
blackish brown towards the tip, which again is paler. Each spine is further surrounded 
by about 28 to 30 longitudinal fine furrows, separated by about equally broad and fine 
ribs, which are minutely tuberculated ; some of the ribs are occasionally thinner than 
others, This character alone separates megalotis from the two other allied species 


_with large ears, ' 


‘In lobking over the specimens of hedgehogs in the Indian Museum I noticed an 


apparently now species which was lately collected by Dr. Henderson when accompany- 
ing the Yarkand expedition, and I shall give a short description of it under the 
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| © Fitainger in Sitzb. Akad. Wien, M. N. Klasse, vol. 56, part I, p. $59, 
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Swirds inhabiting Kachh. [No. 3, 
Brinaceus (Hemiechinus) albulus, n. sp, | 

Snout very long and pointed, ears moderate, ovate at tip; spines irregularly 
placed, much as in pictus, but comparatively longer and thicker; ench of them is 
dusky at the base, then up to half its length purely white, followed by a blackish 
brown ring, its breadth being only about one fifth of the total length, tip largely white 
and rather abruptly pointed, the result being a prevalence of white colour on the upper 
surface of the body. There is no perceptible nude space between the oats, and the spines 
begin immediately on the hind neck, and the larggst on the back are fully one inch 
long. Each spine is surrounded by 24 to 26 fine longitudinal furrows, separated by 
minutely tuberculated ridges, scarcely wider than the furrows, The tail is almost as 
short as in pictus. 

Head entirely rufescent above and at the sides, except npper mandible towards 
the angle of the month, this being white ; base of cars also whito, as well as the entire 
underside, which is thickly set with long hairs, passing into a slight raufescent shade 
on the sides of the belly. Ears, lower portions of front and hind feet and tail dusky 
brownish, being thickly intermixed with short, white hairs; moustache brown, whitish 

ds the tip. Claws strong, five on each foot, very pale brownish. 

The only specimen measures very nearly seven inches; the ear slightly exceeds 
one inch ; distance from tip of snout to the angle of the mouth not quite one, to the ear 
slightly more than one and a half inch. Dr. Henderson gives the locality, ‘Langur 
near Sanju; Yarkand,’ and the native name * Keepa,’ 

The only known form to which the present species is closely allied is B, ltybieus, 
Ehrenb., which has similarly grooved and similarly coloured spines, but they are de- 
cidedly shorter, and the coloration of the other parte of the body is different. 

From all the above noted species which, as Lstated, are referable to the section 
Hemiechinus, BE. albiventris, Wagn., differs by having only four toes on the hind feet, 
and the spines sulcated and smoothly ridged. The type specimen, which is 6°65 
inches long, is believed to have come from the East Indies, but its precise locality is 
unknown ; it is in the Berlin Museum. The distinctive characters noticed also occur 
in the Mgyptien FE. Pruneri, and Fitzinger separates both as‘ Peroéchinus.’ 

The true Erinacei have five toes on each foot and smoothly striated spines. Of 
the five species known only FE. evropeus, namely the Siberian variety, may be found 
in the Himalayas. 


Carnivora, 
Ursus labiatgs occasionally occurs in the Wagur district, and I was told 
of a specimen having been shot on Béla, but it is evidently only a very rare 
straggler. . . 


T have not on asingle occasion seen either a marten (Jfartes) or a weasel 


-(Mustella), though I was told that at least one species of each does occur, 


Of the Felida#, both the lion (7 leo) and the tiger (/ tigris) extremely 
rarely occur as stragglers from Kathivar, they had been formerly shot in 
Kacbh territory, and a century ago they might have been more common. 

The larger yariety of the pard (#. pardus), usually called panther, is up 


~ to the present time not uncommon in some districts. It keeps to the thinly — 
SSS. 
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The common jungle cat (7. chaus) is the only representant of the small- 
er Felide, and though not abundant it is met with occasionally throughout. 
the country. 

The red lynx (2 caracal) is, however, certainly rare, as it likewise is in 
other parts of India. “I have only seen one animal shot some years ago by 
the Rao of Kachh, but I heard of it in different parts of the country. Like 
the pard, it seems to be very fond of digging after Uromastix Hardwiekii, 
which in common with some of the inhabitants it appears to find a very 
tasty meal, 

J. jubata, the hunting leopard, was seen by me only on one occasion 
in the Wagur district (north of Chitrore), but [ could not obtain any in- 
formation as to its further occurrence. It seems to be scarcely known in the 
western and southern parts of Kachh. 

The striped hywna (JZ. striata) also occasionally occurs in the eastern 
parts of Kachh, and about the Rann islands. I have, however, nowhere 
heard of a single Viverra or a Paradoxurus, which no doubt prefer ferest to 
open country. 

132. Herpestes griseus, called by Jerdon the ‘Madras Mangoos,’ ts 
the only species of this genus, and generally distributed, though not very 
common. Body of a male 18", tail 15" ; a female which I shot was somewhat 
larger. The general colour of the fur above is (in winter) brown, grizzled 
with white ; the longer hairs are adpressed and very long, particularly at the 
gides, each with four to five dark brown rings, separated by pale white, the 
two colours passing into each other by a rufous brown tint, which, during 
the summer, in some individuals at least, appears to prevail over the dark 
brown, and when in older skins the brown fades, the rings may be described 
as rufous, but they certainly are not so in fresh skins. The white rings 
generally have barely a tinge of yellow, in some specimens they may be said 
to be pale fawn colour. The elongated hairs at the lower side are broadly 
tipped with fulvous fawn, and those at the end of the tail are mostly of that 
colour, which in so far may be said to be concolorous with the body, The 
sides of the snout, particularly in front and about the eyes, are distinetly 
rufous, more so in the male than in the female, and the entire head is algo 
tinged with more rufous, than any other part of the body. Ears light brown, 
thickly set with short hair, more mixed with white in front than behind. 
General colour below fawn, the rings on the hair being pale brown and on 
many nearly obsolete. Feet in front rufous brown, speckled with white ; 
claws brown, pale towards the tips ; soles dark fleshy brown; muzzle 
reddish brown. 

The Indian Wolf (Canis pallipes) is tolerably commdh in the Wagur 
district and on the, Rann, but less so in Western Kachh, while the jackal 
(0. ‘) abounds everywhere, Pariah dogs are, as may be imagined com- 
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‘mon enough, and some very much resemble in structure and colour the 

wild dog (Cuon rutilans), but I have not heard of the occurrence of this 
latter in a wild state. 

Both the Indian and the desert fox, Vulpes bengalensis and leucopus, the 

latter generally called the silver-tailed fox, oceur ; the former I have shot only 


in the north-eastern districts, but the latter appears to be more generally 
distributed, though not very common. 


Rodentia. 

The homely Seturus palmarum is the only species of squirrels to be met 
with, both about habitations and in the Kundu jungles. 

The cround is claimed by the desert Jerboa-rat, which Jerdon identified | 
with (No. 171) Gerbillus* erythrourus, Gray.t I do not think that 
there is any other animal equally common throughout Kachh, as is this rat ; 
it does of course not frequent stony and hilly ground, but is most abundant 
in the sandy districts between bushes, as well as between fields and on grassy 
plains ; its barrows sometimes extent over hundreds of square feet without 
interruption. The size and colour of Kachh specimens perfectly tallies with 
Jerdon’s description, Near habitations it usually comes out only in the 
morning and evening to feed, but far away from them it is to be seen out of 
its hole at all hours of the day. Asa rule, it feeds, I believe, on roots of 
various herbaceous plants, and more rarely on seeds. 

I hardly need to mention the occurrence of the brown rat (lus decu- 
manus) and of the common Indian mouse (JZ. urbanus). 

Hystrix leucura is the common porcupine of the country ; it is usually 
found on higher undulating desert ground, thinly covered with jungle, or 
on more elevated plateaus where brushwood occurs. 

Lepus ruficaudatus is very -abundant throughout Kachh, There is, (at 
least in younger specimens) a conspicuous white band from the nostril 
through the eye ; the ears are lined internally with dull white, and externally 


_ towards the tips with blackish brown or black; the tail has in the young 
) only a slight rufous tinge above, 





Ungulata. 
Equus onager, the wild ass, is entirely confined to the most causheattbe, | 
“ble and | desert parts of the country near the Rann, or the Rann itself with its 
po islands, I have seen it on two or three occasions in crossing the Rann, 
but an approach to it even within half a mile was out of question. , 
‘Sus indicus is generally distributed, and fine sport may be had ap 


a temporarilye swampy, localities, mostly near the Kann. - Orewa | 


pederion, Marne. Appendix, p. U1, — 
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1 also met with solitary specimens, or small panies of young, within the 


hills, as at Jora. 

The common Indian antelope, Antilope bezoartica, is only found in 
the eastern parts of Kachh, towards Rijpiitana, while the Indian gazelle, 
Gazella Bennetti, occurs abundantly throughout the country. Jerdon 
(Ind. Mamm. p. 281) says that ‘ Gazella Christii, Gray, from Sind and 
Kachh, is said to be paler, and with the horns more slender, and smaller than 
in the Indian gazelle, and with the tips abruptly bent inwards.’ T have seen 
a great number of animals shot in different parts of Kachh, and preserved 
also a few skins, but they do not exhibit the least difference from the 
* Chinkara’ of Central and Northern India. | 


AVES. 


In the subjoined list I have included only those species of which I 
procured specimens, and of the identity of which I had been able to satisfy 
myself. In addition to these I observed a small number of others, and 
although the identity of some of them appeared to me at that time toler- 
ably certam, I shall note them separately ; for with the number of very 
closely allied forms one cannot be cautious enough in avoiding mistakes in 
determination. Among the species which I have not procured are: Astur 
palumbarius which I saw on several occasions kept by falconers, but I could 
not obtain information that the specimens were procured in Kachh. At 
the beginning of November, I noticed on the Jora hills a solitary speci- 
men of a Centropus, it was either rufipennis or viridis. Both, Alauda 
gulgula and cristata, do, I believe, occur, and I was under the impres- 
sion that my shikari secured specimens, but on examination none were re- 
presented. Carpodacus erythrinus was seen on two occasions in January. 
I am also tolerably certain of the occurrence of Tringa minuta, Nume- 
nius arquata, Herodias alba, Anas boschas, Mergus castor, Casarca rutil- 
la, Podiceps cristatus, Anser indicus and cinereus ; all these, besides a 
great number of other water-fowl, were seen on the large lake at Bhimsir 
near the Denodir hill, and also S. W. of Barasir in the Charvar range. At 
the former locality I also observed one or two species of Gallinula, and a 
small Porzana. On two occasions I saw in the western part of Kachh 

what at the time I took for solitary specimens of Ciconia alba, and on one 
oceasion a solitary Cie. nigra, When crossing the Rann from Kachh to 
-Pacham early in November, I noticed several swans, but at too a great 
gigs = ‘distance for it to be possible to form an idea as to the species the birds 
belonged to ; a large Cursorial bird was also rather comm6n, but I could not 
get a shot at him. him. It had the appearance of a gigantic Chettusia, being 
about dou ble. the size of Ch. gregaria, and somewhat similar in coloration. 
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2.° Orodrse: wALyus, Not common. 
56. Gyps Benoatensits. Very common. 
I examined several nests in the second half of December and in January ; 
all contained only one egg. On the 11th January at Kunria, one nest had 
a nestling which must have been a week old. 
6. Nerornron Gryerstanvs. Very common, 
8. Fanco pereartncs. Not common. 
10. F. scuacer. Very common. 
During January, I have generally seen them in pairs, and on the 10th 
Feb., near the village Tappur in Eastern Kachh, a pair had a nearly finished 
‘nest on a large Kundé, near the edge of a tank, The bird is a great 
favourite with native Falconers. 
12. F. Bany.onices. 
Comp. Faicdien't in Ibis for 1871, p. 240. \ 
Only a single male specimen was seen and shot near Kantkote in Wag- 
gur district, on 12th January. 
16. Hyrorniorcuts (TuramtTta) cnicquersa.t Very common. 
17. Tosunccnvs anavparrus. Common. 
93. Muicronisvus BADIUs. Common. 
I shot one male and two capcnrash in December and J anuary, all had the 
” vis bright yellow. J£—wing 7°5, tail 6, tarsus 1's. F—wing §'6—8'9, 
tail 7°2—7-4, tarsus 2 inch. 
24. <Accrprrer nisus. Not common. 
. 25. A. (Hierasriza) vimcarus. Not common. 
* 99. Agua BrrasctatTa, Gray and Hardw. Not common. 
Comp. Brooks in Proc. Asiat, Soc, Beng., April, 1872, p. 65. 
Jerdon says that bifasciata, Gray, is the same as vittala of Hodgson. 
¥ 99. A. FULVESCENS, Very common. 
& _ 45. Burro rerox. Very common. 
he T have seen hundreds of these birds, all were of the J. cannescens type, 
g. but not one of the uniform coloured type, called fuliginosus by Hume, The 
 Jatter I got from Kotegurh near Simla, (Comp. Jerdon in Ibis, 1871, 
2 ?p. 338). 
48, Porrornts TEESA, Common. 
51. Cimcvus PALLIDUS, Sykes = = Swarssont, Smith. Very common, 
aE Gray (Handlist, I, 37) gives Sykes’s name the priority. Fart 
65. HAiastrur opus. s 
Only seen near the sea shore. a a 


m . Wee numbers prefixed to the names correspond with those in Jerdon’s Binds 
’ or their nearest allies, 

= would decidedly profer adopting the 
sea tiecaivertes the latter well kno 
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56. Mrinvus govrypa. Very common. 

_ The details in coloration are exactly as recorded of govinda, though 
they do not in any essential point appear to differ from those of affinis 
(Comp. Hume, Scrap-book, p. 320). Measurements of two specimens : 
wing 17°5 and 17; tail 10°6 and 11°25; tarsus 2:1, midtoe without claw 
16 and 1°83, its slaw straight O-7 and 0-75; bill from gape 17 and 165 
inch, This is as far as I saw, the only kite found throughout Kachh. 
A pair was breeding on a tree near Sumrasir on the 14th November.* Gray 
(HandL, I, 26) gives melanotis, Tem. and Schlegel, which was shewn by 
Blanford to be identical with JZ major of Hume, as a ae of govinda, 
but he places affinis of Gould in a distinct subgenus. JL affinis is added to 
the Indian fauna by Jerdon in Ibis for 1871, p. 343; but are these two 
races really specifically distinct ? 

67. Orvus vuneartrs. I have seen it only on tices occasions. 

69. Buso (Urrva) Bencarensis. Not uncommon in rocky ravines, 

76. ATHENE BRAMA. Very common. 

82. Htrunpo rustica. Common. 

Wing 4'6; outer tail feathers 3°6, central 1S; tarsus 0-4; midtoe and 
claw nearly 0:7 inch. 

84. H. (Unomairvus) rrmuirera. Common. 

This, Jerdon writes,‘ must stand, it appears, as 17. rificeps, Lichtenstein,’ 
but he thinks that the differences, said to exist between the Indian and 
African form, as pointed out by Mr. Gould, ‘may perhaps still hold good.” 
Mr. Gould (Birds of Asia, Part xviii) says, that African examples differ by 
being smaller, by having a lesser amount of rufous on the top of the head, 
and a shorter tail. Now, these must be admitted to be very variable charac- 
ters, in the Indian bird at least. I measured specimens with the wing 
varying from 4-4 to 48, and with the central tail-feathers from 13 to 16 
inches long. The rufous on the head changes in Kachh specimens, (shot 
in winter), from deep rufous brown to a pale rusty. 

85. bis H. (Linni1a) Enyrroryora. Very common, 

Wing 4°1 to 4.3, tail 28 to 3:3. True daurica occurs in the Satlej 
valley, where it is far from rare, and I also have a specimen of it from Western 
Bengal, shot by Mr. Ball during the winter of 1570; it is, therefore, not a 
restricted hill form. It differs not only in size, but also in the form of 

- the bill, this being in dawrica more contracted towards the tip and slightly 


longer. 


90. PTIoONOPROGNE concotor. Very common, 
Wing 4 to 4°2, tail 1-9 to 2 inches, thé central feathefs from O-1 to 0-2 


ee te | have seen a pair of govinda copulating on Sth September, and before I left 
‘ -Caloutta on 10th October, they had their nest ready in front of my window. 
ée 
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inches, shorter ti the ie ones, The species is very abundant and its 
favourite haunt are tanks or grassy slopes of hills, 

91. Prionorroaye ruresrnrs. Not very common. 

I saw the species repeatedly hunting over tanks, in company Ww with AZ. 
rustica, The measurements are slightly smaller than those given by . Jerdof, 

112. Caprriavnevs Asraricus. Not common. 


118. C, Mannatrensts. Shot a single specimen on 26th January, 
a at Daiselpir in Wagur district, between ficlds. The bird perfectly agrees . 
with that described by Jerdon. 
117. Menrops vinipts. Very common. 
128. Coractas trypica. Common. 
129. Hancron Sayrnensts (= ruscvs). Common. 7 
The largest specimen measures ; wing 5, tail 3°5, bill at front 2:3, from 
gape 2,9 inch. (Comp. Ibis, 1872, p. 4.) 2 
134. ALvcepoO BenGatensrs. Not common. 
Wing 2°8, tail 1°3, bill at front 1°5, from gape 1°9, tarsus 0°35 inch. 
136, CrryLe rupts. Common. 
Wing 5°2 to 5°6; tail 2°75 to 3, bill at front 2°2 to 2:5, tarsus O-4 inch. 
Of two pairs shot the males are slightly larger than the females. 
145. Pat#ornxis Trorqguatus. Very common. 
160. Pievs (Leroricts) MAMRATTESSIS, var. 
An idem P. Blanjfordi, Blyth! 


:. This is the only woodpecker which I have met with in Kachh. It would 
be difficult to identify it from Jerdon’s account, and I give, therefore, a more 


complete description. 
| Forehead and part of top of head pale yellowish brown, with a more 

a or less distinct golden lustre, (not pure yellow as Malherbe calls it) ; in , 
$. the male occiput crimson, laterally extending to above the eyes, in the 
>.” female dull yellowish brown, in both the occipital feathers are conspicuously 
dary | lengthened ; neck above with a broad uniform dark brown streak from 7 

+. the occiput downwards ; lower neck, back and rump with longitudinal brown- 
ish black and white streaks, each feather being black along the centre; on 
bene, fe base of the lower tail coverts the white predominates, but of the longer = 
tail coverts each has a large triangular central spot; tail blackish, each == 
oe: feath r with 5 5 or 6 transverse, on the quill interrupted white bands ; shorter. 24 : 
| ee i wing | coverts nearly uniform brownish black, longer coverts and all the — a, 2 
m2 ‘< wing - feathers with along the middle of each feather interrupted bands, — | 
es ~ eae ies dusky brown, and the white on them suffused with pale eulpl vu BS i 
wries and ffrtials much datker, particularly on the outer Ww be L res, - 
id the eye, about the angle of the mouth and « shins, ront fulvo 


erts fi " ' ae or Ling ashy 5 sides of nec kk, ¢ Coe" _ bre 
" ey SaaS ; a 
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in the middle almost pure white, a brown broadish band extends from behind 
and below the ear coverts to the sides of the breast ; lower plumage and 
under tail coverts dull white with a brownish streak to each feather, a 
crimson patch on the middle of the abdomen; the white bands on the tail 
feathers“are tinged with pure yellow, particularly towards the tips of the 
feathers. Bill plumbeous; feet blackish ashy. Wing 8°75 to 3°9; tail 2°3 
to 2°45; bill at front 0°8 to 0°9, from gape 1- to 1-1; tarsus 06 inch; foot 
about 15. Fourth primary the longest, first 2°2 inch. shorter, second 
O-4 and third 0°05 shorter than the fourth which exceeds the fifth by only 
a trifle. 

These are the average measurements (from skins) of three males and 
two females ; the former differ from the latter only by the crimson occiput, 
and sorfietimes also by a slichtly smaller size, &e. = ® 

Not common, but occurring throughout Kachh, in the thinly wooded 
parts of the province, on trees as well as on Euphorbia bushes, It is a rather 
shy bird, and has a particular liking to hunt for insects towards dusk; I 
shot it often when it was almost dark, flatly clinging to the bark of a tree. 

Looking at the comparative small size of the Kachh birds, I was at first 

. inclined to separate them as a distinct species, but, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Hume, and after careful comparison, I am convinced that they represent no- 
thing more than a local race of Maharattensis. I find that all the specimens 
of the latter from Bengal and Central India in the Museum have less white 
above, the white spots on the feathers being smaller, and that their 1st pri- 
mary is a little shorter and narrower, being 0'8 inch. long, while in the Kachh 
variety it is usually broader and 0°9", or even 0°95" long. But in both it has 
three white spots on the inner web and one at the base of the outer web. The 
proportions between the other primaries agree in both. The bill m Central 
India Maheratiensis is a little slenderer at the base and altogether some- 
what longer. The wing, I find, to differ between 4 and 43 inches, but a 

9 specimen said to be from Simla has the wing only about 38 inch., and 
Beayan (Ibis, 1865, vol. I, p. 410) gives the wing of a female from Manbhum 
as 3°55 inch. 

Blyth’s P. Blanfordi (Journ. A. S$. B., XXXIT, p. 75), ‘is just barely 
separable as a race,’ as its author truly remarks, I do not believe that it 
| differs specifically ; that is, I believe, that the Barmese bird is connected with 

‘ true P. Maharattensis by intermediate forms of indefinable gradations. The 
type specimen has the wing 4, tail 2-45, tarsus 0'7, bill at front 0-9 inch, 
The white blotches on the upper plumage are again slightly larger than in 
the Kachh variety, but in all details of coloration both perfectly agree, 
"The first primary is in the Barmese type only about 0°6 inches long, and the 


a 


iy hs 2nd and 8rd are comparatively also a little shorter, but they do nob — 








appear to have attained their full size in that specimen. It is noteworthy 
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to observe that such a Siete form of eons pesker, as P. Maharattensis 
represents, deviates from the type on the two “extreme limits of its geogra- 


Pphical distribution in an exactly similar manner, namely, by esto oagahe in 
size and adding more white to its plumage. ry phe wo 


214. Kupyyaarys nonorara, Linn. ames. ee ® 
EB. orientalis apud Jerdon. Comp. Ibis for 1869, vol, v, p. 338 and for ‘1872, 7 Pp. 415. 


Rare during the cold and dry seasons, but said to be ver y common in 
the rains, when it breeds. 


. / 


220. Taccocva sIRKEE, 
Above dusky brownish grey with a slight greenish lustre, which is most 
distinct on the tail, tertials, secondaries and tail feathers with close duller 
crossbars, only perceptible in certain lights ; top of head with a slight rufescent 
‘tinge ; feathers on head and neck blaék- shafted, clistening, ee in front, 
the remainder on the upper side brown shafted: lores and chin whitish, 
sometimes with a faint reddish tinge, above and belie the eye narrowly 
white, bristles on eyelashes black, pure white at base; upper breast’ ashy 
very shghtly tinged with ferruginous, lower breast, vent, sides, lower wing 
coverts and tibial feathers pale ferruginous ; lower vent and lower tail coverts 
dusky ashy brown; outer tail feathers dark brown, broadly tipped with 
white. Average measurement of 3 specimens ; Wing 6—6:25 ; tail 9 to 
9 5; tarsus 16 to 17; bill from gape 15 inch., cher ry red, sallow towards 
the tip and the upper mandible blackish at the side. 

om T have seen this bird only on a few occasions ; it hides itself usually 1 in 
Euphorbia bushes, and is most difficult to flush. Often it Manages: to run 
from one bush to another at a tremendously rapid pace, pr sing, its body 
+ Lae ground like a rat. I have seen it feeding ou insects on the ground, 


ee Wie 

| : TA) enn . 
_, ® I take this opportunity of drawing attention togvhat appears to me to be often 
| @n a priori somewhat unnatural explanation of facts. When a naturalist has noticed 
-——s amd described a form which combines the characters of two well marked races, or 
ss species, and the geographical distribution of which  fulls within the limits of the two; 
other naturalists are, often without hesitation, ready with an explanation instating, that: 
, the intermediate form is ‘ evidently a hybrid between the two.’ This in many,instances 
aed plausible, but is it natural? or even @ prior probable ? These questions 
2m to me to require thorough study and examination, Why should we a priori 
» that there exist two entirely distinct types F Does it not look more ‘natural | 
ome a privri that the so called intermediate form within the geographical Hmit 
of a certain type is the typical species, and that, as it extendas, it deviatea in a soma- 
By ‘S what different manner in various directions? and that the peculiarities acquired in 
e orderto maintaine subsistence at certain localities may even remain conatint and be 
_ inherited within those certain local limits ? —I think in many cases this latter explntia- 
n will prove to be the more probable one, dithongh I donot by Wish to” 
d ist pogesie: the fine . (Malas Pe - Sct f 
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234. ARACTINECIIIMA ASTATICA® = cunnvcanta, Linn. Common. 

On one oceasion L shot young male while sitting on the top of a tree, 
about 40 feet high, and engaged in occasionally darting after passing insects, 
which it appeared to catch, every time returning to its perch like a fly-catch- 
er. In four males, wing 2°05 to 2°2 inches, tail 1-25 to 15; bill 0°65 to 
O'7 ; tarsus 0:6. 

255. UPUPA NIGRIPENNIS, Gould, vel Ceylonensis, Reich. 

Comp, Jerdon, Ibis, 1872, p, 22 

Wing 5:3, tail 3°8, bill at front 1°75, tarsus 0°S inch. ‘The posterior 
feathers of the crest have distinctly white preceding the black tip, but the 
first primary has no white and the succeeding have it on both webs. The 
4th primary is barely longer than the 5th, the 1st is 2°5 inches shorter than 
the 4th ; the 2nd is 0°7 inches shorter, and the 3rd 0°1 shorter than thes4th. 
There is scarcely any ashy colour on the sides of the neck or breast. 

Jerdon says, that the ‘ white spot onthe first primary is occasionally pre- 
sent,’ I may add, it is also the case as regards the white on the crest. What 
is then to rémain to be the distinctive character between the present form 
and epops? T have great doubts about the Indian hoopoe being separable 
as a sufficiently distinct and definable species. There is no distinction in 
plumage, and the only difference I can sce, in comparing about half a dozen 
specimens of each, ig, that nigripennis, or Ceylonensis, is a smaller and 
lighter bird, with the first primary shorter and narrower, Still 1 cannot 
but doubt, that even these characters are so far constant, as to be of any 
use in defining distinct species, I am sure the European, Indian and even 
the Barmese hoopoe are merely local races of one species, not possessing a 
single character constantly distinct in one from the other. 

I only saw few specimens at the end of October and in the beginning of 
November, but towards the end of the latter month, they became more 
numerous ; it is, however, not a very common bird in Kachh, and must be, 


to a certain extent at least, migratory. 


256. Lantus (Cotuyrrot) Lantrona. Very common, 
Wing 4°1 to 44, tail4-4to5; bill at front OG to O7 ; tarsus 11 
to 1:3 inch. 
~ Some specimens have a distinct white superciliary edge above the black, 
others no trace of it; the inner plumage on breast and vent sometimes has 


avery fail ey wash, exactly as is often the case in the European 


gt I s not see the benefit of changing the name osiatice to that of currucoria as 
caitre hte by Jerdon, both being Linne's names. The former is rewined by G. R. Gray 







im ‘Hand-list, 


G. BR. Gray adopta Collyrio, Moebr., 1752, for the group of Lanius excubitor, 


> reserving Line's namo Lanius for tho typo o L. cristae: 
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excubitor ; all the tail feathers have at leasbstheis extreme tips white, even 
the central ones, but only visible after a fresi*moult, Kenia: is also the case 
in the two next species), 

A> full account of this species will be found in Proce, Z apn Soe, 
London, for 1870, p. 595, by Mr. Dresser. On p. 596 the author says, ‘ rump 
and upper tail coverts white,’ the description being taken from an old Pan- 
jab bird. Now, it is strange that in about a dozen of specimens which I 
shot in Kachh, and some of which are decidedly very old birds in full 
plumage, the rump and upper tail coverts are albescent grey, in some the 
latter may be called greyish white, but that is the utmost limit of white. 
In fresh moulted old specimens the extreme terminal edges, of the upper 
tail coverts are blackish, but they appear very soon to wear of. Perhaps the 
distinction of possessing the rump and upper tail coverts white applies to the 
winter plumage, which I do not know. 





. 257. L. eryrnronorvus. Rare. 
260. L. yirratus* (= Hardwickii, auctorum), Very common. 
262. L. aAnenartvus.; Rare. ‘ 
Bill at front 0-42 to 0-45, wing 3°5 to 3°6; tail 3°3 to 3-45, tarsus 0°9. 
These measurements are somewhat smaller than those generally given of the 
species. The young is striped in the usual way on the sides of neck and of the r 
body, and on the chest. The light coloured band on“the rectrices, such as is 
noticed by Viscount Walden in Ibis, vol. LI, p. 224, is only occasionally _ 
present, perhaps in old birds. The species migrates during the summer 
to Western Tibet, where I saw it in the Indus valley. 


265. TrpHropornis PoypicertAna. Not common, 

The wing varies (in four specimens shot) between 3:3 and 3:4, none is 
35 inch, The two outer tail feathers on each side are white, except at the 
base and towards the tip, there being only the sub-terminal outer, or both 
webs dusky; the 8rd and 4th last tail feather on each side generally haye 
also a white edge about the middle of the outer web. 





276. Prnicnocotus PrrREGRINUS. Very common. 
_ The orange wing patch does not extend on any of the outer webs of. 
pee Pienie Wing 2°5 to 2-6, tail 2-7 to 3; tarsus 0:6 inch, F 


Pah 
i (not = 
= rule - Penrcrocorvs ERyTMRoryervs. Not common, 
F, I have occasionally seen flocks of this species hunting over high grass = 
4 on dried up portions of tanks. In the jungles it is more often seen single, 
or in pairs. | 
K” a Ibis, 1868, iv, 316, + Somp also Jordon in This, 1872, p. 115. . 
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278. “Diervnvs* ADDIE TUS, Hodges, Very common. 

Average pf four specimens, young and old: bill 07 to 0-8; wing oe 
to 5°65 ; tail 5'S to. 64, tarsus O'8 inch, 

I have never seen a herd of either cattle, or sheep, or goats, without a 
number of these birds accompanying it; they start with the herd in the 
morning and return with it in the ev ening. “ 

The specific name macrocercus is restricted for the Java species. 
292. Leucocerca aureona, Less. = albofrontata, Frank. Very rare. 
861. Perrocossyruus cyaxeus. Rare. 

365. PLawnesticus arroouLanis. Rare. 

(Comp, Journ. A. 5. B., 1868, vol. xxxvii, Pt. Il, p 35 ) 

Bill at front 0°G to 0-7 ; wing 5-3 to 5-4; tail 4° to 4-1, tarsus P29: 
$85. Pycroris srmvensis. Very rare. Jo: 
Bill 0-43 ; wing 2°55 ; tail 3-7 ; tarsus 1 inch. Baba) 
438. Cuarorwea cavpata. Extremely common. : 
459, OTOCAMPSA LEUCOTIS. bdo common. 

Wing 3 1 to 3°4; tail 3°2 to 3°5 ; tarsus 0°75 to O'S inch, 

462. Pycnonxotus cunysorruomes, Lafr. = pusillus et pseudocafer, 
Blyth... Very common. . 

467, Tora ZEYDANICA. Very common in low tree jungle. 

Size the same as that given by Jerdon. Males and females had exactly 
the same colouring, during the winter, but 20 black above, fhe hind head 
and backare, however, in most specimens blackish green. In this stage they 
appear only to differ from ¢yphia by their triflingly smaller size. (Compare 
Hume, Jour. A. 8. B., vol. xxxix, pl. ii, p. 117, and Stoliczka, ibid, p. 310). 

480, THAMNOBIA CAMBAYENSIS. 

(Comp. Journ. A. 8. B., 1868, vol. xxxvii, Pt. I, p. 40.) 

Extremely common throughout the country. The size is exactly the 
same as that of the southern form, known under the name fulicata in India, 
“Male specimens which I shot in February had the upper plumage decidedly 
rather darker, in fact almost black, tinged with blackish brown, while speci- 
mens which I shot in November and December are almost entirely brown 
_ above, but the upper tail coverts are in all greenish wlossy black. It seems 
* to” me clear that the two forms, as presently distinguished, merely represent 
seasonal or local faces of plumage of the one and same species. 

I observe that Gray (Hand-list, I, p. 211) unites them under the name 
ih Sag reserving the name Sulicata, Lath., for a South African species. 


te This seneric name is retained by G. R. Gray, and Bhuchanga of Hodgson 
bs onsidered as & synonym of it; but if tho birds of tho type of D. dongicaudatus should 
=7 all be distinguished in a separate group from those of the type of D. furcatus, 





i Miaslasts = 8 name should be retained as a subgenus for them, though I almost 





that» real necessity exists for it. 
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* 481. Pratincona CAPRATA. Very rareg, * 
ee. 483. P. Inpica, ? = rvsicona. Very common. 
* Comp. This, 1870, vi, p. 167, and.1871, p. 27. 

@ Wing 2°65, tail 2, tarsus 0'85,-bill at front 0-4 inch, 

This is the only specimen I saw durite the whole winter ; I shot it near 
Bhij on 2nd January, Gray (Hand-list, I, 228) retains the Indian’Bush- 
chat as distinct from the European, but I still think their identity can 
hardly be questioned, although Indian specimens may generally be smaller; 


I certainly disbelieve the existence of two se parable species in Tndia a 


rubicola and indicn. “As faras IT remember I have seen in 1867 European 
specimens with all the distinctive peculiarities in eolour of P. viudica, Hi- 
| Analay an specimens of which I then compared with the former. 
453%. PRavTINCoLA MACRORMYNCHA, n. sp. 
I shot atthe beginning of 1872 two specimens of a Pratincola, (pro- 
bably females, the sex Was unfortunately not deter mien), which appears 


to be distinct from any other ‘as yet known. 

. 3 General plumage, above, dull Drown, all the feathers margined with 
a pale isabelline or fulvescent whitish, most broadly on seapulars and tertials, 
pron Eis “narrowly on the quills ; upper tail coverts nearly entirely uniform pale ful- 


. -vescent or sandy, only along the centre of a darker hue, Central tail feathers 

_ brown, the sueteeding also brown and very pale rufescent fulvous about 

v@ basal half of both webs, (not along the shafts), the rufescent colour 

gra lually, not abruptly, passing into the brown; outer web of last tail 

*, Wholly sandy or pale fulvescent white, and all have pale*tips which, 
5 ever, easily wear of. “Lores and supercilium sandy white ;, ears dusky, 

oe A Ther plumage fulveseent white throughout, with a slight shade of cream 

s ar _ eblour, all the feathers on their basal halves are dark slaty, which is also 

i ‘the ease on the upper plumage, Jill and feet nearly quite black. Total 
ak oe length about 5:2” to 55"; wing 2°85" to 2°9 inch., first primary nearly 1”, 

3 and. 1:2" shorter than the second, which is very nearly equal to the 6th and 

Ise 24" 2 aapieet than the fourth, this being the longest ; the 3rd and 5th are 

a bequal and very little shorter than the fourth; tail 2°1 to 2°25, tarsus 

095 to O97: bill at front 0-45 to 0°5, from gape 0°72 ; hind toe and claw 

a 0°57, hind claw alone 0°3 ; mid toe with claw 0.72 to 0° 73 inch. The size 

> “of the bill, which is rather narrow ‘and Saxicoline, and the length of the legs 

- readily distinguish this apparently new species; it is not the female of 

be P. rubetra, this having the basal half of the tail white, and the bill shorter 












bis 9! and broad at the base. It is also not a female or young of P. caprata, 


‘moreover the length and slenderness of the hind claw does not agree | with 
rer ie Sai ht Pratincola, nor even meth seeing but wT BS enough \ Ma x te 
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One of the two speciinags was shot in Ja anuary near Rapir in the. 
Wagur district, and the other-in February near Bhuj, in both cases in 
an open desert country with scanty low bushes. These were the only two 
specimens, which I saw, but possibly the bird may not be so very rare ; for I 
could never pay undivided attention to an ornithological subject. 

489. SAXICOLA PICATA. | 

Comp. Hume, in Ibis, 1870, vi, p. 283. 

Wing 36 to 3:75, tail 2-5 to 2-8; tarsus 0-9 to 0°95; bill 0-4 to 05. 
The female has exactly the same distribution of the colours as the male, 
but the black is replaced by blackish grey, the chin is rather whitish grey 
and the ear-coverts somewhat rufescent. 

One full plumaged male has an indistinct white stripe above the lores, 
and all the tail feathers are distinctly tipped white, the black being subterminal. 
Some apparently younger males with a dusky black plumage have the fore- 
head paler, but none shews the very marked creamy colour noticed in Gould's 
capistrata, whichgvas shown by Hume to be a young male of picata. — 

491. §. Isapetiona, Riippel, (= sealtatrix, Menét.). Rare. 

Comp. v. Pelzeln in Journ, fiir Ornithologie fiir 1568, p. 27. » 

Wing 3°75, tail 2°3, tarsus 1:17," bill at front 0°57. <A specimen from — 
’ the the Somali country, determined as isabellina by Blyth in the Asiatic 

Society's collection (now Indian Museum), only differs in having the wing 

about 0-2 inch longer, (comp. 'Tristram’s statement in Ibis, 1867, p, 94) ;both — 

* have the blackish streak between the base of the bill and the eye, and . > 

plumage is in every detail the same. 


491éis, S. Krxeat, Hume. (Ibis, 1871,*pe 29). 

A single specimen was shot in Wagur in January, and I do wr 
remember of having seen another. Wing 3°55, tail 2°3, tarsus L-, bill at 
front 0-56 inch. ‘The first primary is 1°75 shorter them the Srd. The 
coloration exactly agrees with the specimen deseribed by Mr. Hume, who 
kindly pointed out to me the bird amongst a number of females of the next 





species. 
492, S. pESERTT, Rippel, = atrogularis and montana, Gould, 
; - Very common, ‘The wing of five males varies between 3°6 and 3°9, tail 


: 25 to 2-7, tarsus 0°95 to 1:05, bill 045 to 05 inch. Most of the females 
are a trifle smaller (wing 3°5 inch.), than the males. 
I have ho doubt that Mr. Hume is correct (Ibis, 1870, vi, p. 288) in 
considering Gould’s S. montana as the summer or breeding plumage of 
‘  atrogularis. In Journ. As. Soc., 1868, xxxvii, Pt. II, p. 42, I have parti- 
. et noticed the pure white on the median portions of the wing feathers 
on n Tibetan s} specimens, shot during the summer, and regarding which von 
=F Pelz zeln (. Ih ee) Pp. . 80 says that they agree with an Egyptian specimen. of 
Y Aes ” 
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_ I perfectly remember African specimens of S. deserti which I repeatedly 
compared in 1SG7 ; thoy were no doubt on the whole a little smaller (on the 
average, I find in a note: wing 3°5, tail 2°5, bill at front 0°45, tarsus 0°95), 
than most of Indian specimens, but there was not the least difference in 
structure and colour between the two. Now, as Indian specimens occasion- 
ally equal in size Afritan ones, and as the former, which ‘undoubtedly 
represent one species, differ in the size of the wing from 35 to 4 inches, I 
do not see,—with all respect due to the opinions of Messrs. Gould, Blyth * 
and other eminent ornithologists—any reason in regarding the Indian birds 
as specifically distinct from the African deserti. All we ean say is, that 
African specimens are as a rule lighter and smaller, while Indign specimens 
are as a rule slightly heavier and larger, but I do assert that there are to be 
found specimens perfectly equal in size from both countries, ; 
494, CERCOMELA FUSCA. \4 
TI have only seen solitary specimens in the hilly districts, between low 
bushes. The birds have much of the habit of a Petrocossyphus. 
y= “497, RvTICILLA RUFIVENTRIS. 
. This is the only redstart which has been observed ; it was tolerably . 
abundant from November until the end of February, “ 
oat. k shot 3 males and two females, and the measurements of all are con- 
siderably smaller than those given by Jerdon: 4, wing 3°2 to 3°3; tail 
bs 24 to 9-6, tarsus 0°9, bill at front O-4 inch. The females are a little 
a smaller. a . 
- ———s«#&&80. «~Orrnoromus Lonarcaupus. Common, S¢ 
_  Lores and eyelids white. Tibial feathers pale rufous. I shot a specimen _ 
while hunting for insects between large stones of an old embankment at : 
the Sir-talao in the south-western part of Kachh. It looked in every crevice Le 
or hole, disappearing and emerging again from among the stones, just liké 
a wren. Other specimens I often saw hunting on the ground in Euphorbia 
pushes. | ; 
536. Prot oraciiis. Not common. 
Lores extending on the supraciliary -edge white, tibial feathers, pale 
rufous. = ee 
BAA Dis. Dryvowvs Jerpont, (Blyth). | iy > 
tee Pp. ? n.sp, Jonrn. A. 5. B., xi, p, 883 and xiii, 376. 
/_ © — Pp Jerdoni, Blyth, J. A. 8. B., xvi, p. 459. : 
oy Upper plumage entirely, and more or less distinctly, rufescent brown es 
margins of wing coverts, tertials and upper tail coverts slightly more tinged ‘\. 
primaries on the edges of the outer webs pale rufes t ; er 
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edge of wing, lower wing coverts and all,wing feathers about the 





















inner webs (not quite extending to the tip) rafescent w' a ni 
percilium and round the eye white ; ear coverts white at the aie 
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greyish towards the tips, the erey colour also tinging the sides of neck. 
Lower plumage very soft, luteo-rufescent whitish, white on chin and ab- 
domen ; tich coverts and lower tail coverts pale rufous, Tail above with 
rather close, but not very distinct, dull cross bars, all except the two centre 
feathers with an indistinct subterminal dark band and a well developed dull 
white tip. Bill above dark brown, paler towards the edges and below ; feet 
pale fleshy. 
Length about 7 inches; wing 2:05 to 2°20; tail 2°75; tarsus 0°75; 
bill at front 0-42, from gape O62 inch. (These measurements are taken 
from two carbolised specimens.) 
This is undoubtedly the bird which Blyth first noticed as distinct from 
D. sylvaticis, naming it subsequently D. Jerdoni, but uniting it afterwards 
with D. longicaudatus. Jerdon (Birds, India, IT, p. 180) doubts the cor- 
rectness of this identification, and very properly so, I think. I have carefully 
compared the type specimen, presented by Jerdon, and I have no doubt that “ 
it is a distinct and good species. The type measures; wing 2°1, tail 2°6, 
tarsus 0°72 inch., (bill imperfect). This type specimen exactly agrees im 

' plumage with those from Kachh, and there is another specimen received sinee 
by the Indian Museum from Nagpitir, very likely presented by W. T. 
Blanford. It is als6 exactly of the same size, as the type. 

I found the species not unfrequently between low bushes, but secured 
‘only two specimens, which I prepared with carbolicacid. Mr. Hume kindly 
informed me that he named the bird Drymoipus rufescens, noting the 
distinctiéms from allied Indian specics.* . 

644. Dryaroreus LONGICAUDATUS. 

In two specimens shot on 26th December, the primaries are edged with 
very pale rufous. There is no dark subterminal band on the tail, but all 
except the middle feathers pass into albescent towards the tips, which are 
conspicuously narrowed in one specimen. Lores, supercilinm and round the 
eye white. -The two specimens were procured in moderately high grass at 
the edge of a tank near the village Wandfa, in the 5. Western part of 
Kachh. Wing 2°85 and 2°93; tail 2-4 and 2°8; tarsus 0°75, bill at front 
0:42 Inch. 

551. Franxnrsta Buenanant? (an Cleghornie Jerdon). 

Out of three specimens shot in November and December, m one the 
upper coloration is rufescent brown and the head above almost quite rufous 
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ee 654. Pnynnoscorys raysts. Not common. 
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with paler shafts to the feathers ; a second specimen is paler, beélite slightly 
olivaceous brown, Wings. dull brown, primaries edged with olivaceous 
white, secondaries with pale rufescent; edge of wing white; iniddle tail 
feathers very conspicuously cross barred, the others dark or blackish brown 
with white tips, the outer edge of the outermost feather is wholly white. 
Lores, round the eye and the lower plumage white ; ear-coverts whitish, tinged 
with pale ashy towards their tips; sides of neck and breast tinged with 
bluish ashy ; sides of belly, the abdomen and lower w ing coverts, with ful- 
vescent, and the tibial feathers are slightly rufeseent. Bill brown, basal 
half of lower mandible whitish ; legs Heshy, darker on the toes, Wing 2°05 
to 2°1; tail 2°5 to 2°6: tarsus O-7 7; bill at front 0-42 inch. 
ts the third specimen the upper plumage is still paler than in the other 
two, ashy brownish, and the rufescent on the head very slight; in other 
respects it is exactly the same. Wing 1°95; tail 2-45 inch, bill and tarsus 
the same, as in the two previous specimens. The more ashy and little smaller 
bird is probably the female or young, but I had not determined the sexes. 
The birds were very abundant, flying from bush to bush, almé®t invari- 
ably in company with Chatorhea caudata, and feeding mostly on the ground 
between the bushes. | 
Should this bird be Jerdon’s 7. Cleyhornia? “(Comp., Ibis, 1867, 
p. 24). It is a trifle smaller than Jerdon’s measurements of Buchanani, 








1s but I can see no very perceptible distinctions between specimens of that bird 
x in the Museum and those from Kachh. Gray gives F. Cleghornia, in Hand- 


list, Pt. I, p. 196, as a distinct species, and Blyth says that it differs from 
— Buchanani by ‘having the upper parts pale rufescent brown.’ I dare 


this question, but several specimens of Buchanani, which I saw from the 
North-West, are paler than the Kachh birds. | . 
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ae 4 say a good series of the birds from the N. West Provinces will easily settle 
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| oa 653. Pry.iopnevsre nama, (apud Jerdon). Not common. 


_ Inall birds which I observed, and which are referable to this species, — 
- fas distinguished from the smaller Calomodyta (? Iduna) agricolensis, 
Hume], the first primary was about 0°7, inch. long, but in some birds 
the third is equal to the fourth, in others the fourth is a trifle longer than 


the third ‘primary, there is, however, no possibility of distinguishing the birds on 
either by plumage or size. The roundness of the ridge of the bill towards — 


wad 


its tip also slightly varies. Wing 2°4; tail 2 to 2:15; tarsus 0°75 to O75 ; ts a 


: Boils front 0-4, 
_ This species is referred to by Gray (Handlist, I, p. 209) as a synonym be, 






species. The identification is very probably co 
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0°25; from gape 0-48. Although this specimedt-slightly differs in size from 
others, as usually recorded, and although its upper plumage has a decided 
greenish tinge, it agrees in every other respectwith the Indian ¢ristis, and 
not with the European rufus ; but the difference can scarcely be made out, 
without well préserved examples of the latter species, such as I had oecasion 
to see in Mr. Brooks’ collection. Slightly faded specimens of rufus are 
scarcely distinguishable from fristis, but 1 doubt that many specimens of ‘the 


latter oecur withont a trace of ggen tinge in the upper plumage, as represent- 
ed in Gould's figure in. ‘ Birds of Asia.’ 


581. Syptvia (ApopnaNnevs) onpuea. | Rather rare. 

The measurements of two ¢ specimens perfectly accord with thoes 
given by Jerdon. Top of head black in both. ‘The outer tail feathers are 
nearly all white on the outer webs, and also on about the terminal (not 
basal) half of the inner web. pur 

Gray (Hand-list, I, 214) retains for the Indian species Bly th’s name 
S. Jerdoni, as distinct from true orphea of Europe, Africa and Palestine. 
But wifft are the definable distinctions between these two ? 

583. Sypvia (STeEnParona) curruca. Very common. se 

Average measurements of four specimens: wing 2°5 to 2-65; tail 

2°25; tarsus 0°75 to O'S; middle toe with claw 0°G to 0-7 ; bill 0°36 inch. 
Comparing these measurements with those of Jerdon, the bill and tarsus 
ave exactly as in ewrruca, but the wing and tail are very nearly as large as 
in the South Indian &. effinis,* and as Blyth says (This, LS67, p. 28) 
that the latter only differs from the former by a somewhat larger size, and 
not in plumage, it is, I think, after all not improbable that they represent 
only one species with slight variations in the size. The amount of white 
and its purity on the outer tail feathers varies: the latter are nearly all 
white, or with the basal half of the inner web dusky, and again in others 
the inner web is nearly to the tip dusky, but the shaft is always black, 
~The white is pure in some birds, but certainly less so in others. The 
second last tail feathers are generally tipped white, but not invariably. 

Tristram gives as a ‘constant distinction’ between the Indian and the 

_ Ewidpean birds, ‘ the outer tail feathers are nearly all pure white, and the 
others tipped with pure white’ in the former, but these are most decidedly 
aE: yariable characters, as far as the purity of the white is concerned. Gray 

-list, I, 213) does not allow ewrruca in India, but only effnis; and 
i te Blocks (J. A. 8. B., XLI, Pt. II, 1872, p. 81) seems to have no doubt on that 
. point. | Before accepting this decision, I should like to see the differences 
~ pointed out which exist between qfinis of all India and curruca of Europe 


2.000, of. the riginal types in the old Asiatic Society’ 3 collection has the 
27h, tho bill is slightly larger than in any curruce I saw 
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and Palestine. Ican only say that it appears to me far more probable, 
that all are curruca, than that the Northern Indian bird is specifically 
separable from the European, 

589. Moracimnna Maprrasparensts, Gm. Not common. 

Wing 3'°6 to 38°7; tail 3°9; tarsus 1; bill O6. These measurements 
are somewhat smaller than those given by Jerdon, but the coloration agrees 
perfectly. A male and female, which I shot on 24th October, had the chin 
and throat still black, with only very few wimte feathers intermixed. 

591. Moractnta Dukuunensts. Common. 

¢ wing 3°6; tail 3°75; tarsus 0°95 ; bill at front 0°5. 

Sige So, “y OO 7 ey CBy a ao AED: 

These are the measurements of a pair which I shot together on 31st 
January at Raépir in the Wagur district. The female ts slightly smaller 
than the male; it has the ashy above and the black on the wings, on the 
tail and on the gorget, less pure, and the head above and nape are uniform 
with the upper plumage, #@ ¢., grey. The white on the forehead is of less 
extent and less pure. J erdon’s description of Luzoniensis 18 so cen®¥fal that 
it could equally apply to the present species, which has the white band at 
the side of neck continuous. 

598bis. BupytTEs MELANOCEPHALA. 

There were few of these birds seen before the end of December. Of 
several which I obtained, none has a trace of a white or yellow supercilium, 
Specimens shot in January had the top of head partially brownish grey, 
some of the feathers, however, changing to black. Chin whitish in front 
and the breast with some dark spots. About the middle of February I 
saw a great number of these birds with the underparts very bright yellow, 
and the top of the head perfectly black. 

Wing 3-2, tail 2°75 to 2°9, tarsus 0°85 to 0°95; bill 0-45 to 0°5 inch. 

Mr. Brooks has kindly shewn me his series of Indian and European 
B. flava, cinereocapilla and melanocephala, and I can only say that 
the male adult birds of these species are very well murked and easily 
distinguished, whatever difficulty there may exist in discriminating young 
and female birds, or those not in full plumage. 

(Comp. Notes on B. flava and its varieties, in Ibis, 1871, p. 138, and 
Brooks in J. A. S. B., XLI, Pt. II, 1872, p. 82). 

594bis. Bupyres catcaratus, Hodgs. Rare. 

A specimen shot on 2nd January near Bhuj agrees in colour with Jer- 
don’s account of B. citreola ; the Wack begins to change from grey to black, 

| which latter colour, according to Brooks, distinguishes calcaratus from 
 Sitreola ; the former also has a slightly larger bill and tarsus. ‘The megsure- 
ments are: wing 3°25, tail 3, bill at front 0°55, tarsus 0:96, hind claw 0-4 
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602. AGnoproMa CamMprstnis. Common. 

646. Panvs nvenarss. ; 

I shot two specimens during December in the Western part of Kachh, 
and I saw a few more at various other localities, but the species is decidedly 
rare. It frequents low jungles, thin and thorny, such as they are in» 
Kachh. 

Above, glossy black, somewhat duller on back and tail; nuchal pateh, 
a band about the middle of the wing, extending only to the basal por- 
tion of the inner web of the second primary, the extreme tips of all wing 
feathers, the greater part of the margins of the outer webs of the three or four 
last primaries, a narrow subterminal outer edge of three or four last seconda- 
ries, the broad outer margins, also involving the tips of the tertials, the first 
outer tail feather entirely, the second nearly so (except on shaft and on the 
edge of inner web), the outer web of the third last, and the tips of all the 
succeeding feathers, (decreasing to the centre one), white. A broad black 
band from the lower mandible along the centre of the underside to. the 
abdom®, broadest in front and on breast. Sides from the angle of the 
mouth to the lower tail coverts including white, on the side of breast, the 
belly and abdomen, tinged with very pale but distinctly fulvous green. 
Tibial feathers white in front, black behind; some of the longest lower tail 
coverts are blackish at the base of the inner web, the remainder all white. 
Wing 2°7 to 2°75, tail 2:1 to 2°25; tarsus 0°65; bill at front 0-35. Bill 
black ; legs plumbeous, very stout. 

This is probably the most northern part of the country in which the 
species occurs. The two specimens above described slightly differ in size and 
coloration from Jerdon’s description and figure of a South Indian example, 
but both evidently are the same species. 

663. Corvus (ANOMALOCORAX) MrprprIcus, Hodgs. 

This name is adopted by G. R. Gray (Handl., LI, 14) for the Indian 
crow, ©. splendens, Tem., being referred to Java and Sumatra, It is the 

~ only representant of the Corvide, but is very common throughout Kachh. 

654, AcRMOTHERES TrIsTIs. Very common. 

In several places I saw this species associating at dusk in great num- 

: bers near tanks where there was high grass growing, and at night fall they 
disappeared under a tremendous noise like shooting stars in the arundinaceous 
forest, with the peculiar rapid turn in their flight, exactly as Stwrnus vul- 
garis does in Europe. 

‘The entire plumage is much duller in winter than in summer, and is 
exactly like that of 4A. fiweus. The first primary is minute and the fourth 
the longest. In one specimen, the second primary is cntirely white, and 

_ some of the first tertials are also white. This is evidently an accidental 
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variation i in the plumage, peeps the first step to whinism. The wing 
varies in four specimens from 5:5 to 5°9; tail 3°5 to 3°75; tarsus 1-4 to 
16; bill at front 0°65 to 0-7 inch. 

G35. AcRIDOTHERES GINGINIANUS. 

Not very common, except locally in the eastern parts of Kachh (Wagur 
district). In young specimens from Bengal the bill is blackish green at 
base, the wing spot pure white and the under tail coverts and i tips of tail 
feathers dusky white, intead of pale ferruginous. 

In addition to the three species, given by Jerdon, G. R. Gray (HandL, 
If, 20) separates A. grandis, Hodgs. = crissatellus, Vi ig., from Nepal, 

and ? ater, V., = griseus, Blyth (part), from Pondicherr y: 

GS7. TEMENUCHUS PAGODARUM. 

Kare. I have seen it only on three or four oceasions in pairs. Jerdon’s 
description is rather short. It should state that the lengthened brown fea- 
thers pass round the whole neck. The two middle tail feathers are ashy 
brown, and blackish along the shafts, the remainder dark brown, , tipped 
with white, the latter colour ineggasing in amount towards the outer feathers ; 
lower tail and under coverts of the wings white, tibial feathers ashy white ; 
there is a small black spot at the base of the lower mandible, and the chin 
quite in front is also tinged blackish. . 


GO. Pastor noseus. 

Very common from about tlie middle of November. G. R. Gray (Handl. 
IT, 19) quotes the Indian bird as distinct from the European and Western 
Asiatic under the name P. ? pequanus, Less, I do not know whether a second 
species exists in Barma, but surely the Western Indian bird is not different 
from the European one, which in former years I had very abundantly seen 
in various parts of Hungary. It is a rare bird in Western Europe. 

G94. PLOCEUS BAYA. 

This is the smaller bird,* described by Jerdon under the above name. 
Although nests were very numerously seen on branches overhanging river 
banks &e., the birds themselves were very rare; most of them must have 
retired to some other more wooded districts, but they are said to return in 
the rainy season, when they breed. 

703, Munta Manapantca. 

Extremely common. I found the species breeding abundantly during 
November, December and January in deserted nests of the weaver bird, P. 
_ baya ; and I was told by my shikari that the J/wnia never builds its own 
nest, always using that of Jaya, as soon as the latter had finished breeding 
at the end of the rfins, However, I have at least on two occasions seen a 


* Comp. ante, p. 167. 
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were repairing it. There certainly were ‘other apparently finished nests 
with eggs in them, their bases were rather flat, irregular and the entrances 
were lateral ; these looked to me as nests repaired by Munie. I found from 
6 to 12 eggs in one of them; more than one pair appeared to lay in the 
same nest, or rather the birds did not seem to be very particular in which nest 
they lay ; they appear to be very communistic in this respeet. The eggs 
are white, varying in shape from clongately oval to almost globular. The 
former is the prevalent type, averaging in size about 16 by 12 (changing to 
11 and 18) m.m.; one of the extreme forms of the globular type measures 
19 by 17 m.m, 

706. Passer rxpicvs. Very common. 

I have seen the wing of this species in India vary from 2°75 to 3°25 
inch. I wonder, if really good series of the European and the Asiatic spar- 
rows were made, whether it would be possible to define in words the dis- 
tinction between indicus and domesticus ; I doubt it. 

711... Frmerm.a (Gymyontis) FLavIcoLiis. Common. 


. The bill of this species certainly more resembles Fringilla than Passer, 
and so does the habit, the call, and the general tone of plumage of the bird. 

: 714éis, FrevGrnnarta® srrronata. 

4 Comp. Hume in Ibis, 1870, vi, p, 399. 


- Local and usually seen in pairs, between low bushes on slightly elevated 
or hilly ground 

$é wing 3'l; tail235; tarsus 0°63; bill at front 0°36 inch. 

A . -, ieee » oo 5 . 

This bird was only lately added to ‘the Ladin fat LUE by Mr. Hume. 
Kachh specimens perfectly agree with Mr. Hume's account. 

. 716. Crremyentat (Guycysrma) Hurroxt. Very common. 

Males have the head lighter ashy than females ; and in both sexes the 
feathers on top of it are slightly darkened alomg the middle line, ‘The males 
aré also more rufous below, having a broad patch of that colour on the breast. 
‘A dark streak from the base of the lower mandible on cach side is well marked 

- in both sexes, and the pale mandibular streak has a slight yellowish rufescent 

tinge. I cannot help doubting the specific distinctness of this bird from 

ps hertulana, as far as I remember the European bird. The note of both is 

; exactly the same. 
756. “Mimarna Enyrimmoprera. Not common. 

* ITshot once a specimen sitting on a bush about 5 feet high, and pour ing 


| forth a rather pleasing song. 
4 * The species of this genus are almost entircly African, the present species 
= appears to be tho most eastern strageler. 

+ The | tic name Emberiza has been restricted for the type £. nivalis, L., 





! therefore nearly all Indian Dmberisine aro referable to Citrinella, 
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758, AMMOMANES Pra:NrcuRA. Common. 

Wing 4 to 4°3 ; tail 23 to 2°5 ; tarsus 0-8 to 0°86 and bill 0.5." 

760, Pyeruvunavpa Grisea, Common. 

Grey (Handl. II, 123) gives qfinis, Blyth, as a distinct species from 
* Madras,’ 

761. Ataupa (CALANDRELELA) BRACHTYDACTYTLA. Common. 

Wing in three specimens only 3°6 to 3-7 inch, tarsus 0°75 to O'S. 

765. Ataupa (Sprzatavpa) DEVA. Very common. 

The measurements agree with those given by Jerdon, the length of the 
wing only vary ing between 3°3 and 3-4 inch. Mr. Hume (Journal A. 8S. B. 
xxxix, pt. u, p- 120) separated a very closely allied and slightly smaller 


form as Sp. simillima, The length of the wing of the Kachh lark is inter- 


mediate between his measurements (loc. cit.) of the two forms; and so 
also appears to be the general tone of the plumage, not being cither parti- 
cularly rufous, nor pale or sandy colour. The lining of the wing is slightly 
tinged with rufous in a young, but is of a purely fawn or sandy in two adults. 
The male has the hind toe and claw 0°S, the female 0°7, the former has also 
the feathers of the crest somewhat longer than the latter. 

770. Cenrumacpa (Ae MON) DESERTORUM. 

Wing 5°1 to 53 inch. Jerdon does not mention the dark mustachial 
streak which is always well marked. All my specimens have the upper plu- 
mage brownish sandy-grey, exactly like those obtained by Mr. Blanford in 
Abyssinia, while Jerdon noticed an Indian example with dark plumage, pro- 
bably resembling Gould's tigurein Birds of Europe. They are evidently the 
same birds. (Comp. Blanford, Geol. and Zool. Abyssinia, 1870, p. 385). 
Gray (Handlist, 11, 121) gives Finsch’s Jessei as distinct from deserforum, 
although their identity has been, 1 believe, unquestionably proved by Finsch 
himself (vide Append. II, to that author's Report on birds from Abyssinia, 
&e., p. BLG). 

I have obtained this de Be lark only on the Rann, between the main- 


~ land of Kachh and the islands of Pacham, Kharir, &c., but even in these 


true desert localities it seems to be rare; for I have not seen more than a 
dozen examples altogether; generally two of them in society were seen busily 
hunting after grain on the soft, muddy track, leading through the Rann, 
788. CoLuMBa UINTERMEDIA, Very common. 
There is searcely a well in Kachh in which a colony of these pigeons 
would not breed, and they appear to do this all the year round, as if domes- 


ticated. ; 
794. Turrvun campayrensis. Very common. 
796. ,  Bisorrus. Very common. ‘. 


* Tho numbers referring to these two last meastrements are oa 
posed in Jerdon’s book, loc cit. p. 422, iss 
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797. Turron nemqas. Gaainitol, 

799. PrrErocLEs ARENARIUS. 

This is by no means a common bird in Kachh. I only met with it in 
the south-eastern parts of the province on large grassy plains or fields. 

800, PrenocLEes FAscIATUS. Very common. 

Phe crepuscular habit of this bird must be explained by its coming 
to drink at, or little after, dusk. Hundreds of them used to arrive, under 
a loud chuckling call, to the wells or tanks where I was usually encamped. 
After they had satisfied their thirst they generally walked away quietly and 
remained for the night in the neighbouring fields, although they were often 
constantly alarmed by other animals who came to the wells during the night. 
When flushed for the first time in the jungles during the day, they generally 
take only a short flight and drop down again, but when flushed a second time 
they betake themselves a much greater distance. On the 22nd December, I 
came across a couple of old birds with 3 young ones, only about one or two 
days hatched, This must have been exceptional, as the usual breeding 
season of these birds is much earlier, during the rains. 

802. PrernociEs Exustus. Very common. 

Comp. Journ. A. 5, B. xxxviii, pt. ii, p. 189. 

In many females the central rectrices are quite as much elongated as 
in the males, at least during the winter. A young male shot in November 
is coloured aboye like the female, but the chin is whitish, the pectoral band 
altogether absent, and the sides of the abdomen are nearly as rufous brown, 
as in the adult male, 

803. Pavo cristatts. Very common. 

The sacred bird of the Thakurs of the country. 

S18. FRANCOLINUS VULGARIS. 

3. Wing 6°, tail nearly 4, tarsus 1°75 inch.; 9 a trifle smaller. Out 
of eight specimens none has the wing under 6 ingh. The birds are larger than 
usual, and though generally distributed, they are not common, and solitary. 
IT shot two or three in the Wagur district, but have not seen nor heard 
through the whole of Kachh of a different kind of black partridge, as 
indicated by Capt. McMurdo and Mr. Hume, (comp. Journ. A. S. B. 
vol. xxxviii, pt. ii, p, 190 and vol. xxxix, pt. ii, p. 121); and I ean only 
conclude that Capt. MeMurdo was misled by the size of the bird, so as to 
regard it as a different species. To what species Mr. Hume's bird belonged, 
it is really difficult to say. 

They generally roost on low trees. 

822, Onrryaornts Ponticertanvs. Very common. 

é. Wing 5'5 to 5°75, tail 8:3 to 3:6, tarsus 14 to 1°6.* 

_ The wing in two females in 5°25 and 5°5 inch, they have the throat 
distinctly tinged with ferruginous, while in the males it is almost quite 
* Jordon says ‘ not quite 2" ! 
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white. This partridge is extremely common throughout the country, itis ‘ 
quite a homely bird and often enters houses. It invariably roosts on trees, 
particularly on the Kundu, two or three generally sitting together on a 
branch between a thick cover of foliage. It generally goes to roost shortly 
after sunset. 
827, Prenrprevna astattca. Not common. . 
All the feathers of the upper plumage have in the male one, or generally 
two, tawny spots along the shafts, bordered with dark. 


$29, Corursrx communts. Local. 
852. Tunxrx tarcoor. I have seen and shot this quail only on two 
occasions, they were solitary males. 
836. Evropotrs Epwarpstt. Not common. (The bustard of Europeans), 
837. Hovrarns Macqverentt. Common, and though generally distri- 
buted, it is most abundant in the eastern and southern portions of Kachh. 
839. Sypreormpes aurrrus, The florican is not found during the ~ 


winter, but is very abundant during the rains. 
S10bis. Cunsontus Jawesont, Jerdon,? = Ganticus, Very common. 
Wing 63 to 6:75, tail 2°4 to 2:7, tarsus 2-1 to 2°3, bill at front 0:8 to 
Linch. In the young the whole of the upper plumage is isabelline, crossed 
by somewhat undulating dark lines or narrow bands, and the black wing 
feathers are margined towards the tips with pale; the lower plumage is 
generally albescent throughout, pale isabelline on breast and with a few 
brown cross lines. The first change is indicated by the appearance of the 
white occipital band, then comes the ashy on the occiput, then the lower 
black band from behind the eye, and at last the cross black band, separating 
_ the ashy from the white on the hind occiput. As this gradual change in * 
the occipital bands takes place, the brown lines on the other plumage are 
gradually disappearmg, and young birds shot in January still had them on ‘ 
the wing coverts and on the vent, but somewhat later every trace of the 
brown lines disappeared, and in the adult the isabelline plumage has a 
conspicuous rufeseent tinge on forehead, hind neck, seapulars and on the 


upper side of the tail. 
--—s«sT have no specimen of the European bird to compare, but as far as "I 
-— yemember it from having often seen it in former years in Southern Hungary, 
it strikes me that the flight and the habits of C. galliews are somewhat iy 


different. The Indian bird appears to be more solitary, its sai seems to 

be slightly heavier, and the voice more shrill. 

849. ACerauares cvroyxicus. Common, \ 
, _ Gray (Hapdl., ITT, 15) gives ewronicus, Besck, as synonym of fouvia- Ree 
be . ‘tilis, but quotes Philippinus, Lath. from India, oes 
ce yf B52. ahaa arEcanraA. Very common in: open peetes roe! ; a. 
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Winter plumage: Forehead and superciliary band passing round the 
occiput white, the former slightly, the latter distinctly tinged with rufous; 
top of head impure blackish brown ; back of neck pale rufescent ashy, many 
of the feathers being usually tipped pale; general plumage above slightly 
olivaceous ashy brown, somewhat darker on the rump ; primaries black, secon- 
daries white, tertials olivaceous, the last feathers much lengthened ; upper tail 
coverts white ; tail white, with a black subterminal band, not extending on 
the outermost feathers. Lores white, with the shaft of the feathers black and 
the nude terminations somewhat prolonged ; a narrow blackish streak through 
the eye ; ear coverts, and sides of neck slightly rufescent brown, passing 
on to the breast, on which most of the feathers are subterminally darkened, 
forming subtrigonal marks. Chin, throat, and the whole lower side from 
beyond the breast, including lower wing and lower tail coverts, pure white. 
Wing 8 to 83; tail 3°5 to 3°7; tarsus 2:2 to 2°3; bill at front 1:1 to 1°2. 

Gray (Handlist, IIT, 11) adopts the name Woagleri for the Indian bird, 
but I do not know in what our bird differs from the European gregaria. A 
comparison of authentic specimens is needed, 


$55. LonrvaNeELLus rmxpicvs, (Bood.) Very common. 

G. R. Gray, (Hand-list, LIL, 11,) gives Z. indteus, Bodd., —= goensis, Gm., 
= atrogularis, Wagl. Wing 85 to 89; tail 4°25 to 4°75; tarsus 2°75 to 
2°9; bill at front 1-2 to 13 inch. It sincraile keeps near villages about 
tanks and wells. At the first dawn its characteristic call is heard and re- 
peated all round the habitations, 


856. Sancrorpnorus Bprnosus. Very common. 

Average measurements of six specimens, shot in December and Janu- 
ary. Wing 7°7 to 8, tail 3°1 to 3°3, tarsus 2 ‘3 to 25; bill at-frent 1-1 to 
12 inch. The black of the top of head is in winter conti mixed with 
greyish brown, and in younger birds it is almost entirely brown; the chin 
in the young is whitish, while in adults apparently it is im winter much 
mixed with black. 

Gray (Hand-list, ILI, 12) gives Moplopterus Brissonn, Wagl, = 
bilobus, Aliq. == ludoviciana var B., Lath,, from India; and H. (Lobipluvia) 
malabaricus, Bodd., = bilobus, Gm. == myops, Less., from Malabar. If the 
latter reference applies to our bird, it has in that case to stand as 
malabaricus, which would not be a very appropriate name for it, 

859. Qepicnewus rvpicus, Salvadori. Common. 

Comp. Atti R. Acad, Sc, Nat, 1866, viii, and Ibis, 1866, IT, p, 415. 

Average measurements of six specimens: Wing 8°5 to’S; tail 425 to 
4b; tarsus 28 to 3-3, bill at front 145 to 1°65 inch. The bird is called 
b= | Chackua by the natives, , 

7 | Gray (Hand-L, III, 9) questions the distinctness of indicus from 
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erepitans of Europe; it certainly barely differs ; the nude space behind the 
eye is in the European bird of less extent, than it is in the Indian. 

863. Grus anricone. Tolerably common. 

A sacred bird with the Mahomedans, who will not killa Seras, It is 
almost always seen in pairs. 


7 


865. Gres crveREA. Common. 

About the beginning of February the birds collected in very large flocks, 
and by the middle of that month nearly all of them were gone, only solitary 
and prohably sickly birds remaining. 

871. GALLINAGO SCOLOPACINTS. 

As there are very few swampy grounds, the bird is of course very rare. 
IT have not seen more than about a dozen pairs. One has the wing 5:2, tail 
9-2, tarsus 1°38; middle toe with claw 15; bill 2°9 inch. The shorter lower 
wing coverts are white with blackish bars and the longer ones grey with . 
white edges, which in G. sfenura are replaced by white and dark bars. 

875. Lorosa ®GocerHALA. Very common, 

All the specimens I shot had the white of the face round the bill, ex- 
tending over a portion of the superciliary band, tinged with golden. It 1s 

a very restless and quarrelsome bird, whenever two of them meet each other 
on the edge of thé water. Before the end of October few birds were seen, 
but they became plentif ul about the middle of November. In February 
none had yet changed their winter garb. 


880. Purmomacnus pvenax. Very common. 
Male: wing 7°3 to 7°7 ; tail 2°25 to 2°6; tarsus 1°S to, 2; middle toe 
. with claw 16; bill at front 13 to 1-4. The general tone of the upper 
plumage above is ashy brown, the wing coverts are uniform dark brown, 
more or less tipped with white, but not barred. Bill blackish, more or less 
yariegated with yellowish fleshy at the base. 
In the female the general tone, above, is slightly richer, all the pale color- 
‘ation having a faint rufescent tinge. In other respects both sexes are exact- 
ly similarly colored, all the feathers of the upper plumage being darker about 
the centres. Her bill is black and the feet greenish black. Wing 6°15; 
“ee tail 22; tarsus 1°55, mid-toe with claw 14; bill at front 1°2 inch. | 
-——s«sT: have-seen them generally feeding in company with pigeons near places 


ee where grain was collected after the harvest. . 
sd gg5.  'Trrxca Trexamnxcem. Not common. | : 
2 ig.  g91, Acritis Grargona. Very common. et | < 
iS. 2. a ‘Specimens, shot in December and January, have the longer upper and 
dower tail coverts with dark blackish cross bars, the latter besides streaked 
”  . “th the same colour along the shafts.. The outermost tail feathers as a — 
--sfule'hiave s8ime dark spots on the outer webs, 
ep ae ee 
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892. A. ocuropus. Very common. 
The outermost tail feathers have as a rule a minute subterminal dark spot 
on the outer web, and the same applies to the longest upper tail-coverts. 


893. A. HyPoLevcvs. Very common. 

894. Toranus auorris. Very common, 

Average measurements of four specimens: wing 7°2 to 7°8; tail 3:2 to 
34, tarsus 2-4 to 2°6; bill at front 2:1 to 2-2 inch. Most of the upper tail 
eoverts have dark cross bars, like the tail. There is a dusky streak from the 
base of the upper mandible towards the eye, superseded by a pure white band. 
Outer web of first minute primary and the shaft of the second, the longest 
one, white, 


896. T. ruscus. Very rare. 

The middle tail feathers have in a specimen distinct dark cross bars 
along the margins of both webs. First long primary with a white shaft, all 
are towards the margins of the inner webs minutely variegated with white 
and dusky brown. 

897. T, cattpris. Rare. 

Wing 6°5, tail 2°5, tarsus 2-1, bill at front 1°8 inch. ‘The first long 
primary has a white shaft, and all are albescent on the margin of the inner 
web ; lower tail coverts more or less streaked or spotted with dusky ; breast 
cinereous, all feathers dark-shafted. 


898. Hiwanrorus rmytermeptius, Blyth. Very common. 

The birds with brownish back and scapulars, blackish hind-head, and with 

a grey neck, are young. In some specimens the whole neck is white and the 

occiput black. One adult male, shot in February, had the whole head white, 

somewhat dusky behind the eye, on the occiput and a little lower below the 

occiput pure black, then purely white, back and wing glossy greenish black, 

rump white, tail ashy ; below entirely white. It is difficult to imagine what 

the specific distinction should be between such a bird and, for instance, Gould's 

figure of HZ. autumnalis, Hasselq. = melanopterus, 'Tem., in ‘ Birds of Europe.’ 

Gray (Hand-l., ILI, 47) quotes HZ. candidus, Bonn., as synonym of the Eu- 

ropean aufumnalis, reserving Blyth’s name iatermedius for the Indian bird, 

but I do not think that the question as to the specitic distinctness of the two 

ean be considered as settled. 
As regards size I found in Kachh specimens the following variations ; 
ee cae tail 3-2 to 3°3, tarsus 4°25 to 5°3 ; bill 2°5 to 3 inch. 
899. Reourvrrosrna avocerra. Not common. 

6 (sty i lies what appear to be rather young birds the dark ypper coloration is 

he 2) mixed with. brown, — and the short wing coverts are mostly pale brown. 
" aie - An adult in full p hu shot at the beginning of January, measures : wing | 
hag ate oan 37, bill in a straight line from front to tip 3°35, cash 5 
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being equal to the length of lower mandible from chin to tip, measured along 
the curve. 

901, HYpRopmasiIaANUs SINENSIS, 

I have seen only a few specimens on the larger lakes. The species 
breeds in Cashmir, 

903. FuLica arna. 34 

Is generally only seen on the larger lakes. One, rather a large specimen, 
measures : wing 8°G, tail 2-3, tarsus 2°5, mid toe with claw 3° 5, bill to base of E- 
disk 1-9, from gape 15, height of bill at base 0°7. The bird is evidently an 
old one, it was one of a pair; the plumage in the middle of the breast is 
conspicuously mixed with white ; the extreme edge of wing is white and the 
secondaries albescent. 

‘ 923. ARDEA CINEREA. Not common. 

There is a great deal of pure black at the sides of the base of neck and . 
of the anterior breast, extending on either side to the middle of the abdomen, 
in other respects the plumage agrees with Jerdon’s description which is of 
course that of the winter garb. 

926. Heropras INTERMEDIA, v. Hasselquist, = rorerromeEs (Tem.). 

Very common. Wing 13, tail 4°75, tarsus 5, mid toe with claw 3°75; 
bill at front 3°5 inch. Comp, G. R. Gray, Handl. III, 28 

27. H. Ganrzerra. 

Rare, and while the former species is usually seen near tanks, the pre- 
sent one prefers streams, and appears to be more solitary. Wing 11°25, tail 
4°25, tarsus 4°25, mid toe with claw 3, bill at front 3°65 inch, This speci- 
men was shot on 21st February ; it had the occipital crest not fully, but the 
dorsal train and lengthened pectoral feathers well developed. 

928. Denmicretta sacra, Gmel, = asa, Sykes. Not common. 

Comp. G. R. Gray, Handl. ITT, 28. = = 

In a couple of young birds, with brownish ashy plumage and white 
on the throat and winglet, the wing is 10°75, tail 3°5, tarsus 3°9, mid toe 
with claw 2°8, bill at front 3°5 inch. 

929. Burnvus cornomanpus. Very common. 

Birds shot on 19th December (i. e. in the middle of the winter months) 
had the upper head tinged golden, and a few golden occipital crest feathers 








about one inch in length. Wing 9°75, tail 3°5 to 8°8, tarsus 3°5, mid toe 3a 
with claw 2.75, bill at front 2°3 to 2'4, the same from gape 3°2 inch. 

980. AnpEoLA LEUCOPTERA. Not common. Wing 9 and tail 3°65 inch, 
B 931. Bvurornmes savantca. I have only seen, and shot, a nee ‘s 


specimen, with the pale triangular spots on all the wing coverts. 

«987, Nycrranpga nyerrconax, L. == Nyeticorax griseus, 

x gXazpleo desiadly. rare in Kachh. x hots see OY ee ee 
_ in the plumage | ie he which in general tone is very li MPH OY 
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previous species, but without the strong metallic lustre. One measures : wing 
barely 11 inches, bill 2:5,the other measurements exactly agree with those 
given by Jerdon. 

935. TAaNTaLUs LEUCOCEPHALUS, Very local, and a shy bird. 

An apparently old specimen, but with a broad dark brown band (the 
feathers in it being, however, tipped white) across the hind breast, shot on 
Sth February, measures; wing 21°5, tail 7, (the longer lower tail coverts 
being very much lengthened, soft and decomposed), tarsus 10, mid toe with 
claw 5°2; bill at front 11 inch. » 3 


939. PLATALEA LEUCORODIA. Rare. 

941. THRESKIORNIS MELANOCEPHALUS. 

The single speesmen seen, and shot in December, has the entire plu- 
mage white, merely the lengthened tertials are pale silvery ash towards their 
terminal halves. Measurements the same as those given by Jerdon. 

942, GERONTICUS PAPILLOSUS. Very common. 
The bill of this species is slenderer, but not longer than that of the 


last, 
944. PENTCOPTERUS AstTIQvORUM, Temm, 
Comp, Gray in Ibis, 1869, v, p. 441, 

I saw only two or three flocks of this species at some large tanks in 
the Wagur district, young and old birds associating. 

952, DenprocyGna ArcuaTa. Rare. 

957. SPATULA CLYPEATA. Very common, 

There was scarcely a pool of water to be met with without a few 
of these birds on it. 

961. CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS. Very common, 

On the lst November, I met with six half grown ducks ona small lake 
near the village Dhosa, I shot one, but unfortunately did not preserve it. 
At the time 1] had the impression that I shot a young gadwall, and certainly 
it could only have been either this species, or dnas boschas which I saw on 
the same lake; but I rather think it was the former. I did not know at the 
moment that the breeding of the gadwall had not been recorded in India, 


962. Darima acura. Common. 
964. QuERQUEDULA CRECCA. Very common, 
968. Ayruya Ferrya. Rare. 

_An apparently young female with the upper plumage as in the old, but 
with the whole of the underparts dull white mixed with pale brown, tinged 
rufous on chin, neck and breast, and of a somewhat darker hue on the vent, 
measures : wing §, tail 2, tarsus 1°45, mid toe with claw 26, hind toe with 
claw 0°75, bill from gape 2 inch, 
* 969, Ayruya Nynoca. Rare, 
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971. Fuurx* cristata. Not common, 
be 975. Poprcers wrxor? = Purirrensis, Bonn. = minor, var. B., Gm. 
Very common, 

Wing 4 to 4°25; tarsus 1°3 to 1 “4, mid toe with claw 2, bill at front “ 
0-7 to 0-8, from gape 1 to i*2 inch, | 


980. Larus (CimorcocerHatvs) BRUNICEPHALUS.+ 
Not common, except along the coast and locally in the Rann. The 
respective measurements of two specimens are: wing 12°3 and 1874, tail ‘ 
44 and 4°S; tarsus 2 and 2°22; mid toe with claw 1°65 and 1°'S; bill at 
front 13 and 1°5; from gape 2-2 and 2°6 inch. The iris is chocolate brown, 
bill yellowish, black towards tip; feet yellowish brown. The quills are black; 
‘ except towards the base, and beginning with the fourth all have a small 
* white tip, gradually increasing in extent on the sueceeding feathers. Both 
specimens, although somewhat small in size, agree perfectly in coloration, 
which does not appear to differ from the winter plumage a this bird, as 
usually recorded. 


953. GELICHELTDON niLoTica, Hasselq., = = anglica, Mont. 
Local, and not common, except on or along fhe Rann. Average measure- 
ments of three birds, with the loreal region blackish, the occiput and top of 
head ashy white, and the grey primaries externally tipped darker on both webs : 
wing 11°2 to 11°8; tail 4°5 to 4-8; tarsus 13 to 1:35; mid toe with claw 
115 ; ill at front 1°35 to 15 inch. Iris, feet and bill entirely black. 
984. Hyprocrenmon rpica. 
I saw a considerable number of these birds on the tanks in the Rann 
islands, Pacham and Kharir, but scarcely any on the tanks in Kachh hy Sage 
Tris and bill in fresh specimens black} ; feet blackish brown. 
1005. Gracuntus Carno. Not uncommon on the larger lakes, — 
1007. Gracvius (Microcarso) MELANOoGNATHUS, Brandt, 
—  ——s« G@. ~-R. Gray (Handl., ITT, 129) gives javanicus of Horsfield as a syno- 
: ' nym of the above, but he allows niger, Vieillot, as a distinct species from 
DR. Asia.’ ies - * 
yt. 1008. PLorvs MELANOGASTER. 
SS pe met with only solitary specimens of both this and the prapiine ~ 


’ 








pad 


~ 3 Fulix, Sundev., 1885 = Fuligula, Seph., ex parte ; vide G. R. Gray, . 


pee a8 Gould has hesides this and ridiiundus a new species, named oer - as 
1 dried | specimens the bill has sons’ a reddish wine Sl ae 
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Postscript. 

While the preceding pages were passing through the press, I received 
from Dr. W. de ‘Tathameat Bhdj a few additional specimens of mammals 
and tortoises, of which I had not been able to obtain examples at the time 
of my visit. They are— 

Pteropus medius, mentioned at p. 223. The specimen sent agrees in 
‘all essential points of structure and coloration with those from other parts 
of India; it has a total length of about 11°5 inches, which is very nearly 
the length of the middle finger; the ears are 12 inch long and only 
0:7 inch broad, while in other specimens from India the ears generally have a 
greater breadth. Most of the Indian specimens also have a considerably 
longer middle finger. ’ 

Erinaceus pictus, see p. 223. An adult specimen of this species is 
6:5 inches long ; in coloration it exactly agrees with the half grown one 
from which my description was taken, except that the lower belly is less 
brown, the white extending to nearly within the interfemoral space. In the 
younger specimen the dentition is normal, agreeing (according to Owen's 
Comparative Anat. and Phys., III, p. 308) with that of 2. europeus, the 


Blea PS 11 33 $3 ) ep re 
formula being i. — + ¢ og + P- x5 + m. = = 36. The two ante- 


rior incisors are very far apart and have the form of canines of Carnivora, the 
third on each side is very much larger than the second, which again is con- 
siderably smaller in the upper than in the lower jaw. What is considered 
as a canine in the upper jaw, is by other Osteologists often accepted as the 
first premolar. The true first premolar in the upper jaw is smaller than 
the canine, the second premolar is minute, and in the adult specimen it is 
altogether absent, it has probably become obsolete; the last premolar is. 
tricuspid in upper and bicuspid in lower jaw; the formula of the adult 


a3 ll 2°32 33 
dentition would, therefore, appear to be a ie >3 + = 34, 


. but there is a short space visible between the two premolars in the upper jaw, 
. while the first premolar is very close to the canine. 
. 
ey WGP tortanes Dr. Tatham sent me a specimen of the Testudo, mentioned 
in my notice* on the Reptiles of Kachh ; it proved to be 7" elegans, Schoef, 
is recorded by Giinther, or Pellastes stellatus, (Schweig.), according to Gray. 
(Suppl. to Cat. of Shield Rept., 1870, p. 8). 










\ Se The Eimyda referred to in the same notice is, Dr, Anderson informs me, 
is _ @ Proceedings for May, p. 72, By an error, 1 stated that the specios, whigh was 






‘. 


to me by o native, is like T. Grayi, which specitic name should be Leithis 
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ae probably vittata of r Retire ite Whi Shiving of a middle-aged 
specimen to Prof. Peters, who says that there is no distinction traceable 
between the figure of the Kachh specimen and the type of viffata. The 
head, above, is spotted with dark, and the entire carapace is marked with — 
very numerous irregularly radiating dark streaks. The granulation of the 
carapace becomes apparent after the epidermis has dried up, in fresh specimens 
no trace of it is tobe seen. Young specimens are rather flat, but in old 
; ones the convexity of the carapace is very considerable, and the shell is’ 
: somewhat depressed along the centre. The species is common both in rivers 
and tanks, and is often met with crawling from one pool of water to another ; 
_* I have seen specimens up to a length of 15 inches. One, recently received, 
3 has the carapace 10°56 inches long, and 7'7 broad across the abdomen; and 
the total height is nearly 3:5 inches. The odd osseous antero-central tits 
of the sternum is broadly rounded, somewhat narrower in front than behind, 
13 inch long and 1°5 inch broad ; the two posterior plates form a suture, 
23 inch long, they are perfectly ania as in #. Ceylonensis, which has a 
quite similar coloration, and to which vittata is united by Gray in Shield 
Rept., 1870, p. 117. 





-* 
| Notes on Fisu, contecrep ny Dr. SroniezKa iy Kacun,— : 
”) by Surgeon Major F. Day, 
; [Received 26th June, read 3rd J uly, 1872. ] 


| I am indebted to Dr. Stoliezka for the following eighteen species of 
fish with their local names, collected by him during his recent tour through 
Kachh. They are interesting as extending our knowledge of the localities 

7 . to which species spread, and also as first demonstrating the existence of the 








ao Genus Oyprinodon in the fresh waters of India, . 
‘ Fam.—Gonps. 
| Eee 1. Gobius giuris, Ham. Buch, Kharba Mah. Tulli, Kachh, 
PF' - “Bive specimens up to 6 inches in length, wks 


eas i - The inferior pharyngeal bones are each of a triangular shape, the base ~ < 
- being external, whilst the two bones are closely approximated Fogeshien 4 bay 
ong néarly two-thirds of their internal margins. | fui 
Te i Fam.—OPnioceriaLi®. Py 






2. Ophiocephalus punctatus, Bl. Dhor, Kachh ; Dhaka by peer ine 
ile Fam.—Cxrntnopont®, * 
Jp € “4 Crrnrxopox STOLICZKANUS, Sp. Nov. s 
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diameter “1/3 of length of head,1 diaw 4iey from end of snout, and 14 
diameters apart. Head thick, snout sofmewhat obtuse, upper jaw rather 
protractile. Zeeth in a single row, compressed, tricuspid. ius: dorsal, 
in the males, commences midway between the middle of the eye and the 
base of the caudal fin, opposite the ninth s¢ale of the lateral line, whilst in 
the females its origin is between the opercle and the base of the caudal, but 
still opposite the 9th seale of the lateral line. In the males the dorsal 
and anal fins when laid flat reach the base of the caudal; the anal coim- 
mences below the last dorsal ray. Caudal lunate, its outer rays being 
slightly produced. The ova are exceedingly large, alinost equallinag the 
diameter of the eye, of the same size as in LHauplochilus panchae, H. B. 
The length of the intestinal canal equals about three times Untt of the 
abdomen. Colours: mule, yellowish yreen, reticulated with brownish green, 
a amall black spot on the shoulder behind the opercle ; dorsal fin spotted, 
anal more sparingly so; caudal yellowish with a creseentic black band i tts 
outer third, and a second less wide (but still broader than the grouml colour) 
between the outer one and the root of the canJal tin. Female, silvery, 
with about nine vertical black bands extending from the back to the alido- 
men. Ont of 28 specimens the largest is LG inches in length; they were 
obtained in a small nearly quite fresh-water streaia at the village Joorm, 
and also at Lodai, along the edge of the Rann. 

4. Haplochilus rubrostigina, Jerdon. I found this species likewise 
in the fresh waters of the hills between Sind and Bildchistan, 


Fum. Cyvprrstp-r. 


5. Discognathus lamta, Ham. Buch. Afalék, Kachh. 
G. Labeo calbasu, Haw. Buch. Dai, Kachh. 

_ Out of live specimens three have D. 35, and in the majority the length 
of the head is 1/5 of that of the total lengih. This fish is found in Sind, 
and I have also taken it at Jabalpiir in Central Ludia &e. 

7. Labeo boggut Sykes. Loi, Kachh. | 


** BIIt. D. 2/, P. 17, V. 9, A. 2/5, L. 1. 6O—65, L. tr. 124/15. 


- 


“a 


Length of head 2/11, height of body 2/5 of the total length. Eyes : 


‘diameter 2/9 of length of head, 1} diameters from end of snout and 2 dia- 
‘meters apart. Snout thick and somewhat projecting beyond the lower jaw, 
having a small lateral lobe, Interorbital space convex. A stnall maxillary 


‘but no rostral barbel. _ Lower lip fimbriated, sometimes having a distinct 





the root of the caudal. Lateral line: eight to nine rows of scales 
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Several specimens up to 6 inches long from Kachh; others from Ptina 
and Jabalptir, where it was termed “ Kolees,” as stated by Sykes; and one 
specimen in the Caleutta Museum came from Nagputir. 

Very probably this species may prove to be identical with Tylognathus 
striolatus, Giinther, which is stated to have come from Pina. 

8. Cirrhina mrigala, Ham. Buch. Moraka, Kachh. 

Snout tuberculated; length of head 1/5 in the total length ; five speci- 
mens up to 8 inches in length. 

9. Cirrhina bata, Ham. Buch. Tehirri, Kachh., 

Several specimens up to 6 inches in length. 

10. Cirrhina dero, Ham. Buch. 

B. IT. D. 3/9, P. 19, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 89, L. tr. 73/7. 

Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5, of dorsal fin 1/6 
of total length. yes rather high up, diameter 1/5 of length of head, 14 dia- 
meters from end of snout, and 2 diameters apart. Mawillary barbels minute 
and concealed in the groove. Snout rather overhanging the mouth and 
having some open glands across it. Lower jaw the shorter, with a ridge 
above the symphysis. ins: dorsal commences midway between the’ end 
of the snout and the posterior border of the base of the anal fin, its last 
ray divided to the root, its upper border very concave, the anterior two 
aud the last ray being elongated ; pectoral rather shorter than the head, and 
not reaching so far as the ventral ; caudal deeply forked, its lobes being of 
equal length. Seales : 5} rows between the lateral line and the base of the 
ventral fin. Colours: greyish superiorly as low as the row of scales above 
the lateral line, wherefrom it becomes silvery white. Several specimens up 
to G inches long. I also obtained two others in Calcutta, 

I should have hesitated identifying this fish with Hamilton Buchanan's 
merely from the engraving ; for that shows very long barbels, but is otherwise 
correct, even to the relative proportions, but in the text he observes “ at 
each corner of the mouth is a minute tendril.” 

11. Barbus sarana, Ham. Buch. Popri, Kachh. 

12. Barbus ticto, Ham. Buch. Phiari, Kachh, No black spot at the 
commencement of the lateral line; dorsal and anal fins tipped with black, 

18. Barbus stigma, Cuv. and Val. Very numerous, 

14. Barbus vittatus, Day. Twelve specimens up to 1°5 of an inch in 
aye The last undivided dorsal ray is articulated. 

15. Nuria danrica,; Ham. Buch. 

16. Rashora daniconius, Ham. Buch. Jonir or Goner, Kachh. 
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17. Chela bacaila, Ham. Buch. Vii matehi, Kachh, ; 


Family.— StL upp 2. 
18. Macrones carcio, Ham. Buch. 
Local, only found in the deep recesses of streams, Another larger ae. 
also oceurs, it is probably Afacrones aor, H. B. 
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ON THE LAND SHELLS OF PENANG ISLAND, WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF TILE 
ANIMALS AND ANATOMICAL NOTES; part jfirat, CYCLOSTOMACEA, 
by Dr. F. SrorrezKa. 


(Read and received 6th August, 1872). 
[With plate X.] 


Penang, or Prince of Wales island, although possessing a rich vegeta- 
tion, growing on old metamorphic soil, a moderately hilly ground, and a moist 
warm climate,—all elements most favorable to Molluscous life,—has up the 
present time yielded a comparatively very small number of land shells, and 
this in spite of the repeated visits which it had received from numerous 
travellers to the East. I can searcely find record of more than ten species 
of both Cycrosromacea and Henrcacea, which had been reported to occur on 
Penang. The paucity of shells seemed to me scarcely credible; but, when 
visiting the island in 1869, l was not a little astonished to meet for days 
with nothing else except Bulimus atricallosus and ettrinus, and felix simi- 
laris in the low country, cultivated with coco-palms and nutmegs, while in 
the hills the only common species were a Rotula and Cycloph. Malayanus, 
Benson's JZelia Cymatium, described from Lancavi, being much rarer. After 
many days wanderings I noticed that all those portions of the ground, 
which at any, even remote, time shewed signs of having been once under 
cultivation, were hopeless in a malacological point of view, and I turned 
into the more wild and deep ravines of the North-Western part of the 
island. There, after some days search, particularly in the extensive and very 
dense forests along the edges of more open tracks, abounding with a rich 
under-vegetation, I was more successful by adding a good number of land 
shells to the few already known. Many of these are new to science, and aa 
I had obtained all the species alive, and noted the peculiarities of the 
structure of the animals, my observations, even as regards the few formerly 
described species, may be useful in supplementing the information which we 
already possess. 

I shall begin in this first part of the paper with the CycLosToMAcea, 
of which ten species will be reported. My remarks will on this occasion not 
enter into anatomical details, because I wish to reserve these for a com- 
prehensive study on the anatomy of all the Indian and Barmese species of 
this group, and the isolated facts would not prove equally interesting as 

“when related in connection with others. “ 

. In the second part, which will treat of the Henicacea, I will, however, 
give all those anatomical details, which are im many instances essential for 

the correct determination of the different genera, 
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Group —CYCLOSTOMACEA. 

Foam, Cycrovnorms. Genus, Cycuornorus, Monttf. 

Cycnopnorvs Manayanvs. Pl. X, Figs. 1-5. 

Benson, A. and M, N, H,, 2nd ser., vol. x, p. 269. Pfeiffer, Monograph Pneumo- 
nopomerum, Suppl. I, p,42, Reeve, Conch, vol, xiii, Cyclophorve, pl, I, fig. 2. 

This is a tolerably common species on Penang, being generally distri- 
buted from near the seashore to the top of Penang hill, about 2500 feet. 

L have given a whole series of illustrations in order to shew the diffe. 
rent stages of growth, although Reeve's figure is a very good representation 
of an adulf specnnen, 

Ordinarily the shell is smooth, exhibiting only the nenal finer and 
stronger strie of growth, but the pale brown and thin cuticle when well 
preserved is spirally striated, the striation being more lai acces in young- 
er shells than in more adult ones. 

Young specimens of only twe or three yolutions have very conspicuous 
transversely oblique cuticular strim, and in this stage the shell with its 
angular last whorl perfectly resembles Pfeiller’s Cyclostoma (Leptopoma) 
Birmanum,” which is no doubt either a young of the present species or of 
C. Siamensis. Nearly all young Cyclophori have these transverse filiform 
striw of the cuticle. 

When larger the shell scarcely differs from that of C. Cantori, Benson, 
of which figures are given by Pfeiffer in Chemnitz’ Conch,-kab., and also by 
Reéeve, I have not obtained in Penang any such small specimens with fully 
developed lips as ave represented in those figures, but I have observed that the 
usual diffrence of the wale being often slightly smaller than the female 
also exists in the present species, and an illustration of a nearly full 
grown male, given in fig. 4, comes very close to that of Reeve. Judging 
from the difference observed in the size of the sexes of other species, 
as is for instance very often the ense in C@. Pearsoni, I am inclined 


1 HG the opinion that the specimens described as ©. Cantori are males 
of ©. Malayanus, the latter being females. Ii this were the case, the 
former name would have priority over the latter, bat even if the expla- 


nation of sexes would not in this case hold good, I believe that the form 
described as Cantori can scarcely be looked upon as anything else than a 
smaller race of Malayanus, and vice versd. 

‘The animal is grey/darker on the head, brownish on the tentacles, pale 
rere ep Oe sie iscmar ian. eet St Ss ete) cane ea te soy 
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What Hiasley figures, in Conch, ich, Indies, pl. xlvifi, fig. 4, as C. Malay- 

» anus from the Shan States, has, I believe, nothing to do with the Penang 

shell, though i¢ may represent a, variety of Siamensis, or a peculiarly 

depressed one of flavilabris, but it is impossible to form a good idea of the 
character of the species from the insufficient illustration given. 


Cycrornorvus Bonryeensts, var. Pl. X, Fic. 6. 

Metcalfe, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1851,—Pfviffer in Chem, Conch,, XIV, p. 362 and 
Mon, Pocumon. p. 63,—Martens, Ost.-As. Exped., p. 136.—Reeve, Conch. Vol. xiii, 
Cyclophorus, pl. xii, fig. 50. 

The Penang variety of this species is flatter, somewhat sharper keeled 
at the periphery, and with a slightly more expanded lip than exists in any 
Bornean specimens I saw, but the general type of the shell is unmistakable. 
It is « rare species on Penang hill; I found during many days search only 
two adults* and one young. The former are covered with a rather thick 
dari brown cuticle, maried with very ine transversely oblique and also with 
spiral strim, by which a kind of a very minute granulation is produced, 
There is a row of larger brown spots along the suture, while the rest of the 
whorls is densely variegated with reddish brown, niost conspicuous after 
a partial removal of the cuticle, and the keel is slightly funiculate. This 
coloration is alinost exactly like that of CL porphyriticus, as figured by 
Pfeiiter in Chemnitz’ Conchilienkabinet. 

One of the most taportant characters of Borneensis is the straicht- 
ness and slight concavity of the inner portion of the peristome along the 
wnbilical marin, followed by the basal portion being somewhat produced, 
This character also occurs in CL aqguila and periix, with the last of which 
Benson's C. porphyriticus has been considered as identical. E. y. Martens 
alreacly observes (1. cit. p. 185) that it is impossible to give a well defined 
diagnosis of C. aquila, as the species is very variable and readily passes into 
ss Borneensis and perdiz. 1 have not a sufficient series of authentic specimens 
‘ from different localities, but the few from Penang, Singapore and Borneo 
entirely support (he view expressed by E. von M artenth; and make it most 














ae 2 stead we ror even slightly rounled one, and that with these variations 

the neigy it of the | entire shell must naturally vary. 

ae I p mmc 3 nye peepconens of Borneensis which exactly agree with 

1. pe Fikes ticus, as figure hh a in Chemnitz, and as this figure is — 
q igure n is the more depressed one. A be os 


us 


- probable that the different names noticed only refer to the principal varieties 

of one aud the same species. Itis unquestionable that even mi true Bornean 
1 Speci mens s the upper convexity of the whorls is sometimes greater sometimes 
* ess, ‘the keel on the last whorl sharp, or obtuse, or again almost obsglete, 
ae | an aod, i hee an of this the sharp edged last w boul passes into an 
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authentic, ‘being taken from the type in Benson's collection, I would not 
hesitate to'add porphyriticus as a synonym of Borneensis. Sowerb y's original 
figures of perdiw (at least fig. 127 in hes, vol. I) and of aquila searcely differ, 
and both very well agree with the form of Borneensis as usually obtained at 
Singapore, having the whorls above rather inflated and the periphery very ob- 
tusely angular. The same applies to Chemnitz’s figure of aquila, while 
that of perdix, after Tenaserim specimens, very closely corresponds with 
one of my Penang specimens of Borneensis, except in having a greenish 
cuticle. Reeve’s figure of aguila is probably taken from a specimen obtained 
inland north of Singapore; those specimens are particularly fine and pro- 
bably most aberrant from the type shell, which Reeve figured as Borneensis, 
while his figure of perdix has the whorls as round As Siamensis, and though 
it may belong to the same species 2s represented by Sowerby’s figure 128 in 
Thes. vol. I, I do not think that it can at all be referred to the Borneensis 
group, because it appears to want the peculiar straightness of the inner 
portion of the peristome. 

The solution of this question of identity depends now upon a com- 
parison of the type-specimens of Sowerby’s C. perdix and aquila with a good 
series of typical Borneensis, as represented in Borneo, near Singapore, 
Malacca and Penang ; for it will also determine the nomenclature of the 
. latter species. | 

The animal of the Penang variety of Borneensis is uniform pale brown 

with a slight pinkish tinge, and covered with numerous flat greyish warts ; 
the foot is rather narrow and very long posteriorly, the lateral basal portion 
below the pedal row is warty, not suleated ; head slightly darker than the 





+ body, tentacles blackish near the tip ; eyes on small bulgings, surrounded by 
* a pale ring; mantle greyish, thick near the margin. There is scarcely 
an,’ a noticeable difference in the size of the sexes. 


1; __‘The onlyother species of Cyclophorus which I have to mention, and which 


Pike, has been described from Penang, is C. Pfeifferi of Reeve. It belongs to the 
| section of ©. tuba With a very much expanded peristome, without any 
markedly straight inner, or produced basal portion. E, v, Martens (1. cit. 


p. 134) states that it is probably not constantly different from C. tuba, but, 
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differs from the last by a much more rapid increase of the volutions. 
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Genus. OPISTHOPORUS, Bens. = 


There is no apparent distinction between the shells of Opisthoporus and 
those of Spiraculum. A cursory examination of the animals of a few species 
also shewed, that no essential distinction exists in the general anatomical 
structure, and but a very slight one in the dentition. 

The only difference, which as far as known is a constant one, consists 
in the structure of the operculum. In the former genus this is discoid, 
horny on the imner side, calcareous on the outer, and composed of spiral 
lamin entirely covering a tube, In Spiraculwm the upper spiral layer is 
also generally calcareous, and more or less elevated, but the spiral canal 
is always open, not forming a closed tube. The former structure of the 


operculum is peculiar to Cyclotus, the latter to P/erocyclus and some species 
of Cyclophorus. 








OptstHoronts PENANGENSIS, n. sp. Pl. X, Fig. 7. 


O, testa sub-discoidea, apice paulum exserta, latinscule umbilicata, eorneo 
solidula ; anfractibus 4°5 ad 5, teretibus, sutura profunda junctis, epidermide 
brunnea vel nigrescente, transversim confertissime striata, in ultimo an- 
JSractu ad peripheriam superam et inferam breviter ciliata, indutis, sub epr- 
dermidem albescentibus atgue strigis transversis, brunneis vel fuscis, paulo 
undilatis, aut plus minusve acute angulatis, notalis ; apice suh-mamnullato, 
nigrescente vel pallido ; umbilico modico, frre dimidiwm latitudinis anfractus 
penullimi exponente ; ultimo anfractu ad aperturam valde descendente, seu 
haud dissoluto, ad suturam tubulo brevi tenuique, sepissime retrorsum curvato, 
rare fere verticali, rarissimeque antice versus dirceto, in speciminibus adultis 
circa 15 ad 2 mm. a margine aperturali distante, instructo ; apertura ctr- 
culari, ampla, obligua, peristomate in junioribus siinplici, in adultes breviter 
bilabiato, margine labii interni paululum incrassato, sepe rubescente tincto, 
haud distincter disereto, externo expansiusculo ; ambobus supra paulum pro- 
ductis atque prope suturam modice insinuatis. Operculum discoideum, 
anterne vie, externe distinete, concavum et album, multispiratum, medio 
corneo-testaceum, laminis duabus separatis ad peripheriam acutissimis. 
Diam. maj. 11:5; diam, min, 9°5 ; allit. teste G6; diam. apert. mt. 4, 

 externe cum perist. 4:7 mm. 

This species is evidently closely allied to E. vy. Martens’ O. Sumatra- 
nus,* which is of nearly exactly the same size, but its whorls are decidedly 
thinner and on the upper side more flattened, the upper apertural margins are 
considerably more produced, the plain of the aperture being, therefore, more 


we Bb 


blique to the axis, while the sutural tube appears to be more distant from 
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anus to be early vertical, while in about eighty specimens of the 
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he direction of the tube was observed in four specimens of 
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Penang form it is directed batskewckeds, boing sometimes when” well preseved 
perfectly parallel to the suture ; in a fow specimens, however, it is nearly 
vertical, and in two or three even slightly directed forward. The character 
is, therefore, evidently variable. Young shells, sometimes imeasuring up to 
9 mm. in the longer diameter, still lave no sutural tube deve eloped, while 
others (mostly males) reach the adult stage already at even a somewhat 
smaller size, 

fab. I found the species common under dead leaves on ue ground 
along the base of the Penang hill, mostly in dense jungle. 

Animal stout, blackish, sometimes motile with grey and tinged with 
pink, nearly smooth, with few little warts, paler at the sides and at the end 
ofthe foot which is, when fully extended, about twice the longer diameter of 
the shell; if is pointed at the end ; operculigerous lohe slightly more 
thickened in front than behind ; tentacles paler at base, blackix) ou terminal 
half, slightly thickened towanls the end, butpointed terminally ; eyes small, 
on laterally shghtly prominent balgings, wiited to the base of the tentacles ; 
rostrum wrinkled, cleft in front, and with pale lips; penis of male long, 
thin and black, without any appendage. 





OPISTHOPORUS sonuTUs, n. sp. Pl. X, Figs. 8-10. . 

O. testa planorbulari, apice paulo exserta, late wmbilicata, corneo soli- 
dula; anfractibus 45, fere teretibus, supra et infra paululum depress- 
iuscults, sulura profunda ae simplici junctis, in spee. junioribus ad peripheri- 
am sub-angulatis ; ultimo ad terminationem dissoluto, paulo expansiuseulo 
modiceque deflexo, tubulo suturali anticesdirecto, cireiler 2 win. a margine 


> aperturali distante, instructo ; anfraetibug superioribus epidermide fusco- 

olivacea, transversiin rugata, in ultimo fere simpliciter confertimque strioluta, 
¥ éindutis, omnibus sub epidermidem albidis, sparse serobiculatis, transverse 
' minutissime striatis ; apice albido ; umbilico magno, anfractuiun onniim 


maximam parten exhibente ; apertura lata, cireulari, peristomate duplici, 

i‘: anterno tenui, paulum projieiente, externo undique modice dilatato, tn facie 

antica concaviusculo et concentrice striato, in regione supra-suturali sensim 

producto ; ; ambobus ad suturam anguste emarginatis, Operculum normale, 

aS in utroque latere vix concavum, miultispiratium, medio corneo-solidum, 

Diam. maj. 15°5 ; diam. min. 115 ; alt. teste 7-3 ; diam. apert. int, 43, 
a) seat. cum perist, 55 mm. 

Young shells of this species (comp. fig. 8) are regularly planorialag 
with: a simple, continuous, thin lip of the aperture, and the olivaceous 
“i pa is rather coarsely rugose, forming darker transverse bands 

‘the | a Tei iar manips je il 

8 8: 3 to 4 aie: and a diameter 0 
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exactly as in the South Indian Pferoc. (Myrostoma) tristix, Bf, and which 
canal is the origin of the sutural tube, becoming fully developed in the 

. more adult shell, as soon as the end of the last whorl begins to detach itself 
from the previous one. | 

Hab. Penang ; Lhave only obtained about 15 specimens of this species, 
also under dead leaves on the ground in dense jungle together with the last, 
which is, however, the more common one. 

The animal is entirely of a rather pale grey colour, nearly smooth, slight- 
ly mottled with darker ; tentacles blackish, with a few darker spots about 
and between their anes: entirely black at tip ; rostrum cleft, wrinkled, with a 
pale lip ; lateral pedal row rather indistinct, as also in the preceding species. 


Fam. PUPrtxtp.®. 


Raphaulus Lorainit, whieh was described by Pfeiffer from Penang out 
of Cuming’s collection, was not met with by me. 


PurrNa AvREOLA, n. sp. Pl, X, Figs. 11-12 

P. testa oblique ovata, apice breviter sub-acuta, glaberrima, politissina, 
Be moderate solida, intense vel luteole succinea, prope peristoma aurea; an- 
Sfractibus sex, convexiusculis, in adultis sutura indistincta junetis, primis 
duohus sub-mammillatis, ullimo spira breviore, valde descendente ; apertura 
parva, circulari, labio incrassato, sulco satis profundo ab anf. penultimo 
separato ; incisionibus angustis sed prafundis ; labro antice sensim producto, 
extus paulum incrassato, aureo tincto. Operculum orbiculare, altum, corneum, 
ad utrumque latus paulo concavum, ex lamella sprialiter torte fenuissimea 
compositum, nucleo depresse circulari, paullulum inerassata instructum., 

eed teste 8S, lat. ad medium 5, diam. apert. ext. 2°3 moan, 

Hab. Penang ; haud frequens. 

_ This species is closely allied to P. aurea, Hinds, differing from it by a 
aoa aperture, a more laterally produced, shorter and slightly contracted 
last whorl. The solidity of the shell and the intensity of coloration naturally 
_-yaries with age ; young specimens are thin, and nearly transparent, pale 
y - straw-coloured, the suture is- distinctly impressed and the outer lip very 
“hg i ghtly produced. In adolescent specimens the upper labial rib is rather 
dist: nt from the posterior angle of the mouth (see fig 11), as in the 
-‘Tenaserim - . arula, but the Penang shell is shorter and stouter. Old 











chee mens are ntirely covered with a polished glaze, and are intensely \ OFF 








ifous brown, with a yellow inner and outer peristome. 
Th ania of tl e usual Cyclophorid type, uniform, intense or greyish © 
along oie 2 m OF: the foot, which i is of about the same length 
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MEGALOMASTOMA SECTILABRTUM, Gould. Pl, X, Fig. 13. 

Penang specimens agree with those from Tavoy in having a smaller 
aperture and a slightly slenderer spire, with somewhat convex sides, while in 
Mf. anostoma from Borneo the spire is more regularly conical and the aper- 
ture larger. 

Animal blackish grey with a slight reddish tine ; the edges of the 
foot, including the posterior end and the tentacles are vermilion, tips of 
rostrum pale grey. The length of the foot equals about three fourth of 
that of the shell when the animal moves about; the entire body is rather 
distinctly warty, but no well defined pedal row exists; the rostrum is 
adpressed to the foot, strongly wrinkled and cleft at the end ; posterior 
end of foot obtusely pointed, eyes small, the bulgings united at their bases 
to the tentacles. The mantle is pale, entire, closajy attached to the 
peristome of the shell, and not protruding beyond it. 

Opereulum horny, circular, composed of several spiral layers arranged 
round a slightly thickened or mammillated centre so that the width of each 
lamina equals the radius of the whole operculum. This structure is some- 
what peculiar, it agrees with that of the South Indian Coetaulus recurvatus, 
but not with that of the other Catauli or Mlegalostomata examined ; in all 
these the operculum is distinctly multispiral. 


[No. 3, 


my The species occurs at elevations from 400 to about 2400 feet on the 
Penang hill, but it is evidently a very scarce shell; I found only one live 
specimen at the top of the hill. : 


Fam.—Dirtommatinip®. Sub-fam, ALYCRINS. 
_ ALYCEUS GIBBOSsULUS, n. sp. Pl. X, Fig. 14. 


A, testa gibboso turrita, anguste wmbilicata, violaceo rubente, ultimo an- 
fractu pallidiore, lutescente, apice albescente ; anfractibus quinque, valde 
convexis, sutura profunda et simplici junctis ; primo levigato, tribus sequen- 
tibns transversim — densissime striato-costellatis atque spiraliter striatis, 
ultimo gibbose inflato, paulordistinetius costellato, prope aperturam breviter 

57 wed valde constricto, sub-levigato, vix deflexo, post constrictionem tubulo 
eS “tenui, circiter duo ad tres m.m. longo, nonnunguam fere immerso, instructo ; 
=a re? ura circulari, modice lata, in adolescentibus margine simplici undique 
iusculo circumdata, in adultis bilabiata, labio interno extus tubuli- 
forme producto, crassiusculo, externo dilatato atque tenui. Operculum 
=i — latere interno corneo, convexiusculo, medio submammillato, multi- 
A; ep mr 0, impressione musculari transverse ovata atque excentrica instructo, 
0 calcareos concaviusculo, in superficie irregulariter’ rugoso. Diam. — 
om ata | Iescae min, 7, alt. testa 96 ; t diam. apert. soe a externa 4°83 m.m. 
aik are : “ft this is : spe eee eens Pe 
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having the constricted portion of the last whorl much more produced and 
very much defiected, the height of the shell being also considerably less than 

: the larger diameter of the shell, Eydoux who collected the species at 
Touranne in Cochin-China, says in his original description,® that the 
operculum is membranaceous and not multispiral. 

The species is n6t uncommon along the base of the hills in thick jun- 
gle, under and on large blocks of rocks, generally between half decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

The animal is dusky grey, foot pale ; tentacles long, pale at the base, 
further on dark, especially at the tips which are slightly thickened ; eyes 
small, placed laterally at the bases of the tentacles, but the bulgings are 
not distinct ; rostrum long, cleft at the end, reddish at the base on account 
of the fleshy colour gf the manducatory apparatus. 


Fam.—LaGocnemtp®. 

* Genus. Lacocner.vs, Theobald. 

Comp. Blanford in Ann, and Mag. N, H., third Ser., 1864, vol. XTTI, p. 452. 

Shell conoid sub-turbinate and perforated, thin, covered with a horny 
cuticle ; aperture yound with a narrow iicision in the upper or posterior 
angle ; operculum thin, horny, multispiral. Animal of the usual Cyclopha- 
vid type, but with a glandular slit at the upper posterior end of the foot. 

The shell of ZLegocheilus, when the cuticle is removed, merely differs 
from Leptopoma by the slight incision in the posterior angle of the aper-— 

‘ture. When Mr. Theobald suggested the above name, it could scarcely 
have been anticipated that such a comparatively insignificant character will 
be accompanied by a most important structural distinction in the anatomy of 
the animal. Mr. Blanford, already many years past, noticed that the animal 
of the Barmese Lagocheilus leporinust has the peculiarity of possessing a 
groove down the middle of the upper caudal portion of the foot. Since then 

-—s« Thad observed the animals of L. tomotrema, of two new species from Penang, , 

ion ‘and of two other species from the N icobars, and [ find that all the ’ 
animals posses a long glandular slit at the upper end of the foot, and 

4 hat the incision in the apertural margin is the result of the presence of 










ite ees slit. This instance is an excellent illustration of the occasional 
‘: _ _ intimate structure and the relation of the animal to its shell. 3 | 
ke Cae  Lagocheilus, together with Dermatocera, has ev idently among the Cycro- — 
AE eawio 4 the same systematic position, as the Zonrrm# have among th 

os. SE Ee CACEA, “he external character of the animal of Lagochetlus is ace ie 
sie or eo i xd by some peculiarities in the dentition and in the internal organs with ae, 
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The species ri are at present known to belong to the genus 
are: DL, tomotrema, Bens., (Sikkim, Assam and Cachar), Jeporinus, BIt., 
(Barma), trochoides and striolatus from Penang, Wiillersdorfi, Pir. and 
Zel., and another as yet wndescribed species also from the Nicobars ; scis- 
simargo, Bens., from Ténaserim. These localities indicate the geographical 
extent of the genus. Reeve in his Monograph 6f Cyclophorws, when 
speaking of L. scissimarga, says that there is more or less an indication of 
a notch in the aperture of C. triliratius, Pfr. (= quadrifilosus, Bens,,) while 
Pfeiffer in his second Supplement to the a iS (p. 29) refers the 
latter species to Cyelotus. 


_ LAGocie1.us TrocHormes, n. sp. PL. X, Fig. 15, 
~ LZ. testa turrito conica, sub-anguste wwnbilicata ; anfractibus se?, sudura 
Proftinda simplici yunctis, primis duobus conevxis, ceter* supra medium an- 
_ gulatis, ultimo t-angulato ; omnibus cutioula opaco-fusca indutis, transver- 
sim slriolatis, spiralitamstriatis, striis filiformibus : duabus in anfy actu penul- 
timo supra angulum subdistantibus, infra angilum 4-5 approximatis ; in an- 
fractu ultimo angulis duobus ad intervalla breviter ciliatis ; bast in adultis 
prope peripheriam et ad umbilicum, in junioribus omnino, confertim striata ; 
testa sub cuticulam albida, ad apicem rubescente ; apertura rotundata, modice 
obliqua, in angulo superiore vel postico distincte ineisa, bilabiata : labio interne 
breviore, violaceo tincto, externo fere plane expansiusculo, in facie concentrice 
striolato, ad marginem exteriorem atrato, Operculum multispiratum, tenue, 
corneum. Diam. maj, 10, dian, min, 8, alt, teste 9°6, dian. apert. int, 42, 
‘  eeterne 5 mm, 

This is the largest species as yet known of the genus, the more regu- 
larly conical form, angular whorls, numerous spiral stric, absence of brown 
spots on ‘the shell, ete., readily separate it from Z. scissimargo. The fine 

” transverse striolation of the cuticle is very easily worn off, but the spiral 
striation is always very distinct, and well marked even after the removal of 
~ the cuticle. Young shells have a striking resemblance to those of Cremno- 
conchus Syhadrensis ; they are comparatively more largely umbilicated than 
adult ones, and their cuticle is more or less distinctly olive, while in the 
 Jatter it is dark brown in fresh specimens, often *becoming reddish brown in 
one dried ones. 
ee . _ Hab, Penang. I found the species on large stones between decaying 
ries vegetable matter at an elevation of from 200 to about 1000 feet ; itis scarce. 
‘The animal is pale grey, the body itself being slightly darker than the” 
foot ; ‘the rostrum is long, deeply cleft in front, reddish at the base ; tentacles 
| Yong, and thi, dat ery blackish towards the tips ber base 
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- ‘Lacoonenrs STRIOLATUS, n. sp. PI. x Fig. 10. ag 9 a : 
LZ. testa turrito ponoidea, angusta umbilicata Oy 5. con- 
vexis, sutura simplict junctis, ultimo ad peripheriam inforiorems vix- 
angulato; apice levigato, olivaceo; anf. ceteri# ettticula fusea vel brun- 
nea indutis, transversim oblique subdistanter, et spiraliter densissime, strio- 
latis ; basi sub-levigata vel sub-obsolete spiratiter striatula ; ; apertura ampla, 
sub-cireulari, peristomate postice ad angulum profunde inciso, infra ad datus 
basale conspicuiter producto, bilabiato, labio interno in junioribus violdtco, in 





adultis ad marginem albido, externo undique fere equaliter planeque dilatato,. 


corneo, Operculum tenue, corneum, multispiratum. Diam. maj. 6, dian. 
min. 5, alt. teste GG ; diam Sapert. int. 2°G, ext. 3°2 m. m. 





angulated) whorls, and by the very dense, filiform, spiral striation. 

Hab. Penang. Under dead leaves on the ground along the base of the 
hills, together with the last species ; rare. 

Animal leaden grey, with moderately elongated, darker, cylindrical ten- 
tacles ; eyes on minute bulgings, joined on the inner side to the base of the 
tentacles ; upper posterior part of the foot with a narrow glandular slit, ex- 
tending from the operculigerous lobe to the end; lateral pedal row very 
thin, t : 


i Oe OT ES OF : 





This smaller form resembles Z. tomotrema and leporinus, but itis _ 
distinguished from both by a slightly larger spiral.angle, rounded *@ot. 
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OF THE 
| ASIATIC SOGLETY. 
oo 
Part II1.—PHYSICAL SCIENCE. | 
. ' Seat ‘ : eS 
—% ae 
No. IV.—1872. . ramet 
* 7 f » = 
NOTES ON A COLLECTION oF Brrps MADE IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS BY i 
Assistant Surnaeon G. E. Donsoy, M. B., purrye Tue: MONTES or = = 
Apri, AND May,—éy V. Ban, Esq, B. A. eer 
[Read 6th, received 16th August, 1872.) nai . “ 
: A short time ago Dr. Anderson placed in my hands fonPdotermination r x ; 
' a collection of birds, made in the Andamans by Dr. Dobson,* subgequently 5 
adding two received from Mr. Homfray. 8 










_ The collection contains T84 specimens belonging to sixty-two species, ae 
which eighteen “new to the hitherto recorded avifauna of those Islands ; 
ut they are foie most part migratory birds (Grate), whose oscurenaaill 







ts might safely have been predicated from their being known from nese i 
\ on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, and to some extent from Malayan 
i =x _ One species only is described inethe following list as new, but there are 


Soak others. presenting certain peculiarities which many ,, hereafter jut 

their separation from the species under which t are now enumerat 

Ag th these are represented by single specimens, I think it ondesirable to. 

exaggerate the importance of what mity ultimately Prove to a, 54 individual — 

iations from the type. The species are: Ephialtes spilocephalus , Blyth ?; 

x 7 = nis Alexandri, Linn. ; cistnatee = salansoiakaho’ Gmel., ; Rallus Fa 

a? striatus, Linn. One result of the examination of this collection has been that > 
+ Sines het cia it supports Col, Tytler’s views as to the distinctness « of certain Anda-— 


vit: Mr, Wood-Mason and Dr. Dobson visited the Andaman Islands to collect for 
addin ar i Massie The cg portion of the collection was under Dr, Deane ae 
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man species, it furnishes almost conclusive evidence against others being so. 

Mr. Blyth has already pointed out that Spilornis Elgini, Tytler = 8, bacha, 

Bodd.; Collocalia affinis, Tytler == C. Linchi, Horsf. ; Paleornis affinis, 

5 Tytler. = 2 P. erythrogenys, Blyth, and Herodias Andamnensis, Tytler 

== HT. concolor, Blyth. 

Jn so far as the present collection afforded material, I have endeavoured 
to give full descriptions of those species which have hitlierto only been 
partially described, and to amplify the information regarding others. 
According to the present state of our knowledge, the avifauna of the 

Andamans includes 109 species; possibly this number may have to be 

reduced by four.* But it is made up in this way, The late Capt. Beavan's 

list gives 94 species from which three, viz—Hematornis Cheela, Bodd., 

: Paleornis ajffinis, Tytler, and Pericrocotus Andamanensis, Tytler, must, I 
think, be subtracted, and 18, the number of additional species in the present 

collection, added, or 18 + 94—3 = 109. It should be stated, however, 

' that five of the species mentioned by Capt. Beavan were introduced into the 

‘ Islands by Col. Tytler. The number of indigenous birds should therefore 

stand at 100 + 4? Of this number twelve are local species and six? are 

known only from the Andamans and Nicobars. 

In the Nicobars there are about fifty-three species known at present, of { 
which number seven are local. 

7 _ Excepting the migratory birds, particularly the Gra/lle, from our con- 
sideration, the bulk of the non-local species in the Andamans are Indian, 
and ip the Nicobars Malayan. 

Where there are two allied species, or two races or varieties of & species 
. in India, the Andaman, as a general rule, corresponds with the southern 
form. To this rule there is an exception in the case of) Graucalus Macei ‘ 
which is the northern species, G. Layardi being the southern, However, 
the Andaman bird seems to be intermediate between G. Afacei and Javensis 
from Java which two, according to Blyth, only differ in size. 
. Judging from the number of species of birds known to occur in the 
several groups of islands in the Malayan Archipelago we may feel confident 
that much yet remains to be done ‘both in the Andamans and Nieobars, ~~ 


sa before a list approaching completeness can be prepared. . 

oc ~ ‘The presént, and to a certain extent, all previous collections were as 
; ie m the vicinity of Port Blair, throughout an area, probably not exceeding di 
(* 30 or 35 square miles, or by a rangh estimate about one-hundredth Lng ud | 


~ the total area aie by these islands. 
— * The itis of Nectarinia, Agialitis, Herodias and Querquedwla of Col, ‘Tytler’s. i 
x sad One Beayan's lists may possibly be only the samo species : ae four birds wits 

aes n under other names in my list. —™ | 
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| Several families and genera; which all analogy would lead us to believe 
must find a place in the Andaman avifauna, are as yet unrepresented in any 
of the collections of which descriptions have been published. 

The following is a list of the purely local species which are not known 
to occur elsewhere : 

Spisetus Andamanensis, Tytler. 

Muclleripicua Hodgii, Blyth. 

Centropus Andamanensis, Tytler. 

Graucalus Dobsoni, n. sp. 

Dierurus Andamanensis, Tytler, 

Dissemurus affinis, Tytler. 

Myiagra Tytleri, Beay, 

Oreocincla infra-marginata, Blyth. 

Oriolus Andamanensis, Tytler. 

ittacinela albiventris, Blyth, 

Dendrocitta Baylei, Tytler. 

Temenuchus Andamanensis, Tytler. 

Euryzona Canningi, Tytler. 

The species found in the Andamans and Nicobars, but not elsewhere, 
are ; 

? Ninox afints, Tytler.* 

. Paleornis erythrogenys, Blyth. 

Geocichla innotata, Blyth, 

Eulabes Andamanensis, Tytler. 

Treron chloroptera, Blyth. 

Macropygia rufipennis, Blyth, 

In the following enumeration and description a dagger (thus +) pre- 
fixed, indicates that the species has not been previously recorded from the 
Andamans, 

Fam, AQuILINA. 


1. Spruorsrs pacaa, Daud. HZ. bido, Horst. No. 87 of Blyth’s Cata- 
logue, S. spilogaster, Blyth Hamatornis Elgini, Tytler. 

H. Elgini, Tytler, is considered to be identical with ZT. bacha by Mr. 
Gurney, and both Mr. Blyth and Dr. Jerdon confirm this opinion (1bis, 
N.S. IV. 1868, p. 181 and 3rd Series, 1871, Vol. I, p. 335). Dr. Jerdon 
writes: “It appears fully agreed on by all that the small Serpent Eagle 
of Ceylon and Southern India is the same as the Andaman bird.” 

In my previous paper, from not having seen Mr, Blyth’s remarks, I en- 
tered my specimens as Cheela, as they had the wing longer than in Tytler's 
Elyini. In the present collection, which contains five specimens in various 
stages of plumage, all belong to the small species. ‘Nhe variations in 
plumage correspond with those observable in the different stages of Cheela, 


* Tam rather inclined to believe that this bird will prove to be the same as 
Tomminck’s Strix hirsuta which Pelzeln records from the Nicobars. 
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I could not see any constant characters which would serve to distinguish 
the two species other than that of size. Measurements of a male in inches : 
wing 14°2; tail 92; bill to gape 1S; tarsus 3-4. 
2. HAttervs tevcoeasrer, Gmel. = . 
Three specimens in various stages of plumage. Length of. wing of 
adult 20'S inches. i. 


Fum. Srriarpx. 


3. EPitanres sPr.ocernanvs, Blyth. (?) 

So far as it is possible to make out one of these difficult birds without 
a good series for comparison, the specimen of Andaman scops before me 
appears to correspond most nearly with Blyth’s description of 2. spilocepha- 
lus (== 8. Malayanus, Hay?) J. A. S. B. XY. p. 8, and with a specimen 
of that species from Masuri in the old collection, No. 147, I, of Blyth’s Cat. 

Mr. Hume only doubtfully refers spilocephalus, Blyth, to gymnopodus, 
Gray, so that for the present I think it safer to give Blyth’s name. The 
bird certainly belongs to the pennatus type as distinguished by Mr. Hume, 
though Col. Tytler records £. Lempigi from the Andamans. 

Authorities are so divided as to the nomenclature to be adopted in 
reference to this genus, that without attempting to discuss the question as 
to what species spilocephalus should be finally referred to, I shall confine 
myself to shewing the points of resemblance between the Andaman bird and 
spilocephalus, Blyth, by the description of the former which is as follows : 

Above. Rutous inclining to bay, each feather of the head, back of neck, 
scapulars, wing coverts, back and rump with two fawn colored spots edged 
with black. Primaries—first two not grown, fourth and fifth equal, five 
white spots on the outer webs. Tail rufous brown, darker on the inner webs 
of the rectrices, with four white bands, 

Beneath. Facial disk fawn colour. Loral bristles black, white towards 
the base. Breast and abdomen finely mottled with brown and fawn or dusky 
white, each feather with two brownish black spots which are separated by a 
white bar. Tarsi covered for three-fourths of their length with short rufous 
colored feathers, barred with brown. Feet and claws not quite so slender as 


in the Masuri specimen. 
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Measurement in inches: wing 56; tail 3; tarsus 1, 
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They corgespond in length of body and coloration with specimens of C. 
Suciphaga from Batavia and the Nicobars (Blyth’s Cat. No. 429). They 
appear also to be the same species as that figured as C. Linchi in ‘ Reise 
der Novara,’ Végel, T, LJ, f. 2, save that the metallic lustre as represented 
is far too brilliant. The following is a description of our specimens. 

Above. Black with dark green reflections, an indistinet white band on 
the rump, no spots on the tail. Underneath. A white rictal spot; from 
chin to breast cinereous, the edges of the feathers lighter, thence to vent 
greyish-white, feathers centered cinereous ; under tail-coverts centered 
greenish-black. Length to end of tail 3°3, wing 2°95, tail 1°4 inches. 

Col. Tytler’s specimens from the Andamans, which he described as 
C. affinis, had the following dimensions :— 


Length, Wing. Tail, 
& 3°75 inch, 352 inch, 1°36 inch. 
9 385 <3 2°75 x 1:36 E 


Fam. Mernorrp2®. 


5. MeEnors gursticotor, Vieil. 
The collection contains six specimens of this bird, 


. Fam, Coractaps. 


+ 6. Evurysromavs orrenranis, Linn. 
Three specimens. Is said to be common, but has not been previously 
recorded from the Andamans. 


Fam. ALCEDINID.. 


7. Aucepo Astatica, Swains. (4. meningting, Horsf.) Two specimens. 

8. Pernarcorsis Burmantca, Sharpe. Haleyon Gurial, Pearson. 

In this list I follow Mr. Sharpe's classification and geographical 
distribution of the five races of Ha/eyon leucocephalus, at the same time I 
feel strongly inclined to believe that a critical examination of the whole 
series at present in the Indian Museum will shew that it cannot stand in 
its integrity. 

Our present specimen closely resembles some of the duller plumaged in- 
_ dividuals of H. Gurial from Bengal, and also agrees to a certain extent 
eh Sharpe's description of Burmanica, but differs from the figure given 
of that race in the following particulars: the feathers of the head and nape 
are much more albescent, the ochreous collar is broader and*the blue of the 
wings and tail has no tinge of greenish. Length 13-2 ; wing 6, tail 4-4, bill 
at front 3, ‘tarsus 6 inches. 

“he 9 ‘Hancyon Coromanpa, Lath, Two specimens, 
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10. Hatcyon Sarrervensts, Linn. 
. This resembles specimens from Southern India and Ceylon in the bril- 

lianey of the coloration. Length 10:8, wing 5, bill at front 2-4 inches. 

Il. Hatcyon crrorts, Bodd. Sharpe, Monograph of <Alcedinida, » # 
p- 229. Todiramphus collaris, Scop. 

The collection contains several specimens of this bird which is said to 
be one of the commonest on the Islands. 

— ~ 


Fum, Pstrracirp. 


12, Pauwxonysrs Avexannpnt, Linn. ? 
While aware of the considerable amount of variation which Paleornis 
‘ Alexandri is subject to, I should be disposed to claim for the Andaman bird 

now before me a position as a distinct species, were I able to affirm that the 
characters which it exhibits are constant ; but on this point I have no in- 
formation at present, The specimen, a angle: at once attracted notice by 
the enormous size of its bill; and on closer examination and comparison 
with a good series of Indian specimens, I found that it possesses other 
characters which distinguish it from the Indian bird of normal plumage, 

The black stripe from the lower mandible to the demicollar of peach- 
rosé, so marked in ordinary specimens, is in this reduced to a narrow line 
which commences half an inch from the mandible and terminates at the first 
point of contact with the peach-rose, not being continued as a border to it, 
as it commonly is for three-fourths of an inch or so in Indian specimens. 
The head and cheeks, down to the collar, are of a vivid emerald green ‘ 
without a trace of the purplish grey or hoary bloom which is present in 
all-Indian birds which I have examined. The dark red spot on the 
shoulders is smaller than usual? and the blue of the central tail feathers 
of a much more decided hue. The wing is somewhat shorter than in any of 
the Indian specimens with which I have compared it. 











Dimensions of bill, Gape to point. Width at gape. 
A. B, A. B. 
Up. mandible, ..... 215 inch. 1°15 inch, ‘95 inch, “85 inch, 
DA TOAROUDIC, usc 990 » «86S, x eer. alae - Smee 
Depth of both mandibles closed A. 17, B. 15. . 7 


A is the Andaman bird, B a specimen of ordinary dimensions from 
the Rajmahal Hills. Should all the Andaman birds prove to have the ~ 
above characters J would propose the name P. magnirostris for the 
species. 
If the acaciees be constant, they are as sufficient to distinguish the 
two races as are those which distinguish the two races of P. rosa, I may 

“aps mention that in looking through a drawer full of these latter, I found 
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‘ ~ s 
that Cachar and Darjiling (? Terai) specimens agreed with Barmese in 
having the under wing coverts green, &c. 
13. PAL®ornis ERyTHROGENYs, Blyth. 
J.A.5. B., XV, 1846, p. 23, and XXVIT, 1856, p. 81. P. Nicobaricus, Gould, 
P.%Z.8. p. 555. B. of Asia, 1857, Pt. IX. 

Mr. Blyth (Ibis, IV, 1868, p. 142.) has pointed out that although the 
name erythrogenys has been applied to three species of this genus, in the 
case of two it is reduced to the rank of a synonym, and therefore his ame 
is entitled to stand. / 

In my former paper I agreed with Blyth in considering Tytler’s P. 
affinis to be only the female of this species. If it be not, then we might ask 
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what is the female like ? neither the present nor any previous collection con-. 


tains any specimen of the red-billed birds which do not corfespond exactly 
with authentic males, 

There is one point about the female not noticed by Blyth, the mous- 
tache is deep green, not black as in the males. 


Measurements in inches. 


Length. Wing. Bill from gape, Tarsus, 
é 14° 68 ‘85 ‘5S 
g 107 65 ‘76 ‘Oo 


+ I4. Patwonnis Javantevs, Osbeck. 

Blyth writes “ P. Javanicus differs only from P. Vibrisca, in the Javan 
bird having a red lower mandible, while the other has a black one ; but in 
some Javan specimens the lower mandible is blackish and Mr, Gould has a 
specimen from Siam with a red under mandible; the Hainan birds have it 
black.” Finsch in his Monograph ‘die Papageien’ includes both under P, 
Lathami, Finsch. 

The specimen in the present collection, a male, has the under mandible 
black. Length 13; wing 6-8; tail 7°S; tarsus ‘6 inches, 

15. Loricunus Vernanis, Sparrm. 

Identical with Indian specimens, wing 3°5 inches. 

fam. Pics. 

16. Mve.tertricus Honor, Blyth. 

The collection contains a good series of this bird whith appears to be 
common. ‘The measurements of one are somewhat different from those of 
“my own specmen (J. A. 5S. B., XX XIX, p. 241) : wing 6'8 ; tail G2; bill at 
front 1°G; tarsus 1:2 inches. 

17. Picvs Anpamanensts, Blyth. . 

Blyth distinguishes this bird from P. pectoralis by its having three 


pair of distinct white spots on the middle rectrices, while P. pectoralis has 


four, “But the Andaman bird is specially characterized by the large 


* +. 
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round black spots upon its breast, each margined with whitish ; the ear ’ 
» coverts also are longitudinally more conspicuously rayed than in the others. 
In other respects this bird resembles P. macei.”  ~ 
The present collection which contains five specimens shews that the ‘ 
number of spots on the middle tail feathers is not a constant. In three (2 | 
é and 1 2) there are four pairs of spots and in the remaining two (1 6 
and 1 2) there are gnly three. 
# Length 6°25 ; wing 3°87; tail 2°25; tarsus °75 inches. hm 
Mr. Blyth has seen this bird in a collection from Sumatra. ¥ 





Fam, Cucurip2. 

+ 18S.. CucvuLus microrrervs, Gould. 

One specimen. This bird has not been previously brought from the 
Andamans. : 4 

19. Cextrorvus Anpamanensts, Tytler. Ibis, N. 8. IIT, 1867, p. 321. 

The collection contains four specimens. Head, neck to middle of back, 
chin, throat and breast rufous grey. Abdomen, thigh-coverts and under. 
tail coverts the same with an ashy tinge. Back, rump and upper tail- 
coverts ashy. Wings and scapulars rufous bay. Tail brown, paling from 
the centre to the margins of the feathers. Bill black. Length 17 to 18 ; ~ 
wing 7°5 ; bill at gape 1°7 ; tarsus 1°9 inches. 


fam. NEcTARINID», 


4 20. ARACHNECHTHRA FRENATA, Mill. ? 

The specimens of Arachnechthra hitherto received from the Andamans | 
have been identified as pectoralis, and following suit in my previous paper 
on Andaman birds I stated that species to be “ common on Mount Harriet.” 
The birds in the present collection are distinguished from pectoralis by © 

- wanting the slightest trace of a metallic blue frontal patch. With the 
characters of A. frenata, Mill, given by Lord Walden in the Ibis for 1870, 
p. 26, they agree and the wing exactly corresponds with that of Miller's 
figure ; but there is no trace of a maroon pectoral band represented, which 
though slight, is present in all our ¢ specimens. The yellow supercilium is 
distinctly marked. Another character which distinguishes this from 

ay _pectoralis, and helps to separate it from several other species, is the size ~ 
of the bill which closely approximates to that of A. intermedia, Hume. a | 

— —s Gength 42; wing 2°1; bill at front ‘8, tail 14: inches. + 


4 
be ¢ 





cr Fam, Laxtan». 


Ss di e 


21, Lanivs LUCIONENSIS, Scop. "ee —. 
A specimen of this bird is identical in coloration with one in the In. . 2 


dian Museum from Mr, Swinhoe, Amoy. It differs from fhe ordinary I Indian = 
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specimens of eristatus in the silvery white of the forehead, chin, and throat, 
and in the almost entire absence above of any tinge of rufous except on the : 
upper tail coverts. Length 7:1, wing 3°5, tarsus 95, bill at front *d inches. 

22. Gmraveatvs Mace, Lin, 

The collection contains five specimens of Graucalus, three of which 
answer very closely to the characters of G. Macei or G. Javensis, being 
indeed of intermediate size and thus affording a link between the Indian and 
Javan birds which, according to Blyth, only differ in size. They hae the 
wings white underneath, and the outer tail feathers broadly tipped with 
white. One specimen has the abdomen slightly barred, in the others it 
is simply albescent. 





Length. Wing. Tail. Bill from gape. Tarsus. 
ll inch, 662 inch 5 inch, 1-58 inch, 1+] inch. 
1l'l1 675 =z, ie 1°5 ” 1" ” 


The remaining two specimens I at at first thought might be the young 
of the above ; but closer examination convinced me that they are adults in 
full plumage belonging to a distinct species. 

f 23. Gravcatuvs Donsont, n. sp. " 

So far as the literature available in Caleutta has enabled me to com- 
pare this bird with the hitherto described species of this genus it appears 
to be distinct. I at first supposed it might be striata, Bodd.— Vova-guinee, 
Gmel. &c., but it differs in several particulars from Lesson’s description of 
that species, The following is a description. 

Above dark slatey, darkest on the head ; wings and tail brownish-black, 
primaries, secondaries and tertiaries lighter on the inner webs, faintly edged 
with white on the outer; two outer rectrices on each side narrowly tipped 
with dusky white; a black stripe from the lores round the eyes to the ear 
coverts, thence faintly continued as a collar in one of the specimens. Un- 
derneath white barred with black from chin to under tail-coverts inclusive ; 
under wing-coverts similarly barred. ill conspicuously smaller than in 
G. Macei. Length, 10:2, wipy, 6-2, tail, 5-4, bill from gape, 1°23, tarsus, 
‘95 inch. 

I have naméd the species after Dr. Dobson. 

24. Prnicrocorus specrosus, Lath—Gould, B. of Asia, pt. IX, pl. 4, 

A good series of this bird has been brought. It includes several young 

~ males with the transitional plumage. I have little doubt that P. And. 

manensis, Tytler, is only P. speciosus in immature plumage. It is said to 

have “the plumage of P. speciosus with more yellow or flame-colour min- 

gled with the scarlet. It is also apparently smaller.” The amount of red 

on the central tail feathers of this bird varies much in specimens from 

rarious parts of India and Barma, Four out of five males in this collection 
have the central tail feathers wholly black. 

35 ! 
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I have shot in Bengal and examined from other parts of India many 
specimens of P. speciosus, none approach in size Gould's figures which are 
said to be Jife. 

25. PeEricrocorus prrecrivs, Linn. 

Andaman specimens correspond with the darker plumaged variety of 
this bird from Madras and Ceylon, from one of which Gould's figure is taken, 

I have not seen any description of P. jflagrans, Boie apud Bonaparte, 

from Borneo and Sumatra, possibly the southern farm should be referred to 
that species. ~ 

26. BGoucnanea (Dicrvrus) AnpamMAnensis, Tytler. 

This is, I believe, a good species, somewhat resembling D. balicassius,* 
but distinguished from that species by its large sharply keeled bill and hair- 
like feathers, which spring from the nostri]. The bill is more like that of 
a Dissemurus than a Dicrurus ; so much is this the case that in a former 
paper J. A. S. B,, XXXIX, pt. II, p. 241, I was inclined to refer a very 
young bird of this species with the tail feathers only partly grown to the 
former rather than to the latter genus. I have compared it with all the 
specimens mentioned in Blyth’s Catalogue including edoliformis, but it is 
certainly distinct from any of them. 

Above and below black, with a greenish metallic gloss ; primaries brown, = 
fourth and fifth longest and equal, outer tail feathers with a slight curl up- 
wards, under wing-coverts spotted with white lunules ; no rictal spot. 





Length. Wing. Tail. Bill to gape. Tarsus. 
116 a5 O75 1°25 ‘87 inch, 
105 5°25 Ge 1°25 ‘87 yy 
11 52 63 125 8 » 


27. Dissemurnvs (Epo.rrvs) arrrsis, Tytler et Beayan. 

The late Capt. Beavan, (Ibis, N. 8. IIT, p. 8323) diseussed the reasons 
which led him to the conclusion that the Andaman bird is distinct ; since 
that time much has been written on the subject, Hut the nomenclature of the 
species is far from being in a satisfactory state. To start with, it is uncer- 
tain whether the three following species should be regarded as really belong- 
| ing to three, two or one: E. Ltangoonensis, Gould, £. Afalayensis, Blyth, 
. setifer, Temm. 
ce Dr. Jerdon (B. of I. Vol. I, p. 438,) and Mr. Gray (Hand list, p. 287), 
-. maintain that Matlayensis and setifer are identical; but Lord Walden 
(this, 3rd Series, I. p, 174), states that the Javan JZ. sstifor' 3 is distinct from 
a - Matlayensis, and asks whether the latter is distinct from Rangoonensis. ? 

Bs calling it the Bartnese species. Mr. Blyth has stated (B. of I. Vol. I, p- 438), 
PR that ec is not from Barma but from the ee ao ee 50° far 
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as I can see there is no authentic case of a non-crested specimen having 


been obtained in Barma. There are certainly none in the Indian Museum. 
Several specimens collected by Dr. Williams and now in that collection are 
well crested and should be ranked as paradiseus according to Jerdon’s classi- 
fication, From D. Rangoonensis, as deseribed by Gould, P. Z. S$. 1836, the 
Andaman bird is distinguished by its larger bill and longer wing, if not by 
other characters; from D. Malayensis (= setifer ?) as represented in 
the Indian Museum (As; Socy. Coll.) by its very much larger size. Other 
doubtful epeciés of non-crested Dissemuri are D. brachyphorus, Temm., 
apud Bonap , and D, singularis, Gray. 

In the present Andaman collection there are three specimens which - 
have only a very slight trace of frontal crest, their measurements are : 


Length toend of Wing. Bill from gape. Tail, Outer T. feathers. Tarsus. 
ordinary tail, 


Sex? 12 inch. 6°2 inch, 1450=—Ss inch. 6°2 inch, 1 inch. 
12 ns a 1°5 » 85S «wn 15. inch. Lk 4 
fer? 396; 4, OS. i%  -_ 19... “ae 6 ie 


25. ARTAMUS LEUcOPYGIALIs, Gould, P. ZS. Lon. 1842, p. 17. 

Lord Walden, P. Z. 5, 1866, p. 555, has identified the Andaman bird 
with Gould's Australian species. I have compared with it Gould's plate and 
can see no difference in the plumage, but the bill of the Andaman bird seems 
larger. 


Fam. Muscrcarm.. 

29. Myracra Trrient, Beav. 

Both Mr. Blyth (This, 1868, p. 132) and Dr. Jerdon (ibid. 1872, p. 122) 
doubt the distinctness of the Andaman bird from the widely distributed JF 
azurea, Bodd.; but chiefly, I, believe on the ground of that wide distribu- 
tion. With the specimens,2 ¢ and 2 ?, now before me, and not having 
been able to discover, in the Indian Museum, any specimens, or any publish- 
ed description of Indian birds shewing the same departure from the typical 
coloration, I am inclined to follow Capt. Beavan in his determination of the 
Andaman bird as distinct, 

M, Tytleri, Beav., is said to “ differ conspicuously in entirely wanting 
the black gorget on the throat of the male.” (Ibis, N. 8. IIT, 1867, p. 324). 
This character as suggested by an editorial footnote is only an individual 
peculiarity. Inthe two males before me, the gorgets are distinctly marked ; 
but the other specific characters, the brighter coloration of the upper parts 
and the continuation of the blue of the breast to the abdomen which becomes 
slightly paler towards the vent, serve to distinguish this bird, if not as a 
species, at least as a well marked variety of AL azuwrea. ‘The under tail 
coverts are white with a sky-blue tinge. The female like the male has no 
white on the abdomen ; wings and tail brown. 
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Medsuroments in inches. 


Wing. Tail, Bill, Tarans, 
-.§ 29 27 “45 “6d 
2 28 27 “45 "6S 


fam. Merrutim.. 
30. GeroctcnnaA rynotatTa, Blyth. 
One specimen. Length 7:2; wing 3°5; bill at front ‘7 ; tarsus Lb1— 
inches. 


* 


Fom. Bractryroprw®. 

81. Orocompssa socosa, Linn. 

The Andaman appears to be identical with the Indian species. 

+ 32. Bracnypopivs MELANOCEPIIALUS, Gmel. ? 

One specimen in immature plumage may belong to this species. The 
metallic feathers of the head have not appeared. The outer edges of the 
primaries are yellowish green. 

33. Inena prvenna, Lath. Vide Ann, and Mag. Nat. Hist. 4 Ser. 
Vol. V, 1870, p. 417. 

The Andaman species of Irena corresponds with that found in Southern 
India (Travancore). It has the short tail coverts which, according to Lord 
Walden, distinguish Zrena puella from I. cyanea and J. turcosa. The collee- 
tion contains males, females, and young males in transitional plumage. 


Wing. Tail, Bill at front, Tarsus. 
é 5 inches, 4 inches, ‘9 ~~ inches, ‘75 inches, 
4 5 ” 4 ” 9 » “a5 ” 
Young ¢ “9. +, 4 2 ‘8 = a i? 


34. OntoLvs MELANOCEPHALYS, Linn. One specimen. 
85. Ortotus AnDAMANENSIS, Tytler. 
In his last published remarks on this species (Ibis, IV, 15868, p, 152) 
Mr. Blyth states his belief that the Andaman Oriole is distinct from MMors- 
fieldi, Bonap.; previously having relinquished his original supposition 
as to its identity with coronatus, Swainson. He considers it to be “ most 
nearly akin to O, macrurus of the Nicobars, but is rather smaller.” It is 
distinguished from O. macrurus not only in size but in the amount and dis- 
tribution of the yellow on the wings and tail and black on the head. From 
Chinensis, is may readily be distinguished by the black on the nape being 
much narrower, Jndicus having it of intermediate size. 
A specimen in full adult plumage, has the wings black save the extre- 
mities of secondaries and tertiaries which are narrowly tipped with yellow, 
and a bar formed of yellow tips to the wing-coverts of the primaries. 
| The collection contains three specimens, and there are six in the old 


collection which were described by Blyth. Dimensions of one ; length 88 ‘8; 


wing 53; bill at front 1; tarsus ‘9; tail 3°35 inches, 
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36. CopsycHus saunarts, Linn, 

Three specimens belonging to the Indian, not the Malaccan species (C-. 
Mindanensis). A fully grown male has the four outer rectrices on either side 
white, this is a character according to Blyth, which distinguishes C. saularis 
from both Afindanensis and Ceylonensis. 

37. Kirrractyena aLatvenrris, Blyth. Three specimens. 

Measurements of @ : length 7‘8; wing 3°55; bill to gape ‘S87; tarsus 
9°5 inches, 

38. ARUNDINAX onrvacevs, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. XIV, p. 595. A. 
@don Pallas ? 

Three specimens of this not very well known bird. They correspond 
very closely with Blyth’s original description and type specimens so far as the 
faded condition of the plumage of the latter admits of comparison. In 
dimensions, however, they are somewhat smaller : 


Length, Wing. Tail. Bill at front. Tarens. 
A, 66 inch, 3°07 inch 31 inch. ‘65 inch. 103 inch. 
B, ” 313 ‘ 32 ” a ” 103 ’ 


A, is the Andaman bird; B, a bird in the Museum labelled by Blyth. 
The measurements of both are less than those given in Blyth’s original de- 
scription and in the “ Birds of India,” LI, p. 157. Another of Blyth’s speci- 
mens on the same stand is larger than B, and more nearly corresponds with 
the published measurements. 


Fim. Convrpx. 


39. Denprocrrra Barter, Tytler, Tbis 1863, p. 119. 
_ A good series of this bird. 


Measurements in inches. 


Length, Wing, Til, Bill to gape. Tarsus 
a 13‘2 46 72 1° 1 inch 
Sex ?P I's 46" 7 11 1 * 


Tn my previous paper J, A. 8. B, XXXIX, p. 242, “wing 23," “was misprinted 
for 4j.”’ 


Fam. StTunnrp2. 


40, CALORNIS PANAYENSIS, Scop. = C. canfor,G@m. Vide Ibis, 3rd 
Series, Vol. I, 1871, p. 176. 

The Andaman specimens (five), including both young and adults, appear 
to be identical with the Indian species, 

41. Temenvenus AnpAMANENSIS, Tytler. 

The specimens in this collection (both ¢ and ¢ ) go*far to establish 
Tytler’s opinion as to the distinctness of the Andaman bird from Z. erythro- 
pygia, Blyth, from the Nicobars. None of them shew the slightest tendeney 
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to rufescence on the rump, upper tail coverts, under tail-coverts or tail fea- 
thers, as is so distinctly marked in the Nicobar birds. 

I observe too, though I doubt its being a constant character, that the 
bill of the Nicobar bird is somewhat more slender and less conical than in 
the Andaman specimens. 

é Wing 43; tail 3:2; bill at front 11; tarsus 1 inch. 

42. Evianes ANDAMANENSIS, Tytler. 

In my previous paper I simply confined myself to pointing out 
that the Andaman and Nicobar birds are identical, feeling that without a 
larger series for comparison, and in the state of opinion on the subject of the 
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_ different races of Lulabes, my safest course was, to follow Lord Walden, who 


has pronounced the Andaman bird to be a distinct and good species. Since 
that time, Dr. Stoliczka has discussed the subject at-lencth (J. A. S. B, 
AXXIX, pt. LH, p. 826) and has been replied to by Lord Walden (Ibis, 3rd 
Series, Vol. I, p. 177). Dr. Stoliczka believes the Nepal, Arracan, Anda- 
man, Nicobar, Wellesley prov ince and Malacca birds to be “ geographical 
races of the same species” viz., 2. Javanensis, Osbeck. 

Lord Walden maintains not only the distinctness of infermedia and 
Andamanensis ; but from recent examination of specimens from Malacca ques- 
tions their identity with the true Javanensis from Java. 

I have before me two specimens from a dealer's collection from “ the 
Straits’ which I take to belong to the large Malacca species generally 
known as Javanensis. In these the bill is well curved and high ; the naked 
space below the eye is quite disconnected with the wattles. 

The Andaman and Nicobar specimens are smaller and have the bill 
lower and straighter. The bare patch underneath the eye is not absolutely 
disconnected from the wattles. So far as I can see the colour of the bill and 
the size of the lappets are extremely variable in specimens from the same 
locality. In my Nicobar specimen, the commencement of the wattles behind 
the eye is broader than in either of the Andamanese, but in other respects, 
the size and shape of the bill, feet &c., there is no perceptible difference, 

Measurements in inches of a specimen in Dr, Dobson’s collection. 

Wing 6°3 ; tail 3°25; bill from gape 1°5; tarsus, 14. 


Fam. FRiNGmn.rp»®. 


43. Muowsta tevcoxrota, Tem. 
Two specimens. Feathers not striated. 


Fam, Trenoxmws. 
44. OsmMoThERON cHLonoprera, Blyth. 
This bird is said to be common, the collection contains only one speci- 
men however, There are grave suspicions that the bird-skinner made the 
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discovery,—and acted upon it pretty frequently—that like other green 
pigeons, it is very good eating. Measurement in inches: wing 6°35, bill at 
front ‘65, tail 4-25, tarsus ‘85. 

45. CAnporHaGa synvaTica, Tickell. 

The identity of Andaman with Indian specimens of this bird has been 
fully established. The collection contains three specimens, 


fam, CoLemprm.. 

46. Tortrcr nvumis, Temm. 

One specimen. The upper parts are of a rather deeper tint than in 
most Indian specimens. 

47. Macropyora rurivennts, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. XV, p. 371. 

Three specimens, two of which, marked ¢, have the rufous of the 
neck, upper part of the back, breast and abdomen barred with dark brown 
slightly undulating lines, which are close and distinct to the breast ; thence 
to the vent they are wider apart, broken and fainter, . 

In a fourth specimen which is somewhat smaller, and may be either a 
young bird or the female, the bars are confined to the back of the neck, and 
the rufous of the wing coverts, edges of the wings, throat and abdomen is 
of a deeper tint approaching to bay. 

Mr. Blyth in his original description has pointed out the characters 
which distinguish this species,—the smaller size, and rufous underneath the 
wings—from IM. phasianella, Gould, 

The following are the dimensions of a male: length 14-15; wing 7°5; 
bill at front ‘6; tarsus ‘9 inch. 


Fan. Govniw.. 
45. Cuarncornaps Inpicus, Linn. 
Three specimens. Mr Blyth observes (Ibis, N.S. IV, 1868, p. 133): 
“TI could perceive no difference between Andaman specimens and those from 
Indiaand Barma, whereas the Nicobar race accords with the description of 
C. augusta, Bp. [Comptes rendus, 1855). 


Fam. GuUAReEOLrpD®. 


+ 49. GLaARgoLaA ORTENTALIS, Leach. 

The collection contains two specimens which correspond exactly with 
specimens in the Indian Museum from the vicinity of Calcutta (Blyth’s Ca- 
talogue, No. 1543), 

Fam. CHaraprip2. 

+ 50. CHARADRIUS LoNGrIPEs, Temm. 

* Two specimens shot in May, In one the black of the summer plumage 


is beginning to appear. 


> 


. 
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+ 51. Batanrris GEOFFROYI, Wagler, 
Two specimens shot in May, have the winter plumage as described and 
figured by Mr. J. E, Harting (Ibis, 1870, p. 379): 


Length, Wing, Bill at front. Tarsus, 
83 5-4 1 14 inch. 
Sl 6°3 1 14 ” 


Col. Tytler says that he only obtained a distant view of the bird which 
is enumerated in Beavan’s list as <2. pyrrhothorax (= di. mongolicus 
apud Harting), so that it is not improbable that it was this species which 
he saw. It may have been this species too, which I observed in the Nico- 
bars. 

7 52. Evpromias verepus, Gould, P. Z. 8, 1848, p. 38, B. of -Aus- 
tralia, VI, pl. 14. Harting, Ibis, 1870, p. 209. . 

Mr. Harting’s paper loc. c. enables a specimen in winter plumage to be | 
identified with certainty. Length 82; wing 64; bill ‘9; tarsus 18; un- 
covered portion of tibia ‘9 inches. 


tum, ScoLropacrp2. 


638. NumeENtTUs Prxorvs, Linn. 
One specimen in the collection. The bird is said to be common in the 


clearings and cultivated grounds, It is enumerated in Blyth’s list of Anda- = 
man birds but not in Beavan's. 
It was obtained in the Nicobars by the Novara expedition, and also by 
myself; J, A. S. B. XX XTX, pt. II, p. 33. 
+ 54. <Acrtitts GLXReEonA, Gmel. 
+ 55. <Actriris ntyporevcos, Linn. 
One specimen of*each of the above. 
Fam. Rati. ; 
56. Evuryzona Canninai, Tytler, Ibis, 1863, p. 119. . 
-Thie collection contains one specimen of the above rail which was first 
described by Tytler and Blyth in the Dhis. 
Mr. Wood Mason says the bird is rather common in the grass bordering ~ 
creeks, The specimen was shot near Hopetown. 
Measurement : wing 6:3; tail 3°3; bill at front 1-1; tarsus 2 inches, 
+ 57. Rais sreratvs, Linn, ? ; 
_ This bird differs from 2. striatus, as represented in the Indian Museum 
| (Blyth’ s Catalogue, No. 1671), in its longer and more powerful bill and in : 
_ the abrupt termination of the rufous of the head and back of the neck, oo 
a which in ordinaty specimens is continued for some distance along the sides — =. 


of the bluish grey. of the hreaab. on softer Peary: % ere with: a a 
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Should specimens obtained hereafter shew that the above characters are 
constant, it may be then determined whether the Andaman bird must be 


regarded as belonging to,a distinct race. 
The present specimen was received from Mr, Homfray. 








Fam. ARpdEIDE. 
+ 58. AnmpEA PURPUREA, Linn. 
Two specimens in immature plumage. 
+ 59. Heropras Eoreromes, Temm. 
One specimen which differs slightly in measurements from those given 
by Jerdon: wing 11:2, bill at front 2°9, tarsus 44, muddle claw 3°5 
. inches. The bill is yellow with a brown tip to the upper mandible. 
Col. Tytler mentions having identified ZZ. garzetta in the Andamans. 
60. Heropras concotorn, Blyth. H. Andamanensis Tytler. . 
Col. Tytler (Ibis, N. S., ILI, 1867, p. 333) proposed for the Andaman 
bird a new name in consequence of “the young being black ab ovo, whereas 
those of the species for which it has been mistaken are white ;” to which Mr. 
Blyth replied (Ibis, N. S., IV, 133) “ ZZ. Andamanensis is decidedly identical 
- with ZZ. concolor of which I never saw a white example, It also inhabits 
the Nicobars and Arakan.” 

_ Ihave carefully compared all the specimens available from the three 
localities and the only difference which I can discern, 1s that the Andaman 
birds are on the whole a little smaller, but one of the Nicobar birds ts about 
the same size as the largest Andaman. 
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The white on chin and throat exists in Nos. 2, 5,6, 7 and 8? Nos. 
1, 3 and 4 have no trace of it. 

61. Bvurortpes Javanica, Horsf. 

Two specimens are conspicuously smaller than any of a good series of 
Indian birds with which I have compared them; but correspond closely in 
coloration and other details of plumage. ¢ Wing 65; bill at front 24; 
tarsus 1°65 inches. 


Fam. ANATIDA, 


+ 62. ? Mareca puncrara, Cuv. Gould, Birds of Australia, vol. VII, 
pl1l, AL. castanea, Eyton. 

What Col. Tytler’s Querguedula Andamanensis may be I am unable 
to say, as it has not been described, and the original specimen appears to have 
been lost. Prima facie it is improbable that a local species of Querguedula 
exists in the islands. Be that as it may, the present collection contains 
specimens of what is commonly known as the ‘ teal’ of the Andamans to the 
residents there. Except that they have a patch of white surrounding the 
eye and that the plumage of the head is somewhat darker, they correspond 
very closely with Gould's figure of areca punctata, Cuv. From his 
description it is evident that the plate exaggerates the bluish tinge of the 
velvet black speculum. 

Two of the specimens shew an incipient stage towards the full breeding 
plumage of the male, scattered patches of bright ferruginous or chesnut ap- 
pearing on the feathers of the breast and abdomen, 

The occurrence of this species in the Andamans would be very interest- 
ing. It has previously only been found in Australia, Van Diemen’ s Land, 
the Moluccas and N@w Caledonia. 


Note.—While the preceding pnges were passing through the press the sad nows 
of the death of Col. Tytler at Simla reached us. His name, so frequently mentioned 
above, will ever be inseparably connected with the avifauna of the Andaman Islands, 
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‘ New Barmese Prants,* (Parr Fist) —ty 8S. Kurz, Esq. 
DILLENTACE A. 

1, Drenesta priosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 652, non Ham. 

Arbor decidua magna ; folia adulta oblongo-obovata v. elliptico-oblonga, 
basi attenuata, obtusa v, rotundata, brevissime (2—3 lin.) petiolata, acuta 
v. obtusa, obsolete repando-dentata, 1O—12 poll. longa, supra glabra, subtus 
secus nervos magis minusve pubescentia, juniora herbacea utrinque sparse 
pubescentia et petiolo foliaceo-alato subamplexicaulia; flores aurei, 2—24 
poll. in diametro, solitarii ex apice ramulorum verruciformium, pedunculis 
ec, pollicaribus pubescentibus suffulti ; series interior staminum exteriori 
duplo lorgior; styli ct carpella 6; carpella matura calyce aucto aurantiaco 
tomentello carnoso globoso circa pollicem crasso inclusa.—Aadamans. 


ANONACEA. 


2. Murtivsa screnocanpa, (Uvaria selerocarpa, DC. Mém. 27). 

Arbor decidua, 40—50 pedalis, novellis tenuiter adpresse sericeis ; folia 
elliptico-oblonga ad oblonga, breviuscule petiolata, basi acuta, apieubiiee 
chartacea, glabra; flores flavidi, dioici, 7—S lin. longi, pedicellis brevibus 
gracilibus pubescentibus sustenti, fasciculos depauperatos brevissime pedun- 
culatos axillares ‘efformantes ; sepala lineari-lanceolata, brevia, fulvo-tomen- 
tosa; petala exteriora sepalis conformia sed paullo longiora ; petala interiora 
7—S lin. longa, lanceolata, obtusa, extus puberula, intus canescenti tomen- 
tosa ; stamina numerosa, in toro subgloboso dense aggsegata ; flores feminei 
(cf. Hf. et Th. Fl. Ind.) —Aertaban, Tenasserim. 

> 
MENISPERMACEAL. 

3. Meroporum (PYRAMIDANTHE) MACRANTHUM, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula 15—20 pedalis glabra gemmis fulvo-velutinis ; folia oblonga 
v. elliptico-oblonga, crasse et breviuscule petiolata, basi acuta, 6—7 poll 
longa, brevius v. longius acuminata ; membranacea, glabra, nervis lateralibus 
arcuato-anastomosantibus, laxissime reticulata, utrinque pallide viridia ; 
flores albi, speciosi, pedunculo pollicari puberulo suffulti, solitarii et Lite 

yales; sepala patentia, lato-ovata, 5—6 lin. longa, obtusiuscula, glabra, 

coriacea ; ; petala alba flavescentia, exteriora lineari-lanceolata, sub-5-polli- 


» 





\* ‘Farther particulars regarding stations, affinity of species; &e,, will be given 
in my forthcoming Contributions towards a knowledge of the Barmese Flora, which I 
op eto have ready for publication as goon as the acquittal of other engagements allow 

who v Asisure for arranging and preparing the large sitet arOnay. aes 
‘work vd dup. si eet S * . 
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earia, acuminata, basi paullulo attenuata glabra, interiora brevia, polliegm 
circiter longa, conniventia, lanceolata, obtusa, extus puberula glabrescentia, 
intus minute villosula; carpella oblique oblonga, stylo subrecurvo ovario 
ipso longiore terminata ; stamina numerosa, linearia; connectivum eapita- 
tum.— Andamans. 

4. 'Trxospora nuprELora, (Cocculus nudiflorus, Grilf. Not. Dicot. 307). 

Frutex scandens deciduus, caulibus sparse tuberculatis junioribus dense 
subalbido-pubescentibus ; folia adulta ignota, novella petiolis longis pubes- 
centibus instructa, ovato-oblonga, basi sinuato-rotundata, breviter acumi- 
nata, subtus molliter et subalbido-pubtscentia ; flores feminei brunneo-lutei, 
solitarii, graciliter pedicellati bracteati racemos 3—+ pollicares glaberrimos 
in axillos foliorum delapsorum solitarios formantes ; bracteole subulate, 
parve ; sepala 6, exteriora parva reflexa, interiora magna recurva; petala 
6G, ochraceo-lutea; staminodia totidem setacea petalis opposita; ovaria 3, 
toro semigloboso inserta ; drupm cerasi majoris magnitudine y. majores 
aurantiaco-lutew, lwves et lucid, putamen 5—6 lin. long., album, carinatum, 
leviusculum nee tuberculatum, endocarpo limpido aquoso nidulans.—Pegu, 
Martaban, Tenasserim. 





CAPPARIDEA. 


5. CRaATEVA HYGROPHILA, nov. sp. 

Frutex 2—3 pedalis simplex v. 4—6_ pedalis, parce ramosus, glaberri- 
mus, cortice brunneo leucosticto ; folia eadem ac in C. religiosa; flores 
solitarii axillares, parvuli ?; bacem 1—2 pollicares, oblongo-cylindrice, 
longe (1—2 poll.) stipitate, leves, brunnew, leucosticte.—Pegu. 


POLYGALEZ. 


G6. SALOMONIA LONGICILIATA, nov. sp. 

Herbula annua ramosa, alis membraneis* secus ramos ramulosque et 
foliorum marginibus longe albido-ciliatis, ceterum glaberrima ; folia yulgo 
obovata, raro ovalia, semipollicem circiter longa, basi in petiolum brevissi- 
mum attenuata, superiora s@pius sessilia, obtusa et mucronulata, membrana- 

cea, 3-nervia, ciliata; flores minuti, purpurei, longius y. brevius spicati, 
sick terminalibus et swpius lateralibus; bracteole minute, subulate, sx- 


pius persistentes ; capsule transverse oblongw, compress, leves (nec reti- — 
culate), lato truncato-emarginate, latertbus dentibus subulatis biseriatis 
cristate, sursum ad sinum nudw ; semina nigra, nitentia,—Pegu. 


7. Potyoatsa KaRensivM, noy. sp. 

Fruticulus vulgo 2—3 pedalis glaberrimus ; ; folia iasoeslabe ad lato- 
lanceolata, 4—§ poll. longa, basi in petiolum longiusculum attenuata, 
acuminata, membranacea, glabra, subtus glauca; flores majusculi, 6—7 lin. 
longi, albidi, apicibus lilacinis, breve et graciliter pedicellati, racemosi, 


- secundi ; -racemi terminales et axillares, glabri, 2—3 Bg longi, Abia: ieee 
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viores; alm carinii paullo breviores, obovato-lanceolata, obtuse ; carina 
petalis interioribus duplo longior, cristata; crista biloba lobis mutltifidis ; 
capsule parve, c. 2 lin. longe et late, rotundate, membranacew, ala duplici 
lat& apice profunde emarginat&i cinctwe, glabrw ; semina obovata, sericea, 
carunculo brevissimo albo suffulta—J/artaban. 

8. PoLyYGALA CARDIOCARPA, nov, sp. 

Herbula debilis glabra, habitu P. glaucescentis, cauli a basi vulgo 
efoliato apicem versus ramoso; folia 14—2 poll. longa, ovata v. oblongo- 
lanceolata, basi acuta v. acuminata et subdecurrentia, longiuseule petiolata, 
acuta, tenere membranacea, flaccidissima, glabra, subtus glauca; flores 
parvi, racemosi ; racemi axillares et terminales, graciles ; capsule brevissime 
sed gracillime pedicellatw, chartacese, ovales, validinerves, ala duplici lata 
apicibus valde product et profunde emarginaté quasi formam obcordatam 
assumentes.—Tenasserumn. 


HYPERICINEX£Z. 


9. TRIDESMIS PRUNIFLORA, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula 25—30 pedalis, decidua, trunco ramulis spiniformibus 
armato, novellis tomentellis; folia lineari- ad lanceolato-oblonga, juniora 
obovato-oblonga v. oblonga, 4—5 poll. longa, breve et graciliter petiolata 
(petiolo tomentoso), bast obtusa vy. acuta et nonnunquam subinequalia, 
chartacea, supra asperiuscule tomentella, subtus tomentella et crasse reti- 
eulata ; flores pulcherrimi, lilacini ; pedicelli 8—4 lin. longi, tomentosi, 
3—5-ni fasciculati v. subecymosi, supra foliorum cicatricibus, orientes ; 
sepala fulvescenti tomentosa; petala fimbriata, glandule oblong, teretes, 
obtuse ; phalanges planw, basin versus latiuscule, filamentis supra medio 
liberis; capsule oblonge, acutw. (Cratoxylon pruniflorum, Kurz, MS. 
olim).—Barma. 

10. CraroxyLon NERITFOLIUM, n. sp. 

Arbor decidua, 40—50 pedalis, glaberrima ; folia lanceolata v. elliptico- 
lanceolata, ¢. 4 poll. longa, brevissime petiolata v. subsessilia, basi sub-sagit- 
tata, glabra, acuta v. obtusiuseula, subtus pallida et distincte reticulata ; 
flores parvi, pedicellis brevissimis, 8—2-ni cymosi, peduneuli breves com- 

. pressi terminales et vulgo in paniculam longiusculam glabram collecti ; 
 sepala oblonga, obtusa, coriacea, glabra ; petala «. 3—4 lin. longa, rotunda- 

ta; phalanges plane, filamentis a medio liberis ; glandule hypogyne ovarii 
longitudine, carnosw, clavatwe, obtuse ; capsule sepalis paullo longiores, 


ovatew.—Chittagong, Pegu, fe. 
. Paras GUTTIFERZ. . 
: et B11 Ga INIA SUCCIFOLIA, nov. sp. 
BS. ya dalis, glaberrima ; folia lanceolata ad oblongo-lanceo- 
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siastasiite erbacen (suceo salino acido), vulgo acuta, glabra, nervis subtili- 
bus secus margines anastomosantibus ; flores albidi, parvi, solitarii v. terni, 
2—3 lin. in diametro, breve crasseque pedicellata, terminales v. axillares ; 
flores masc.: sepala 2 interiora petalis majora et tenuiora, nervosa; stamina 7 
numerosa, antheris oblongis marginatis planis 2-locularibus, in phalanges erecta 

brevi (lobat& ?) subsessilibus; fl, fem, et fruct, ignoti—Pegu, Martaban. 


> 


TILTACE. . i 


12, GREWIA RETUSIFOLTA, nov. sp. 


Frutex 3—4 pedalis, velutino-tomentosus ; folia obovata v. subobcor- 
: data, v. obcordato-ovalia, 2—3 poll. longa, brevissime petiolata, profunde retusa | 

cum denticulo, argute duplicato-serrata, subcoriacea, supra minute et seabriu- f 
scule tomentella, subtus dense canescenti v. flavescenti tomentosa ; flores ...... e 
pedunculi breves, solitarii, axillares, hirsuti; torus brevis, dense hirsutus ; 
drupe rubicunds, sparse hirsute, glabrescentes, pisi magnitudine, 2—lobe 
lobis pyrenam solitariam 2—locularem includentibus. — Pegit. 

13. ELMOCARPTUS GRANDIFOLIUS, nov. sp. 

Arbor novellis fulvo vy. ferrugineo-tomentosis ; folia largissima, 15 





*pedes longa, obovato-oblonga v. ovalia, petiolis crassissimis 4—6 lin. longis ~ 
$ tomentosis suffulta, basin versus subattenuata et swpins subdecurrentia y, 
rotundata, membranacea, acute v. breve acuminata, minute et remote ‘ser- 
fe rato-dentata, subtus presertim secus nervos pilosula, supra glabra et 
eae _ subnitentia ; flores majores, pedicellis }—1 poll. fulvo-tomentosis, in racemos 
e- -fulvo- v. ferrugineo tomentosos collecti , sepala lineari-lanceolata, ferrugineo- > 
Ss tomentosa, semipollicaria ; petala paullo longiora, extus ferrugineo-pubes- 
_  __ eentia, bifida, lobis fimbriato-fissis ; antherm numerosie, graciles, filamentis 
oe longiores in aristam anthers ispuletind longitudine desinentes ; ovarium 
oa _ dense pubescens ; drupa pollicares, compressiuscule oblonge, filvespabor a 


ule ; putamen compressiusculum, rugosum.—Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim. 
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LINE. SY 
ome. Eryraroxyton KUNTHIANUM, nov. sp. | Bou 


P4Aybor glabra ; folia 8—4 poll. longa, Sbioamitaneethae basi 4 obtusa, 

“Sprere et graciliter petiolata, breve et obtuse acuminata, raro obtusa, aoe ofl 
or eee subtus glauca; stipule subulate ; flores “per aly 

ellis 6 lin. longis sursum inerassatis suffulti, vulgo bini in fare am axillis 

Y. ra icatii Lit ip ie acon ; petala oblonga, 1 ligula m Na 
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. RUTACEX. 

15. ATALANTIA LONGISPINA, NOV, sp. 

Arbuseula spinis 1—1} pollicaribus rectissimis cylindricis horride ar- 
mata, glaberrima ; folia elliptica v. elliptico-oblonga, petiolis glabis 2—3 
lin. longis inarticulatis, 3—4 poll. longa, acuta v. obtusa, glabra ; flores 
solitarii y, bini in foliorum axilli¢, parvi, brevissime pedicellati (pedicellis 
| glabris) ; calyx glaber, 5—dentatus ; ovarium verosimiliter glabrum, 3—an- 
gulare, in stylum brevem attenuatum ; bacce (immature) pruni magni- 
“tudine, ovate, acuminate, toro brevi sulfulte.—Pequ, Martaban, 


OCHNACE. 

16. Octxya ANDAMANICA, nov, sp. 
Arbuseula decidua, glaberrima ; folia oblonga, v. elliptico-lanceolata, 
- ce. 4—5 poll. longa, brevi-petiolata, acuta et mucronata, setaceo- v. subti- 
liter serrulata, chartacea, supra nitentia ; flores speciosi, aurei, pedicellis 
gracilibus breviusculis demum elongatis articulatis ; pedunculi brevissimi 
simplices in ramulis lateralibus efoliatis terminales ; filamenta antherarum 
longitudine v. paullum longiora ; petala 5, sepalis paullo longiora, obovata, 
in unguem latam sensim attenuata ; calycis fructigeri sepala omnia erecto- 
conniventia ; styli apice omnes liberi et patentes.—dndamans. * 

17. OCWNA FRUTICULOSA, nov. sp. 

- Frutex pygmaeus, 1—3% pedalis, glaberrimus, deciduus ; folia vulgd 
cuneato-oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, cire. 4—®5 poll. longa, acuminata, 
acuta v. sub-obtusa, basi in petiolum brevissiinum attenuata, chartacea, ar- 
gute serrata ; flores speciosi, wurel, pedicellis longioribus vy. brevioribus sup- 
portati ; pedunculi omnino reducti v. breves simplices s, ramosi ; petala 
5, obovata, unguiculata ; filamenta antherarum longitudine ; stylus sepa- 
lorum longitudine vy. paullo longior, gracillimus, filiformis ; stigma minutum, 
truncatum ; calycis fructigeri sepala erecto-conniventia,—Pegu, 


BURSERACE. 
-*- 8. Canantum Eveuynoum, Kurz (in Andam. Rep. Append, B. 4). 

Arbor magna, glabra ; folia 2—3 ped. longa, impari-pinnata, glabra ; : 

foliola 9—10 poll. longa opposita pinnulis inferioribus minoribus, oblonga v. 

ovato-oblonga, basi oblique rotundata, abrupte apiculata, longiuscule petio- 

lulata, chartacea, serrulata, nitentia, glabra, inter nerves utrinque 12—9 

Jaterales yalde reticulata ; stipule null ?; flores maj jusculi, albi, breve et 

wer tanter racemulosi, in paniculam 14 ped. ongarn axillarem glaberrimam 

0 lecti 5 ; calyx 3—fidus, lobis latis obtusiusculis ; petala 3, tanceolata, acuta, 

er iscula, 4 poll. circiter longa, extus tomentella ; glandule hypogynee 
«66 al ipticse _ obtuse, geminatim cohwrentes, lutew ; stamina 6, filamentis 
as i cohaerentibus ; stylus simplex ; drupw.,..—dndamans. Cie. . 
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19. Cananrum ? coccrvgo-Bricreatum, (Kurz in Andam. Rep. Ap- | 
pendix B. 4). 3 
Arbor mediocris, novellis fulvo velutinis ; folia impari-pinnata, 1—2 | 
_ ped. longa, glabra; foliola 3—4-juga, 5—7 poll. longa, opposita, breviuscule a 
petiolulata, oblonga v. ovato-oblonga, basi inzequali-obtusa, in eademque ar- 
bore integerrima et setaceo-serrulata, actminata, sub-coriacea, glabra, sub- | 
tus inter nervos utrinque 10 laterales laxe reticulata, stipule majuscule, 
profunde bifid et iterato fissw, segmentis rigidis grosse dentatis pube- wef 
rulis ; flores (in alabastro) paniculas axillares coccineas tomentellas termi-* 
nales eflicientes ; bractew oblongmw, acutw, tomentelle, coccinew.—Anda- 
MANS. 


MELTACEAL. 

20. ScHIZOCIIITON GRANDIFLORUM, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris novellis velutino-tomentosis v. pubescentibus ; folia 
alterna, abrupte pinnata, raro impari-pinnata, rhachide dense fulvescenti- 
tomentosa ; folhola 4—6-juga, hine inde cum impari, opposita v, subopposita, 
breve crasseque peticlulata, oblonga v. oblongo-lanceolata, breve acuminata, 
integra v. subintegra, G—10 poll. longa, supra (nervis exceptis) glabres- 
gentia, subtus molliter pubescentia ; flores mediocres, c. G6 lin. longi, sub- - 
sessiles et bracteolis lato-oblongis dense fulvo-pubescentibus sustenti, race- 
mulosi, paniculas longe pedunculatas graciles dense fulvo-tomentosas axillares 
formantes ; calyx campanulatus, dense pubescens, obsolete 4—dentatus ; 
petala (teste Wight et Arn. sepe 6) apicibus imbricata, circ. 6 lin. longa, 
dense pubescentia ; staminum tubus basin .versus petalis adnatus, parce 
pubescens, apice crenato 6—7-lobatus, lobis truncatis oblongis et integris ; 
anthere 6 v. 7; ovarium stylusque fulvo-pubescentes; capsule 3-lobx 
et pyriformes, circ, 1} poll. longw, pericarpio crasse coriaceo lutescente, 
3—-valves ; semina solitaria, magna, arillo completo aurantiaco— lWartaban, 
Tenasserim. ' 

21. WALSURA HYPOLEUCA, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris novellis minute puberulis ; folia impari-pinnata, gla- 
berrima, rhachide levi v. sparse lenticellata ; foliola bijuga cum impan, 
petiolulis 1—(terminalibus 2—2}4-) poll. longis glabris, elliptico ad oblongo- 
lanceolata, 6—8 poll. longa, basi obtusa v. acuta, chartacea, glabra, obtusius- 
cule et breve v, longiuscule acuminata, subtus glauca, inter reticulationes 
“ levia (nec albido-tessellata) ; flores parviusculi, albi, pedicellis 1—2 lin. lon- 

gis puberulis suffulti paniculam corymbosam sessilem vy. subsessilem puberu- 

lam axillarem fo?mantes ; calyx puberulus, lobis oblongis obtusiusculis ; pe- 

tala 5, hine inde ad § augmentata, lineari-lanceolata, acuta, puberula, 2 lin, | 
__-fere longa ; stamina 10, nonnunquam usque ad 15, omnia libera ; filaments : 
ty . linearia, wquilata, antheris multo angustiora, integra, villosa ; discus cras- Po 
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sus, ruber; ovarium immersum, dense fulvo-tomentosum ; bacee immature 
canescenti-velutine, oblonge, acuminate.—Andamens. 

22. Wacsurma (HEYNEA) PUBESCENS, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula gracilis, 25—30 pedalis, novellis molli-pubescentibus ; folia 
impari-pinnata, rachide terete pubescente ; foliola 4-juga cum impari, bre- 
vius v. longius petiolulata (petiolulis pubescentibus), ovato-oblonga v. oblon- 
ga, basi nonnunquam parum inwquali acuta y. rotundata, 3—5 poll. longa, 
breve acuminata, integra et vulgo undulata, membranacea, subtus molliter 
flavescenti pubescentia ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis brevibus pubescentibus 
sustenti, paniculam longe pedunculatam corymbosam brachiatam axillarem 
formantes; calyx pubescens; petala cire. lin. longa, extus pubescentia ; sta- 
minum tubus fere a medio liber, filamentis ljatis, vlaberrimis, apiece bifidis ; 
capsulie cerasi minimi magnitudine, globose v. ovoides, glabra, rubra, 
bivalves, semen unicum arillo (albo ?) indutum foventes.—Dartaban. 

23. CEDRELA MULTINUGA, noy. sp. 

Arbor elegans, 70—90 pedalis, novellis minute fulvescenti-puberis ; folia 
usque ad 3 ped, longa, impari-pinnata, peticlis teretibus junioribus pube- 
rulis ; foliola 12—15 juga cum impari, alterna, petiolulis 2—3 lin. puberulis 
suffulta, ovato-lanceolata ad lanceolata, subobliqua, basi inwquali rotundata, 
5—6 poll. longa, acuminata, membranacea, integra; flores parvi, albi, pedi- 
vellis semi-lineam longis suffulti, paniculam strictam glabram racemose-con- , 
tractam formantes ; petala et sepala 5, urceolato-convergentia, oblongo- 
lanceolata, acutiuscula, hwe 14—2 lin. longa, minute ciliolata; stamina 10, 
libera; ovarium 10-sulcatum.—Pegu. 

CHAILLETIACE. 

24. Cr. HELFERTANA, nov. sp. 

_ Frutex scandens ? novellis tlavescenti— v. canescenti-puberulis ; folia 
elliptico-oblonga v. oblonga, petiolis 3—4 lin, longis canescenti-tomentosis, 
breve acuminata, basi acuta v. obtusa, integra, pergainacea priesertim dum 
juvenilia subtus secus costam marginesque adpresse pubescentia, nervis late- 
ralibus tenuibus et inconspicuis ; flores parvi, pedicellis brevibus et canes- 
centi-pubescentibus, in cymulas v. corymbos parvoes axillares canescenti- 
pubescentes pedunculo 4-7 pollicari crasso libero supportatos gollecti ; ; sepala 
eg = extus sericea.— Zenasserin, 

OLACINE, 


“25. ANACALOSA PUBERULA, nov, sp. 

-Frutex magnus, glaber ; folia G—5 poll. longa, breve petiolata, oblonga 
ad ovato- et elliptico-oblonga, acuminata, basi acuta, integra, coriacea, glabra ; 
flores parvi, pedicellis brevibus strictis puberulis, e pedunculo. conico y. glo- 
boso brevi erasso minute bracteato orientes ; calyx fulvescenti-puberulus ; 
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26. CANSJERA PARVIFOLIA, nov. sp, 

Partes novellw, folia et inflorescentiw pilis fureatis tomentelle v. pu- 
berulw ; folia vulgo pollice breviora, ovata, basi rotundata v. obtusa, coria- 
cea, emarginata v, obtusa, integra, utrinque petiolusque brevis tomentella ; 
flores parvi, sessiles, calyce magis distincto, spicas breyes axillares formantes ; 
corolla puberula.—Zenasserim. 

27. STEMONURUS TOMENTELLUS, nov. sp. 

Ramuli, petioli et inflorescentim fulvescenti-tomentelle ; folia 6—7 
poll. longa, longiuscule et graciliter petiolata, oblongo— vy. elliptico-lanceo- 
Jata, abrupte et obtusiuscule acuminata, basi acuta, subcoriacea, integra, 
subtus puberula; flores parvi, sessiles, cymas 3—4-tomas, dense tomen- 
tosas, longiuscule pedunculatas axillares formantes ; calyx hirsutus ; corolla 
glabra ; flamenta sursum elevata.—Barma. 

28. STEMONURUS ? CRASSIPES, nov, sp, 

Arbuseula 25—30 pedalis, glaberrima ; folia 5—7 poll. longa, lanceo- 
lata ad oblongo-lanceolata, basi acuminata, petiolo 4—5 lin. craseo sufful- 
ta, obtusiuseula, pergamacea, glabra, opaca, subtus obscure colorata ; flo- 
res parvi, pedicellis lin. longis, in cymas brevissimas (petioli longitudine) 

glabras paucifloras axillares collecti; calyx coriaceus, cupularis, obsolete 
dentatus ; drupfe immature obovatw, pedunculo crassissimo 2—3 lin. lon- 
go sustente, apice truneato disco prominenter acuminato terminatw, basi 
calycis limbo rupto angusto cireumdatw.—Pegu. 

29. ApopyTres ANDAMANICA, Kurz in Andam. Rep. Append. B. 5. 

Arbuscula glabra gemmis sparse puberulis ; folia 7—S8 poll. longa, 
breviuscule petiolata, elliptico-oblonga v. oblonga, acuminata, basi obtusa v. 
acuta et sepius sub-obliqua, coriacea, glabra, opaca; flores parvi, subsessiles 
cymas breve et crasse pedunculatas densas puberulas axillares formantes ; 
calyx puberulus, obsolete 5- raro 6-dentatus ; petala extus puberula, lanceo- 
lata, apicibus acutis incurva; stylus brevis vix excentricus; drupw semi- 
baccate, pollicem circiter long ; nux lignoso-fibrosus, oVato-oblongus, plano- 
convexus et subnavicularis, acumine inflexo terminatus, appendice crasso 
carnoso albo nucis superficiem totam planam obtegente ; semina elliptica, 
compressa.—Andamans. 

80. San@ostioma EnvLE, (Clailletia edulis, Kurz in And. Rep. App. 
B. 6 

Ee scandens, glaber; folia elliptica ad oblonga, breviuscule petiolata, 
~ obtusa, coriacea, obtusiuscule apiculata, integra, glabra, utrinque crasse 

et eleganter reticulata ; racemi ferrugin¢o-tomentosi ; ; drupw inequali-ob- 
long, compressiuscule, obtuse, sta dense tomentellm, pulpa tenui 
dulciusculo edibili.—<Andamans. 

31. Yoprs Branpistt, nov. sp. 

Frutex scandens tomentellus ; folia 6 Ve elliptico-oblonga, © basi 
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obtusa, petiolis longiusculis gracilibus tomentosis, acuminata et costa excur- 
rente mucronata, integra, membranacea, subtus inter nervos prominenter et 
laxe reticulata, supra secus nervos subtusque tota pagina tenui-tomentosa et 
viridia ; flores minuti, tomentosi, pedicellis brevibus sed gracilibus, paniculas 
laxas tomentosas geminas sub-oppositifolias formantes ; panicula una alterave 
V. ejusdem ramulus in cirrhum tortuosum transmutatus ; fructus..,,—Zvnas- 
serim. 


ILIOCINEALE. 


32. ILEX GAULTHERLEFOLIA, nov. sp. 

Frutex glaber ; folia lineari-lanceolata, basin versus attenuata v. cu- 
neata, breve crasseque petiolata, acuta, 3—3} poll. longa, coriacea, serrata, 
nervis subtus conspicuis, glabra; flores minuti, pedicellis glabris gracilibus, 
cymas breves graciles axillares petiolorum longitudine formantes ; calyx 5- 
lobatus, lobis lato-oblongis, obtusiusculis ; petala rotundata; stamina 5, 
filamentis gracilibus, cum petalis alternantibus ; drupw..,,—Zenasserim. 


CELASTRINE AL. 


33. EVONYMUS CALOCARPUS, nov. sp. 

Frutex ? glaber, ramulis teretibus ; folia textura et coloratione iis gene- 
ris Aficrotropis simillima, elliptica v. oblongo-lanceolata, petiolis 3—4 lin. lon- 
gis, breve et obtusiuscule acuminata, integra, subcoriacea, 4-6 poll. longa, 
subtus pallida ; flores... ; capsule cerasi fere magnitudine, pedunculo glabro 
brevi suffulte v. subsessiles, vulgo obsolete 4-lobe et 4-valves, lweves ; 
semina in loculis solitaria arillo rubescente induta.—Zenasserim. 

34. Evonymus (GLYPTOPETALUM) SCLEROCARFUM, nov, sp. 

Arbuscula 8—12 pedalis cortice rubra, glaberrima; folia oblonga ad 
elliptico-lanceolata, petiolis 3—4 lin. longis crassis, basi acuminata, 6—S 
poll. longa, coriacea, serrata, acuminata ; flores virescenti-purpurei, pedicellis 
longis gracilibus instructi, cymas peduneculatas laxas glabras solitarias v. per 
plures in foliorum axillis v. supra eorum delapsorum cicatricibus orientes 
formantes ; sepala alba, lato-orbicularia ; petala suborbicularia, concava, extus 
viridia, intus virescenti-purpurea exappendiculata ; stamina 4; anthere in 
disco lato obsolete 4-gono subsessiles ; stigma sessile, obsglete 4-gonum : 
capsule subglobose v. bilobw, pisi majoris magnitudine, rimosw, et ver- 
ruculoso-scabre ; arillus sanguineus,—Pegu, 

35. Lopnorerarum Waunrent, nov. sp. 
Arbor magna, glaberrima ; folia oblonga ad élliptica, raro ovato-oblon- 
ga, petiolis 1—1} pollicaribus, obtusa v. obtusiuscula vy. acuta, basi rotun- 
data, 4—6 poll. longa, integerrima, supra glaucescenti-viredia et nitentia, 
_ subtus opaca et inter neryos conspicuos laxe reticulata ; flores ¢. 3 lin. in 
diametro, pedicellis 2—2} lin. longis albis glabris instructi ; panicule 
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axillares et terminales rigidiusculw, virescenti-albide ; petala yirescenti- 
alba, nuda et integra ; discus magnus, carnosus, luteus ; stamina 5, deflexa, 
disco inserta ; ovarium triquetrum, sanguineum ; capsule ec, 4 poll. longa, 
v. longiores, 2 poll. late, 3-lobe et 3-valves, valvis levibus ; semina com- 
pressa, imbricata, cum ala 2—2} poll. longa, oblonga, ala elliptico-oblonga 
membranacei complete cireumdata.— Barna, 

36. HitrprocraTEA FUSCESCENS, nov. sp. 

Fratex ? glaber ; folia oblongo-lanceolata vy. oblonga, petiolis crassis 
4—®5 lin. longis, breve acuminata, basi acuta, 2}—3 poll. longa, coria- 
cea, obsolete crenato-serrata, glabra, supra nitentia, in sicco fuscescentia v. 
nigrescentia ; panicule cymosm, glabra, a basi ramose y. pedunculate 
axillares, foliis paulo breviores ; flores parvi, cire. 2 lin. in diametro, pedi- 
cellis 1—14 lin. longis, sepala minute eroso-ciliata ; petala obovato-oblonga, 
concava, basin versus attenuata, lineam circiter longa, imbricata ; antherw 
8, filamentis reflexis brevissimis disco elevato insertis; carpella..,,—Zenas- 
seriiit. 

37. SALACIA GRANDIFLORA, nov. sp. 

Frutex scandens, glaber, ramulis teretiuseulis ; folia elliptica ad ellip- 
tico-oblonga, apiculata, basi acuta, petiolis }—} poll. longis crassissimis, 
integra et marginibus parum revolutis, 8—9 poll. longa, subcoriacea, glabra, 
utrinque nitentia, in sicco fuscescentia ; flores conspicui ; pedicelli crassi, 
2 lin, longi, 2—4-ni, e tuberculis minute bracteolatis axillaribus v. lateral- 
bus orti; sepala lato-rotundata, glabra, lin. circiter longa ; petala sessiha, 
rotundata, 3—4 lin. longa ; stamina 3, disco intus inserta, filamenta bre- 
vissima dilatata et reflexa; ovarium leve; stylus brevis; baccm..,.— 
Tenasserim. 

38. SATLACIA FLAVESCENS, nov. sp. 

Frutex ? glaber, ramulis teretiusculis ; folia lanceolata, opposita v. alter- 
na, petiolis 3—4 lin. longis crassis, utrinque acuminata, integra v. obsolete 
crenata, marginibus parum revolutis, tenuiter coriacea, 4—5 poll. longa, 





. 


glabra, supra nitida, subtus pallida, in sicco lutescentia ; flores minuti,. albi ? 


pedicelli 1—2 lin. longi, e tuberculis axillaribus v. lateralibus minute brac- 
teatis orti; sepala oblongo-lanceolata, obtusiuscula ;»petala ¢ lin. longa, 
oblonga, obtusa; antherm 3; filamenta disco intus inserta, brevissima, 


dilatata ; ovarium lwve ; bacem....— Zenasserim. 


RHAMNIEAR. 
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pa (7) globosa, Gouanie more calyce aucto inclusa eidemque adnatia, apice 
limbo coronata, abortu 1-locularis, monosperma ? semina, ...Frutex scandens 
foliis serrulatis penninerviis. Flores parvi, fasciculati, paniculas racemosas 
formantes, as 

39. APTERON LANCEOLATUM, nov. sp. 

Frutex magnus scandens, novellis tomentellis ; folia lanceolata, petiolis 
2—% lin. longis crassis puberulis glabrescentibus, longe et obtusiuseule acumi- 
nata, serrata, chartacea, secus nervos fulvescenti-pubescentia mox glabres- 
centia, 4—5 poll. longa, utrinque nervis lateralibus numerosis (7—9) promi- 
nentibus percursa; flores parvi; pedicelli graciles vy, erassiusculi, 1 lin. 
longi, puberuli, fasciculati v. subsolitarii, racemosi et paniculas terminales 
et axillares canescenti- v. flavescenti-tomentosas formantes ; calyx dense v. 
parce puberulus, circiter 1}—2 lin. in diametro ; ovarium pubescens, stylo 
brevi bifido terminatum ; drupa (?) adhuc nimis immatura globosa, grani 
piperis magnitudine, calyce aucto glabrescente limbo calycis coronato usque 
ad apicem fere inclusa.—Zenasserim. 





40. SMYTHEA? CALPICARPA, nov, sp. 

Erutex scandens ? ramulis fulvo-pilosis ; folia lanceolata, petiolis 3—1 lin. 
longis crassis magis minusve pilosis, acuminata, serrata, chartacea, 4—34 poll. 
longa, subtus secus costam pilosa, cwterum glabra; flores... ; capsulw 
(immature) 1} poll. longw, oblong», apice oblique truncat~, folliculis 
Calpicarpi non absimiles, dense fulvescenti pubescentes, coriacew,—Tbnasserim. 

41. COLUBRINA PUBESCENS, nov. sp. 

Frutex scandens, habitu omnino C. Asiatica, novellis dense fulvo-pubes- 
centibus ; folia C. Asiatice sed juvenilia dense fulvo-pubescentia magis 
minusve glabrescentia ; flores parvi, viridiusculi, pedicellis lin. longis graci- 
libus pubescentibus, cymas breves robustas fulvo-pubescentes axillares 
efformantes ; semina minora, compressa.— Pegu. 


AMPELIDEA, 


42. VITIS ERYTHROCLADA, nov, sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, ramulis teretibus fulvis novellisque parce pubes- 
centibus; folia decidua, digitatim—®5-foliolata, petiolis 4—5  pollicaribus 
glabris instructa ; petiolulis 1—2 pollicaribus glabris gracilibus, lato-obovato- 
oblonga, 4—6 poll. longa, breve acuminata, basi acuta, serrata, membranacea, 
novella subtus secus nervos parce pubescentia mox glaberrima ; cirrhi bifidi ; 
stipulw...; flores parvi, virescenti-flavi, pedicellis 14—3 linearibus puberu- 
jis suffulti, cymulosi, cymam axillarem dichotomo-ramosam breviusculam 

“laxam puberulam magis minusve glabrescentem formantes ; calyx brevis, 
° puberulus ; petala et stamina 4; stylus simplex, subulatus ; bacew globose, 
cerasi magnitudine.—Pegu, Martaban. . 
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43. VITIS AssmMrntrs, noy. sp. 

Fratex alte scandens, glaber, ramis teretibus tuberculatis; folia petiolis 
teretibus 1—1} poll. longis, constanter 3-foliolata ; foliola petiolulis (—1 lin, 

ng.) crassis instructa, oblongo-lanceolata (lateralia obliqua et altero latere 
basi rotundata) 3—4 poll. longa, acuta, crenato-dentata, coriacea, glabra ; 
flores parvi, virescenti-albi, hermaphroditi, pedicellis lin. longis crassis dense 
fulvo-pubescentibus suffulti, cymam axillarem breve pedunculatam Ss@eplus 
nutantem ramosissimam puberulam efformantes ; petala 4; ovarium sursum 
in stylum brevem crassum attenuatum, stigmata 4, brevia, patentia.—/ar- 
taban. 

44, VITIS CAMPYLOCARPA, nov. sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, glaberrimus, ramis teretibus et cirrhis crassis 
oppositifoliis ; folia digitatim 5—(—7 ?) foliolata, petiolis 2—3 poll. longis 
levibus ; foliola petiolulo }—1}4 pollicari geniculatim inserta, obovata, basi 
acuta sub-decurrentia (lateralia sub-obliqua), 4—6 poll. longa, abrupte acumi- 
nata, remote et leviter crenato-dentata, succulente coriacea, glabra; flores, 

..In eymam dichotomo-ramosam brevissime pedunculatam v. subsessilem 
glabram axillarem collecti ; baccw oblongw, 4 poll. fere longe, subcurvats, 
lwves et lucidw, pedicellis lin. longis suffulte, semen solitarium coffeiforme 
sulcatum transverse lincatum includentes.—Pegu. 

45. Viris WALLICHTI, nov. sp. 

Caulis teretiusculus, subherbaceus, glaber ; folia simplicia, petiolis 2—38 
pollicaribus glabris subangulatis, cordato-oblonga v. oblonga, basi 5-nervia, 
subtriloba, acuta, setaceo-serrata, membranacea, subtus in neryis parce 
puberula, 6—7 poll. longa; cymae axillares, parviuscul®, foliis multo 
breviores, pedunculatw et pauciramew, glabra; flores... ; bacem pisi minoris 
magnitudine, globose, longe (4—6 lin.) et crasse pedunculatae, monosperme. 
—Ava. 

46. LEEA PUMILA, nov. sp. 

Herba perennis pumila simplex dense fulvo-v. cimereo-pubescens ; folia 
imparipinnata, adhuc juvenilia dense pubescentia ; rachis et petiolus teretes, 
erassi ; foliola juniora bijuga cum impari, petiolulis brevissimis crassis tereti- 
bus, ovato-oblonga, serrata, plicata, utrinque dense pubescentia v. subtomen- 
tosa; stipule magne, petiolo adnate, anguste, extus tomentosm; cyme 
breves et compactiusculae, pubescentes, subsessiles v. pedunculo terete dense 
pubescente suffulte, breviter ramosm ; flores (in alabastro) subsessiles ; calyx 
- tomentosus ; petala extus puberula,—Pegu. 


SAPINDACE. 
* 


47. CuPANIA FUSCIDULA, nov. sp. re 
ifs _ Arbor, partibus omnibus puberulis ; folia vulgo abrupte pi nata 1 
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’ med rachis ferrugineo—tomentosa, exalata ; foliola ¢. 4 b poll. Fe 
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longa, alterna, inequalia et subfaleata, oblongo-lanceolata, basi in petiola, 
brevissimo erasso subdecurrentia, apiculata, integra, chartacea, in sicca 
fuscescentia v. nigrescentia, utrinque (presertim subtus) puberula ; flores 
parvi, paniculas axillares ramosas ferrugineo-tomentosas folio breviore® 
formantes ; sepala oblongo-rotundata, ciliata et plerumque sparse hirtula ; 
petala lato-oblonga, ciliata, squama supra ungue instructa bifida, intus lanata ; 
stamina vix exserta; capsulae....— Zenasserim. 

48. CUPANIA GLABRATA, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula glabra, 25—30 pedalis; folia abrupte pinnata, brevius 
petiolata, glaberrima et lucida; foliola vulgo bijuga, lanceolata v. oblango- 
lanceolata, utrinque acuminata, 4—7 poll. longa, integra, subcoriacea, laxe 
sed prominenter reticulata; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis lin. longis instructi, 
pauci fasciculati, paniculam axillarem glabrarif simplicem vy. compositam 
racemiformem efformantes ; sepala 5, rotundato-obovata, exteriora 2 majora 
lin. fere longa, glabra, villoso-ciliata ; petald totidem, e. 4 lin. longa, spatue 
lato-linearia, extus glabra, intus dense albo-lanuginosa ; ovarium fulvescenti- 
hirsutum.—Pegu, Martaban, 

49, NEPHELIUM GRIFFITITANUM, nov. sp. 

Arbor, gemmis fulyescenti-velutinis; folia glabra, impari-pinnata, 
péetiolis glabris 2—3 poll, longis glaucescentibus; foliola 3—4 juga cum 
impari, breye petiolulata, ovato-oblonga ad oblonga, basi invwequali obtusa v. 
subobtusa breye acuminata, chartacea, subtus glauca, reticulatione utrinque 
conspicud et prominente ; flores... ; fructus (racemosi teste Griffithii) abortu 
1-lobati, subsessiles, oblongi, ovi gallinacei parviusculi magnitudine, murici 
bus angulato-compressis conicis } poll. fere longis tecti, semen unicum mag-~ 
num arillo succulento albo indutum includentes.—Ava. 

ZOLLINGERTA, nov. gen. 

Calyx 5—partitus, sepala decidua, inwqualia, imbricata, interiora 2 
majora, Petala totidem, subunguiculata, basi squami obtusa petalorum 
dimidio breviori lanuginosa instructa. Stamina &, disco obsoleto intus inserta; 
filamenta non exserta, longa et gracilia; anther ovales, 2-loculares, loculis 
2-locellatis obtusis. Ovarium triquetrum, conicum, in stylum triquetrum 
simplicem tridentatum attenuata, 3-loculare, loculi uniovulati, ovulum a 
medio axis centralis suspensum. Capsule magn, chartacew, maceratione 
dissepimentorum vulgo 1-loculares, 3- v. abortu nonnunquam 2-alatw, sep- 


ticide dehiscentes, semen solitarium v. duo continentes. Seminum testa 
membranacea, cotyledones magnw, virides, plicate. Albumen  nullum, 


Arbores swpe magne decidue foliis impari-pinnatis foliclisque integris, 
Flores paryi, albi, in paniculas breves swpius compositas axilares collecti- 
* 60. ZoOLLINGERIA MACROCARPA, n. sp. 
Arbor usque 80 pedalis, novellis fulvo-puberulis ; folia vulgo impari- 
rarius subabrupte pinnata, glabra; foliola alterna, basi magis minusve 
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iuequalia, petiolulis 2—3 lin. longis suffulta, lanceolata ad oblongo-lanceolata, 
obtusiuscule acuminata, 5—8 poll. longa, chartacea, integra, laxe reticulata ; 
flores albi, pedicellis 2 lin. longis, paniculas iis Dodonaee similes breves 
subnutantes obsolete puberulas axillares v. terminales formantes; sepala lin, 
circiter longa, obovata, ciliolata, subemarginata; petala 2 lin. longa, ciliata 
oblonga, obtusa, basi unguiculata squamaé lanataé obtusA auctié; filamenta 
pubescentia ; ovarium basi parce pubescens ; capsule 2 poll. circiter longa, 
oblonge, glabrm, 3 v. raro abortu 2-alatz, alis latis striatis basi angustatis 
rotundatis apice subtruncatis.—Prome. 

51. ACER ISOLOBUM, nov. sp. 

Arbor inagna, glabra; folia 5—6 poll. longa et lata, basi rotundata, 
longe petiolata, 3-loba, lobis patentibus acuminatis, utringue glabra, 3- 
nervia et reticulata ; flores et fructus ignotii—Adartaban. 





SABIACEA. ‘ 

52. SABIA VIRIDISSIMA, n. sp. 

Frutex glaberrimus ; folia obovato- ad elliptico-lanceolata, petiolis 6—8 
lin. longis, utrinque acuminata, membranacea, glabra, 6—S poll. longa; 
flores parvi, albi, pedicellis ¢. 3 lin. cracilibus dein-sursum incrassatis suffulti, 
paniculas 1 v. 2 laxas breves glabras axillares efformantes; calyx glaber, 
segmentis ovatis obtusis ; petala 2-lin, fere longa; stylus 3-fidus, stigmati- 
bus hippocrepiformibus ; fructus..,.—Andamans. 


ANACARDIACE. 

53. BucHAaNANTA LAXIFLORA, nov. sp. 

Arbor decidua, novellis canescenti-tomentosis ; folia ovato-oblonga, 
basi obtusa, G—7 poll. longa petiolo crasso semipollicari, coriacea, integra, 
tomentella, supra glabrescentia ; flores minuti, pedicellis brevibus sed graci- 
libus suffulti, in paniculam terminalem laxam diffusam ramosissimam canes- 
eenti v. fulvescenti-pubescentem collecti; bractem minutw, subulatw ; calyx 
eanescenti-puberulus, lobis oblongis acutis vix } lin. longis ; petala obovato- 
oblonga, vix lineam longa; filamenta subpuberula; ovarium glabrum.— 
Martaban. 

54, SEMECARPUS SUBNACEMOSA, nov. sp. 

Fruticosa ? novellis fulvo-puberulis ; folia verosimiliter decidua, dis- 
tantia, oblonga v. oblongo-lanceolata, obtusa v. obtusiuscula, basi in petio- 
lum latum $—1 poll. longum glabrum subdecurrentia, e. 3—4 poll. longa, 
integra, tenui-chartacea, supra glaucina, glabra et nitentia, subtus glauca et 

. dum juvenilia minute puberula, dein in costi crass neryisque parallelis anas- 

. tomosantibus puberula, reticulatione lax4 et conspicui interjecta ; flores 

_—s parvi, pedicellis brevissimis dense puberulis suffulti, fasciculato-cymulosi, 

fs - paniculam gracillimam puberulam v. subpubescentem axillarem et ramorum 
‘$8 4 \ 
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apices terminantem ramosam formantes ; calyx puberulus ; petala 5, lineam 
circiter longa, valvata ; stamina 5, omnia fertilia, filamentis eapillaribus ; 
discus hispido-tomentellus ; ovarium glabrum stylis 3 crassis apicibus 
capitate-stigmatosis coronatum ; nux....— Pegu. 

55. HoniGarna Grama (Semecarpus Grahamii, Wight, Fe. t. 235). 

Arbor 20—30 pedalis, novellis pubescentibus ; folia 1—24 ped. longa, 
elongato-obovato-lanceolata, basi cuneato-acuminata, petiolo }—1 poll. 
longo erasso utrinque appendicibus barbeformibus geminis augmento, breve 
acuminata, integra, coriacea, juvenilia molli-pubescentia, dein supra glabres- 
centia subtusque glaucescentia et obsolete puberula ; flores parvi, subsessiles, 
dense ferrugineo-tomentosi, paniculas breviusculas dein elongatas dense ferru- 
gineo-tomentosas axillares efformantes ; bracteolw lineares, intus glabra, 
deciduw ; calycis lobi lanceolati, utrinque ferrugineo-pubescentes,  pedi- 
celli breyjissimi sub fructu usque ad } poll. long. clongati ; nucis elliptico- 
obovate monosperm# pars summa tantum exserta.— Pegu, Martaban. 


CONNARACEA:. 


56. ELtmanxrnvs caLopuyiivs, Kurz, Andam. Rep. Append. B. 6. 

Arbuseula 20—30 pedalis glabra gemmis fulvo-pubescentibus ; folia 
unifoliclata, petiolis glabris pollicaribus suffulta ; foliola brevissime et crasse 
petiolata, ovato-oblonga v. oblonga, obtusiuscule acuminata, 5—6 poll 
longa, subcoriacea, integra, glaberrima, nervis subtus rubescentibus, utrinque 
crebre et eleganter reticulate ; flores medioeres, pedicellis strictis brevibus 
dense puberulis geniculatis ; racemi vix pollicares, dense fulvo-puberuli ; 
petala lineari-oblonga, dense tomentella, plus quam 3 lim. longa ; folliculi 
oblique oblongi, in stipitem brevem et crassum attenuati, apiculati, compres- 
siusculi, pollicem circiter “longi, velutino-tomentosi, coriacei, intus glabri. 
Andamans. 

57. ELLiPanNtTiuvs TOMENTOSTS, noy, sp. 

Arbuscula ramulis dense fulvo-tomentosis ; folia unifoliolata, petiolis 
circ. semipollicaribus dense fulvo-pubescentibus ; foliola oblonga ad oblongo- 
lanceolata et lanceolata, breve obtuseque acuminata, 4—6 poll. longa, inte- 
era, coriacea, supra glabra, nitentia et eleganter reticulata, subtus plus minus- 
ve fulyo- y. flavescenti-tomentosa, nonnunquam glabrescentia ; flores parvi- 
useuli, pedicellis tomentosis brevissimis crassis geniculatis instructi ; racemi 
breves, tomentosi, axillares, ramosi, sepius paniculeformes ; petala oblonga, 
obtusa, dense tomentella, 2 lin. circiter longa ; folliculi oblique oblongi, 
| apiculati, compressiuseuli, bipollicares, in stipitem longiugeulum crassum 


attenuati.—Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim, Siam. . 
Tiel . 
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ROSACEA 


58. PYGEUM PERSTMILE, nov. sp. 

Arbor, novellis parce adpresse pubescentibus vy, puberulis ; folia elliptica 
ad elliptico lanceolata, petiolo 3 lin. longo gracili ferrugineo-pubescenti sufful- 
ta basi obtusa wqualia v. submqualia, obtuse et swpius longissime acuminata, 
integra, submembranacea, supra glabra v. secus nervos impressas minute 
tomentella, subtus secus costam adpresse pubescentia ; racemi sublanuginoso- 
tomentosi, bini v. terni supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus v, irregu- 
lariter e ramis orientes ; pedicelli brevissimi, semilincam longi ; calycis tu- 
bus brevis, urceolatus, fulvo-tomentosus ; ovarium dense fulvo-hirsutum ; 
stylus longe exsertus stigmate lato. P, Lampongo, Afig., proximum,—Ten- 
nasserim., 

59. Pus Kanensivm, nov, sp. 

Arbuscula 25—30. pedalis, glabra ; folia oblonga ad ovato-oblonga, 
basi inwqualia, petiolo c. pollicari glaberrimo, acuminata, 4—5 poll. longa, 
subcoriacea, apicem versus crenato-dentata, glabra ; flores... ; poma cerasi 
majoris magnitudine, globosa, us J. Pashia subeconformia et leucosticta, 
maturescentia purpureo-atra, pedicellis brevissimis crassis suffulta, in pani- 
culam depauperatam robustam glabram terminalem v. in axillis foliorum 
superiorum lateralem disposita.—lartaban, 

GO. EnronorryA ? MACROCARPA, noy. sp. 

Arbor 30—40 pedalis, glabra; folia obovato- ad oblongo-lanceolata, basi 
in petiolum }—¥4 poll. longum crassum attenuata, breve et obtuse acuminata, 
integerrima, 5—6 poll. longa, coriacea, levissima et lucida ; flores... ; pedun- 
culi fructigeri crassissimi et simplices, 1—2 poll. longi, glabri, ex axillis 


- foliorum superiorum orientes v. in ramulis crassis terminales ; fructus magis 


minusve globosi, cerasi majoris magnitudine, glabei, calycis limbo coronati. 
—Pegu. | 
COMBRETACEA 
if 61. COMBRETUM TETRAGONOCARPUM, noy. Sp. 
‘Frutex scandens glaber ; folia petiolo crasso-lin. longo suffulta, oblonga 


‘ad. elliptico-oblonga, obtusa v. subretusa, chartacea, utrinque conspicue- 
nervosa et reticulata, glabra, 3—5 poll. longa ; spice robuste, fulvo-villo- 


gw, solitaris:, foliis breviores v. wquilonge, axillares v, in paniculas termi- 
| oi “nales brachiatas depauperatas dispositwe ; flores parvi, albidi, bracteola parva 


ealyx cupulari-infundibuliformis cum tubo ovali 
intus dense villosus, extus pubescens et 
petala minuta ; fructus 


‘subulata villosa sustenti ; 
‘brevi ferrugineo-villosulus ; limbus 
Jepidotus, 4-deiitatug, dentibus brevibus acutis ; 
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MELASTOMACEZ. 

62. MEMECYLON ELEGANS, nov. sp. 

Frutex glaberrimus ramulis sub 4-alatis v. lineis 4 decurrentibus magis 
minusve obsolete elevatis notatis ; folia oblonga ad ovato-oblonga, basi in 
petiolum 2—3 lin. longum attenuata, obtusa’v. subretusa, 3—4 poll. longa, 
eoriacea, nervis lateralibus teneris in statu juvenili tantum visibilibus, gla- 
bra ; flores azurei, pedicellis 2—3 lin. longis suffalti, cymam umbelliformem 
simplicem vel trichotomam pedunculo }—} poll. longo acute tetragono 
suffultam efformantes, et bina v. solitaria ex foliorum axillis vy. supra folio- 
rum delapsoram cicatricibus orientes ; ramificationes brevissimm y. sub- 
reductie ; calyx levis, 1) lin. fere in diametro, parte adnaté hemispherica 
parva, limbus latus et explanatus, undulatus et obsolete lobatus, intus radia- 
to-plicatus, plicis subnerviformibus ; petala, baccw &c. desiderantur.—Anda- 
mans. 

G3. MEMECYLON PULCHRUM, nov. sp. 

Frutex glaberrimus ramulis sub-teretibus ; folia larga, sessilia, lato 
ovato-oblonga, basi rotundata y. subcordata, obtusa v. paulo obtuse pro- 
ducta et subretusa, 5—G poll. longa, crasse coriacea, nervis venisve haud 
visibilibus, glabra, supra lucida ; flores azurei, pedicellis }—24 lin. longis 
teretibus, depauperato-umbellulati, cymam amplinsculam pedunculo com- 
presso 4-gono 4—1 poll. longo sutfultam formantes, vulgo terne v. 4-nm 
supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus orientes ; bractem distinetee, ovato- 
lanceolatw, acute ; calyx campanulatus, c. 1 lin. in diametro, Levis, lim- 
bus truncatus, intus radiato-plicatus ; petala, bacew ete, desunt.—dAndamans. 


* LYTHRARILE. 

G4. LaGErsTrRemMrA uypoLtevca, Kurz in And. Rep. 1868, Append, 
p- VEIL. 

Arbor vasta 60—70 pedalis glaberrima ; folia lanceolata ad ovato-lan- 
ceolata, basi in petiolum brevem decurrentia, acuminata, integra v. undulata, 
chartacea, 6—S poll. longa, subtus albido-glauca ; Hores mediocres, 1—1} 
poll. in diametro, lilacini, pedicellis articulatis albido-puberis instructi, soli- 
tarii v. in cymas depauperatas breve pedunculatas minute canescenti-pube- 
ras collecti et paniculam elongatam terminalem formantes ; calyx m alabas- 
tro turbinatus, pubescentia petivehitina minut& albescens, suleato 10-cos- 
tatus, costis alternantibus in 5 lobos triangulares minute mucronatos excur- 
rentibus 3) petala oblonga, undulata, } poll. longa ; capsula oblonga, mucro- 
‘nate, ae ec. 3 poll. longa. — Andamans. c 

LAGERSTR@MIA CALYCULATA, Nov. sp. 
gt as \ box vasta, 60—70 pedalis, novellis tomentosis ; folia oblonga, acu- 


“a+ 


aa, basi aipag ee rotundata et in petiolum aver subdecurrentia, 
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®9—7 poll. longa, subcoriacea, supra glabra ep minute reticulata, subtus 
puberula et inter nervos prominentes crasse reticulata ; flores... ; panicule 
ferrugineo— v. fulvo-tomentosx, terminales, e racemis loapinnibas v. brevior- 
ibus composite ; calyx fructigerus cupulari-campanulatus, capsulam arete 
ampleetens, 2—2} lin. altus, teres, absque costis v. sulcis dense ferrugineo- 
tomentosus, pedicello brevissimo crasso instructus, 6-lobatus, lobis brevibus 
triangularibus reflexis planis acutis ; capsula oblonga, mucronulata, lucida, 
pro 4—¥% parte e calyce protrusa, G-locularis et -valvis, 3—4 lin. longa. 
—Mariahan. 


‘SAMY DACEA. 

66. HOoOMALIUM MINUDIFLORUM, nov. sp. 

Arbor glabra ; folia oblonga, petiole 3—4 lin. longo crasso, obtuse 
apiculata, 3—5 poll. longa, grosse crenata, tenuiter coriacea, glabra ; flores 
minuti, 4 lin, cire. in diametro, pedicellis brevibus filiformibus clabris in- 
structi, fasciculati, racemos solitarios vy. binos axillares simplices vy, parce 
ramosos glabros formantes { calyx glaber, segmentis oblongo-linearibus 
villoso-ciliatis ; filamenta gracillima, singula petalis opposita.—Jartaban ? 


CUCURBITACEZ. 


67, TRICHOSANTHES MACROSIPHON, noy. sp. 

Herba volubilis parce et minute puberula ; folia cordato-ovata, petiolo 
14—2 pollicari puberulo, G—S8 poll. longa, basi sinuato-cordata, obsolete 
remote repando-dentata, swpius in lobos 2 laterales acuminatos producta, 
s acuminatissima, herbacea, glabra, subtus sparse et minute puberula ; flores - 
masculi desunt ; feminei solitarii, axillares, pedicello puberulo brevi in- 
structi ; calyx pabeeulus, supra ovario in tubum 14 poll. longum gracilem 
attenuatus, dentes lineari-subulati, puberuli ; petala fimbriata.— Zenasserim, 


= BEGONIACE A. 


2 68. BErGONIA FLACCIDISSIMA, nov. sp. 
-  Herbula flaccidissima tenera caulescens, 4—5 pollicaris, minute et spar- 
‘ge e pubescens ; folia alterna, cordato-orbicularia, obtusa, petiolo 2—8 poll. 
longo gracili sparse pubescente, ec. 2 poll. longa et lata, grosse crenato-den- 

ata et sublobata, tenerrime membranacea et flaccida, utrinque pilis minutis 
fs % We thcae” adspersa ; ; stipule oblong», hyaline, obtuse, c. 2 lin, longw ; 
eri Se parvi, albi, pedicellis capillaribus instructi, cymas dichotomo-ramosas 
sparse et minute pubescentes pedunculo petioh dimidio longitudine | axillari 

i -suffultas formantes ; bractee minute, lineares ; sepala in maribus | 
tun ato-ovata, ¢, 24 lin. longa ; petala nulla ; perianthii eee 
4, s subconformia ; stamina numerosa, subobovata, | | . usque ¢ 
me pases fers in columnam brevem gracilem | connata ; styli ‘ 2, al asi sa 
in laminam -coneavam semilunatam stig natifero-m inatam dila 
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ovarium sparse et crispato-pilosum, 2-loculare, ovatum, acuminatum ; cap- 
sulw.,..— Zenasserim. 


UMBELLIFERA. 

69. Piaprvecta Panrsittana, nov. sp, 

Herba humilis 1—2 pedalis pilis brevibus adspersa ; folia ternatisecta, 
petiolo basi vaginante, foliola cordato-ovata, magis minusve 3- lobata, acu- 
minata, grosse duplicato-serrata, 3—34 poll. longa, pilis brevibus albis 
adspersa, foliola lateralia petiolulo subpollicari, medianum petiolulo sub 2— 
pollicari suffulta, folia superiora sensim minora, integra et supra petiolum 
vaginantem sessilia ; flores albi, pedicellis 2 lin. longis strictis puberulis insert, 
involucellato umbellulati, umbellam involucratam compositam formantes ; 
involueri et involucelli foliola linearia, longa, et swpius apicem versus in 
dentes 2 laterales producta ; fructus....— Tenasserim. 

70. HERACLEUM BARMANICUM, nov. sp. 

Herba robusta annua 4—G pedalis, caulibus hirsutis ; folia caulina 
superiora ternatipinnata, foliola lateralia ovato-lanceolata, sessilia, grosse 
serrata et swpe in lobum lateralem producta, foliolo terminali petiolato 
decurrenti 3-lobo serrato-lobato ; involucri foliola linearia, brevia ; meri- 
carpia 3 lin. circiter longa, elliptico-oblonga, lato-marginata.—Pegu, 


LORANTHACE ZZ. 


71. LORANTHUS HYPOGLAUCUS, nov. sp. 
Frutex parasiticus glaberrimus ; folia opposita v. subopposita, lanceolata 
— ad elliptico-lanceolata, in petiolum brevem attenuata, magis minusve acu- 
minata, integra, 24—3 poll. longa, coriacea, nervis lateralibus vix conspicuis, 
glabra, subtus glauca; flores .}—1} poll. longi glabri, pulcherrime coecinei, 
pedicellis 2 lin. longis instructi, geminatim v. ternatim pedunculis brevibus 
glabris sulfulti et fasciculos 2 v. plures axillares formantes ; bractea et brac- 
teole® 2 parva, triangulari-ovatw, basi unite ; calyx glaber, cylindricus, 
limbo integro truncato ; corolla glabra, tubo oareala et leviter ampliato, 
limbo profunde 6-fido, lobis linearibus reflexis ; stamina 6 ; antheri linea- 
‘res; filamenta stylusque gracillimus, filiformis, glabri ; hasten ....—Martaban. 

j 92. GINALLOA ANDAMANICA, nov. sp. 

- Frutex parasiticus glaberrimus rathis dichotomo-ramosis ; folia oppo- 
sita, obovalia ad ovali-oblonga, basi subobliqua in petiolum ‘hibeininaun 
erassum m planum contracta, apice rotundata, integra, subundulata, erasse co- 
| ervis 8—5 in sicco vix conspicuis, 14—2 poll. longa, glabra ; flores 
alot ? sessiles, terni v. quaterni (v. plures ?) separagim in rhachidis 
 erasse iculis dilatatis quasi involucrantibus immersi; spice 1—‘- polli- 
 @ares, 1 obast, glabri, e furcationibus ramorum orientes, v. terminales ; calycis 

~ limbus soleus: v. nullus P; petala 3, minuta, 3-angularia, conniventia P5 
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stigma ohsolete conicum, parvam ; bacem immature elongato-ovate, lie- 
ves, truncate v. petalis diutius persistentibus coronatwe.—Andamans. 


RUBIACE A. 

73. WENDLANDIA GLOMERULATA, nov. sp. 

Arbor y. frutex ? novellis indistincte puberulis ; stipule foliace», cor- 
datz ; folia lineari-lanceolata ad lanceolata, in petiolum brevissimum 1—3 
lin, longum puberulum attenuata, longe acuminata, 83—4 poll. longa, in- 
tegra, membranacea, glabra, subtus secus costam minute adpresse pubes- 
centia ; flores...sessiles, in fasciculos breve pedunculatos congregati et pani- 
culam terminalem parce pubescentem brachiatam formantes ; calyx fructi- 
ger adpresse pubescens, dentibus lineari-lanceolatis apparenter tubo lon- 
gioribus ; capsule globos, lineam vix longw, pubescentes.— Tenasserim. 

74. WENDLANDIA SCABRA, nov. sp, 

Arbor scabro-pubescens ; stipule cordato-reniformes, semiamplexi- 
caules ; folia obovato-elliptica ad elliptica, basi acuta v. acuminata, petiolo 
$—4 longo brevi pubescente instructa, breve et obtuse acuminata, 3—4 
poll. longa, integra, membranacea, utrinque scabro-puberula ; flores minuti, 
albi, sessiles, in spiculas congregati et paniculam amplam puberulam bra- 
chiatam terminalem formantes ; calyx adpresse hispidus, semilineam vix 
longus, dentibus parvis, 3 angulari-acutis ; corolla glabra, 1—1} lin. longa, 
lobis brevibus ; capsule globosz, } lin. in diametro, minute adpresse his- 
pide,.— Ava, 

75. ARGOSTEMMA SONERILOIDES, nov. sp. 

Herba annua succulenta cauli simplici apice folioso plus minusye villo-” 
sulo ; folia subverticillata, ovata ad subcordata, petiolo brevissimo crasso 
villoso, 1—2} poll. longa, acuta v. obtusiuscula, utrinque pilis breyibus albis 
adspersa et subtus secus nervos pubescentia ; flores paryi, pallide rosei vy, 
albi, pedicello lineari villoso instructi, umbellam parvam villosam vy. cymam 
umbellatam pedunculo 1—+4 pollicari villoso terminali sustentam formantes 
vy. rarissime solitarii y. subsolitarii ; bractee vulgo majuscule, 2—4-nae in- 
volucra specialia efformantes ; calyx villoso-pubescens, 3 lobus, lobis lato- 
ériangularibus ; corolla subcampanulata, 3-loba, lobis lineam tantum longis ; 
anther oblongw, obtuse.—Pegu ; Andamans. 

76. “SPrRapICcLis BIFIDA, nov! sp. 

Herba annua erecta parce ramosa 1—1} pedalis, eaulibus puberulis ; 
folia obovato-lanceolata, basi cuneata et in petiolum $—} pollicarem magis 





aminusye pubeseentem decurrentia, 2—5 poll. longa, breve acuminata, in- 


tegra membrarmecea, glabra v. subtus secus nervos puberula ; flores minuti, — 
albi, Mssiles, in spicas longiores v. breviores bifidas collecti et in paniculam 


plus minusve puberulam elongatam terminalem dispositi ; capsule globoso- 
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77. OPHIORTIZA GRACILIS, nov, sp. 7 

Herba annua, erecta, simplex }—1 pedalis, glaberrima ; folia oblongo- 
lanceolata ad lanceolata, basi acuminata, petiolo gracili }—1 poll. longo, 
longe acuminata, 3—5 poll. longa, integra, membranacea, glaberrima, sub- 
tus pallida ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis brevissimis instructi et sessiles, spi- 
cam secundam bifidam formantes ct in cymam longe pedunculatam termi- 
nalem glaberrimam gracilem dispositi ; bractee et bracteole lineari-subu- 
late, parvie ; corolla glabra, tubo circa 3- lincari, lobis obtusis.—Zenasserim, 

78. Hepgoris ANDAMANTCA, nov. sp. 

Herba annua subsimplex v. ramosa erecta, }—1 pedalis, ramis minute 
puberulis ; stipulw late, apice longilimbriate, puberula ; folia variabilia, 
ovata ad oblonga et obovata, basi acuta v. in petiolum 1—+3 lin. longum 
puberulum attenuata, membranacea, 1—2 poll. longa, obtusa v. subobtusa, 
swpius cum mucrone, integra v. undulata, subtus secus nervos minute pu- 
berula ; flores parvi, albi, subsessiles, glomerati ; capitula pedunculo longo, 
solitaria, v. vulgo in cymam laxam trichotomam puberulam dispostta, axil- 
laria et terminalia ; calyx subglaber, lobis linearibus lineam fere longis et 
ealycis tubo longioribus ; eapsuke compresso-didym«, semiorbilucares, etre, 
2 lin. in diametro, pilis adpressis minutis adspersw, carinis 4 nonnunquam 
subuliformibus notata: et calycis lobis lanceolatis longis coronatw.—<An- 
damans, 

79. WERERA GLOMERIFLORA, nov. Sp. 

Afbuseula 20—30 pedalis, glabra v. gemmis pubescentibus ; stipule 
caduew ; folia obovato-lanceolata ad elliptico-lanceolata, basi acuminata, 
petiolo 2—4 lin. longo glabro, 3—4 poll. longa, acuta vy. apiculata, integra, 
crasse membranacea, glabra, crassinervia ; flores subsessiles, In cymam ter- 


minalem subsessilem pubescentem conglomerati ; calyx pubescens ; corolla... 5 


bacew atree, globose v. ovoides, pisi minoris magnitudine, leves, basi caly- 
cis limbi coronats, pedicello lineam cireciter longo suffultw.—Pegu, 

80. GARDENIA ERYTHROCLADA, nov. sp. p 

Arbuseula rigida 15—25 pedalis, trunco ramisque lateritiis et spinis 
oppositis (ramulis reductis) armatis, novellis pubescentibus ; stipulw cadu- 
cissimm ; folia obovato- ad cuneato-obovata, basi sepius inwquali in petiolum 
4—1 poll. longum pubescentem decurrentia, 4—6 poll. longa, obtusa, integra 
y. subintegra, membranacea, utrinque (presertim subtus) pubescentia; flores 
viridiuseuli, dimorphi, fertiles in individuis iisdem v. separatis solitarn, sessiles 
vy. subsessiles, apigibus ramorum abbreviatorum crassorum terminantes, fl. her- 
maphrodito-steriles pedicellis longis gracilibus pubescentibus instructi, fasci- 
culos sessiles v. breviter pedunculatos terminales vy. subaxillates formantes ; 


+“ 


calyx pubescens, tubo in fl. fertilibus magis evoluto, lobis foliaceis, obbvatis, 
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solete-castate ; em-fl. sterilium pedunculo 1}—2 poll. longo stricto brunned- 
pubescente suffultw, cerasi minoris magnitudine, magis minusve globose, 
ealycis limbo magno foliaceo coronate.—Ava, Pegu. &e. vt, 

Sl. GARDENTA DASYCARPA, nov. sp. : 

Arbuscula rigida spinis oppositis longis strictis armata, 12—15 pedalis, 
novellis villoso-pubescentibus ; stipulge decidum ; folia obovato-oblonga, basi 
acuta v, acuminata, petiolo 1—2 lin. longo instructa, 1—2 poll. longa, in- 
tegra, obtusa v. acuta, coriacea, supra retrorse puberula, subtus adpresse 
villoso-pubeseentia ; flores.,,sessiles, solitarii e ramulorum crassorum verru- 
ciformium apicibus; bacew globosm, corticosw, pomini mayoris magnitudine, 
calycig limbo tubulari coronatw,—Prome, Tenasserim. 

82. GARDENIA HYGROPHILA, nov, sp. 

Fruticulus 1—3 pedalis, ramis swpius diffusis, glaberrimus ; stipule 
connatw, glabre v. sparse hirsute ; folia obovata ad obovato- et elliptico- 

* oblonga, basi acuta, petiolo 2—3 lin.-longo gracili, obtusa v. acuta, 2—24 
poll. longa, integra, membranacea, supra lucida, glabra flores mediocres, 
albi, in sieco nigrescentia, subsessiles, solitarii ex apicibus ramulorum v. in 
eorum fureationibus ; calyx glaber v. parce adpresse pubescens, 4 lin. fere 
longus, limbo campanulato, 5-fido, lobis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis sparse 
ciliatis; corolla lineam circiter longa,» subirregulari-campanulato-infundi- 
buliformis, lobis inwqualibus c. } poll, longis ; bacew.......—Pegu, Siam. 

_ $3. GARDENIA PULCHERRIMA, nov. sp. 

_ Arbor 30-35 pedalis, glabra ; stipulw lato-triangulares,libera y, sub- 
liber ; folia Tato- ad oblongo-lanceolata v. elliptico-oblonga, basi acuta, 
petiolo crasso 3—4 lin. longo, 3—5 poll. longa, breve acuminata, integra, 
coriacea, *glaberrima, subtus in nervorum axillis glandulosa ; flores magni 

wet speciosi, pedicello 2—3 lin. longo bracteato tomentoso instructi, terni 
v. ; re: cymam breve pedunculatam fulvescente tommentosam in rarmulorum 
fureationibus vy. pseudo-axillarem formantes ; calyx c. 3—34 lin. longus, 

_ tomegtosus, limbo amplo 5-dentato, dentibus ovatis acutis ; corolla glabra, 

i = alba, intus in fundo roseo-punctata, 14 poll. longa, v. paullo longior, supra 

7 ‘tubo brevissimo ventricoso-efflata ; bacce globosw#, aurantii minoris magni- 

tudine, corticos et scabra, brunnew, calycis limbo coronatw.—Andamans. 

ss 84, ACRANTHERA UNTFLORA, nov. sp. 9 

ae - _Herba perennis 4—6 poll. alta v. altior, parce pubescens ; folia ovalia be 

ad ovali-lanceolata, basin obtusam v. rotundatam versus attenuata, petiolo 

_ gracili pubescente suffulta v. superiora subsessilia, 1—L} poll. longa, mem: — 

__ branacea, obtusiuscula v. acuta, integra, supra parce adpresse hirsuta, sub- bs » 

tus secus nerds sparse pubescentia ; flores majusculi, albi, solitarii, sessiles 

<a ee ibsessiles, terminales ; calyx fulvo-adpresse-hirsutus, tubo 2 lin. ere 
 Jongo, lobis linearibus, 2—2} lin. longis ; corolla hypocraterimorpha, tubo 
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acutis ; stylus profunde bifidus ; baces elliptiew, pisi magnituding, hirsu- 
tissimw, calyeis lobis_linearibus terminata:.— Tenasserim. 

85. URoPHYLLUM BILOCULARE, nov. sp. 

Arbor 25—30 pedalis, glabra ; stipulw ¢ basi lata subulato-acuminate. 
parce adpresse pubeseentes ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad lato-lanceolata, basi 
acuminata, petiola 1—2 lin. longo syffulta, obtuse acuminata, 4—5 poll. 
longa, integra, chartacea, glabra; flores minuti, sessiles, in fasciculos parvos 
axillares collecti ; calyx (in alabastro) truncatus, minute puberulus ; baces 
clobosm, aurantiacse, pisi minoris magnitudine, obsolete bilobie, calycis limbo 
brevi coronatm, 2-loculares ; semina in loculo singulo j#—4, nigra, majuscula, 
placentie centrali medio affixa.—artaban, 

86. MoninDA LELANTHA, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula ? seabrido-pubescens ; stipule ovato-lanceolatw, acuminate, 
scabra ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad lanceolata, basi acuta v. acuminata, petio- 
lo seabro 1—1}4 poll. longa suffulta, 5—8 poll. longa, acuminata, imtegra v. 
subintegra, chartacea, utrinque praesertim subtus scabrido et parce pubes- 
centia ; flores albi, majusculi, sessiles, in capitula parva oblonga pedunculata 
solitaria v. pluria ex axillis foliorum superiorum orientia v, terminalia con- 
glomerati ; calyx truncatus ; corolla hypocraterimorpha, clabra, fauce gla- 
bra, tubo gracili } poll. circiter longo, lobis ovato-lanceolatis ; bacew..:.... ° 
—Tenasserim. 

87. MorrmNpdaA WALLICHTT, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula ?, glaberrima ; stipule... ; folia oblongo-laneeolata ad ob- 
longo-linearia, utrinque acuminata, petiolo }—1 poll. longo, 3—5 poll. lon- 
ga, integra, crasse membranacea, glabra, subtus pallida ;, flores parviusculi, 
albi, terni v. quaterni in capitula parva cymam terminalem glabram stricte 
pedunculatam formantia collecti ; calyx truncatus ; corolla glabra, tubo (in®™ 
alabastro) } poll. longo, lobis «quilongis, oblongo-linearibus obtusiusculis, 
— Tenasserim. 

-  §8. PsIonreM CAPILEARE, nov. sp. - 

Arbuscula 20—25 pedalis, glaberrima, lucida ; stipule acuminate, ri- 
ide ; folia variabilia, iis Pavelte parviflore similia, lanceolata ad oblongo- 
lanceolata et elliptico-oblonga, basi acuta, petiolo brevissimo 1—3 lin. longo 
suffulta v. subsessilia, magis minusve acuminata y. subobtusa, 3—5 poll. 
longa, integra v. undulata, migide sed tenui coriacea, utrinque levia et luet- 
da + flores parvi, albidi, sessiles vy. subsessiles, pauci v. numerosi in capi- 

-tulum parvum basi bracteis paucis lineari-subulatis rigidis involucratum 
~ pédunculatum congregati; peduneuli axillares v. supra-axillares, solitaril, 
stricti, graciles v. capillares, 1—2 poll. longi, sursum sensim inerassati ; 
calyx lineam circiter in diametro, cupularis, 4-dentatus, dentibus triangu- 
laribus ciliolatis ; corolla brevis, hypocraterimorpha, fauce dense villosa, 
tubo 1} lin. circiter longo ; bacea,,.....— Pegu ; Martaban ; Tenasserim.” ~ 
See RR . 
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898 Vanworverra PURESCENS, nov. sp). ES | 

Arbuscula decidua, 20—25 pedalis, pubescens, spinis oppoiitie rectis ar- 
mata ; stipule subulate, pubescentes ; folia ovata ad elliptico-lanceolata, 
basi acuta v. cuneata, petiolo 2—3 lin. longo pubescente, breviter acuminata 
v. acuta, 2—3 poll. longa, integra, membranacea, supera breve et seabrido- 
subtus molli-pubescentia ; ; flores parvi, viridiusculi, pedicellis 2—8 lin. longis 
pubescentibus, in cymulas v. fasciculos e ramulis reductis verrucitormibus v: 
ex foliorum axillis ortos dispositi ; calyx pubescens, lobis linearibus ; ¢o- 
rolla pubescens ; stigma capitatum ; baccw cerasi minoris . dings 
3—4 poll. crass, leves, lutescentes, pyrenas 5—4 osseas monospermas con- 

- tinentes.—Barma. 


90. CANTHIUM GRACILIPES, nov. sp. 

Frutex imermis, ramulis parce pubescentibus ; stipulw ovate, subn- 
lato-acuminatw, adpresse fulvo-pubescentes ; folia ovato-oblonga ad oblonge- . 
lanceolata, basi acuta v. obtusa, petiolo tenui 1—2 lin, longe pubescente 
suffulta, 2—4 poll. longa, integra, acuminata, membranacea, nervis fulvo et 
tent pubescentibus exceptis glabra ; flores parvi, pedicellis 4—+ poll. longis 
capillaribus sparse adpresse pubescentibus instructi, solitarii v. gemini, ¢ 
ramulis abbreviatis lateralibus orientes ; calyx glaber, hemisphwricus, $ lin. 
longus, dentibus 3-angularibus ; corolla... ; drup« didymo-reniformes, apice 
sinuatm, compressiuscule, leves, pyrenas 2, (v. abortu 1) obsolete ragoso- 


a tuberculatas dorso rotundatas includentes.— Andamans. 

yes 

i ! 91. GyYNOCHTHODES MACROPHYLLA, NOV. Sp. 
— Frutex scandens, glaber, partibus omnibus in siceo nigrescentibus ; 
a> stipule geminate et breves, truncate; folia elliptica ad elliptico-oblonge, 






-___basi acuta, petiolo semipollicari sustenta, magie minusve obtusiuseule apici=” ~ 
a e 

> lata, 3—5 poll. longa, integra, pergamacea, glabra, subtus in axillis nervorum 

ita fimbriato-glandulosa ; flores parvi, pedicello crasso 2—3 lin’ longo sustenti, 

Pi. 4—5-ni in pedunculo verruciformi breve bracteato fasciculati ; calyx lineam 

| - eireiter longus, glaber, tubo subgloboso, limbus truncatus, cy athiformie tubi 


— Tongitudinis ; corolla &e. ignota.—Andamans, 







Re) ee 9D. Paycnorera HELFERIANA, nov. sp. 

Zz ee  Frutex fulvo- v. brunneo-hirsutus ; stipule lanceolate, acuminata, fere ad 
asin bifidw, dense adpresse ferrugineo-hirsute 5 _folia lanceolata, utrinque ac- 
‘cuminata, petiolo adpresse brunneo-hirsuto $—1 pollicari sustenta, 34h 
Epo. longa, integra, membranacea, utrinque breve-hirsuta ; flores minuti, vire-_ 
 seenti albidi, sessiles, in capitulas densas breve sedunatlates congregati et cy= 
mam ‘eompactiusculam v. laxam trichotomam ferrugineo-hirsutam termi- 
: _ 3 om axillarem ?) formantes ; calyx brunneo-hirsutus, lineam circi civciter — 
 Tongus, dentibus lanceolatis ; corolla glabra, fauce barbata, tubus lineam fere oa 
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pist magnitudine, sparse hirsuta, aurantiacw ; pyrenw carinato-triangulares ; 
« albumen equum.—Zenasserim or Andamans. (F) 

93. DPsyYcHOTRIA MONTICOLA, nov. sp. 

Frutex humilis 1—3 pedalis glaber ; stipulw bilids, lanceolate v. a basi 
lata acuminate, decidus ; folia lanceolata ad oblongo-lanceolata, utrinque acu- 
minata, petiolo $—1 pollicari, 4—6 poll. longa, integra, crasse membranacea, 
glabra, paullulo glaucescentia ; flores parvi, albi, sessiles,in capitula 3 breve 
pedunculata y. subsessilia bracteata dense congregati et eymam depaupe- 
ratam pedunculo crasso swpius villosulo {—14 pollicari suffultam termi- 
nalem y. ¢ ramulorum furcationibus orientem formantes ; calyx lineam circiter 
longus, glaber v. obsolete pubescenti-ciliatus, 5-fidus, lobis lanceolatis subu- 
lato-acuminatis ; corolla glabra, fauce villosa, tubus lineam circiter longus, 
lobi tubi longitudinis ; bacew oblonge, pisi magnitudine, rubrie, lucida, 
ealycis limbo coronats ; pyrenwe longitudinaliter sulcate et costate (costis 
3—4) ; albumen spurie ruminatum.—Wartaban, Tenasserim. 

94. PsyciuoTRia VinrpIssiMa, nov. sp. 

Fruticulus 1}—2 pedalis glaberrimus ; stipula verosimiliter lato- et bre- 
ve triangulares, valde decidue ; folia ovate-oblonga ad elliptico-lanceolata, 
basi cuneati in petiolum subgracilem 4—1} poll. longum decurrentia, 
magis minusve acuminata, 4—7 poll. longa, integra, tenere membanacea et . 
flaccida, glabra, viridia ; flores parvi, albidi, pedicello crasso e¢. lin. longo 
suffulti cymam corymbiformem trichotomam breve (4—1 poll.) peduneu- 
latam glaberrimam terminalem formantes ; calyx glaber, brevissimus, obso- 
lete dentatus ; corolla fauce barbata, tubo ample infundibuliformi lin, longo vy. 
paullo longiore, lobis paullo brevioribus ; bacew....—Martaban, Tenasserim. 

95. PsYCHOTRIA CALOCARPA, nov. sp. 

Sulfrutex i—Il} pedalis subherbaceus, rhizomate repente, ramulis juni- 
oribus magis minusve crispulo-puberulis ; stipule bilidse, e basi latiori subu- 
Jato-acuminate et szepius apicibus brunnescenti-pubescentes ; folia oblonga 
ét ovata ad ovato-oblonga, basi acuta, petiolo crasso crispo-tomentosulo 
suffulta, acuta ad acuminata, 3—7 poll. longa, integra, pergamacea, glabra v. 
vulgo subtus secus nervyos indistinete puberula ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis 

sal brevissimis crassis, cymam breve (-} poll.) pedunculatam contractiusculam 
erectam y. nonnunquam nutantem tomentellam terminalem yv, spurie axil- 
Jarem efformantes ; calyx lineam fere longus, 4-lidus, lobis lanceolatis ob- 
tusis viridibus ; corolla intus albo-villosa, tubus calycis segmentorum longi- 
tudine, limbi lobi breves, oblongi, obtusiusculi ; bacew calycis lebis con- 
spicuis coronatie, elliptic, pisi magnitudine, lucid, coccinew ; semina mem- 
; brana alba tenui tantum induta, plano-convexa, hevia ; atbumen wquum. 
 —Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim. 
x  mebel 96... Ixora (PAVETTA) COMPACTIFLORA, Hoy, 8), | 
_ Frutex ? glaber ; stipulw breve ovatw, acutw ; folia elliptica ad lato- 
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lanceolata, basi cuneata in petiolurm a} pollicarem. erassum attenuata, 
longiuscule acuminata, 8—5 poll. longa, integra, subpergamacea, glaberrima, 
in siceo nigrescentia ; flores parvi, sessiles vy. subsessiles, eapitulum densum 
circiter pollicem crassum involucratam terminalem vy. spurie lateralem for- 
mantes ; involucri bractem parve et inconspicue, lato-ovatw, imbricatw ; 
ealyx lineam circiter longus, glaber, dentibus oblongis obtusis semilinealibis: 
corolla glabra, tubo 3 lin. tantum longo, ampliuscula, lobi oblongi, obtusi, 
tubi longitudinis ; bacew.—Tenasserim. : 

97. Ixora (Penxrapium) Hetrent, nov. sp. 

Frutex ? glaber ; stipule lato-ovatwe, acuminate, glabrae = folia oblon- 

~~ @0-lanceolata, utrinque acuminata, petiolo 3—4 lin. longo, integra, 5—8 
poll. longa, tenui membranacea, in sicco nigrescentia ; flores majusculi, 
pedicello crasso puberulo usque ad lineam longo sustenti, cymulosi et pani- 
culam thyrsoideam brachiatam longe pedunculatam sparse puberulam effor- 
mantes ; bracteolw lineari-subulate unacum bracteis glabr ; calyx 14 lin. * 
fere longus, minute pubcrulus, dentibus 5 lanceolatis acutis calycis tubi lon- 
gitudine ; corolla (in alabastro) extus minute fulvo-pubescens, lobi duplo 
breviores ; baccw.,..—Zenasserim. 

95. IXORA SESSILLIFLORA, nov. sp. 

Frutex magnus ramosus glaberrimus ; stipule e basi lata rotundataé 
abrupte acuminate ; foha oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, basi rotundata, 
petiolo crasso 2—38 lin. longo sulfulta, breve acuminata, 3—4 poll. longa, 
integra, tenui coriacea, glabra ; flores (inprimis tubus) pallide rosei, par- 

—viuseuli, sessiles, corymbum parviusculum trichotomum glabrum efficientes ; 
pedunculus semipollicaris ; calyx 4 lin. longus, glaber, dentibus brevissimis ; 
eorolla glabra, tubo gracili fere 4 pollicari, lobi ovato-oblongi, acutiusculi ; 

stigma breviter exertum ; baccw....—dartaban. 

%  §9. IXORA MEMECYLIFOLLA, nov. sp. 

my *- Fratex glaber ; stipule e basi lata abrupte et longe subulate ; folia 

_—_—— eyata v. ovato-oblonga, subsessilia, basi rotundata vy. subcordata, 2)-—4 poll. 

rh longa, acuminata, integra, tenui-coriacea, glabra, in siceo nigrescentia v. fus-_ 
oe cescentia ; flores parvi, albi ? v. pallide roset if, sessiles, corymbum longius 

: Pa ive brevius pedunculatum trichotomum labrum terminalem yvulgo ad basin’ ~ 

te a.” diminute bifoliolatum formantes ; bractem parve, lineares ; calyx glaber, 
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AS — Tineam circiter longus, dentibus fere calycis tubi longitudine Lan anAors ; COr- S 
ay olla glabra, tubo cire. 4 lin. longo, lobi dimidio fere breviores ; stylus longéé 
ete apice bilobus ; bacew....—Zenasserim. las | 
. — 100. Txors BRranDISIANA, nov. sp. a ae yy 


 Frutex glhber; stipule e basi lata quiiletosivaitiateat folia bleu | re 
vata ad oblonga, petiolo brevissimo crasso suffalta v. subsessilia, hes aed! Es: + 
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vam trichotomam minute puberulam brevissime pedunculatam terminalem 
formantes ; bractew parvx, lanceolate, acuminate, superiores angustiores et 
minores ; divx lineam longus, glaber, lobis lanceolatis aeutis, calycis tubi 
lonitbidine corolla glabra, fauce villosa, tubo gracillimo 14—2 pollicari, 
lobi lineari-oblongi, acuti, 3—34 lin. longi ; stylus exsertus lobis stigmaticis 
brevissimis ; bacew.,..—Znasserim. 





101. Ixona BRUNNESCENS, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula 20—25 pedalis clabra; stipule e basi lata abrupte subu- 
lato- ~acuminatie ; folia magis minusve obovata, basi rotundata v. obtusa, cras- 
se et brevissime (-1 lin.) petiolata v. subsessilia, 4—6 poll. longa, obtusa y. 
obtusiuscule apiculata, integra v. undulata, coriacea, glabra, nervis laterali- 
bus approximatis et subparallelis} flores.,.graciliter pedicellati, eymulosi, 
corymbum brachiatum trichotomum breve (1l—1} poll.) peduneulataum 
glabrum terminalem formantes ; calyx parvus, glaber, dentibus minutis 
triangulari-acutis ; corolla... ; bacew globosw, calycis limbo coronate, pisi 
minoris magnitudine, laves.—dAndamaius, 


102. IXoORA ROSELNA, nov. sp. 

Frutex glaber ; stipule ovatw, acuminate ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad 
elliptico-oblonga, basi acuminata, petiolo crasso }—1 poll. longo suffulta, bre- 
ve et subabrupte acuminata, 6— poll. longa, integra, coriacea, glabra, subtus 
pallida ; nervis lateralibus tenuibus, satis approximatis et leviter curvato- 
parallelis ; flores minores, pallide rosci, pedicellis 1—3 lin. longis suffulti, 
eymulosi, in corymbum subsessilem brachiato-trichotomum minute puberum 
terminalem dispositi ; calyx § lin. longus, minute puberus dentibus minutis 
lato-triangularibus acutis et obtusis ; corolla glabra, tubo pollicem circiter lon- 
ga, lobi oblongi, obtusi, quadruplo breviores ; stylus breviter exsertus lobis 
stigmaticis crassis vix separatis; bacew globose, pisi minimi magnitudine, 

| ealycis limbo coronate, lweves.—Andanans. 


“‘_ COMPOSITE. 


ae (103. Lrvcoments pEcOnA, nov. sp. 
- Arbuscula 12—15-pedalis, decidua, novellis albido-villosis ; folia ellip- 
tie ad oblongo-lanceolata, basi inwquali acuta, petiolo }—1 elk longo gla- 
Ah bro suffulta, 5—7 poll. longa, membranacea, acuminata, glabra v. subglabra ; 
pitula brevi squamato-pedunculata 1 in ramorum apicibus dense aggresata ; 
involuerum elongato-cyathiforme, in pedunculum imbricato-sqamatum, 3—t 
ee ongum attenuatum ; squame lanceolate, deorsum sersim minores, ri- 
gidy ui-arachnoides, virides ; flosculi fragrantes, albi, pollicem fere lon- rer 
3; papp sae falvesnens, sau teallicacin’) achenia semipollicaria, eth | 
se adp presse Villoso-sericea— Prome, | ; 
ny Soe psa at 
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104, ArNstLws Branpistana, nov. sp. 

_ Herba perennis, erecta, 1—3-pedalis: parce villosa ; folia rosulata, cor- 
dato-oblonga ad cordato-elliptica, petiolo }—2 poll. longo, stupposo-villoso 
crasso suffulta, 2—4 poll. longa, acuta y. obtusiuscula, marginibus integris 
dense villosis, crasse membranacea, preesertim subtus plus minusve hirsuta, 
supra siepius glabrescentia ; capitula in scapo radicali paniculata, pedunculis 
$—1-pollicaribus glanduloso-puberis suffulta ; bractese minute, subulate 
subrigids ; involucri squamme lineari-lanceolate, acute, rigids, 4-lin, long, 
inferiores duplo v. triplo breviores, eves, virides, albido-marginatee ; flosculi 
albi, } poll. fere longi ; achenia 2—3 lin. longa, adpresse pubeseentia ; pap- 
pus flavidus, c. 4 lin. longus.— /artaban., 


105. Tricnoterts Karenstum, nov. sp. 

Herba annua, robusta, ramosa, 2—3 pedalis, parce pubescens ; folia 
eaulina linearia ad lineari lanceolata, 24—3 poll. longa, basi in petiolum bre- 
Vissimum attenuata, acuminata vy. acuta, remote setaceo-denticulata, mem- 
branacea, parce arachnoideo-pubescentia, supra glabreseentia ; capitula mag- 
na, 2 poll. fere in diametro, terminalia, solitaria, sessilia ; involucri squamm 
numerosissime, densissime: imbricate, subulatee, 1—1} poll. longa, albido- 
pilose ; flosculi purpurei ? achenia 3—4 lin, longa, levia ; pappus inwequalis 
achenio duplo circiter longior, flavescens, pilosus.—Jartaban. 


bi Monoorarn or Ispran Cyrriips, (Part VI)—by Surgeon Major 
Francis Day. . 


| Since the commencement of this Memoir on the carps of India, in the 
is Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (vol. XL, Pt. 11, 1871) several new 
> or little known species have been personally collected, or received through 
oa the kindness of friends. All of these require to be fully described, (except 
i:  Labeo boggut, Sykes, and Cirrhina dero, Ham. Buch., see ante J. A. 5. B. 
* $72, pp. 259 and 960) ; likewise a few corrections have to be noted. 





; . 

pat 1 DiscoGNaTHUS LAMTA, | 
eS ee | 7 . ead D a—2 

i a - In Journ. A. S. B. for 1871, Pt. II, p. 110, for D. 4, v. 10, read D. 55) 

——s*-V«. 9, Vert. 18/14. . 

ss A very interesting variety of this species has been kindly collected for _ 
me by Dr. Waagen from the Nilwan ravine near the Shapur salt ranges. 

“Mhe dey ession across the snout is very deep, and the dorsal is concave — 
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. Genus, Onersts. 
Capéeta micracanthus, Gtiinther, Catal, vii, p. 81. 


Four specimens of this fish “ stuffed from 18 to 23 inches long. Puna- 
ka, From the collection of the East India Company,” exist in the British 


Museum, and are now correctly labelled Oreinus, to which genus they 
belong. 


LABEO RICNORHYNCHUS. 
l. c. p, 123, erase “? Cyprinus musiha, H. B. pp. 333, 392.” 
. LABEO NURKTA. 
Cuprinus nukta, Sykes, Trans, Z, &. ii, p. 325. 
- auratus, Sykes, |. c 
Carassive auratus, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 32 (not syn.), 

B, HI, D. 2/9, P.:15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C..19, L. 1. 38, L. tr. 8/9. 

Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/7 of the 
total length. yes, diameter 1/6 of length of head, 24 diameters from the 
end of the snout, and slightly nearer the posterior margin of the opercle 
than to the end of the snout. [eed compressed, snout projecting over the 
mouth and having a deep groovg passing from one orbit to the opposite one, 
thus oceasioning the appearance as if there were a blunt compressed knob, 
between and before the orbits. Mouth transverse. The lips with a distinct 
inner hold at the angle of the mouth and extending across the outer third of 
the lower jaw, from which the tip is reflected and rough, but neither are 
fringed. Some large pores on the snout, forehead and in the rostral 
groove. Barbels,a tine maxillary pair. ins, dorsal without any osseus 
ray, arising midway between tle snout and the posterior extremity of 
the base of the anal fin, its anterior three rays are much elevated and 
higher than the body, the last besides being divided to its root, being also 
somewhat prolonged, so the upper margin of the fin is concave. Ventrals 
arise under the middle of the dorsal and scarcely reach the anal, Pectoral 
as long as the head. Caudal deeply forked. Lateraé line complete to the 
centre of the base of the caudal, but very badly marked, 44 rows of scales 
between it and the base of the ventral fin. Colours silvery with some red 
marks on some of the scales. 

Hab.—Dakhin (Deccan) ; through the assistance of Colonel Evezard, I 
obtained two specimens from Pina, 10 and 12 inches respectively in length. 

Genus. CIRRTLUNA. 
. | Crmmaina SINDENSIS. . 
j 8B. II, D. 38/10, P. 15, V. 8, A. 2/5, C. 19. L. 1, 43, L. tr. 8/8. 
. Length of head, of caudal fin, and height of body each 1/5 of the total == 
length, Zyes, situated in the middle of the length of the head, 2 diameters 
4 a= . 
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from the end.of the snout. Interorbital space nearly flat. Snout rounded, 
covered with glands and haying a deep groove extending across it from eye 
to eye. Mouth transverse, inferior. Mandibles sharp not enveloped in lip, 
and haying a thin horny covering. Lips entire. Barbels, a pair of very short 
maxillary. Fins, dorsal commences midway between the end of the snout, 
and the posterior extremity of the base of the anal, its third undivided ray 
weak, fin rather higher than the body. Pectoral as long as the head with- 
out the snout, not reaching the ventrals, which last arise under the middle 
of the dorsal. Lateral line nearly straight, 6} rows of scales between it 
and the base of the ventral fin. Colours silvery with a redfish tinge, the 
bases of the scales the darkest, fins red. 

Hab—Sind Hills, attaining 8 inches in length. 

Although this fish is evidently a Cirrdina, as seen by the position of 
its ventral fins, still the horny covering to its lower jaw is remarkable. 


Cinrmosa Bata, H. B. 
Day, J. A. S. of Beng, 1871, p. 140. 
Cyprinus bata, H. Buch., is said to be © found in the rivers and ponds of 
Bengal” (H. B.), its native name is given as bate, From the same loca- 
lities and called by the same name ‘bata’ I obtained numerous specimens 
of a fish agreeing in nearly every respect with H. B.'s description and a 
figere which still exists amongst his MS. drawings; the only exception 
being that the drawing gives 12 dorsal rays instead of 11, whilst the text 
states “the last of them being divided to the root,’ which division to the 
root is not shown in the last ray in thf original drawing. To me (but I 
do not assert that I cannot be mistaken) it appears that the artist has sepa- 
rated the bases of the last two rays which should be shown as arising from 
‘one Common root. Were this so in the drawing, the figure and the deserip- 
tion would agree with my specimens (see Proc. Zool. Soe. 1871, p. 636). 
~- Whilst seeing no reason for changing my views, I think it but fair to 
give Dr. Giinther’s opinion that “ Hamilton Buchanan’s fish has more than 
~ nine branched rays, (Zool. Record, 1870, p. 125). “ The words of Hamilton 
-- Buchanan that this fish has “ twelve rays in the fin of the back”......% the 
first” and “second” being “ undivided, the others are branched, the last of 
them being divided to the root” have always conveyed to my mind the idea 
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It may perhaps be regretted that an addition has been made to the 
original figure, by numbers 1—1LO* having been added above the branched 
rays, Number 10, it will be perceived in the drawing, is not divided to the 
root, consequently if 9 and 10 sprang from one common root, the fish would 
agree with the species I have described in its native name, its description, 
its figure and the locality it inhabits ; whereas such a fish with 10 branched 
rays, the last divided to its root, has not been collected, so far as I am aware. 
Still as the species is very largely dumesticated, such a Variety doubtless 
might easily occur. 

Finally | may observe that, although Dr. Giinther appears so decidedly 
of opinion that my fish with 11 dorsal rays cannot be H. B.'s C. hata, the 
emg occurs in the Catalogue of Fishes of — British Museum, vii, 
p. 30. “5. Cyprinus bata, /lam. Buch., p. 283 ;% — Cyprinus acra, Haim. 
Buch, p. 284; = Cyprinus cura, Mam, Buchk., p. 284." In Hamilton 
Buchanan's work he gives the number of rays of the dorsal fins of these 
species thus. C. bata, D, 12, C. aera, D. 11, C. enva, D. 12, and the species 
C. acre, with D. 11, and C. cura, with D. 12, are set down as identical even 
by Dr. Giinther, whilst Hamilton Buchanan observes that the C. aera, “ has 
the utmost resemblance to the Buta,” and the C. citra is another fish nearly 
allied to the Bate. McClelland, Ind. Cyp. J. A. 3. of B. 1839, p. 356, 
observes “ Cyprinus aera, Buch., is also said to have the upper lobe of the 
caudal longer than the lower, but it has only eleven rays in the fin of the 
back ; now whether a species can be said to have eleven or twelve rays in 
the dorsal depends entirely on the degree to Which the last ray is separated 
or divided, which im this group it always is, more or less; there can, there- 
fore, be little doubt the Cyprines bata and Cyprinus acra are the same 
species.” Thus agreeing with MeClelland who considered these fish identi- 
eal, and Dr. Giinther who supposed them to be so, L have taken Buchanan's 
lirst specific name bata instead of his second acra, and which 1 see no reason 


for altering. 


CIRRHINA FULUNGEE. 
* Chondrostoma fulunagee, ? Sykes, T. Z. S. 11, p. $58. 

Gymnostomus fulungee, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 76. 

B, LI, D. 2/8, P: 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L, 1. 44, L, tr. 8/9. 

Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total 
length. yes, diameter 1/4 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout. 
Dorsal and abdominal profiles equally convex. Snout overhangs the mouth, 
a few pores upon it. Lips smooth. Barbels, a pair of short gostral, but no 
maxillary ones. Norales. 6} rows between the lateral line and the base of the 
ventral fin. Colours silvery, edges of scales darkest ; fins stained. 

- Hab — Pina, growing to 6 inches in length. 
AO * 
ce 
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7s Whether this is Sykes’ species is of course doubtful, as he has not (so 
—— T know) left any figure of it, but the resemblance, considering these 
Specimens came from the Dakhin (Deccan), is sufficiently strong to avoid 


giving another name. Sykes states A. 6, but I conclude he may have counted 
the two first undivided ones as one. 


*CIRRHINA ROSTRATA, . 
Crossochilus vostratus, Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 72, and Zool, Record, 1870, p. 135. 
B. 1, D. 11, A. 7, L. 1. 88, L. tr. 54/7. 
The height of the body is somewhat more than the length of the head, 
which is one-fifth of the total without the caudal. Eyes, diameter 2/7 of 
» length of head, and situated soniewhat behind its middle. Snout eonical, 
long, and much protruding beyond the mouth. Barbels two, rostral, shorter 
than the eye. Fins, origin of dorsal cM™siderably in advance of that of the 
ventral, and midway between the ¢nd of the snout and the posterior end of 
the anal fin; pectoral a little longer than the head, terminating at a great 
distance from the ventrals, Seales, 4 rows between latefal line and ventral 
fin. Colours, a black spot (composed of about four smaller spots) on the 
fifth andysixth scales of the lateral line. 
Hob. Cossye river, from which a single specimen 4 inches long has 
. been obtained. 
| Dr, Ginther (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1871, p. 762) appears surprised at my 
not having perceived the difference between this species and C. bata from 
his first deseription (Catal. vii, p. 72); his definition there of genus Crosso- 
chilus, p. 71, gives “ Barbels two or four : if two, the upper only are present,” 
C. bata haying only two and those the lower or maxillary ones, seemed to 
show that some inaccuracy existed in the definition of the genus; whilst in 
the text of OC. rostratus alt that is said about these appendages, is—* Two 
barbels only, shorter than the eye,” without stating whether they are rostral 
or maxillary, otherwise the description agreed pretty fairly with C. bata 
which came from the same locality. Subsequently in the Zool. Record. 1. 
__ e. he states that C. rostratus “ has a pair of upper barbels only, but no maxil- 
+ © lary barbels,” thus clearing up this point. I have stated this much because 
a Dr. Giinther in the Pro. Zool. Soc. 15871, p. 762 asks: “ Will Mr. Day 
| point out where I have given this second description, or whether I have 
added one iota to my original description in 1868 ?"* This date I conclude 
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is only another inaccuracy, as Vol. vii of the Catalogue is» dated November 
ist, 1867, and contains the description I have adverted to. . 


Genus. Scarntonon, Heckel. 


Capodta, sp, Chondrostoma, sp, Cuy, and Val. 
3 Dillonia and Gymnostomus, sp Heckel. 


Abdomen rounded, snout rounded ; mouth transverse, inferior, having the 

- mandik tar edge nearly straight and sharp, the mandibles angularly bent in- 
wards. A horny layer inside the lower jaw, which last ts not covered by lip. 

No lower labial fold. Barbels four, two, or absent, Pharyngeal teeth com- 
pressed, trancated,5 or 4,3,2/2,3,4 or 5. Dorsal fin of moderate extent (up 

to about ten branched rays), its last undivided ray being osseous and serrated, 

or else articulated ; anal rather short. Scales large, ef moderate or small 


transfer of its fish collection to the British Mus@um) for types of Colonel Sykea’s paper 
I failed to discover them." 

In the Catalogue of the fishes of the British Museum, by Dr, Giinther, Vol, v, p. 46, 
is “a, b, eight and a half to nine and o half inches long. Dukhun, From Colonel Sykes’s 
collection, types of Schilbe pabo, Sykes,”" Ati p 76, under Macrvones cavasiue is a specimen 

: “from the collection of Colonel Sykes” about the same size as his published figare. At 

page 187 under Glyptosterniwm lonak ig “ a, Type of the species from the collection of Col, 

Sykes.” Thus in the Catalogue of the fishes of the British Musenm the possession of 

. some of Sykea’ types is asserted, but where they came from | believe is not known ; Col. 

Sykes’s name is not veferred to, that I see, when the collections in E. I, Co, Maseum are 

mentioned, though Cantor's, Griffith’sand McClelland’s are, Still it seems that 1 was 

mistaken in considering this skin as one from the collection of the Zoological Society, 

whose donor's name was omitted from the Catalogue, and which had on it a label with 
one of Col. Sykea’s names, as being one of his types. 

’ Respecting my being assisted, as Dr. Gunther more than insinuates, in determin. 

4 ing the species by his having erroneously (ns he believes) written P, faakree om the 
bottle, a slight reference to dates again disposes of this, My first inspection of this 

: ekin was in 1870, whilst in the Proe, Zool, Soc, 1869, p, 617, L observed when writing 
from Barma—" The Pseudeutropius taakree, Sykes, or P. tiiniptiaciee, Gunther, is to- 
lerably abandant in the Irrawadi and its branches.” Since then I have received 

it from Pina in the Dakhin ( Decgan). ; 
‘Lnstly Dr. Giinther states the skin which is 6G inches long (Sykes’s figure is 5 5) 
had been presented with others to the Society by Mr. Wille in 1834,—that is five 

(four ?) years before Col, Sykes communicated his paper to the Zoological Society.” 

, To complete this observation, I may continue that Col, Sykes left India in 1831, and 
thongh the “fishes of the Dekhun” were published in 1841, ho expressly observes in 
iy note, that “ ‘although the preceding details respecting the fishes of the Dekhun were 

: comprised in a report to the Court of Directors of the East India Company in June, 

Ry! "were only communicated to the Zoological Society on thee 27th November, 

is 38." Thus the Zoological Society obtained the specimen (Pimelodus vacha as regis- 

Mf ab very closely resombling a Pseudeutropius) three Sears after Col, Sykes re- 

1 to En rope we and subsequent to the time when his manuscript had been complet 

4 : en r ah ag > te: RE. ‘tL Company. 
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size anid sometimes wregularly disposed, Lateral line passing to the centre 


of th the base of the caudal fin. 


Geographical distribution. Rivers of Western Asia extending east- 
wards to those in the Sind hills. | 


—— 
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SYNOPSIS OF SPECIES. 


A. Barbels tio 
1, Scaphiodon Watsoni, D, 3/10, A. 2/7, L. 1. 33. . Anosscons serrated dorsal ray, 
Scales regularly arranged, Sind hills, so 


2. * irregularis, D. 3/10, A, 2/7, L, 1, 36. An osseous, serrated, dorsal 
ray. Scales irregularly arranged. Sind hills, 


l. Scarpnropon Warsort. 


B. Il, D. 3/10, P. 15, V. 8, A. 2/7, C. 19, L. 1. 33, L. tr. 6/6. 

Length of head 1/5, of caud; ul 1/5, height of body 2/9 of the total 
length, yes situated in the commencement of the anterior half of the ™ 
head, diameter 2/9 of length of head, 14 diameters from the end of the snout. 
Interorbital space somewhat convex. Snout rounded and covered with 
glands ; mouth transverse, inferior, mandibles sharp not enveloped in lip, 
and having a horny layer inside. A pair of maxillary barbels as long as 
the eye. ins, dorsal commences rather in front of the ventrals, and mid- 
way between the end of the snout and the base of the caudal, its last undi- 
vided ray strong, osseous, serrated, as long as the head without the snout, ~ 
and nearly as long as the branched rays, which are two thirds as high as the 
body Pectoral as long as the portion of the head posterior to the angle of 
the mouth, but not reaching the ventrals. Caudal forked. Zeferal Line, 
very slightly curved, 3} rows of scales between it and the ventral fin, Co- 
lours silvery, dashed with gold, lightest on the abdomen. Various and very 
irregular black spots on the body. 
3 Hab.—Sind hills. I have much pleasure in naming this species after 












+H. E. Watson, Esq., who largely assisted me in making collections of speci- 

fic. “mens of natural history whilst in Sind. 

5 | 2. ScCAPHIODON TRREGULARIS. y 

Cas. B. II, D. 3/10, P. 17, V. 8, A. 2/7, C. 19, L. 1. 36, L. tr. 9/9. 

7 Length of head, caudal fin and height of body, each 1/5 of the total 

3 > length. “Byes, situated in the commencement of the anterior half of the é 


ac iy diameters from end of the snout and apart, Interorbital space | 

pe nearly flat, snout somewhat rounded, covered with glands and having a de- | 

a e, pression across it. from eye to eye. Jin dorsal commences rather before ~ 

eee ventrals midway, between the end of the snout and the base of the Cate ie i 
‘dal fin, its third undivided ray is osseous, weak, and serrated, ‘aly ae | ; 
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Scales, two or three rows above the lateral line are of a large oblong form, 
above these are-numerous small irregular ones, whilst the scales on the chest 
are likewise very small; four and a half rows exist between the lateral line 
and the base of the ventral. Co/ours olive, shot with gold. . 

Hoab,—Rivers in the Sind hills up to 3500 feet elevation. I have also 
received from Dr. W. Waagen,* four specimens of a species of this genus 
obtained from Marri, and which are scareely separable from the foregoing ; 
they have L. 1. 38, L. tr. 74/9, whilst the rows of scales above the lateral 
line are not so distinctly irregular. The largest of these specimens is 6 
inches in length. 





Bannvs (parnopes) HIrManayanvs. 

Chit-rah-too, Panj. ° 

B. III, D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 2/5, C. 17, L. 1. 32-24, L. tr. 54/6. 

Length of head nearly oy Spe ), of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/4 of 
the total length. yes, diameter 2/11 of length of head, 24+ diameters from 
end of snout, and 2 diameters apart. Dorsal and abdominal profiles equally 
convex. J7Zead, much compressed, a depression across the snout just ante- 
rior to the orbits, lower lip lobed as in 2. toy ; upper jaw the longer with- 
out thickened lips. Barbels, the rostral pair of the same length as the 
maxillary, and they equal 1} diameters of the orbit. Zins, dorsal commen- 
ces midway between the nostrils or the anterior margin of the orbit and the 
base of the caudal fin, its spine is moderately stout, entire, and equals the 
length of the head without the snout, upper margin of fin concave; pecto- 
ral as long as thé head without the snout, if does not reach the ventral, 
which is slightly shorter and does not extend so far as the base of the anal, 
which last reaches the root of the caudal when laid flat; caudal forked, lobes 
of equal length. Seales, 34 rows between the lateral line and the base of 
the ventral fin. Colours golden above, becoming silvery below ; the mar- 
gins of the scales with numerous fine black dots, in the young a black mark 
behind the gill openings ; fins reddish. 
 _Hab,—Ussun river, about four miles from Simla, Out of five specimens 
the longest was 7 inches in length. 

Bansvs (puntrus) WAAGENT. 
BUILD. =>, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 17, L. 1. 28-24, L. tr. 4/7, 


‘e on fs Length of ‘heal 1/4, of caudal 2/9, height of body 1/3 of the total 
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- of snout. Upper surface of the head flattened ; mouth horse-shoe shaped, 
‘compréssed, and anterior, lower jaw not covered by lip; the posterior extre- 
mity of the maxilla reaches half way to below the orbit. Barbels absent. 
fins, upper margin of dorsal straight, the fin is half as high as the body and 
withont any osseous ray, it commences midway between the posterior margin 
of the orbit, and the base of the caudal ; pectoral as long as the head with- 
out the snout, not reaching the ventral, which arises under the anterior dor- 
sal rays and does not extend to the anal: caudal forked. Seales, 44 rows 
between the row which contains the lateral line and the base of the” ventral 
fin. Lateral line ceases on the seventh scale. Colours silv ery, darkest 
above ; a black blotch on the 17th and LSth rows of scales, and posterior to 
the anal and dgrsal fins. 

Hab,— From Chua Saidar Shah, Salt Range ; specimens up to 2} inches 


: in length were collected by Dr. Waagen w ba kindly furnished me with + 
them. 


Barsus (runtius) virratvs, Pt. IL. p. 107. 


From a recent examinatign of several fine speciméns of this fish obtain- 
ed by Dr. Stoliczka in Kachh I find its last undivided dorsal ray is articulat- 
ed, not osseous ; so it must be removed to the division of Puntius, being with- 
out osseous dorsal ray. 


: Genus. Bantivs. 
Barts Evezanrptr. 


> B,D. 2/7,P. 13, vV.9, 4. —*.,C. 17, L. 1. 40, L. tr. 7/4. 


- 

ee 5“. Length of head 2/11, of caudal afl, height of body 1/5 of the total 

% ~ length. Eyes, diameter 1/3 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from the 

4 end of the snout and apart. Barbels absent. The maxilla extends to be- 
neath the anterior margin of the orbit. Humeral process short, being 


ain, 














ie . ee neoely produced. Third suborbital bone twice as deep as the uncovered 
Bees persion of the cheek below it to above the angle of the preopercle. <A well 
| ereloped knob at the symphysis of the lower jaw. Zins, pectoral as long 
head, the dorsal commences midway between the hind edge of the 
im a rrbit and the end of the caudal fin, whilst its posterior half is above the anal. 
: x ower caudal lobe the longer. Colours silvery ; dorsal, caudal and anal lece 
ae | , the first two having a black edge. 
s “i —Piina ; growing to 4} inches in length, Out of the specimens | 
collected homesite the assistance of Colonel Evezard were two of this species, 
and sub equently i have neoctred, one obtained in the same los ty by . 
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Plescribed Cashmir Birds. 397 


Nemacnerus MONTANUS, Pt. V. p. 192. 

Having been able to collect near Simla numerous specimens of this fish, 
from whence McClelland obtained his types, I find that considerable varia- 
tions occur in the species. 

The first, apparently typical form, has D. ==. Head neatly 2/3 as wide 
as long; preorbital terminating posteriorly in an icbleds projection. Scales 
very minute, but most distinct in the posterior part of the body. In some 
the dark bands on the body are as wide as, in a few narrower or wider than, 


the grotind colour. The dorsal has one row of spots, which are present or ab- 
sent on the caudal. 


The second varicty has D. - — Head at least 2/3 as wide as long, no 
projection to preorbital., Colours the same, " 
The third form has D. — Head almost as wide as long, depressed; 


muzzle rounded ; no preorbital prominence, the pectoral a little longer than 
in the two previous forms. Colours the same except that some have several 
rows of black spots both on the dorsal and caudal fins, others have only a 
single row. - 


P18T2] ——W. B, Brooke Two 
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On two unpescrrpep Casnuurr Brrpos,—by W. E. Brooks, C. E. 
Assensole. 


* 


[Received 16th October, read 4th December, 1872, | 
Accentor Jenpont, sp. nov. 


Bill shorter, feebler and sharper pointed than in A sfrephiatus, and not 

. nearly so black. One specimen has the basal portion of the lower mandible 

pale brown, Total length 4°5 inches; wing 2°54 to 2°62; tail 23 to 254; 
bill at front *35; tarsus °75. 

This bird in mode of coloration strongly resembles A. strophiatis, yet 

* | it is very distinct; being altogether a paler, and less boldly marked species. 

‘The striation of the back is comparatively cloudy, and resembles that of 

;  Pipastes arborens. The upper surface is a mixture of brownish grey and 

ra "dark brown, and there is none of the warm rufous tint observable on the back 

of A, strophiatus. The rump and upper tail coverts, which are strongly 

ed in strophiatus, are plain greyish brown in our bird, with hardly the 

; intest | streak perceptible, The anterior portion of the supercilium is whi- 

ae a strophiatus, but the remainder, instead of being deep rusty red, i is: 

en Shae or fulvous. Above the supercilium is a dark band on eny 

Te Aywhick 3 is continued to the occiput. The crown of the hea ot 

,m titled indistinctly with pale brown, The back is brown 
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‘ish grey, streakod with dark brown, Ear coverts dark slatey brown, slightly 
mottled with greyish white. A patch of pure grey, very faintly streaked 

with brown, between the ear coverts and bend of wing. From chin to upper 

breast white, with small neat dark brown spots ; below this white, a broad 

(3/£ inch) pectoral band of rufous, not nearly so deep and bright as in sfro- 
phiatus and devoid of dark streaks ; strophiatus sometimes has the pectoral . 
rufous strongly streaked, Rest of lower surface dull whitish with the flanks 
tinged with brown, the latter having also broad cloudy brown streaks, 
Lower tail coverts pale brownish, with broad whitish edges; wings and tail 
brown, of a much lighter shade than in sfrephiatus, and having pale brown 
margins to the feathers, particularly so in the case of the wing coverts and 
tertials. 

I have thought necessary to refer comparatively to A. strophiatus in 
this description, on account of the similar distribution of colours, and size of 
the two birds. They can only be understood by contrasting them, I have . 
one specimen of the new bird from Dhurmsala, and others from Cashmir, 
A. strophiatus ranges from near Simla to Darjiling ; but at what pomt west 
of Simla is its western limit, and where the castera one of A. Jerdont begins, 
is not yet known, Captain Cock took some nests of the new bird with eggs 
(uniform greenish blue) at Sonamurg, up the Scind valley in Cashmur, 

The other bird which I have to describe is 
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* Th TROGLODYTES NEGLECTUS, 8p. NOV. 


It is of the same size as 7. Nipalensis, but very much lighter in colour 
and having a strong resemblance to the English wren. It 1s dull reddish 
brown above, becoming brighter in tone towards and on the tail. The 
whole of the upper surface is covered with wavey dark brown bars, which are 
very indistinet on the head, but increase in distinctness as the tail is reach. 
ed, upon which they are very well marked. Below pale brownish, with the 
abdomen and belly nearly white, the whole of the under surface, like the 
upper, being barred with brown. Lower tail coverts brown, spotted with 







and in habits and manners it strongly resembles its European congener. Its 
song is very similar, and quite as pretty. It is a shy activ ebird, and 
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very difficult to shoot. I found two nests. One was placed in the roots of a 
large upturned pine, and was globular with entrance at the side. It was 
profusely lined with feathers and composed of moss and fibres. The eggs 
were white, spatingly and minutely spotted with red; rather oval in shape, 
measuring ‘66 by “5. A second nest was placed in the thick foliage of a 

. moss grown fir’tree, and was about 7 feet abovethe ground, It was simi- 
larly composed to the other nest, but the eggs were rounder, and plain 
white, without any spots. 
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Nores on Barwese AND ARAKANESE LAND SHELLS, WITH DESCRIPTIONS 
OF A FEW spEcres,—hby W. Tueonatp, Esq., and Dr. F. Sroniezka. 


(Received and read 7th Angust, 1872.) 
(With plate XT.) 


The accompanying notes were suggested by the recent discovery of 
several new species of landshells, chiefly in the Arakan hills and in the 
neighbourhood of Moulmain. In addition to these a few species were 
found which proved to be identical with those formerly described from 
Sikkim, the Khasi hills, and Upper Pegu; the slight variations and the 
geographical distribution of these species will be noticed in connection with 
the descriptions of the new species. 


CYCLOSTOMACEA.. 


RAaPHAULUS PacnysrPHoy, n. sp. Pl. XI. Pig. 1. 

‘ R. testa cylindraceo ovata, anguste perforata, solida, fusca; spira 
obtusa, apice ad latus inclinato, excentrico; anfractibus 5} convexiusculis, 
transversim confertissime striolatis, ad suturam  simplicem adpressis ; 
anfractu penultimo sensim, ultimo valde, descendente, primo supra aperturam 
deplanato, altero ad sutwram paulo constricto, ad basin convexiusculo ; aper- 

: tura fere vertical, circulari, peristomate pallide fucescente, plane expanso 
atque crasso, supra ad anfractum penultimum labio attenuato et fere horizouli 
de adnato, postice (aut. supra) ad suturan tubulo crasso, deflero instructo. 
Long. 12'6, lat. anf. penult.7°6, diam. apert. cum perist, 62, apert. int. 
3°6 m.m. 
Ss Hab. Prope Moulmain, valle Ataran fluminis. 

Ca A rare and very distinct from any of the other know species by its 

Rh oeaee spire and. externally bent down sutural tube. The figures 1 and 

a of bh natural size, 16 and le are the corresponding figures, enlarged 

ha _ 4. 
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. + Y Genus, Atyorvs. 

Of this genus several species were found which were previously only 
known to occur in Sikkim, and in the Khasi and Garo hills. A. pusillus 

was met with at Nattoung in the Mendon district, Pegu ; A. urnula, and a 

small variety of 4. Ingrami, at Mai-i in the Arakan hills; A. ertspatus at 
Maianoung and near Moulmain; at this last named localify also occurred ° 
a large, red-liped variety of A. urnula, and several specimens of A. Richtho- 

feni, the shells slightly vary in the height of the spire, but all are of 
exactly the same character. 


tycaus Kvrztanvs, n. sp. Pl. xi. Fig. 2. 

A. testa subglobose conoidea, late umbilicata, pallide rubescente ; anfrac- 
tibus 4, valde convexis, sublavigatis, transversim distanter obsolete costellatis, 
ultimo anfractu. medio ambitus modwwe inflato, confertim costulato, tum 
valde constricto levigatoque, in constrictione costa obtusé transversad in- 
structo, rursusque expansiusculo atque paulo deflexo; apertura magna, obliqua, 

° subrotundata, supra obtuse angulata, infra anguste canaliculata ; preritremate 
modice incrassato, duplici, externo paulum expanso, labro interno plicatulo, 
labio sublevigato. Diam, maj. specim, maximi 3°, minor 3, alt. 2°7 m.m. 

Hab. -Nattoung in provincia Barmana, Prome dicta. 

The peculiarly formed aperture with the lower canal and its internal 
plication on the outer lip readily distinguish this species from 4. polygona, 
which besides differs by more rounded and higher whorls. Mr. Kure 
brought some years ago a specimen of this interesting species from Pegu ; 
more recently Mr. Theobald collected it near Nattoung in the Western 
Prome district, ‘The measurements above given are those of one of the 


largest specimens. | | 
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ibe. Genus, DIPLOMMATISA. an 
-——s Several remarkable varieties of formerly described species occurred with 
a ‘ other known forms, both in Arakan and at Moulmain. Among these the 
v Pictibwing deserve special notice. ee e. 
sD. sperata, BIL, was found at Mai-i in the Sandoway district. It 


a is a very rare shell. ae 
= Be 2. D. polypleuris, Bens., occurs abundantly in the Sandoway district. 
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and at Nattoung, more rarely aed Moulmain, ee: 2 eae 
8. Dz olygopleuris, BIf. Very fine specimens, measuring © m.m. im : 
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on all the whorls of the Arakanese specimen; the difference is, however 
not sufficient to indicate a specifically distinct shell from the one above 
named, 

4. D. exilis, BUf., was found on the limestone hills at Damotha and at 
the Farm-caves near Moulmein. Most of the specimens somewhat exceed 
in size those from Upper Barma; the costulation of the whorls also is a shade 
finer, though variable in different specimens, and the outer lip of the aperture 
a little more expanded ; however, the general form, character and proportion 
of the whorls is exactly the same. One of the largest specimens measures ; 
total length 3-2, diameter of penult. whorl 1-, diam. of apert. with perist. O'9 
m.m.; it has nine whorls, 

5. D. hana, described by Mr. W. T. Blanford from Pegu, also occurs 
near Moulmein; the specimens only are a trifle smaller than the type shell, 
but they are very distinctly transversely costulated., 





6. Dreromaarina ancuLaTA, n. sp. Pl. xi, Fig. 3. 

D. testa ovoto elongata, dextrorsa, vir rimata, sordide allida, anfractu aa 
penultimo latissime, apice obtusivsculo, pullide rubido, submammillato ; 
anfractibus sex, primis duobus levigatis, ceteris valde convexis, ad pert 
pherian p lus minusve distineler anqulatis, tra asversin confertissime costellatis 
aut acute striatis; ultimo basi contracto ; sutura profunda, simplice ; aper- 
tura late circulari, peristomate undique expanso, bilabiato, interno subrecto, 
ad marginem columellarem dente obliquo instructo, externo ad anfractum 
penultimum constrictum modice ascendente. Long, 2, lat. maxima 0°8, diame. 
apert, O'G nym. 

Hab. Prope Moulmain, provincia Martaban. 
on The peculiar angulation of the whorls, combined with the very close 
c transverse costulation, or almost striation, and the proportionately large 


4 e* 


_—s aperture readily separate this species from any other as yet known. Mr. 
" Theobald obtained numerous specimens on the limestone hill near Damotha, 


and also south of Moulmain, together with D. caracola, Stol. 


7. Drerosararcss RicntHorest, n. sp. Pl. xi. Fig. 4. 
ot at | : Dipl. festa ovate elongata, furrita, dextrorsa, albida, rimata; spira 
conoidea; anfractibus seplem, convexis, ad medium subangulatis, sulura 


» ‘ 
? “ 


simyn im lick junctis, penullima uitimo latiore: primis duobus apicem for mantibus 
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_A species closely allied to D. angulata, but more slender, with less dis- 
tinetly angulated whorls, non-mammillated apex, with a slightly more dis- 
tant costulation and with a comparatively smaller aperture. 


Only the solitary figured specimen of this shell was obtained on the 
limestone hill at the so-called Farm-caves. 


Genus, GrORTSSA. 


1. Georissa Blanfordiana, Stol., (J. A. S. B., 1871, vol. xl, pt. ii, 
p. 158, pl. vi, fig. 6,) described from a single specimen, occurred abundantly 
both at the Farm-caves and South of Moulmain. Thetype specimen is 
rather a young shell, which, when adult, attains a very distinct ovately 

* conoid form, the whorls being in proportion somewhat less convex ; the inner 
lip is strongly thickened. One of the largest specimens moancite : total 
length 2-8, greatest width of the last whorl 2, height of aperture 2°2, its 
width 1 m.m. 

When alive, the shell is rather deep succineous and semi-transparent ; 
old specimens become white. The operculum is of the usual form, very 
thin, with a long internal process, pale coloured, becoming blackish towards 
the centre. . 

2. G. Rawesiana, Bens., also known from asingle specimen, found at 
the Farm-caves near Moulmain, occurred in numerous examples on two 
limestone hills in the Ataran valley, The shell differs from G. liratula® by 
amore conoid shape, particularly in the adult, and by a much finer spiral 
striation, there being on the penultimate whorl as many as seven or eight of 
these spiral striw, while in liratula there are only five of them. Young 
specimens of both species are equally globose, and of a succineous structure. 

One of the largest specimens of G. Jawesiana measures : length 2:4, largest 
diam. 1-8, height of aperture 1, its width O'S m.m. In adults the fine 

- geulpture wears off remarkably easily, and such specimens closely resemble 

G. Blanfordiana, but have the whorls more convex, and the aperture pro- 

portionately smaller, 

calles: Seat Cc py xis, Bens., a species common about Prome, also occurs on the 

 -Kumah hill in the Sandoway district. 









4, Grorissa FraTenNa, n. sp. Pl. xi. Figs. 5 and 6, 


_catis, sutura per-profunda junctis, spiraliter crasse liratis, liris in anfrac- 
 penultimo quingue, supera a sutura remotiuscula ; apice valde mam- 
mili ato 5 4 ultimo anfractu spird breviore, basi eonvesiusculo, _ spir 


Sean BT: A. 8. B. vol. xl, pt fi 1871, p. 157, ph. vi, fig. 6. “a 






er 


- G. testa cylindraceo conoidea, solidula, pallida, imperforata, regione 
+ ‘umbilical paulo impressa ; gnfractibus 34, convexis, supra modice subtrun- 
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striato ; apertura fere semicirculari, labro simplici, antice modice recedente, 
margine subobtuso instructo, labio recto, incrassato ; operculo testaceo, tenui, 
subdiaphano, paucispirato, Alt. testa 1-4, diam. max. O95 m.m., 

Hab, In valle fluminis Ataran, prope Moulmain. 

Allied to G. pyxris in having the uppermost spiral ridge on the whorls 
somewhat remote from the suture, but the ridges themselves are stronger, 
the whorls somewhat less numerous, the apex very distinctly mammillate, 
and the entire form of the shell more slender and cylindrical. Only three 
specimens were discovered by Mr. Theobald. 

The slight variation in the shape is indicated by the figures given of 
two specimens. 


ACMELLA HYALINA, n. sp. Pl. xi. Pig. 7. 


Ae, testa ovato conica, modice perforata, hyalina, sordide abbida; spira 
obtusa; anfractibus 4) convexiusculis, sutura simplici et profunda junctis, 
ad suturam subtruncatis, levigatis, ultimo spird paulo breviore, bast convexo ; 
apertura regulaviter ovata, supra (vel postice) subangulata, haud obliqua, . 
peristomate tenui fere continuo. Long. 1, lat, OF mm. (Operculum deest). 

Hab. Incollis calcareis prope Moulmain, 

Of the two known species of the genus, A. fersa and the doubtful 
milium, both described by Benson from the Khasi hills, the present new 
form closely agrees in the shape of the shell with the first, and in the smooth- 
ness of the surface with the second. 

Acmella, Blanf., is evidently quite distinct from Georissa, or Hydrocena, 
the latter being one of the Hericrstps, while the former is most likely 
a Cyclophorid, or possibly one of the intermediate forms close to Assiminea 
and Omphalotropis, connecting the CYcLoruorips with the Rissom.. 
(Comp. Blanford in Ann. and Mag. N. H. for March 1869). 


HELICACEA. 


Pura rinosa, n, sp. Pl. xi. Pig. 5. 

P. testa ovato cylindracea, cornea, pellucida, apice obtusiuscula, rimate 
wmbilicata ; anfractibus 45 con vexiusculis, sutura simplict junctis, trans- 
versim striis cuticularibus, obliquis, filiformibus ornates ; ultimospird breviore, 

*. bast vie angustato, convexiusculo ; apertura subquadrangulari, recta, intus 
dentibus quinque instructa, labro undique paulo expansiusculo, atque ineras- 
sato, infra suturam subangulato, ad latus dentibus duobus parvis profunde 
silig instructo ; labio tenuwissime, prope medium dentibus pliciformibus duobusa 


“i approximatis, anteriore multo minore, predito ; columella umidentata. Long. 
2, diam. max. 1 mm. ; pert. cum perist. 075 longa, antice 0'55, postice 
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Hab. In littore Arakanense # satis frequens, 
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moa well marked species, both by its peculiarly subvylindrial shape and 


i. the denticulations of the apertural margins ; it is not uncommon on the 
rae /Arakan coast. 


ott 


peep [Duncetia] Kuaanensts, n. sp. Pl. xi. Fon 9 and LO. 


Maer, testa convexiuscule orbiculata, dewhy- fenui, cornea, anguste 
perforata, spira modice elevata ; anfractibus 44, convexis, requlariter accres- 
centibus, sutura simplici adpresssa junetis, infra suturain distinete depressts 
atgue subcanaliculatis, transversim exilissime obsoleteque striolatis ; ultimo 
anfractu ad ambitum regulariter convexo, ad basin convexiusculo, in spatia 

2 umbilici rugulose spiraliter striate ; apertura ampla, semilunata, paulo 
» ebliqua, margine externo simplici, columellari supra reflexiusculo, umbilicum 
parti tegente. Diam, maj. 9°6, min, 8°3. alt. 6; lat. apert. perist. inel. 

54, ejusd. alt. 43 mom. Speciminis secundi ejusdem magquitudinis altitudo 
teste est G'S in.m., apertura 5°2 lata, et 45 mom. alta. 
Hab. * Kumah hill’ in montibus Arakanensibus, regione Sandoway. 
Only the two figured specimens of this shell were found by Mr. Theobald 
at the above named locality. The species is intermediate between Blanford’s 
compluvialis and nebulosa, differing from the former by being somewhat 
depressed, by a comparatively slight sutural depression and Jarger umbilicus ; 
from the latter it differs by its polished surface, less numerous and regularly 
convex whorls, particularly at the periphery of the last. These differences 
also apply in a comparison with JZ. honesta of Gould. 
» Besides the above described new species, Glessula Pequensis, Gless. 
hastula, (somewhat larger than the Sikkim type shell), Succinea semicerica, 

- Sesavra Basseinensis, Helicina Arakanensis, Pupina Blanfordi, Pterocyclus 

parvus, several Alycwi and Diplommatine occurred on the Kumab hill and 
near Mai-i in the Sandoway district of Arakan. 
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ss ON THE OSTEOLOGY OF SOME SPECTES OP BAtTs,—ly G. BE. Donson, B. A,, 
c Yi a M. B., Assistant Surcgos, H. M.'s Breen Forces. 


se i . = Having lately obtained additional specimens of Macrogloseus speleus, 


i from: Mr. Theobald,* I have been enabled to have a complete skeleton made 
| ar m an adult male. 
; ae a As previously remarked by me, the index finger possesses no trace of a 
“alan, but has instead a small, but distinct third phalanx connected with the 


“Collected at the Farm Caves near Moulmain where the specimens, from whi 
ription of the lie was taken, were obtained by Dr, Stolicaka.— aig Lane 
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second phalanx by a perfect joint. This phalanx is searcely ¥, Ie bettie 
length, and is wholly contained within the wing membrane. 

If we compare the skull of JL speleus with that of Pleropus medius, an 
it will be fournl to resemble it very closely, differing from it only in size, 
and in the following points :— 

In Pt. medius, the sagittal crest is very prominent, forming a sharp 
ridge continued forwards beyond the middle of the zygomatic arches, 
dividing at a short distance behind the post-orbital processes of the frontal 
into two ridges which become continuous with their posterior margins. In 
Af. speleus, the sagittal crest is very short, dividing, at a point ecorrespond- 
ing to a line connecting the mastoid processes, into two widely separated 
very slightly elevated ridges continued forwards to the posterior margins of , 
the post-orbital processes. In Pt, medius, the frontal is deeply furrowed 
between the roots of the post-orbital processes, in I. spelews it is elevated. 
In Pt. medius, the post-orbital processes are very long and curved downwards, 
separated by, a very short interval (in a skull before me 0°15 inch) from a 
corresponding process sent upwards from the zygoma, thus almost com- 
pletely circumscribing with bone the margin of the orbit. In JL speleus, 
the post-orbital processes of the frontals are short, and almost horizontal ; 
the zygoma is slender, and there is no trace of an ascending process. 

The bases of the skulls of Pf. medius and MW. speleus are very similiar, 
the only difference noticeable being, that, in the former the foramen rotun- 
dum and foramen ovale are represented by a single opening, in the latter they 
are distinct. 

In Pt. medius, the caudal vertebra are wanting, in Jf, speleus they are 
five in number, very short and rather thick. 

The remainder of the skeleton of Jf. speleus corresponds closely in form, 
and in the relative proportion of its parts, with that of Pt. medius. 
~ _ T have read with some surprise Prof. Flower’s statement* that, in the 
genus Pleropus, “ there 1s no corresponding ascending process from the zygo- 
matic arch,’—for, in a skull of Pteropus medius, Tem., (compared, above, 
with that of Macroglossus speleus) the post-orbital proc sent upwards 
from the zygomatic arch measures 0°15 inch along its anterior margin, 0-15 
inch across its base, with a vertical height, posteriorly, of more than 0-10 
inch, 

‘The same author, at 1. ec. p. 153, remarks that Insectivorous Bats have 
no post-orbital processes of the frontals. This statement is only partially 
correct, for although many, perhaps most, genera of insectivorous bats do not 
eae ee processes, yet in some genera they are not only present, 
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i ea one genus especially,—quite as well developed as in the frugi- : 
~ Yorous, | 

_ In every species of the genus Taphozous, Geoff., examined by me, I have 

found well developed post-orbital processes. In a skull of Z. melanopogon, : 


Tem., before me, a long and slender post-orbital process of the frontal extends 
more than half the distance between the frontal bone and the zygomatic 
arch, forming nearly one-third of the entire circumference of the orbit, 
Post-orbital processes of the frontals are also found in the genera Vega- 
derma and Nycteris. In the latter genus the post-orbital process may be 
_ described as a triangular expanded lamina of bone, of which the base extends 
from the sagittal crest to the maxilla; in the former it is short and blunt, 
and its base is perforated, as in Pteropus, by a supra-orbital foramen, 
In Vesperus pachypus, Tem., a small post-orbital process exists. 
The above examples show that in many species of insectivorous bats 


post-orbital processes of the frontals are present. In no species, however, >» 
have I succeeded in detecting corresponding zygomatic processes, as in the 
genus Pteropus. ; 

et ae 








BREF DESCRIPTIONS OF FIVE NEW SPECIES OF RurNo.oputxe Bats, — 
by G. E. Donson, B. A., M. B. 


The following short descriptions of new species of Rhinolophine bats in 


= 
the collection of Chiroptera in the Indian Museum are intended as prefatory 
rs ‘to more detailed descriptions, to be published hereafter with illustrations. 


1. ReryoLtornvus YUNANENSIS, n. sp. 

Ears large ; antitragus separated from the outer margin by a deep, an- 
gular incision. Nose-leaf large ; the horizontal horse-shoe shaped portion. % 
concealing the upper lip as in Rh. luctus. The upper edge of the central 
erect, anteriorly flattened, nasal crest meets, at the same level, the upper 
edge of the posterior vertical membrane. Lower lip divided by a single ver- 
“fical incision. Wings from the ankles ; tail contained within the interfemo- 
. ral membrane, with the exception of the extreme tip ; interfemoral mem- 

_ brane eut square behind, or slightly concave. 
___ T&ngth, head and body, 2°7 inches ; tail 0-9 ; ear (anteriorly) 1:0 ; nose- 
___ Neaf 0:7; forearm 2°2 ; tibia 1-1. : | 
ss Ff), —Hotha, Yunan } collected by Dr. Anderson during the Yunan 
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1872.) G. FE, Dobson—Brig QD 337—i« 
J i : 2. Rurororinvs GaroEnsts, n. sp. 
; _ Ears acutely pointed with a well developed antitragus. Upper edge of 
- the posterior vertical connecting process of the central nose-leaf forming an 


acutely pointed elevation ; posterior nose-leaf terminating behind in a broad, 
triangular, pointed process, 

Wings from the ankles, interfemoral membrane cut square behind; tip 
. of tail free. 

This species is closely allied to Z2h. cornutus, Tem., from Japan, from 
which it differs mainly in size, 

Length, head and body 1:5 inches ; tail O'7; ear (anteriorly) 05 ; fore- 
arm, 13; 2nd finger 2-0; 4th finger 17 ; tibia O°6. 

_Hab.—Garo Hills, Assam. Collected by Major H. H. Godwin-Austen. 


3. KRvroLropnvs ANDAMANENSIS, mn. sp, 


y This species resembles 22h. affinis, and may be referred to the same sec- 
tion of the genus. The anterior horizontal horse-shoe shaped portion of the 
nose-leaf is very broad and flat, concealing the muzzle when viewed from 
above, as in 22h, Funanensis. The posterior triangular nose-leaf is long, and 
produged backwards between the ears. 

7 Wings from the ankles, or from the tibia slightly higher up. Interfe- 

moral membrane cut square or slightly concave behind ; tip of tail project- 

ing. 
: Length, head and body, 2°5 inches ; tail 0-9 ; ear (anteriorly) 0°85 ; ear 

(posteriorly) 0°75 ; forearm 2°05 ; thumb O-45 ; tibia 1-0. 

Hab.—Andaman Islands. Collected by Mr. Homfray, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Port Blair, to whom the Indian Museum ts indebted for many 
specimens illustrative of the zoology of the islands, 





4. Rivsonornvus Perersn, n. sp. 


Ears acutely pointed, with an emargination immediately beneath the 
— ‘a -antitragus large, separated from the outer margin by a deep angular 
= hee incision. 

a - Nose-leaf about same size as in Fh. affinis. The upper border of the 
eg jor connecting portion of the central nasal erest is produced into a 

) subacute point ; the sides of the terminal part of the posterior nose-leaf are 
SS =e deeply emarginate, so that it ends in a small narrow projection. 
“5% Ae - Wings from the ankles ; interfemoral membrane slightly triangular be- 
hind ; |; tip of tail free, projecting about 5 inch beyond the membrane. 

, Tie ‘Species resembles 2h, acwminatus, Peters, from Jgva, but differs 
aR. Peters informs me, in having the terminal portion of the tail = 
senate as in measurement, slightly, and in the. forme a 
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eh ots : mal) ree es body 2‘5 inches, tail 1:0; ear Corsets) 


4.075; breath of antitragus 03; length of forearm 2:0; thatnh O-4; tibia 


0-9; foot and claws 05. 
_ Hab.—Sent from some part of India, precise locality not known. 
5. Piuytnornma Masont, n. sp. 

This species belongs to the same section of the genus as Ph. Nicoba- 
rensis, Dobson. As in that species, the concave front surface of the base of 
the transverse nose-leaf is divided into ¢wo cells only by a single central lon- 
gitudinal fold ; the upper margin or crest of the transverse nose-leaf, and the 
thickened cordiform ridge behind the nasal orifices develop acute projections 
in the centre of their front surfaces as in Ph. diadema, Geoff. The horse- 
shoe shaped membrane is simple, with three secondary Vertical processes of 
membrane on each side. 

From the under surface of the symphisis of the mandible a small coni- 
eal bony process projects downwards, about equal to the lower canine tooth 


mn vertical extent. 


_ Wings from the ankles; tip of tail free ; interfemoral et trian- 


, ala behind. 


Length, head and body, 3°65 inches; tail 165; ear (anteriorlyy 11} 


forearm 3°35 ; 2nd finger 5:0 ; 4th finger 3-9; thumb 0°6; tibia 1: 35. 


HTab,—Moulmain, Barma. 
This fine species was first submitted to me for examination by Mr. 


eee Ne, with the remark that it was most probably new ; I have, 


therefore, much pleasure in connecting his name with it. 
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(2 Names of new species have an asterisk (*) prefixed, 


Abrornia albogularia, 164 
” castaneicepa, i+ 


? flaviventris, L64 
- maculipennis, 163 
superciliaris, 164 


Acauthocobitis longipinnis, 182 
Acanthodactylus Cautoris, 91 
hal —— javanicus, 173 
pangin, 173 
Acanthopsis Berdmorei, 175 
" choirorrhynchus, 174 
micropogon, 175 
# Accentor Jerdoni, 327 
* »- — nipalensis, 63 


” rubeculoides, 63, 64 
sa strophiatus, G4, ‘170 
: Accipiter Segre 73 
” nisus, 41 » tay» 250 
ratus, 73, 230 


*Acmella hyalina, 333 
Jo mili 333 





tersa, 333 
Acridotheres ater, 246 
ve cristatellus, 246 
” fuscus, 245 
? ” ginginianus, 246 
” grandis, 246 
> ” griscus, 246 
y tristis, 245 
a's Acrocephalus agricolus, 77 
” brunnescons, 77 


dumetorum, 77 
turdoides, iW 


ee Actitig | aodeyan 252 
win ~ lg A omshesege 253 
| be agg hropis 253 
— . ‘Waophaneus orphea, 243 
















gehen 
ppinus, 2 
| Sr, 218, 245 


csi 62, 2 


Alanda deva, 248 

»  duleivox, 55 

»  gulgnuin, 85, 229 

Tl guttatu, S85 

» orientalis, 85 

triborhyncha, 85, 162, 213 

Alcedo bengalensis, 74, 232 
Allotrius xanthochloras, 45 
Alsocomns Hodgaoni, 70 
Alseonuax iatirostris 142 
Altai mountains, 35 


Alycmus crispatus, 330 
a 


gibbosulus , 268 
Ingrami, 330 


e Kurzianus, 330 


polygona, 330 
pusillus, 330 
Richthofeni, 330 q 
uraula, 330 
Ammomanes phosnionrs, 248 
Anas boschas, 56, 229, pe 
Anomalocora an 
Anorhinus galeritus, 
” Austoni, 143 
Anser cinereus, 229 
" indicus, 229 
Authus agilis, GO 
ss arboreus, 60 
»  Cecilii, 61, 53 
sa cervinus, G1, 83 Las 
Tr) japonicus, 6l, Sd 
»  Yrufoguluria, 83 
” POSROOUUS, Gl, S32 
- etriviatus, GL 
thormophilas, 83 
Antilope bezoartica, 229 
Se -Llodgsomii, 39 
Apua fusea, 172 
Aquila bifasciuta, 230 © 
»  fulvescens, 218, 230 
Arachnechthra asiatica, 143, 235 
currucaria, 235 
Ardea ‘cinoren, Sti, 254 
Ardeola leucoptera, 254 
Ardetta minuta, 86 
oan depressity 217. 
a javanica, 217 
evs amphibia, 34 





ai Pe "Askin, 6.10 13, 13 
. Asilnus affinis, 80 © 





_ Astar palambarius, 229 
_Athene brama, 213, 281 
Ateuchosanurns travancorious, 19 


‘ eetnopyes ignicandn, 44 
ulm ferinn, 255 
nyroca, 255 
? Batitora maculata, 29 
Barilins alburnus, 3 
7 Bakeri, 8 
” barila, 8 
* barna, 13 
7) bendelisis, 6 
. * bicirrhatus, 4 
al o. Bleekeri, 5 
» ~ bola, Ll 
. borelio, 13 
” Brucei, 28 
9 canarensis, 9, 
- cocen, 6, 7 
- pratensis, 9, 10 
» goha, 11 . 
| »  guttatus, 12 
- » honlins, 14 
» interruptus, 12 
” modestus, 4 
9 morarensis, 8 
: »  nigrofasciatus, 8 
»  pepillatus, 11 
- ” eerie ee 
a . ” Fudiolatus 
i" a it rerio, 3 10 
i “9  Yruagosus, 
{mtg »  Bhacra, 5 
Af » tileo, 10% 
a5% v 7 
oe Barbus sarana, 260 
» Sschagra, 5 
} a! stigma, 260 
> Pa) ticto, 260 
gy _~—Ss«Vittatus, 260 
a. isis barila, S 
oe ot et 5 










ae 177, 178 


ae Becmorst 177, 179 





Budytes citreol 
” flava, 82, 
” melanocephalna, 42, ott 
- viridis, GO 

Bubs ben galensie, 231 

Bulimus kings doc 212 note 
» atricallosus, 261 


s, 161, 82, 24d 


va c@nopictns, 212 nvte 
TT citrinns, 261 
- insularis, 212 note 


punctatus, 212 nine, 
Buphus coromandus, 218, 254 
Buteo canescens, 42, 230 
»  desertorum, 12, 78 
»  ferox, 42, 219, 230 
7 fuliginosus, 230 
1» japonicus, 43 
" plumipes, 41, 42 
»  Fufiventer, 42 
vulgaris, 42, 73 
Butorides j javanica, 254 
Bythinesa pulehella, 212 note 
Cachins atpar, 19 
Colops Frithii, 140 
Calamodyta affinis, 165 
of calligatu, 242 
‘ agricolensis, 242 
Calandrella brachydactyla, 85, 248 8 * 
Callene albiventris, 160 
»  trontalis, 160 
Calliope kamtschatkensis, ol 
pectoralis, 62,77, 31 
Collyrio lahtora, 235 
Calobates melanope, 82 
+ sulphurea, 82 
Calornis affinis, 142 
Calotes Elliotti, 113 
»  Rouxi, 113 


palli 27 
Capparia aphylla, 217 
Caprimulgus asiaticus, 232 _ 

mahsrattensis, 232 

Carduclis caniceps, 84 
Carpodacuserythrinus,31, 65, 84, 142,229 
Casarea rutila, 73, 229 
Ootstras 
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bes Bis a, 110 
| as" dorsalis, 86, 109 
~ Ohatorhea caudate, 0 287, 242 


_ Chaulelasmus streperns, 218, 255 
Chedrus cocsa, 7 
Chela alkootee, 26 
» alburnn, 18 
wv. eargentea, 22 
F ” bacaila, 23, 260 
‘ ” balook 


ee, 27 
7 c upevides, 27 
T) diffnsn, 22 

fT) flavipinnis, 24 
” gora, 27 

» jorah, 26 

” ubuea, 20 


»  novacuia, 23 
” Owenii, 25 
» Panjabensis, 25 
» Phulo, 24 
» sardinella, 25 
» Sladoni, 22 
” teckanteo, 26 
untrali, 24 
Chelidom cashmiriensis, 47 
» Hipalonsis, 31, 156 
. ” urbica, 31 
Chelidorhynx hypoxantha, « 47 
Chettusia gregaria, 213, J15, 229 : 250 
Chiarella lineata, 135 
Chimarrhornis leucocephula, 51 
Cholami, 34 
Chola range, 39, 65 
Chroicocephalus brunicephalus, 256 
~ Ohumbi valley, 39 
Chungtam, 40, 65 
Chrysococcyx Hodgsoni, 142 
| a chloris, 84 
f spinoides, 66, 84, 170 
i Ciconia alba, 229 
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yy  sordidus, 48 : 
ae A cus pallidus, 230 
4 _ Swainson, 213, 230 
— Cirehina bata, 260 

















72?- 
__Claasitia in pig, 199, 209, 210 . 
rraginoa, 20 


fasten! 908 ae 
” = Gouldians, 203, 208 


.ignota, 200 
: insignis, 199, 201, 204, 208 
oy Ids, 200, 210 
* Jennnarensia, 199 note 
- loxostoma, 202, 208 
~" Maszoni, 206 
Se « monticola, 204 
° ” ovata, 206 
‘ Philippiana, 199, 203 
® a7 Theobaldi, ey] 
« vespa, 190, 205, 2u9 
= tuba, 206 
bad Waageni, 209 
Olapes cyprinoides, 27 
Cobitichthys enalios, 198 
Cobitis amnicola, 174 
»  enguillicaudata, 198 
‘t arenata, 17 
» UWelgara, 176 
” Berdmoret, 175 
»  bifureata, 198 
»  bilturio, 183 
»  bimucronata, 183 
»  botia, 183 
»  bDutanensis, 196 
» Carnatica, 176 
»  Chlorosoma, 188 
» Choirorrhynchus, 174 
» cimeticnuda, 1S7 
»  Cinnamomena, 173 
»  corien, 195 
»  cucura, 174 
»  adario, 177 
» decemcirrhosus, 198 
» geto, 177 
» gibbosa, 197 
» gongota, 174 
» guntea, 174, 175 
»  guttata, 197 
» hymenophysa, 178 
» marmorata, 194 
» maya, 174 , 
» microps, 190 
»  micropus, 198 
» monatonns, 193 
»  monoceras, 184 
» montana, 192 
» moreh, 184 — + 
»  wysorensis, 176 
»  ooollata, 183 
»  oculata, 174 
~  pangia, 173 e 
» pavonacea, 182 
»  pectoralis, 198 
» Phoxocheila, 189 ral 
patmmiamnus, 198 a4, Cam S, 








, 182 











Cobitis a 196, 198 Cyprinus apiatus, 7 2 
| op rupecula, 185° - atpar, 
: » Rupolli, 184_ m bola, LL 
» BSavonn, 193 me bacaila, 23 
» seaturigina, 183 »  barna, 13 —_ 
» Ssemizonnta, 182 % barila, 8 
» Spilopterus, 192 cs bendelisia, 6 P 
i »  Stoliczkw, 188 ns borelio, 13 
» Subfusca, 157 a cachius, 19 
»  tennicanda, 186 a chedra, 6 
»  thermalis, 175 »  chedrio, § ; 
. wp tario, 197 . ” chapalio, 8 
»  Vittata, 14 = cocsa, 6 
» zonalternans, 186 a clupeoides, 27 
vonata, 187 pe dancena, 20 
Collovalia faciphaga, 44 es dangila, 17 
nidifica, 156 s devorio, 15 
Columba intermedia 248 s goha, 11 q 
af. » Ieuconota, 70 ” fora, 
Conostoma cemodium, 46 . 2 hoalius, 14 
Convolvults pluricaulis, 217 . lanbuea, 20 » 
Coracias garrula, 73 “A phulo, 24 et 
* indica, 73, 232 ° a rerio, 3 > om 
~ Corvus corax, 68 ff shacra, 5 te 
» impudicns, 245 . solio, 13 e 
»  Levaillanti, 65 _ tileo, 10 
»  Splendens, 69, 245 Ye tila, 6 * 
wi  ftibetanus, 63 vagra, 7 
| Vaillanti, 68 *Cyprinodon Stoliczkanus, 258 3 
Coturnix communis, 142, 250 * Cyrtodactylus affinis, lus 


Crocidura murina, 223 rubidus, LOS 


ss Gratweva Roxburghii, 217 Datila acuta, 218, 255 
4 us “s  Gremnoconchus Syhadrensis, 270 Danio affinis, 17 
ss Creasa cretica, 217 » wburnus, 18 


. Grex Bailloni, 86 » aurolincatus, 16 














Crotalaria Burhia, 217 »  chrysopas, 17 

Culicipeta Burkii, 54 » danygila, 17 
cantator, 163 »  devario, 15 

Cuon’ rutilans, 228 »  lineatus, 3 






Soha arene a »  lineolatus, 16, 18 












7, 81 » malabariens, 16 
eit ius gotiraall 213, 218, 250 »  micronema, 18 
Sheep 213, ais, 260 »  neilgherriensis, 17 
suecica, 53 - em ao 18 
rulecula, 53 spinosus, 
uila, »% Dendrocyygna arcunta, 255 
borneensis, 263 Demigretta sacra, 254 






Devario cyanotwnia, 18 


ye -_malayanus, 262 Mac’ lellandii, 15 
Senne dagep nt Na Dicrurus albirictus, 213, 237 
Se ty 237 note 


‘"  ‘porphyriticus, 263 F 
» Brel, 268" aes 































. ntl : Euprepes monticola, 120 
. ee 
Pass, 35— 2 ie malticarinatus, 129 
‘Doryara Betdmsorel, 100 ‘ is olivacens, 121 
“a Mandelliana, 101 ss rufescons, 119 . 
Gandama, 102 9 trivittatus, 119 
_Dumeticola affinis,, ‘78 Euspiza melanocephala, 66 
" mnujor, 77, 142 »  vrutila, 165 
Pcs tickace stellatus, 52 Eustira ceylonensis, 21 
Drymoipus Jerdoni, 218, 240 Evolvulus alsinoides, 217 
99 longicaudatus, 142, 241 Falco babylonicus, 230 
» rufescons, 244 ‘i Jugger, 230 
syly aticua, 241 » peregrinas, 230 
Electric resistance, L444 Felis caracal, 227 ° 
Emberiza cia, §4 » Chnus, 227 
i facata, 4 . jubuta, 22 
” nivalis, 247 note » leo, 226 
” pusilla, 170 » Ppardus, 226 
Stewarti, 84 »» tigris, 226 
Emyda Ceylonensis, 258 Ficus eeroenat 217 
» Wittata, 255 Pa iriosn, 217 
7 Ennea bicolor, 212 note ie cl us vulgaris, 249 
@  Egqnus onager, 228 Franklinia Buchanani, 218, 241 
. Krinuceus Mgypticus, 225 » «  Cleghornim, 242 
Po tfthiopicus, 225 Frogilus graculus, 69 ~ 
e. ='5 albulus, 226 RS himalayanus, 69 
» albiventris, 226 ‘ pyr rhoc urax, vir 
. 39 algirus, 225 Fringilla flavicollis, 247 
oe nuritus, 225 Fringillanda nemoricola, 66, 84 
” brachydactylus, 220 Fringilllaria striolata, 247 
om collaris, 225 , Folica atra, 86, 254 
. » europaeus, 226, 257 Fuligula nyroca, 86 
| ” Grayi, 225 Fulix cristata, 256 
. ” libicus, 226, 228 Gallicrex cristatus, 142 
hy’ 1» TMmegmotis, 225 Gallinago scolopacinus, 202 
; » mentalis, 225 ” golitaria, 73 
+ micropus, O98 ‘ stenura, 252 
: yy nudiventris, 225 Galvanometer, differential, 144 
. » pallidus, 225 Garo Hills, 19 
=$ “Ly ” pectoralis, 225 Garralus bispecularis, 70 
= os ep pictus, 223, 257 Gazellu Bennetti, 229 
J Fe aera O95 ss Christi, 229 
ey ‘ runeri, 226 Gecko guttatua, 92 
c - spatangus, 295 Sw inhoenis, 102 ss, 
a : ‘ : hypomelas, o35 Gelichelidon nilotiea, 256 Vo 
age acornaus, 159 Georissa Blanfordiana, 332 = 
leacura, 31, 61 jane fraterna, 332 ‘ a 
maculata, $1, 159 »  liratula, 332 | 
: 3 ly 6L. " pyxis, 332 . 
Rawesiona, 332 
Gerbillus erythrourus 219, 22S 
Geronticus papain 3 218, 255 
| Glaucidium Brodiei 
Fs immaculatus, 155 
i , ee Glessula hastula, 334 . 
, 217 ” Peguensis, 334 
> Glinus molluga, 217 ‘oaee 
Sve uttoni, 247° pe 
hortulana, 247 | mie 
Gobio bendolisis, 6 | Ph ewas 


Gobius eae, 268 ~ 





56 
* Grandata ecelicolor, 49 
Grns antigone, 218, 252 
» «cinerea, 218, 252 
*Gymnodactylos Lawderanus, 105 


by 9» maculatna, 106 
z 9 marmoratus, LOG 
me nebulosus, LOG * 
. palchelius, 106 
Gymnops microlepis, 90 


Gymunoris flavicollis, 247 
Gypnetus barbatus, 41 
= * meridionnalis, 41 
Gyps bengalensis, 230 
» fulvus, 41 
Zs himalayensis, 41 
Haleyon fuscus, 232 
smyrnensis, 232 
Haliastur indus, 230 
4 Haplochilus panchax, 259 
w rubrostigma, 259 
) Heliotropium strigosum, 217 
a- supinum, 217 
, Helicina Arakavensis , 334 
~ Helix cymatium, 261 
“7 »  ‘tallaciosa, 212 note 
ae) . similnris, 261 
rn Hemichelidon fuliginoss, 47, 75 
3 sibericn, 47, 75 
‘ #Hemicohinus albulus, 226 













pictus, 223 
Tomi lus anrantiacus, 99 
Pe bengaliensis, 98 
PN ee Berdmorei, 100 
ee ae Coctmi, U7, us 
eae aS a, fasciatus, 95 
. frenatus, 06 








Herporuis Pranielae 167 ‘ 
. og, 


orpestes griseus, 227 
p peipernct te icteroides, 84° - 


Heferomorpha eng 46 
Hieraspiza virgata, 
Himanotopus cipal 253 
2 candidus, 253 
, intermediur, 218, 253 
melanopterus, * 253 
Hinulin maculata, 86, 122, 123 
» Dusswmieri, 86, 122, 124 4 
» indica, 86, 122 , 
Hirundo danrica, 231 
” orythropygia, 231 
a filifera, 231 
e ruficeps, 231 
rustica, 23] 
Homaloptera bilineata, 29 
“5 Brucei, 28 = 
- erythrorhinus, 29 
maculata, 2Y 
Hoplopteras bilobus, $51 * 
i Brissonii, 251 
ludovicinna, 251 
malaburicus, 251 
Horeites brunncifrons, 65, 78 
‘ major, 161 
». pallidus, 78 
Horornis fortipes, 165 
" fojiziniventer, 54 
Houbara Macquenii, 218, 260 
Huhna Nipalensis, 154 
»  pectoralis, 154 
Hywna afriata, 227 
Hy drochelidon. indica, 86, 256 
Hydrophasianns sinensis, 264 4 * 


Hydrocissa affinigy 143 00 
9 albiroastis, 143 S subd 
h omar aie 
Hymenophyaa an 
meta chiequera, 218, 280 
Hystrix leucura, 


erciliaris, 161 


Thidscivnokae Strathersii, 72,86 — 


Idnna agricolensis, 242 
»  calligata, 242 
Inuns rhesus, 220 
lora typhin, 142, 287 | .s 
zeylanica, 218, 237 i 





Irrawadi, The, 12, 22, 25 ; 
tt cruentus, 71 _ 
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Knohh, Zoology of, 179 


Kambajong, 39 
ee 
Kemas Hodgsonii, 59 ” 


Khasi Hills, 29,142 
Khyber Pass, The, 5 
Kittacinela macroura, 142 
Kongra Lama, 81 
Labeo boggut, 259, 318 a 
y»  C&ibasu, 259 
»  nukta, 319 
» Menorhynchns, 319, 325 note. 
Lacerta Schueideriana, 1U3 
Lachen valley, 47, 34 
Lachiing, 32 
Ladak, 50 
*Lagoratreomia calyculatn, 307 
hypoleuca, 307 
Lagocheilus loporinns, 269 


ae SARS TATE: 270 
* = striolatus, 271 

” tomotreman, 269, 271 
bad ” 7 trochoides, 27u 

8 Willersdorti, 270 


Lagomys badins, 35 
$3 Curzonim, 35 


ie Hodgsonii, 35 
» nipalensis, 35 
ie Roylei, 35 . 
escens, 58 
. Lamteng, 32, 45° > 
Lanius arenarius, 236 
nr erythronotus, 2 
y  Iahtora, 213, 235 
»  Iucionensis, 280 * 


” tephronotus, 47 
yy Vittatus, 218, 218, 236 
“peck brunicephalus, 256 


superciliaris, 159, 161 
“Leen Lame eta 003 















‘ Leiarus Devdsanrds , 100 
sch om et balgara, 175, 176_ 
Loptopoma Birman ace ure 
tim 
‘ Lepus aoe : 
: } 
‘a ,S olostolus, 34 


Mareen punctata, 290 


*Meloduram macran 
_ bemony lon lege 


oe ‘melanotis, is, 73, 1; sy 





v novacula, 23 , 
»  Bulmoides, 11 ~ 
» sardinella, 25 
scapellas, 24 
Lencosticte yematapygin, 61, 66 


Leucocerca aurcola, 218, I37 > 


*Loucomeria decoro, ONT 


Lillia erythropywin, 231 
Limosa mgocephala, 218, 252 
Lobiplavia malabatiea, 251 a 
Lobivanellus atroyularis, 251 
fue nis, 2o1 
- indions, 218, 251 - 
Lophopetalam Wallichii, 299 
Lophophanesa mmodiua, 57 
- Beavani, 57 
dichrons, 56 
melanoloplus, 6S 
Lophophorus Lmnipery anus, 71 
Loricains vernalis, 279 : : 
Loranthus hypoglancus, 309 
Lygosomm Dussumieri, 124 
Lymowa acuminata, 212 note 
- amypgdalus, 212 note 
$3 luteola, 212 note 
Macneus radiatus, 220 
Machloloplius spilonotus, 167 
rs xunthogenys, LO7 
Macrochlamys pedinus, 212 note 
honestus, 334 
Kumuhengis, 334 o 
Mucroulossus spelons, 334 
Micrones carlin, 260 
F cavasius, 323 note P 
is Lamurrii, 315 note 
Macropygia plasianelia,: 257 
rufipennisa, 275, 287 
Magnotic momenta, 144 


oo 












Megalomaéstoma anostoma, 268. <4 
seclilabrum, 285 
Melanin tibercula 212 note 





" pulchrumy, 307 
ternie enator, 229 ; 
Merops spinster, 73 

»  quimticolor, 277 

» wiridis, 232 
Meruln albocincta, 49 
Metoponia pusilln, S4 
Microcarbo melanognathus, 256 
* Micronissus badings, 148, 23u 
_Milvus wiolins, 163_ 

» affinis, 251 

ahaa 43 73, 231 


3 











_ Maajor, 43, sects 








Milinsa selerocarpa, 291 
Minla cinerea, 166 
; »  igneotincta, 45, 58 
. Mirafra erythroptera, 247 
Misgurnos anguillicaudatus, 198 
= lateralis, 198 , 
Mocoa himalayana, 127 
Se » sacra, 128 
» Schlegelii, 128 
» Sikkimensis, 126 
Momay samdong, 39, 54 
Mongolia, 34 
*Montifringilla rnficollis, 66 
~ nivalis, 68 
*Morinda Leiantha, 313 
se Wallichii, 313 
Moschnus moschifera, 39 
Motacilla alba, 60, 82 
a alboides, 82 
+ Cashmiriensis, 59,82 
os Dukkhunensis, 61 note, 244 
»  Hodgsoni, 31, 59, 82 
Ingens, 82 


= lugubris, 59 
a Luzoniensis, 31, 59, 82, 244 
* madaraspatensis, 244 
* personata, 31, S82 
succica, 53 
Muelleripicus Hodgii, 275, 279 
Mania leuconota, 256 


malabarion, 228, 246 

Pai rz Mascicapa fuscedula, 75 
ig siberica, 75 
Muscicapula sapphira, 142 
"Mus decumanus, 228 

a soph agen ok 

urbanus, 228 
ies cerobas eg ee 64 


Fe ry tleri. m8, 213 

) lencura, meg 
Myeor aureus, 180, 180 
Blythii, 152, 196 











: * — Beavani, 181, 193 
+g, @ 8 » -  batin, 180, 183 
= = butanensis, 182, 196 
= cincticauda, 187 
. =" chlorozoma, 181, 188 
_— . a corica, 182, 195, 325 note 
oe sf Denisonii, 181, 193 
=" a Evezardi, ‘180, "182 


Griffithii, 182, 195 
Geentheri, 182, 195 








Nomacheilus montannus, 181, 192, $27 


P moreh, 


muah, 181, 191 
* notostigma, 181, 191 


e pavonaceus, 180, 182 

os phoxocheila, 181, 189 

T rubidipinnis, 182, 196 

‘s rupecula, 185 

. Rupelli, 180, 184 

= rupicola, 180, 185 

59 savona, 181, 193 

ss semiarmatus, 181, 186 

” somizonnata, 182 

a sinuatus, 151, 158 

se serpentarius, 181, 189 

‘e spiloptorus, 181, 192 

ie Stoliczks, 151, 188 

- striatus, 181, 190 

a subfusca, 181, 187 

e tennicanda, 181, 186 . 

a triangularis, 181, 194 

- turio, 182, 197 
urophthalmus, 180, 183 

8 zonata, 181, 187 


zonalternans, 181, 186 
Nemorhmdus goral, 40 
x, bubalinus, 40 
Nemura Hodgsoni, 159 
Neophron ginginianus, 230 
Neodon sikkimensis, 34 
Neornis flavolivacea, 170 
*Nephelium Griffiitthianum, 303 
Nitidula Hodgsoni, 159, 161 
Nucifraga hemispila, 69 
Numenius arquata, 229 
" phivops, 288 
Ninox affinis, 275 
Nuria danrica, 260 
Nycteridium himalayanum, 104 
+ platyurus, 103, L04 
Schneiderianum, 103 
Nyctiardea nycticorax, 254 
Nycticorax griseus, 86, 254 
*Ochna andamanica, 205 
®* ,, fruticulosa, 295 
(Edicnemus indicus,25l 
Ophiccephalus punctatus, 258 
Ophiops ele peat 89 


domei, 90 

= Jerdoni, 89 
* monticola, 90 
Theobaldi, 89 


»  isocheilus, 7 
» Jatipinnatus, 13 


“ leucerns, 23 

2 maculatus, 10 

* Malabaricus, 10 
. megastomus, 11 


“a pholicephalns, 27 
js piscatoriua, 3 
Oreocinola infra-marginata, 275 
Oreoemtes erythrogaster, 49 
Origealotes minor, 110 
pA tricarinata, 110 
Oriolus andamanensis, 284, 275 
» chinensis, 284 
coronatus, 284 
»  Horstieldi, 254 
»  melanocephalus, 284 
»  macrurus, 284 
Orissa, 8, 12, 13 
Orthodomus longicandnas, oan 240 
Ortygornis ponticerianus, 24 
Orpain decumbens, 217 _ 
Osmotreron chloroptera, 286 
Otocompsa jocosa, 254 
a lencotis, 218, 239 
Otocoris alpestris, 63 
* ,, Elwesi, 62 
»  longirostris, 63 
» penicillata, 63 
Otogyps calvus, 230 
Otus vulgaris, 231 
Ovis ammon, 40 


Alexandri, 273, 278 
erythrogenys, 274, 275, 279 
»  javanicus, 279 

oY magnirostris, 278 

= nicobaricus, 279 


79 
Paludina melanostoma, 212 noto 
» dissimilis, 212 note 
Pachystomus vide Barilius, 6 








Passer indicus, 81, 247 
Pastor rosens, 246 
»  Peguanus, 246 
*Pavetta compactiflora, 315 
Pavo oriatatnus, 249 
Polargopsia burmanica, 277 
Pelecus cultelius, 23 
»  diffasns, 22 
»  Havipinnis, 24 
* ,  Owenii, 25 
*Pollorneum Mandellii, 165 
” palustre, 142 
mK peraffine, 165 
s ruficeps, 165 
A subochraceum, 166 
af Tickelli, 166 
Peltastes stellatus, 257 
*Pentadium Helferi, 316 
Perdicula asziatica, 250 
Pericrocotus andamanonsia, 274, 281 


9 brevirostris, 47 

" erythropy iu, 236 

’ peregrinuas, 236, 218, 233 
” solaris, 47 


” speciosns, 231 
Perilampus affinis, 16 


- aradanio, 16 
atpar, 1Y 
suroclineatas, 16 
os * aequipinnatns, 18 
- cannrensis, 18 

= ceylonensis, 21 

as cachius, 19 

re devario, 15 

is fulvescens, 20 

” guttatus, 20 

= laubuea, 20 

me macropodus, 19 
“ malabaricus, 18 
“9 mysoricus, 18 

pa osteographus, 18 
9 perzeus, 20 

te psilopterns, 19 
- reticulatus, 17 


~ striatus, 3 
Periplaneta germanica, 211 note 
Peripia Cantoris, 103 

- Peronii, 103 
*Peychotria viridiasima, 315 
Petrocossyphus cyanous, 237 
Phonicopterns antiquorum, 265 
Phalung, 48, 65 
Phalangiom graminifolium, 217 
Philomachus pugnuex, 292 
Pholidanges lencogaster, 49 
Phyllopneuste rama, 288, 242 
rufa, 63 


trochilus, 53 note 


Phyllorhina atra, 220 
- atrata, 220 
Me cineraces, 220 
p ~ D> val = 


ae aa 
| Phyllorhina oan 339 
. ” fulva, 220 
; ” larvata, 136, 220 
7 ‘ Masoni, 338 
” murinn, #20 
Nicobarensiz, 338 
Papomopes atlinis, 64, 80, SL 
: lugubris, 63 
M4 fuscatns, 82, 162 
ais fuliginiventer, 54,32 @ 
‘ indicus, 54, 81, 143 
9 lucubris, 32, 162 
+p magnirostris, 79 
= neglectus, 162 
‘ nitidus, $1 
- “i pallidipes, 162 
mm rufus, 243 
9 Schwarzi, 80 
=. tonellipes, 162 
‘ig tristis, 32, 81, 162, 213, 
218, 242 
fi trochilus, 79, 81 
° de Tvytleri, 79 


viridanns, 32, 79, $1 
Picus ‘qodavomnensis.: 279 
» Blanfordi, 232, 233 
» cathparias, 155 
» hyperythrus, 43 
» AMncei, 155 
x, moharattensis, 232, 2396 
pectoralis, 279 
vu) epenaodus vacha, 323 note 
) Pimpinello Parishiana, 309 
Pipastes agilis, 60 i 
= . arboreus, 60, 83, 327 
a ss maculatus, 60, 83 
 ~ = y, — plumatus, 60 
ao” *Pipistrellus leaoutis, 222 
*Pirns Karensinm, 306 
Planesticus mjroguloria, 237 > 
area ‘exustus, 212 note 


















 Plestiodon "Aldrovandi, 121 
_ Ploceus bay, 167, 246 


é -_ 










5 anaes 
a 





*Pupa filosa, 333 


*Polygala Vahliana, 217 
Polygonnm plebejam, 217 
Pomatorhinus erythrogenys, 143 

hypolencos, 143 
Pratincola caprata, 76, 238 

9 ferrea, 31 

= indica, 31, 49, 76, 238 

3 macrorhyneha, 238 

rubieola, 238 
Preabytes entellos, 220 
9 priatmns, 220 
Rchistucens, 32 
Prinia cinero-capilia, 165 
9 «=>. vacilia, AGS 240 
» w#erdoni, 240 
” rocinliz, 165 
» Stewarti, 165 

Procarduclis nipalensis, 66 

Procapra picticandata, 39 

Proparus chryssus, 45. 

oi vinipectas, 45 
Propasser frontalis, 65 
ie pulcherrimus, 169 
ei rhodochronus, 169 * 
me rhodopepins, 169 
P rhodochlamys, 169 = 


° ” saturatus, tio, 168, 170 = 


thura, 65, 168 
Prosopis spicigera, 217 . 
Prostheacanthus spectabilis, 174 
Pseudentropins longimanus, 823 note 
tankree, $22 note 
Pacudophi ops bivitata, 89 note 
Tt) Jerdoni, St) 
Theobaldi, 69 - 
“Psychotria calocarpa, 315 
n Helferiana, 314 
‘7 monticola, 3L5 
“Psilobium capillare, 313 
Pterocles arenarius, 249 
» exustnus, 213, 249 “¢ 
fasciatus, 249 %, 
Pterocyclas paryus, 334 
Pieropsarion mquipinnatus, 18 
Bakeri, 9 
Pteropus medias, 257, 223, 234 
Ptoruthius erythropterus, 170 é 
Ptionoprogne coneolor, 231 : 
s9 rupestris, 232 
Ptychozoon homalocephalum, 92 
Puntios vittatus, 326 
*Ponting Waageni, 325 


i: . 
% &t See Ne Mas ‘<s 
x ge ary mee 







paulensis, 
‘Pyrrhalende aflinis, 248. 


grisen, 248 
Querquedula anadamanensia, 290 
crecea, 218, 205 
Ballas striatus, 273, 288 
Ran, The, 213 
*Kophouius pachysiphon, 329 
Rasborn daniconins, 260 , 
_Recurvirostris avocetta 253 
Reguloides chloronotus, 51, 162 
> itp erochroa, 32, 54, 163 
| : occipitalia, 81 
"8 proreculns, 54, $1, 162 
superciliosus, 81 
= trochiloides, 81, 163 
4 Bhinclophus &cominatus, 337 


< - affinis, 337 
i Andamanensis, 337 
: ” cornutus, $37 
~ Garoensis, 337 
luctus, 336 


5 Petersi, 337 
Yunanensis, 336 
































, Rhinopoma Hardwickii, 221 
2 Uifyacornis ea 50 
a= iceros plicatus, 143 
a es albopunctata, 132 
ok. gy) UA, 130 
a | 4 Bowringi, 130 
 ® ,,  cyanella, 130 
— «* 4, Hardwickii, 132 
ae \y  Ppunctata, 132 
ss Ristella malabarien, 129 note 
oo.) - travancorica, 129 


. Raticilla ceruleocephula, 50 
TS erythrogastra, 51 
ty  frontalis, 34, 50 
Se if fuliginosa, 60. 
4, ~—s Jeucocephala, 51 
* _ ‘rufiventris, 31, 60, 240 
bl 


ooaphioden irregularis, 824 


*Spiradichlia bifida, 310 





eet? dod 
Schilbe paleo, 323 
Schistura aculeata, 176 
e balgara, 176 
” montana, 192 
ty punctata, 195 : 
” rupicola, 185 
” subfnsea, 187 * 
. zonata, 187 


*Schizochiton vrandiflornm, 296 


Scineus agilis, 121 note 


ts auratus, 121 

- carinatus, 121 note 
os ocellatus, 121 note 
oo pavimentatus, 121 


” quingue caringtus, 121 note 
Schneideri, 121 
Sclurus palmarnum, 213, 219 


*Semecarpus subracemosa, 304 


Senira bicolor, 122 
Serilophus lunatus, 143 
ra ribro-pygea, 143 
Sesarn Basseinensis, 339 
Sibilatrix affinis, 50 
Sikkim, Independent, 3, 30 
Singalea range, 65 
Siphia leacomelanura, 76, 159 
»  Strophinta, 47, 58 
»  Sstperciiaris, 159, 161 
» tricolor, 142 
Sitana deccanensis, 189 
» minor, 105 7 
. ponticer inna, LOS - 
_Sitta cwsin, 75 
‘i cashmirensis, 75 ; 
» europma, 75 ° 
» bimalnyann, 75 . 
» himalayensia, 56 
» leucopsis, 75 
Siva atriguia, 45 
*Smythea calpicarpa, 301 . 
Solanum nigrum, 217 i 
te trilobatum, 217 ane 
Soamileptes Jonas 17% * . 
Spatula clypeata, 218, 255 
Spiloruis bachn, 27: 3 275 
ts Elgini, 274 
” spilogaater, 275 
Spirnaculum Mastersi, 202 - re 





Spizaetus andamanensis, 275 ite 
Spizalauda deva, 213, 245 DP es 
- simillima, 248 Le 
Stachyris nigriceps, 165 Fe. 
Statice Stocksii, 217 ° 
*Stellio Dayanus, 113 
| himalayanus, 113 


Stollio tuberoulatus, 118, 115 
*Stemourns crassipes, 298 
” tomentellus, 298 
Stenogyra gracilis, 212 note 
Sturnus nitens, §4 
3 nnicolor, 84 
” vulgaris, $4, 245 
Succinea crassinseula, 212 
» “ semicerica 339 
= vitren, 212 
Sus indica, 228 
Suya criniger, 142, 170 
Sylvia aflinis, 243 
» curruca, 213, 218, 243 
rT] Jerdoni, 243 
» Orphen, 243 
Sylviparus modestus, 167 
Synerossus Berdmorei, 179 
Sypheotides auritus, 218, 250 
Syrrhaptes tibetanus, 71 
Taccocua sirkee, 234 
Tachydromus Haughtonianus, §8 


’ japonicus, 8S 

a meridionalis, 88 

” septemtrionalis, 68 

oy sexlineatus, 87 
Tamarix orientalis, 217 
Tamlung, 43 


Tankra Pass, The, 32, 72 
Tantalus leucocephalns, 255 
Taphozous longimanns, 221 
ee RR Kachhensis, 221 
melanopogon 336 
” saccolaimus, 221 
Temenuchus andamanensis, 275, 285 


= erythropygia, 285 
. ” _ pagodarum, | 
Tephrodornis pelvica, 156 


A pondiceriana, 218, 236 
Terai, Sikkim, 32 
Tesia castaneo-coronata, 65 
»  rufiventer, 55, 160 
~Testudo elegans, 257 
Tetraogallus himalayensis, 72 
” tibetanus, 72 
Thamnobia cambayensis, 218, 257 
+ fulicata, 237 
Threskiornis molanocephalus, 143, 255 
Tiaris Elliotti, 112 
_ y» subcristata, 116 
orange ie ET a 
Til carinata, 
Sea aap ae My 118 
+»  monticola, 119 
»  trivittata, 119 
Timalia pileate, 143 
Tinnunculus alandarius, 41, 230 








Totanns fnsens, 253 
» glottis, 253 
» hypoleucos, 86 
Treron chloroptera, 275 
Trimnops persicus, 136 
Trinnthomum crystallinum, 217 
: docandrum, 217 
Tribura luteoventris, 142, 164 
Trichodesma indicum, 217 
*Tricholepis Karensium, 318 
*Trichosanthes macrosiphon, 308 
*Tridesmis pruniflora, 293 
Tringa minuta, 229 
» Temmincki, 252 


Trochalopterum affine, 46 


- cacchinans, 46 © 
' chrysopterum, 46 
‘ Fairbanki, 46 

- Jerdoni, 46 

wt phieniceum, 46 

vrs squamatum, 46 


- subunicelor, 46 
*Troglodytes neglectus, 328 
9 nipalensis, 55, 328 
Tropidosaura Jerdoni, 89 
Turdus Bengalensis, 143 
» chrysolaus, 143 . 
- dissimilis, 142, 143 
7 hortulorum, 142 
» pallens, 143 
Turtur cambayensis, 213, 246 
» humilis, 249, 287 
»  mmisorms, 248 
Turnix taigoor, 250 
Tylognathus striolatus, 260 
Unio cwrulens, 212 note 
» leioma, 212 note 
Upupa ceylonensis, 213 
» pops, 44, 75 
»  nigripennis, 235 
Urocissa flavirostris, 70 
Uromastix Hardwickii, 227 
Uromitus filifera, 231 
*Urophylium biloculare, 313 
Urrua bengalensis, 231 
Ursus isabellinus, 33 
»  Iabiatus, 226 
»  tibetanns, 33 
Uvaria sclerocarpa, 291 
Vahlia viscosa, 217 
*Vangueria pubescens, 314 
Matera x ng eae 
esperus pachypus, 
Vespertilio Blanfordi, 33 
*Vitis aasimilis, 302 
» campylocarpa 302 
» erythroclada, 301 
” Wallichii, 302 
Vulpes bengalensis, 228 * 
flavescens, 33 . 
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. * ee 
> } ERRATA. 
) *., 
> Page 55, line 9 from below for Sesia read Tesia. 
19, ,, 9 » above for ruficaudus read ruficaudatus, e 
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ERRATA 
IN 
JOURNAL, ASIATIC SOCIETY, BENGAL, FOR 1872. 


Panr I. 





P age 55, lL. 19. for Qaraqylpag (?) tribe read Qaraqalpak tribe, and add asa 
Soot note—“The Qaraqalpaks swore allegiance to Russia in 1732.” 
Perofski’s Narrative of the Khiva Expedition in 1939. 

— 73, 1. 9. for SUy0 read pil yee, 

— —, |. 14 for 85> read 85>. 

—— 79, foot note, for Dalal (Jalal ?) read Dalal (Dinyal). 

— 106, 1. 7 for sb 1,26) read sb Trbo, 

—, — |. 14 for Zafarabad read Muzaffarabad, 

— 107, 1. 4, for wre! read pos). 

— —, 1.7, for Mu'in read Nacr. 

— 175, line 23, for it is read is it. 

——178, ,, 42, for @a-mat read waa. 

— 179, ,, 14, for were read was. 

— 180, ,, 16,for Rudra read of Rudra. 

— 182, , 7, for If read It. 

—— 187, ,, 28, for vertebra read vertebre. 

— 193, ,, 25, for As'valayanis read Asvalayana’s. 

—— 216, ,, 15, for Kalandavanonvana read Kalandavanouvana. 

— 220, ,, 13, from below, for cette ville read cette ville aux Brahmanes. 

— 252, , 15, et passim, for Sangi read Sangin, 

— 263, , 9, for Giriyak read Giryak. 
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List of Words of the Nicobar Language as spoken at Camorta, Nancowry, 
Se Lrinkutt, and Katschal—By E. W. Max, Asstsvant SUPERINTENDENT 
: TN CHARGE OF THE Nicosnars.—CoMMUNICATED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
<7 or InprA. 
A. Bamboo, Hadwah. 
Absent (nothing), Hadart. Basket, Hintai. 
Ache, Tchiak, Bathe (to), Lawn. 
After, Latdok. Beat (to punish), Oodee. 
ay Air, Hainh. Beard, Enhoing. 
Alive, Ye-erm. . Before, Hadek. 
All, Aumtome, Begin (to), Hoolatai. 
Always, Dul, Belly, Weeung. 
- _ Ambergris, Kampé,. Below, Deg. 
Angry, Muhungcore. _ Betel-nut, Heeya. 
Another, Deeoh. Betel-leaf, Dai Heeya. 
Answer, Oopschap. Betel-tree, Tcheea Heeya. 
Arm, Chee-koal, Big, Kadoo. 
| Ask (to), Atot. | Bird, Sheetchua. 
7, | a Enloin. Bird's nest (edible), Heekai_ 
9 Bi Birds (ordinary), Hong-Kang. 
‘4 a iy Naa; ae Biscuit, or bread, Pudng. ~ 
hin Bite (to), Opkah., a> 


; A, \~ Ba ‘ ra. 3 ere 





| Black, Ool. 





2 Liat of Words of 1 








Blind, Pukeean. 
Blood, Wah, 
Blue, Tchoongoa. 
Boat (Euporean), Haifoor, 
Body, Oke Enha, 
Bone, Ong-aing. 
Boot, Denapla or Shapata. 
Bow and Arrow, Shenna-Foing. 
Boy (male child), Lit. 
Bracel@t, Hutlaw. 
Brass, Kalahee. " 
Brave, Yock-chaka. 
Breast, To-akh. 
Breeches, Kunha. 
Broken, Dakgna. 
Brother, Tchao. 
Brother (half), Tama Oosheh. 
Brother (own), Tchao Enlooya, 
Bullet, Plooroo, 
Buy (to), Hullao. 
C. 
Calf (of lew), Kunmoana. 
Calm (no wind), Nyam. 
Cane, Nat. 
Cannon, Hen-wow. 
Canoe, Dooey. 
Can (to beable), Doh. 
Cat, Cochin. 
Chair, Kutteardeh. 
Cheat (to), Hai yoo nang, 
Cheek, Tapooah. 
Chest, Undaiyah. 
Chief, Oomai-muttat, 
| Child, Kenh-yoon. 
Bs Child (own), Koo-un, 
Chin, Shummah. 
Clean, Koten. 
Cloth, Loih. 
Cloth (strip o€), Lanoa. 
‘Cloud, Kullahaya. 
. Aon, Kunhoin. 
: ' nut green, Gnee naw. 











Cobia ripe, Gnoat. 
Cocoanut tree, Wee-ow. 
* Cock (fowl), Kamoy-koin, 

Cold, Kaay. 
Come (to), Kaiteri. 
Copy (to), Hoomyee. 
Coral, Shai-yonn. 
Corner, Ongkaiung. 
Cover, Oke, 
Count (Imperative) Haro. 
Crying, Tcheem 
Coward, Pumma-hoin, 
Custom, Tatoicha. 
Cyclone, Hoorasheh, 

D. 
Dance (to), Katoaka. 
Danger (fear), Poohah, 
Darkness, Toey-chool. 
Daughter, Kooun Engkana, 
Day, Haing. 
Dead, Kapa. 
Deep, Qol. 
Devil, Eewee. 
Dhoty, Loih Sharong. 
Difficult, Gnia-nayun. 
Dirt, Yuch. 


Dirty, Oomeh. 
Dishonest (untrustworthy), Chit- 


tong-natau. 
Distant, Hoee. 
Divide (to), Hundowa, 
Doctor, Munloenna. 
Dog, Am 
Dollar, Para. 
Drink (to), Top. 

E 


Ear, Nang. 
Earring, Eetchai. 
Earth, Doo. 
East, Fool. 

East wind, Hainh-fool, 
Easy, 'Too-yayun, 


[No. 1, 
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Eat (to), Okenok. 

Ebb ‘Tide, Tehoh. 

Edible Bird's nest, Heekai. 
Egg, Hooya. 

Elhow, Deg-ong Kaiung. 
Enough, Layah, 


European (man), Bajo taten hamatt. 


Eye, Owl-mat. 
Eyebrow, Oke-mat. 
Eyelash, Kut-fight. 
F. 
Face, Gnoitchaka. 


- Farewell, Yu-tchuh, 


Father, Tchia Engkoin. 
Far, Hoee. 

Fear, Poohah. 

Feast, Yukura. 
Feather, Pooyawl. 
Fight, Pamon. 


_Finger, Kaneetai. 


Finish (to), Laird. 
Fire, Héoch. 
Fish, Ka. 
Flesh, Enh-ha, 
Fly, Yooch. 
Flute, Hunhell. 
Forehead, Lal. 
Forget (to), Painatan. 
Fowl, Kamoy. 
Foot, (upper part), Okelah. 
Foot sole, Awl-lah. 
Friend, or, my friend, Kaiyol. 
Flood Tide, Hayow, 
4 G 


Give, Hanh huttar, or, Hom koo am, 


Girl, Hooleeyen. 

Go (to), Tehuh. 

Gold, Emloum. 

Good, Lapoa. 
Grandfather, Tcho-um. 


Grass (jungle), Opyooap. 
» Grass’ Lalang, Shenfo. 





Grass, ordinary, Shen. 
Great, Kadoo. 
Green, Tchoongoa. 
Guano, Aingala-ah. 
Gun, Hunndell. 
Gunpowder, Taroo. 

H. 
Hair (short), Yoo-ock. 
Hair (long), Hunkoiya. 
Hand, Koal, 
Handkerchief, Langsheh. 
Handsome, Yahnaisnchka. 
Happy, Yah-natau. 


. Hat, Shapeo. 


Hate (to), Ha-natau. 
Hatchet, Enloim. 
Have (to), Ought. 
Head, Kove. 
Headache, Tchiak-koee. 
Hear, Yang or Katool. 
Heart, Enka-hato. 
Heaven (sky), Kullahaya. 
Heavy. Langung. 
Hen, Ramoy Engkana. 
Here, Eeta. 
Hill, Kohinjuan. 
Hog, Nod. 
Hot, Ké-owyun. 
House, Gnee. 
Hungry, Oingna. 
Husband, Koin. 
Hut, Kunsherpa. 
A. 
Imitate (to copy), Hoomyeer. 
Impossible, Oolahad Sheh. 
Inside, Awl. 
Invitation, Kala-kala younde. 
Iron, Karao. 
Island, Poolgna. ° 
J. 
Jar, Koodun. 
Jungle, Oltchua. 






e; acket, Kunhoin. 
K. 
— Key, Tunwahn. . 
a Kill (to), Fhaw Kooee. i 
Knee, Kokanoang. 
Knife, Innoyet. 
Knife, (Toddy), Innoyet Tua. 
L. 


Lad, Duh. 

Land, Oal Mattai. 

Large, Kacdoo. 

Laugh, Ité. 

Lead, Tchoomper. 

Leal, Dai. 

Leg, Lah. 

Lemon, Carroy. 

Lie (to lie down), Laan. 

Lie (to tell lies), Mattai. 
- Life, Abn, 


Light (to light the fire), Haiyooing. 


Light (not heavy), Had lang ung. 
Lightning, Maig. 
Like (similar to), Hangnésheh. 
Lime, Shooka. 
Lips, Manoing. 
~ Little, Ompehnsheh. 
Long, Kialeg. 
Love, Shaiyong-yuntaw. 
Listen (Imp.) Katool. 
| ar: M. 
- Man, Paiyoob. 
~ Man (old), Pomoy-sheh. 
arin. (young) , Maiyerkh, or, [luh. 
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Much, Odo hutchee. 
Musket, Hundell. 
Murder, Fhaw-kooee. 
Muscle, E-hay. 

N, 
Nail (finger), Kaischua. 
Nail (iron), Hun em. 
Name, Layung. 
Navel, Fon. 
Near (not far) Mé-enh-houh, 
Neck, Onglongna. 
Needle, Tcha room. 
Never, Kit ma. 
Nest, Hongkang. 
No, Wat or watchion. 
North, Kappa. 
Nose, Moanh. 
Nothing, Hadart. 

O. 
Oar, Kan noot. 
Obey (to), Yu yung. 
Often, Dul. 
Oil, Gnai. 
Old (animate), Boomooashee Oomiohs. 
Old (imanimate), Lat shee. 
Open, Foigna. = 
P. “ 
Paddle, Pow-wha. = 
Pan (cooking), Chattee. 
Pandanus, (tree), Larolm. 
Paper, Lehpery. 
Parrot, Kattoch. 
Perhaps, Yonghuddeh. 
Pig, Nod. _ he 
Pigeon, Moongmoo. ca) 
Pineapple, Shoodoo. 
Pipe, Tanop. ~ i 
Plant (to), Opeep. - — 
Plantain, Hehpoo. 
Plenty, Yolor Ooroohnd: st 
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1872.] List of Words 0.2: Nicobar Language. 5 
Pretty, Yahnai shehka, Slander (to), Kaiyawnasheepaiyoo, 


Question, Humma. 
Quill-pen, Anet-lay-bery. 
Kt, 
Rain, Ahmee. 
Rat, Koomaté. 
Rattan, Pantang. 
Row, Hooyow. 
Red, Ak. 
Rice, Arosh. 
Rich, Chumwoahun. 
Ripe, Eeshiun. 
Ring (finger), Kunlongtat. 
River (stream), Whaiéda. 
Road, Kaiee. 
Rope, Naat. 
Roof, Oke. 
Row, Kan not. 
Rudder, Hunlaidedla., 
Run, Deeunna Hundial. . 
S. 
Sand, Pee-yet. 
Sea, Komaleh. 
See (to), Hadduk. 
Ship, Tjiong. 
Shirt, Kunhoin. 
Short, Mitatu, or, Meh-enh-Shehkoee. 
Shot, Kutchung-kutchung. 
Shoot, Hadeel. 
Shoes, Shapata, 
Shoulder, Koee-oonga. 
Show (Imp.) Hychung. 
Shut, Kurrup. 
Sick, Tchiak. 
Sing, Eekaisher. + 
Sit, Eepoohenhde. 
Sister, Tchao. - 
Sister, (half), Tama-oo-sheh. 
Sister (own), Tchao Enlooya. 
 §kin, Oke. 
‘Sky, Kulahaya. 


Sleep, Eeteeah. 
Small, Ompaishch. 
Smell, Eckait. 
Smoke, Fosh. 
Snake (Boa), Toolan. 
Snake (ordinary), Paik. 
Sometimes, Kaiyai or Hang-hang. 
Son, Koo ur Engkoin. 
Speak, Olyola, 
Spear, Sha nenh, 
Steamer, Tjiong-heoeh. 
South, Lakhna, 
Star, Shok maleicha. 
Strong, Koang or Mong egg. 
Stone, Mungeh. 
Stockings, Hunho-ulla. 
Stand, Omshierma. 
Stomach-ache, Tchaik Weeung. 
Stupid (not clever), Hadokat. 
Sugar, Shoonk. 
Sugarcane, Mao. 
Summer (N. E. Monsoon), Koeekapa. 
Sun, Haing. 
af ke 
Table, Menh sheh. 
Tool, Deg. 
Take, Okatr. 
Tell, Techong Koee. 
Teeth, Kanap. 
There, Mataréo. 
Thief, Kaloh or Kahalacher, 
Thigh, Poolaw. 
Throat, Kolulla. 
Thunder, Koodei (or Koomtoogna). 
Tipsy, Hoo-yoy. s 
Tobaceo, Oomhoi. 
To-day, Len-heng. 
Toe, Kanechlah. ¢ 


To-morrow, Haing Hakee. 
Tongue, Kalleetah. 
Torch, Pal. 

. 


G List of Words of Se 
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Tortoise-shell, Kap. Yes, Aonka. 
Turtle, Kap oltchua. Yesterday, Mundee, 
Tree, Tcheea. ~ Young, Tluh. 
Turban, Langsheh. NUMERALS. 

U, 1, Hayang. 3 
Ugly, Oomeh had‘sheka. 2, Anh. 
Uncle, Hoey tchia. 3, Loeh. 
Unhappy, Kit yah natan, 4, Fooan. . 

fe 5, Tanai, 

Valley, Awl-hok. G, ‘Tafooel. 
Village, Awl-mattai. 7, Eeshat. 

Voyage, (long), Yohatayha. 8, Enfuan. 

Voyage, (short), Yock dooan. 9, Hayang hutta, 

ve 10, Shom, . 

Walk, Ongshongha. 11, Shom hayang. 
Want, Yok. 12, Shom anh. 
Warm, Kee-ow-yan, 20, Hayang momtchierma, 
Warrior, Hoo-Ekka. 50, Hayang momtchierma doktai. 
Wash (to make clean), Atchek. 40, Anh momtchierma. | 
Water (fresh), Dak. 50, Anh momtchierma doktai. 1 
Water, Komaleh. 100, Tanai momtchierma. 


Weak, Had-ko-ang. 
Weapon (Europe), Hundell. 
Weapon (Nicobar), Paiyooha. 
Weep, Tcheem. 
Weigh (to), Kunlah. 
West, Shoo-hong. 
White, Tenhya. 
When, Kahe. 
Wife, Kan. 
Wind, Hainh. 
Wing, Danoyen. 
Winter (S. W. Monsoon), Lakhna- 
shoohong. 
Woman, Engkéna. 
Wood, Odneeha. 
Work, Winnair shi sheh. 
White, At-ait. 
SFY: 
s— Yam, Kopaeh. 
| "Yawn, Hing-ap. 


Troe. 

G a.m. (sunrise), Hakee. 

Ya.m., Alhakee. 

Forenoon, Kohin dowha. 

Noon, Kumbheng. 

1 p. m., Tchin fortua. 

3p. m., Tchin foitua, ainhsheh, 

5 p.m., Ladéya. 

Sunset, Pooyoieh. 

Dusk, Hammok gnok. 

Midnight, Yuang hatam. 

1 a. m., Hanh-hooaka. 

3a. m., Pooyeh. . 

5 a. m., Tehungneeall, 

Day, Haing. 

Night, Hatam. 

To-day, Len heng. 

To-morrow, Haing-hakee. 
Personan Pronouns. 

I or we, Chier. 

You, Menh, 
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He, she, it, An, or, Poonun. vv 
They, Oomtohm. spiel 
Who, Ychee. 


PossesstvE Pronouns. 
This, Neena. 
That, Anaay, 
Your, Tchiang menh, 
Yours, Efce or Efoye bayoo. 
My, Tchiang chier. 


oe“. 


SENTENCES. 

Come here, Kaiteri. 

I will come, Yudook poonchier. 

He will come, Yudook poonan. 

Why are you afraid ? Choounpahar 
menh ? 

Where is your village ? Choon mattai 
menh ? 


Go there, Yu chu, or, chu, 


Bring me some fish, Okai kah paite- 
sheh. 

Light a fire, Haiyoon heoeh. 

I don’t know, Kit-akah. 

I know, Akah. 

Take away, Kai tery. 

Who is he ? Tchee ka an ? 


, was 
ate ; Li 75> Ce 
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Get up, Moclehe 
He lives at—, Kutool poonan na. 
* Be.quick, La La. 


' Give me back (return), Yu Ooshoor 


hutta. 

Don't come, Wat if edook. 

Call that man, Eeorta paiyooh. 

I am glad, Yonutto kaun chier. 

I am sorry, Gniat nato kaun chier. 

If it rains, I will not come, Yon 
ahmee kit to. 

Have you ever been to—? Mexup 
menh ? 

I have never been to—, Chier Kitma. 

Where are you going to? Yu chun 
menh ? 

I am going on board the die Yu to- 
altjiong chier, 

I want to go, Kai-yeng. 

I will remain here, Yu katog kyaeeta. 

Have you any shells? Tehian kun 
menhta pooker ? 

How much do you want? 
indokna sheh yok menh ? 
This is too much, Ooroohad shehka,. 

Sit down, Eepoonhenhde. 


Kah 


More Buddhist Remains in Orissa —By J, Beawes, C. 8., Balasore. 


In continuation of the note on the Buddhist remains at Kopari recently 
contributed by me, I wish to record the existence of some more structures 
tp ‘in other parts of Orissa, whose exact similarity to those at Kou affords 

Aipit confirmation of the theories suggested by that place. 
eS < as j On my way back from Katak, where I had been to attend the Durbar, 
J which was not held owing to the melancholy incident which has spread such 
at a gloom over all India, I pitched my tents at the village of Cahatia (3fSa1) 
' et si | miles north of the town of Katak. In the evening as I was taking 
a stroll alon a vee road, weat of the snout I came to a flat surface 
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was a square platform, about 40 feet square, of hewn laterite stones, from ; 


which rose twelve pillars, octagonal and with rounded capitals, but much 
worn by the action of the elements, and covered with grey lichen. To the 
west of this was a rude square building composed of the same stones, 
roughly put together without mortar. This had ev idently been constructed 
from the stones of the older structure, as there were pieces of mouldings, 
capitals of pillars and sculptured stones, some upside down, and all evidently 
out of place. Inside, smeared with vermillion and turmeric, were numerous 
portions of statues, heads, arms, a mutilated trunk or two, few of which * s 
bore any resemblance to the traditional figures of Hindu mythology. 

| The images unfortunately are so smeared with vermillion and oil, that it 





— 


is difficult to make out all the details. There seems to be a serpent’s hood ; 
over the head of one, but it is too much worn to admit of any certainty. 

. The next day the camp was at Dharmsala on the Brahmani river, ‘2 
4 


$1 miles north of Katak. One mile to the west of the road, at the foot 
of a little hill, on a small promontory jutting out into the river, stands a 
temple of Siva, under the name of Gokarnes‘wara Mahadeva, or as the 
peasants call it, Gok'ns’r Mahadeb. ‘This is one of the usual Siva temples of 
the melon or ninepin shape, so common in Orissa. It faces the east, and in 
front of it is a square platform of laterite stones, surrounded by pillars exactly 
similar in design to the Kopari ones ; they are twelve in number, three at 
each corner of the platform thus :-— 





*~ 
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? _ The Mahadeb temple has been built of stones taken from some part of 
H ‘- a thie ancient structure, though the fact is concealed by its being entirely | 
_ eovered with a smooth coating of plaster. The Hindd statues of late date | 
_ surrounding this temple are of remarkable beauty and fineness. The principal - 
figure is called by the people Saraswati, and represents a smiling woman with + % 
ine yur arms holding a conch and lotus, with many female attendants with "' 
lau ing faces grouped round the principal which is not in relief, but has: 

stone cut away at the back of the figure. ie 
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Votes on a Visit to the Tribes inhabiting the Fills south of Stbsagar, 
dAsim.— By S. E. Peau, Esq. 


The various Hill tribes bordering on the valley of As&m, both on the 
north-east and south, present so many points of interest and seem to be so 
little known, that I take the opportunity of putting these few notes together 
of a short trip into the hills to the south of Sibsag ¢ agfrict, Mauza’ Oboe- 
pur, hoping they may be of some use or interest. \ 4 | & 

Our ignorance of these various tribes, their many ng .gures, customs, and 
internal arrangements, seems to be only equalled by thetr complete ignorance 
of us, our power and resources. The principle of clanship.is here carried to 
the extreme ; not only are there numerous well marked tribes inhabiting con- 
siderable tracts, as the Bitias, the Abors, Singphiis, Nagas, but these 
again are cut up into small, and usually isolated, communities, who, among 
the Nagas at least, are constantly at war with each other. Their isolation is 
often so complete, that their resources lie wholly within their limited area. 

There seems good reason to suppose that the present state of things has 
existed for a considerable period, Not only are the languages spoken by 
contiguous tribes often mutually unintelligible, but the still better evidence 
of strongly marked physical variation holds good. And to these inferences 
of a long period must be added the tangible fact, that at their villages, or 
‘changs’, and not elsewhere in the hills, there are numerous Jack trees, 
many of them very large, and not less than 400 years old, 1 should say, 
as the Jack is a slow growing wood, 

I had often pation to visit some of these ‘ changs’, but had not the 
opportunity till this occasion ; ; and though the season was rather advanced, 
I determined to 20, as the Rajah of the Banparas had invited me for 
the third or fourth time. My nearest neighbour consented to accompany 
me, and arrangéments were made to start on the 50th May, at day-break. 

Before daylight our people were astir, eaught the elephants, and tied our 
baggage. At G a. mM. we started. Our party consisted of two native 
muharrirs, a barqandéz, and six Leklas, an interpreter, or Sokeal, joining 
us afterwards. 

It was a beautiful morning, a fresh breeze blowing across Bhagmorial 
Potar as we passed through it, though we lost it on entering the jungle 
at foot of the hills beyond. The path, so-called, we found clearer than 
was to be expected ; fallen trees and such like obstructions were singularly 
few. Game was looked for in vain, although it was evidently a good 


| shooting ground ; and tracks of buffaloe, pig, and deer, were plentiful. This 





et We son eat the Ladia Ghur, an old road, ‘leading from Kuldla Mukh 


luck inde er pursued us the whole way, though it must have been exceptional. 
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P vid Nazira to Jaipir, and here so covered by jungle and bamboo as to be 
wholly impassable. It is usually considered the boundary line between us 
and the so-called Naga territory. 

The land then descends a few feet, and the, river Tiok was seen 
ahead at a very picturesque little bend, making a capital foreground, as it 
splashed over the boulders and ran among the snags, the hills behind rising 
clear and blue. The swash of the water was quite a pleasant sound to us, 
so long accustomed to,these muddy streams. After crossing it, the road 

* Tay through’ a fie pte of high land, and soon after entered and went along 
‘the bed of a small ‘eam. We here dismounted ; for the bed of the stream 
afforded a good ith, as there was but little alae and consisted of sand 
and pebbles. Blocks of petrified wood lay about in profusion, and so 
good that the first piece I took up, I had mistaken for real wood. 
~~ Quartz pebbles were plentiful, but the rock on all sides was sandstone. 
In some places the traffic had worn down the rock into a narrow passage, 
where only one at a time could pass, and also into holes and steps, very 
avell for Nagas to grip with their bare feet, but slippery and unaccommodating 
to thick-soled boots. To this narrow gorge succeeded an open tract close to 
the foot of the first hill, part of which had been cultivated hy Nagas a few years ‘ 
ago, and had now relapsed into rank grass, as Uli, Borata and Hamord, with. ‘ 
afew trees here and there, and would in another few years be forest again. We 
halted here to let the elephants come up: the path in several places, having 
been obstructed by bamboo, had to be cleared a little for them. After 
another steep ascent, we reached the head of the pass, or lowest point in this 
first range, which here runs parallel with the valley. 

The range of view extended from Jaipur in the east round by the hills 
on the ‘North bank, (or continuation of the Himalayas) which were 
beautifully distinct, and then as far west as Cherydo and Nazira. Both 
the hills we were on, and those bounding the north, presented a strong 
contrast to the plain we had just left. The latter seemed as flat as it 
was possible to be, literally a sea of jungle forest, an enormous dead level. 
Lae smallness of the area under cultivation surprised us more than 

any thing: it did not look one per cent. The Potars I could easily recognize, 
1 Be Biirasili Nagahat, Bhagmorial, Borhoh, Tyrai, Tinikuria, Rohona Potar, 
mone were missed ; yet they were but little green streaks, hardly noticed in 
; .) the general view. With binoculars I could make them all out, even my 
- bungalow houses. The amount of waste land is enormous. The Brahma- 

| ‘putra was not visible, though to be seen at times they say ; we searched also 

. * in vain for Sibsigar ; the distance perhaps was too great, though it must have P 

ree oo. our horizon line. 2 oe ~ 
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talking away as if we understood every word of his Négd, and rattling his 
beads and bits of metal as he walked about. We soon afterwards: 
proceeded over some undulating ground, and then took to the bed of another 
stream, also rocky, narrow, dark, and slippery ; the rocks still berng sand:+ 
stone, with a dip to the south of 70° to 80°, in fact almost vertical, the 
strike running nearly east and west like the range itself. At a more open 
part of the road, we came toa large pit, about 12’. 8’ & 12° deep, right 
in the path, and made to catch wild elephants. The bottom literally 





bristled with large bamboo spears, 5 or 6 feet long, firmly” fixed in the — 


earth, and carefully sharpened—certain death to any elephant falling im 
The pit was nearly hidden by overhanging grass and ereepers and 
was dug at a spot where the path on either side was difficult, and the 
edges were undermined. After seeing our elephants pass this safely, we 


went on the road now descending, and still over rock, usually very slippery, ; 


and winding about abruptly, when after a second steep descent, we heard the 
rush of water below and caught glimpses of the hills beyond, ‘The stream was 
soon reached. It isa tributary of the Tiok, called the Sissa, running here 
to the east. It was now a small stream, but the rounded boulders on the 
Hanks bore witness to its being at times a formidable obstacle. Having 


our doubts about the elephants being able to reach this point, we sat down 


at a little ‘ Dhubi’, or water hole, under the shade of a Bor tree. The pool 
turned out to be full of fish, so plentiful in fact that on throwing in a 
small bit of gravel the whole bottom seemed to rise from all sides. Most 
of them were small; there were however a few large ones near the bottom. 

The only way the Nagas take them is by hand or poison; but we saw 
a lot of Naganis carefully turning the stones over, and occasionally catching 
a little one. 

A Sowdong anda Hundekai both of whom I knew well, were here waiting 
for our arrival. A ‘ Sowdong’ is a sort of travelling deputy to the Rajah ; and 
a * Hundekai’ is a resident deputy, and is of a higher grade. The highest next 


to the Rajah and his family is a‘ Khunsai,’ and there is one to each village. 


We consulted them as to the best route, and they at first advised us to go along 
the bed of the stream ; but as it was so full of huge rocks and holes, that no 
elephant could pass, we had to decide on the ordinary mountain path vid 
Longhong, the shortest way, but by far the steepest. The elephants at 


last made their appearance ; how they managed to get down places, where 


we had to scramble on all fours was a mystery to us—at times they seemed 
immediately over us. 

We crossed some deep clefts over which there were rude *bridges. The 
steephess of the ascent, especially under the hot sun, soon began to tell on us, 


and the elephants seemed so distressed, though we were not half way up, that » 
we called a halt, and held a council, the first result being to unload the ele- 
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phants and send them back to the Siete: as we saw that we could not rely on 
Niga estimates of distance or difficulty. 

The Réjah’s brother and the Hundekai of Longhong now had a long 
and noisy palaver, as to who should, would, or could, furnish the men to 
carry the few things left by the elephants. Their real power over internal 
affairs seems small; the men of Longhong treated the Royal brother as 
little better than their equal, and almost came to a row. Row enough there 
always is when they argue any matter however small; it seems their custom 


to speak loud and look excited over nothing. The Longhong Hundekai 
at last agreed to get the three or four men required, as his ‘ chang’ was near, ” 


and we hastened their discussion by saying that if men did not soon come, 
.we should follow our elephants. 

The Réjah’s brother now started off for Banpara to report that we 
would not reach it that night, and get some huts built half way between 
Longhong and Banpara where we could sleep. 

This second hill is also of sandstone, running into a finer kind, and then 
into a laminated clay, with a dip to the south of about 70° or 80°, and often 
vertical and several times inverted. At the surface it seemed to form a rich 
loam, and almost the whole hill was under rice, though seemingly a bad crop. 


The road still followed the crest of the ridge, as is usual, and we soon. 


came to the region of bamboo, which is found close to the changs ; and where 
it branched off leading to Banpara, we found the Longhong Khiinsai seated 
in state on some leaves, his spear stuck in the ground*beside him. At some 
20 feet on each side were other officials, also in state on leaves and with their 
spears. The Khinsai 1 knew well, and had a talk with him. I found, he had 
a bad foot, tied up in very dirty linen, and told him to wash both and keep a 
water-poultice on. The only extra-decoration they indulged in was a topi 
with a long feather in the crown. We were passing on to see Longhong, 
when the old fellow hailed us, and gave us his formal permission to 
proceed, This we had omitted to wait for, but it seems to be considered by 
them necessary. 

A Longhong went with us, while the rest awaited our return to this 


point. We now saw for the first time how they weed the ‘ dhan,’ commencing at 
the bottom of the slopes and working upwards, in parties of ten to twenty. 


The dhin stalks seem far apart, and they use a bamboo loop to scrape up the 
earth, removing the weeds with the left hand and throwing them in little heaps. 
Each house or family seems to have its dhan marked out by sticks, stones, 
or weed heaps, and neighbours combine to work in batehes. The rate 
at which theyezet over the ground was astonishing, the work bemg well done. 
The dhan was not in ear, and this was their second weeding. I was veld, it 


- we enough for this year. 
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_ The land had last year, I believe, been redeemed from young ft end | 
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was almost destitute of trees and stumps. The labour they are put to 
for a scanty crop is almost incredible. They seldom cultivate the same piece 
of land for more than two years in succession, as grass comes up rapidly the 
second year, and they have no way of eradicating it, the only implement 
used in cultivation being the dido. After the second year, they let the land 
go into jungle and make fresh clearances for their dhan. The hills are thus 
in all stages of jungle and forest, now all grass, as Borata, Ulu, and Hamord ; 
or ground deserted for three years, all in small tree jungle (for the trees kill the 
grass in that time) ; on other patches again larger trees may be seen, five and _ 

‘six years old, or eight and ten, and no grass at all. In about ten years all the 
available rice-zrowing land has had a turn, and they ean elear the young forest 
again. ‘They thus require far more land than the ryots in the plains, especially . 
if the smallness of the crop yielded is taken into account. 

We soon reached Longhong passing through fine groves of Lottu and 
Wattu bamboo, and came upon the fortifications of which L had heard so 
often. The first attempt almost made us laugh. ‘There were a few sticks 
of ekra and bamboo-stuck in like a common fence, on the off-side of a 
ditch about 6 feet wide by G feet deep, over which there was a small bridge. 

A little further on we passed some small raised changs, on which we saw 
bodies tied up in Tocoopalm leaves, and roofed in. We heard it was the way 
in which they disposed of their dead. AJl customs relating to this subject 
are worth noting, s0 we examined them with some interest. 

We next cameo a kind of palisade, with a long narrow passage 
between bamboo walls, three feet apart, not very strong, but enough to check 
arush. It was the most formidable point of defence, as it was commanded 
by a large rock in front, on which a house had been built to give extra cover, 
and had a precipice on the left, the right also being steep. There 
seemed to be no one on duty, which was contrary to what I had heard 
and expected. On entering the chang, we could see very few houses at a time, 
the ground being very uneven, and the paths steep and tortuous, eminently 
calculated for defence, and such as give the spear its fullest advantage, 
when opposed to firearms. 

The houses were all thatched with Tocoopalm leaves and not grass, 
as in the plains, the centre posts also all projected through the roof line for 
some 5 or G feet, and were bound with leaves, presenting a very singular 
appearance. They were built without any arrangement, no doubt many times 
over on the same sites, the level being eked out by a platform raised on posts, 
which people use to sit on, or dance, or hold open air meetings. 
> But by far the most striking feature was the number &nd size of the 
Jacl? trees, many of them evidently very old. We were told that the frnit, 
of which there seemed a large crop, was religiously respected. Each house - 
has certain trees. The timber used in building was also usually Jack, and as 
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itis one of the most durable timbers, the Jack trees serve two purposes. The 
hill summits around are destitute of them, unless where there is a village. 
There seem in fact no villages without Jacks and no Jacks without a village. 
We have therefore here a valuable means of reviewing their past history to 
some extent, as Jack, Arlocarpus integrifolius, is a slow-growing wood, 
closely allied to the Sam, Chama, or Artocarpus chaplaska Roxb., so celebrated 
for building and other purposes, and which I suspect is the ‘Satin-wood’ of 
our English timber-dealers, 

Water supply seemed a great difficulty. We often saw little troughs 
placed to catch drippings from the rock, but containing little else than~ 
mud, ‘There are no tanks, 1 hear, and as most of the ‘ changs’ are built 
on the hill tops, where springs are not likely to be numerous, it seems a 
serious diificulty, enhanced too by the strata being all on-edye and sand- 
: stone. At this village, the water is obtained in a deep cleft facing the north 

~ "and some 300 yards down ; but even this oceasionally fails. 

We were taken to the highest point in the village from whence we had a 
fine view of the surrounding changs. To the east, nearest to Longhong and the 
plains, lay the Hurd Mutons’ chang on its peak, which is wooded to the top, 
With the binoculars the houses could be clearly seen in detail, they seemed 
the same asin Longhong. The Hurii Mutons are the deadly enemies of the 
Banpara tribe, though so close. Next to the south lie the Kulin Mitons, also 
on a hull, and next to them again the Bor Mutons, on a conical hill with the 
village on the apex. More to the south and in the exffeme distance was the 
chang of the Neyowlung Nagas, or, as they are called, Abors ; and due south 
was U'ntigdon, one of thefour Banpara villages. Several small ranges ran 
behind these, all inhabited by Abors, up to the foot of the Deoparbat due east. 
This mountain is uninhabited, and called ‘ Deoparbat’ from an idea that it 
is haunted by a Deo, or devil. Hollow noises are said to be heard on 
the summit, where a lake is believed to exist, It is wooded to the 

top, and the western face is rather precipitous; here and there large 
masses of rock stand out clear of the forest and so light as to look like 
quart, From behind U'ntiigéon a large hill rises, shutting in the view; 
on it are the so-called Abors, who can never get into the plains, though 
. in sight, as the border tribes would “ cut’ them, as it is called. In the fore- 
° ground of this hill lay a.series of small hills, all Banpara territory, and on one 
* _ of them we were shewn the village of that name where the Rajah resides. 

Nearly due south-west, Joboka rises, and js as conspicuous here as trom the 

plains, having « gradual slope on its southern face, and a very steep one to the 

ot. “north. Tt is tht: hill of the Joboka tribe, with whom the Banparas are con- 
+f -stantly at war, with varying success. As we were viewing the ee arou ye 
: rood many women, boys, and girls came to stare at us, a -complimen 
often i involuntarily PERI ~~ nies 
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The sun was now getting low, and we returned to the place where we had 
left the Khiinsai seated in state. He called several of the groups of weeders 
up to see us, They at first seemed afraid to come, most of them being women 
and girls, a few stunted and old, and some strapping wenches, who could do 

* more climbing in a day than Tin a week. We then took the path down 
the hill and among the dhan, that led to Banpara, many weeding parties on 
the road stopping to stare and jabber at us. They certainly seemed to work 
hard, though it was nearly dark, and long past the time to leave off work in 
the plains. 

We now reached the point where the huts had been built on the Sissa 
River, and just as it got dark, our men with the loads came in at the same 
time, 

The temporary huts were rude in the extreme, consisting only of a few 
sticks stuck in the ground and others laid across, Some wild plantain leaves 
formed our so-called roof. The stream rushing among the stones gave us a 7 
pleasant reminiscence of home, and soon sent us to sleep. 

About an hour‘after, we were all roused up by a loud thunder-clap, 
and found by the incessant lightning that a storm wascoming up. We there- 
fore hastily rigged walls to the chang we slept on, a waterproof sheet making 
a good roof; our guns were stowed under our heads and our sundries under 
the chang. The rain came down in torrents, but we were so tired that we 
fell asleep, and did not find till morning that we had been saturated. Some 
Nagas came during th® storm down from Banpara, bound for Longhong ; how 
they managed to find their way in the dark puzzled us. We also heard bears 
not far off. 

On the 3lst we were up early, and had our breakfast. The royal 
brother now made his appearance, several Khiinsais and Hundekais 
came too, to escort us, and all who could muster up the remains of 
“# coat, wore the same in our honour. On starting, we adopted the Naga 
custom of using a statfas they do their ‘jatties’, or spears, to assist 
us in getting over the rough ground, and found we got on far easter by 
its help. . 

The path, at first very steep and up a ferny cleft, soon became more 
level, and passed round the shoulders and along the ridges of a series of small 
hills, tolerably level in the main, and at a sufficient htight to give us a good 
view of our surroundings. A part of the road had just been cleared for’us, 
or the jungle and grass had been thrown aside, for which we were much 
obliged to them as the grass was literally dripping with dew. | As in Asim, 
the morning dew here is hke a shower, and on pausing for a moment, it 
sounded quite loud falling from the trees and jungle. 

At about half way to Banpara, we came to a kind of abbatis, at a point 
that could be easily defended, ¢. ¢., a narrow ridge with a precipice on each 
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side, and not more than four or five yards across. The obstruction was com- 
manded by a rise in the ground beyond, on which there was good cover, while 
there was none on the near side. The fortification could not be seen, even from 
a distance, and was no doubt the best point of defence on the route. There 
was, however, another point further on where the road for a short distance 
was cut on the face of a precipice, and only a few inches wide. Here a 
few determined men could hold any number in check for some time, the preci- 
pice being so steep, that I plucked a leaf off a tree top that was fully eighty 
feet high. Wesoon after came tothe region of Dollu and Wattu bamboos. of 
which there were immense numbers, and here saw cattle tracks, both cows and 
buffaloes, and were told they came by the same route as we did, which wa 
eould hardly credit. 

They here asked our permission to fire a salute, no doubt to warn the 


_Rajah’s people of our proximity. We soon after reached the first point in the 


village finding it a counterpart of Longhong, extremely irregular and broken 
up, the houses all thatched with Tocoo leaves, and the centre posts project- 
ing. The Jack trees were both large and numerous ;*we also saw a Niga 
‘bik’, or poison, tree, the leaves of which are used to intoxicate fish, an 
endogen and not unlike an aloe on a long stem. They at once conducted 
us to the Rajah’s house, the largest by far in the chang, and also the highest, 


- It was a repetition of all the other houses. We had to climb up a notched tree 


stem to reach the bamboo chang floor, and found ourselves at once in the 
Royal presence. 
The Rajah seemed a shrewd man, about 40 to 45 years old, tall and of 


course tattooed. He was seated on a sort of huge stool about 8 feet by 4 
or 5, over which there was’ a coloured rug of either Indian or English 
‘manufacture, certainly not Naga. We were pointed out to a similar sort 
of bench opfiosite, at about 8 or 10 feet distance, where we sat down, 


glad to get a rest after our toil, and to look around us a little. 
The heir-apparent sat on a smaller throne, to the Réjah’s right and at 


‘some 15 or 20 feet, a strapping fine young fellow. He had an _heir- 


apparent-manner about him which was to some extent very telling, and was de- 


” corated & La Naga ; for with exception of a black cloth flung round him while 


he sat, he had but a bead and cowrie costume, and was tattooed also of 
course. The Royal brothers of the Rajah were all en suite, and sat about Roy- 
—alty « on little three-legged stools, the whole of them with faces of such 
intense gravity shaded off by a futile attempt at indifference, that they 
looked. supremely ludicrous. Of the brothers we found there were six; 

we had only * heard of two. On the outskirts of this upper ten, “sat 


“a | te and stood the sons and nephews, &e., some of them very smart young fellows, 





a A ‘decorated in the most fantastic style, and very few tattooed. In the 
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We were now treated to unlimited discourse, several speaking at once, 
sometimes in Asamese which we could understand, and often in Naga which 
we could not—chiefly as to how the Rajah had heard of us, and wished to 
look on us as “ brothers”, that I had been s§me three or four years so near and 
had never visited him before. ‘The Rajah spoke of the ditticulty which his people 
often had in getting grain, and that they then relied to a great extent on 
several villages in the plains. We in fact heard that in the Rajah’s house 
alone was there any considerable quantity of grain from last year's crop. 
Some little stress was laid on our passing “ their Duars,"’ and we could plainly 
see that they had but vague ideas regarding their position. We were in- 
vited to behold the power and grandeur of the Rajah of Banpara, whose 
sway extended over several mountains and four villages, t. ¢., DBanpara, 
Longhong, Unt, and Nokrong, while neighbouring Royalty often was con- 
fined to one, and whose warriors were literally countless, at least by Naga 
numerals, 

We were then asked to perform a few miracles, in a general way, with 
which we immediately complied, firing our revolvers into a large tree stem 
close by. My friend led off steadily, and when I began he reloaded 
and kept it up and put five more from my revolving carbine. This was a good 
beginning, and there was a great deal of wind expended over it in ‘ wah- 
wahing :’ it was considered awful. He then drew fire from heaven, or rather the . 
sun, through a lens of the binoculars. And no amount of persuasion would 
induce a Nagé to hold his hand under the focus. Matches were enquired 
after, and seemed to yield endless jabbering, when struck, I happened to 
strike one on my waistbelt having nothing hard enough near, and I after- 
wards heard that they thought I lit it by simply touching my skin, and that 
my deotd must be a“ knowing devil.” A magnet attracting or repelling a 
needle, even from underneath the paper it lay on, was ‘ dawél,’ medicine, — 
and seemed to astonish less than I had expected. 

- An Anspection,of the house was then suggested, and it seems the correct 
thing to sit in audience for a time ut one end and then walk through to the 
other, letting off a few polite ejaculations en route. 

The house must have been 200 feet by 50 at least, theugh perhaps in 
the centre not over 30 feet high, from the floor, Like most of them, it was 
built two-thirds on the rock, and one-third continued out level by a chang, 
where the ground fell considerably, and supported on posts. This last is 
the audience end, and had in this case no gable wall, the roofing being semi- 
cireular, so as to keep out wet. For the tirst 50 or GO feet where the floor rested 
on posts, it was like a huge barn inside, and had no partitions, the large Jack 

shewing well in three rows, one down the centre, and one each side at 

i about 15 feet. Some of the Marolis, or horizontal beams, (wall plates of the 

“a - builder) 4 were enormous, sarah a foot or a foot and a half thick at the but end, 
| ze & t cad 2 Gui weet 
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and some 50 to 60 feet long. How they were ever raised to their places, let 
alone up such a hill, was a mystery to us, though we were told that men lifted 
them on their shoulders. On the right. hand wall were hung bones and 
skulls of pig, deer, mitton, buffalo, &e. About 50 or 60 lower jaws of the 
boar, made a fine display, all hung in a row, some huge tusks among them— 
evidently all hung as trophies of “ feasting.” 

The central portion of the house through which we next passed, appeared 
to have a series of cattle pens on each side of a central passage, the floor 
being rock, it was dark as pitch, and by no means fresh. From the ™* 
fittering and whispering we heard as we passed or stumbled through, we 
concluded it was the realms of bliss, and after a hundred feet of it, we 
came out into another large room or hall, dedicated to dh4n husking and 
pounding, the huge ural, cut out of a solid tree, being placed lengthwise and 
having places for about forty people to pound at once; the floor was also 
covered with husks, Here also we saw a small bamboo quad, for refractory 
youths. 

On returning to the audience end, we were told that the Rajah was 
ready to receive his presents, “as most of the Khiinsais and Hundekais had 
gone.” So we made our men produce what we had brought, having been | 
previously told by our own people, that we must expect them to be dissatisfied, _ 
but not to mind it. We hada large purple cloth with broad silver lace 
for the Rajah, a scarlet shirt, clasp knives, a red blanket, and Rs. 20 in cash. 
The others came in for similar things of less value, but which were reduced 
by their being six brothers instead of two as we had expected. 

. No end of palaver followed, and as we had been warned, they wanted 
more. The Rajah, it seems, had set his heart on a gun. ‘This we assured him 
was very strictly prohibited, and that we of course dare not give one, and 
this [ had often told them, but no attention was paid to our remark, the way 
they urged it shewed how little they understand us. One of the oldest 

“ Sowdongs who has seen three Rajahs, a man I knew well and who understands 

‘me better than most Nagas do, got up and made a long speech in Asamese, 

reiterating all the arguments, and eventually proposing seriously, that I 

should write direct to the * Maharani’, and explain clearly, that it was for the 

Rajah of Banpara, and she would at once acceed to the proposition. This . 

was hailed by all as a coup de grace for us, and the general buzz as he sat “i 
down clearly proved he had brought down the House. To this we had to 

answer, that if guns were granted to one Rajah, all would claim them, and some 

were, as he knew, very insignificant, so that we knew no exception would be a 

allowed. A revolver was next tried for, but we said that they were v yr 
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The palaver continuing we retired to where a part of the hall had been 
partitioned off for us by mat walls, under cover of a remark we heard that 
if there was much talk, a Sahib'’s head ached. We now erijoyed a little peace, 
a biscuit, and a cigar, in more privacy. A deputation soon after came in to 
urge the gun case, but we ordered them out, in a mixed dialect, saying that 
Sahibs were not in the habit of paying taxes this way, and if they only want- 
ed our presents, we should return At once. This had the desired effect. A 
procession now came up the house, headed by a Khtinsai and the Rajah’s 
brother, the former beating a little gong, which was laid before us as the 
present from his Royal Highness, together with a couple of young goats ; but 
we had been so worried, that we*told our people privately, if possible, to 
forget them when coming away. 

A visit to the houses of the chief brothers was next suggested, and we 
started off on a tour, They were all much alike, though smaller than the first : 
an audience ¢nd, open and with trophies of the chase and poison, then a 
series of the cattle pens as before mentioned, on each side of a dark passage, 
and a room at the other end for dhan-husking with its tral. The floor 
in all rose as we went on, the first portion being a chang raised on 
posts, and matted. We saw here some Abor women or girls, wives of the 
owners, one of whom, we were told, had cost five buffaloes, and was the daughter 
ofan Abor Rajah. They seemed far more sprightly and intelligent and 
good looking than Niganis, and could, we thought, understand us far 
better too; whether they were exceptional cases, I cannot say. They wore 
the hair in a long queue, tied up with beads and wire, and in many 
cases if was long, not cropped at all, as is common among Nagadnis. 
Costume as usual was at a discount, and as is often said “a pocket handkerchief 
would make four suits; yet with all this, I doubt if we could beat 
them in either real modesty or morals, and this applies to Naganis 
too. — 

The Morrang (dead house), or place where the skulls taken in their wars 
are put, was next visited. It also contained the great drum cut out of a tree 
stem and hollowed like a boat. I had reason to think that they might have 
scruples to take us in, and as I had often tried to get askull, I did not shew 
my interest in it outwardly. Roughly estimated, there were about 350 skulls. 
| About half of them hung up by a string through a hole in the crown and in 

the open gable end, the other half lying in a heap on the ground. No lower 
jaws to be seen, nor hands and feet, as I had expected, The latter are always 
eut off with the head when a man is killed, and confer another kind of ‘ ak’ 
or decoration. None seemed fractured by a dhéo, and a larg’number were 
of young people, or children, being small and smooth. 

‘We were conscious of being face to face with the great cause of this 
tribal isolation, constant warfare, evidently a custom of great antiquity. 
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As long as social position Sinaia on tattooing as here, and can only be got 


SS —_—————— 


by bringing in the head of an enemy, so long shall we have these wars . 


and consequent isolation of clans. Theaman who brings in a head is no 
longer called a boy or woman, and can assist in councils of state, so call- 
ed, And he seldom goes out on a raid again, I hear. The head he brings, 
is handed to the Rajah, who confers the ‘ak,’ or right of decoration by 


_ tattoo, at which there is great feasting, arfd pigs, cows, or even buffaloes are 


killed, and no end of ‘ moad,’ or fermented rice water, is drunk. Those who 
are not tattooed, when old enough, make a party and lie in wait for stragglers, 
men, women, or children, anybody in fact with a head on him ; and as cover is 
plentiful, they can get on the enemy's land and lie in ambush along side his 
paths ; never breaking cover unless certain of success and getting clear off. 
All those who get heads, get the ak on the face; those who get hands and 
feet, get marks accordingly ; for the former on the arms, for the latter on the 
legs. No two tribes, however, have the marks alike, and somé even do not 
tattoo the face. 

The worst of this kind of warfare is that women and ohilaven Are as 
often killed as men, and without any compunction. I had a smart little fellow 
here at work for a long time, named ‘ Allee,’ (four) and once asked him how 
he got bis ak. He said he went out and lay in wait a long time near a 
spring, and at last a woman came for water, and he crept up behind her, and 
chopped her on the head, and then cut it off, and got off himself as quickly 
and quietly as he could. It was utterly incomprehensible to him how such 
a thing could be unmanly, I found it waste of time and breath trying to 
convince him. 

Besides the skulls,.the Morrang also contains the big drum which is 


nothing more than a “dug-out.”’ It is beaten by short heavy sticks, and can 
be heard a great distance. The drum from the Miton Chang can be heard — 


_ here, at least six or seven miles in a direct line. Some are made of a hollow 


tree with the inside gradually burned out, and open at the ends, some 20 feet 


long by 8 to 4 in diameter. 


From here we went back to the Rajah’s house, and heard an alarm of 


fie; which, from the general excitement, seems to be rather dreaded, On the 
chang we had a good wash, water being poured out of bamboos. It is here 
also rather scarce, and I dare say they considered it woeful waste to use it 


_ for such a purpose. 


Our dinner was now ready, and as it was getting dusk, we went into our 
‘apartment, not, however to dine in private, as we had hoped. Our mat wall 


he contained too “many loopholes, to be resisted by feminine curiosity, and an 
- ne ance of thirty or forty had to be submitted to, whose exclamations at every 


oe. in our proceedings gave us proof of our being among g menvaeies 
a before seen a white face. ‘the so 


—_ 
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operandi was to them mysterious in the extreme; our candles, tumblers, 
knives, forks, and spoons, were as good as news in a foreign tongue. 93 

It being now dark, we made preparations to let off a couple of rockets, 
which I had brought, as a final exhibition. A good site was selected where 
they could fly over an uninhabited precipice, and yet be seen by the whole 
village. A bamboo tube guide was soon placed and the fuse lit, after placing 
the Rajah’s party where it could bewell seen. The fuse, however, went out and 
had to be re-lit, when the rocket flew off beautifully, just in the direction I had 
wished. ~ A gun had been fired to warn the pykes to be on the look out, and 
we heard a hum of exclamations at once, After about five minutes, I fired the 
other and it flew, if anything, higher than the first, and burst well, the stars 
coming out well too, a piece of the ease kept burning just long enough to let 
them see their value. It was evident, they were in mortal dread, as they 
told us that they were all very sleepy. I afterwards heard that the rockets 
were looked” on as two devils, which I do not wonder at. As a “ peace- 
offering,’ they were very valuable, I have no doubt, Our audience had to be 
turned away at last, as they shewed signs of staying by us all night, and we 
went to sleep. We were disturbed about two or three hours after, by a torch 
being thrust in, and found we were being ‘ interviewed’ by some fresh arrivals 
from another chang. ‘To this we responded in Anglo-Saxon and Asamese 
adjectives, and had them bundled out, and got peace at last. 

On the lst June, we were awoke by the old Sowdong calling out to us that 
if we slept after the sun was up, we should be ill, which must be a Naga 
proverb. The view to the east, as the sun rose behind Deoparbat, was magni- 
ficent. The bottom of the valleys filled with white must, the mountain 
shadows crossing in great blue bars, an isolated peak rising here and there clear 
like an island wooded to the top. We were ready to start, and were advised 
to start soon, as the sun would be hot. We bade adieu to the Rajah in 
pantomime fashion, to which he responded, and then went away, each provided 
with a staff that saved us many a slip. ) 

The walk did us good, and we got to the Sissa at § o'clock, a distance 
of about five or six miles, and sat down for a short time, to see if our men 
would come up, I went a little way up stream to a picturesque bend where 
the water rushed on each side over large boulders in the bed, making a great 
noise. The cliff on the other side was a sheer precipice of sandstone strongly 
laminated, dip to south 85° to 90°. Here we watched some girls gathering 
stones about the size of oranges used in preparing rice. 

Finding our men did not soon come up, we started on through the Erra 
‘back towards the Longhong path, the sun being fearfully é0t, and several 
times we had to rest, there being no shelter. On gaining the Longhong road, 
we sat down and found the Naganis close at our heels though carrying heavy 
= loads. We here remarked the first time the peculiar noise like a whistle or 
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note on a flute, éloar and plain and seeming to come from the chest, made 
by Naganis when carrying loads and distressed. The men told us that they 
always did so, when fatigued and out of breath. Subsequently we heard the 
same noise or note,and found it was made by an old Nagani, who carried a 
maund of rice and seemed half dead, though a muscular old lady. 

We now selected a hut among the dhan in which to rest and enjoy the 
view till our men came up. It certainly was a magnificent view, and I could 
see a white speck on the horizon towards Sibsdgar that may have been 
the Rongghar or Ghargéon. * 

We were highly amused at the Huliks, or long-armed apes. They 
hallooed, the chorus being led off by one giving two distinct whistles ; he 
then stopped and the chorus rose to a climax and fell off again ; after haces 
the two distinct whistles were repeated, and the chorus at once broke out 
again. In no instance did they ever begin without the “que.” Subse- 4 
quently I found that I could start them by using a railway whistle, which 
I use to attract deer on moonlight nights. I do not know, by the way, if 
the fact is known, that on hearing loud whistling (during October and 
November, at least) deer will cha ‘ve. I once lick a large Sambre doe, as 
large asa pony, skin 9 feet from the nose to tip of tail; on my whist- 
ling loud, it charged out of the jungle into the open and, on repeating the » 
whistle, charged straight at us, when I knocked it over at twenty yards. Hight 

men could hardly carry it in. The fact is well known here, but I do not 
know if naturalists are aware of it. 

While resting in the hut and admiring the view, some Nagés and 
Niganis came up en route to see the elephants. We therefore accompanied 
them and soon got to the Sissa where the elephants were located and found 
all ready to start. Many people had come to stare at the tame elephants, and to 
fish. We were admiring the surroundings, and watched the women catching 
fish by hand, when a man came to say that our muharrir had had some difficulty ? 
“ga in getting our loads carried down, and that after starting one man had 
run away, though close to the chang, and he had to return and get another. 








, ‘Our loads were thus so delayed, that we determined to push on home, where 
we arrived about 5 p. u., earlier than we had expected, as the, distance must 
: be 20 to 24 miles; but we were not so fatigued after all. 


‘The Gada came in after dark, very much disgusted at the trick ~ 
they had served him. ‘The influence of the Rajah seems less than might be 

" cearaneas and the liberty of the subject at its maximum. | 

We could not help speculating, during our trip, on the effect: of 
. intr rod cing sous good seeds, as the potatoe, which would no doubt grow h net reas 
oh iantly. From internal evidence, the population seems to ion 

for a long period, perhaps centuries, The checks are a all 108i sil 

ah constant warfare and the want of | ) 
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&e.* The trouble, time, and labour expended in raising their crop of hill rice, 
or their Koni dhint, if sunk in potatoes or wheat, would yield them four or 
six fold, and enough to supply the plains with the former, as in the Khassia 
Hills. Whether it is politic to render them wholly independent while they 
have such vague ideas regarding their relationship to us, I cannot say. A 
peace policy till we get a railway, would seem the best for us planters 
unless extraordinary vigour was shewn. A glance at the map, and a knowledge 
of what they have done, would shew at once that they could nearly annihilate 
tea south of the Brahmaputra, by a system of night raids, for which they 
are famous. The present almost deserted state of this portion of the Sib- 
sigar district, between the Dik’ho and Diling and south of the Dhpdtr Ali, 
is a standing proof of what they did forty years ago, “committing such 
devastation,” according to Robinson, “ as to force the ryots to remove from 
the neighbourhood, and stop all communication by the roads.’ And there 
are men living who remember this tract as a vast village, or a series of villages. 
The destruction was done by Nagés, Burmese, and Singphis. 

Not only during our trip, but both before and after, the question of 
our present mutual relationship pressed on our notice. It is nota bad habit, 
especially in a country like this, which we have recently invaded, to get the 
“oldest inhabitant” in any locality, and enquire. Thus we here heard 
among others, that there never was, in the old days, a fixed boundary 
to the province here, and not only did the Nags give regular tribute in 
kind to the Asamese Rajahs, but the so-called Abors as well. There were 
both Naga and Abor ‘Sokeals,’ or Official Interpreters, and the Abor 
tribes had access to the plains through certain routes, now closed to them. 
I see also, by referring to Robinson’s Asam, p. 354, that the Nagas about 
here are reported to have paid allegiance to the Rajahs of Asém, and 
again so at bottom of p. 386. As far as I can see, the tribes about here 
now forget this, and consider themselves’ de facto free, and any attempt 
on our part to remind them of their former allegiance by active measures, 
such as taxation or surveys, would lead to serious complications and to a 





* We did not seo the places where they cultivate their kachchis, and garden 
produce, called “Erra;” but I have since seen some clearances of this kind, at the 
Nagé village near Borhét on the Desang and Dhodar Ali, The land was carefully 
enclosed by a fence made of the boughs of the trees felled inside the clearance, not 
piled carelessly, but bailt up so as to be wholly impassable and impervions to pigs, 
Inside, I found kachchds, chillies, yams, and also mint, cotton, and planta which 
I did not know. The ground was carefully weeded, and paths led though it, and 
amall ‘tongis," or huts on posts, were erected hero and there to save for watching 
at night. 3 

I found many opium-eaters at this village, even among the lads. They are 
Mohongins. 
get Kent, dhain, and sowl. 
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combined action on their part. What we have most to fear is their incredible 
ignorance: hemmed in and stationary themselves, they cannot comprehend 

© our having other troops than what they see at Dibrogarh, and laugh to scorn, 
any idea of our being able to cope with thgm. Like an enraged child with v 
a knife, they may inflict some severe cuts before the knife is taken from 
them. 

The question of population of course occupied our attention, and is one 
difficult of solution. ‘This tribe consists of four villages, and the mean of 
several Asamese and Naga estimates of the number of houses was as_ 

follows: 

ESRI rust syesnunavny seslevwadhecadectaleusce tt eeieaeen 300 houses. 












~ <- 
RPM cya tate ahaa wissen kedecsesseicctavcccnn eee 350 i 


. Mr a total for the tribe of 900 houses. 





I am inclined, however, to think it far above the’ truth, and that 600 
houses is nearer the mark, and that the able-bodied men are about 1,000 to 
1,200, or two to a house, - > 
The Joboka Nagas have five villages, 7. e. Joboka, Kamlung, Bor U'td, 
Hari Uti, and Longting, and an Asamese estimate gives the following 
numbers :— 
| DODOMM, csktaticuvenicascaedeucopvaeceus ciavecunecsvebeivessneOOO ; 
en : POM SY ine on o.nacteinaed ancien sna'ssanisian teow’ eter th rem 4 
Seki + MMOS GA ys sngcanessswane terns antseversorbereess teases SOO Sanam 
ie ae PUG IGG: pei cecsiees sesciwinasece le entiee sn ee ee + =. 


2 eae * Total 1800 houses, 


ae 





ay -  -' This also, I think, is over-estimated, and 1000 to 1,200 will be nearer 
oe This would give, say 2,000 able-bodied men, Fy: 
_ The Mitons have four villages, i. e., Bor Miton, Hard Miitons,- Koln : 
[itons, and Naugion, (I may add that i was sallad ssi village’ at least : as 
‘a : ay rens ago). Whether these are really separate tribes or simply different t 
3 of one, I cannot say. A Rajah is at each, but they never go towar in 
| one another, but fight on the contrary together, I believe, against any ie 
ay, _ Theis®4k also is the same. . me pie ra es ‘ 
sy, the Bor Dudrias, Pani Duérias, and Namsangias, I cannot give — 
an estimat » but I think that ee, have pee Means aK in LOOO to 2000 
ig sach tribe. ty a - | eet cabbie | ate *, 
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Some of the Abor tribes again are very small and consist of but one 
village, and that a small one; as the village and tribe of Banhsang (Bamboo- 
chang). With a powerful telescope, which I had for a short time here, I eould 
make out changs on many peaks, far in the distance to the south, ‘of 
whom neither the Asamese nor the N agds had any knowledge whatever, and no 
name but Abor, and I regretted not having a good telescope with me when 
on my trip, as we could have seen changs away in several directions, not to be 
seen from the plains, 

Between the Desang on the east and the Dik'ho, there are as many as § 

or 10 tribes having a frontage to Asim, From Desang to Luffry alone, only 
35 miles, there are six tribes, i. ¢., Bor Dudrias, Mutons, Banparas, Jobokas, 
Sanglors, and Lakmas, and this gives but six miles average frontage, They 
do not extend far into the hills, so that each may safely be said to oceupy 
about 40 or 50 square miles. In some eases a tribe is more extensively 
placed ; but again in others, as Sinyong, the entire tribe consists of but one 
village, I know of no cases where ome tribe has conquered, and become 
possessed of the lands of another; hence the sfatus quo seems of long continu- 
ance. The oldest ‘ Nogions, or new villages, are not less seemingly than 
40 or 50 years. 

As a consequence of the above noted custom of head-cutting, and its 
isolating influence, few Nagds reach the plams, but those living on the 
border, We thus see a commumty of some hundreds perched on a hill, and 
depending almost exclusively on their own resources, constantly fighting 
others similarly isolated, on all sides, yet thoroughly able to maintain them- 
selves. Perhaps in no other part of the world can so complete a tribal 
isolation be seen, and subdivision carried to such an extreme. The available 
land, too, seems all taken up. To every 40 or 50 square miles there are 
about four villages, of perhaps one hundred families each: yet from the 
nature of the ease, as before stated, not more than an eighth or tenth of the 
land available can be cultivated at one time, and the population would seem 
to have reached its maximum. 

T am aware that in some places there are hills and ranges said to be 

“uninhabited, but I know of no such places here, except the peaks and ridges 
of the highest hills, 5,000 feet high, or more. All the other hills, as far as 
the telescope can penetrate, shew signs of recent or previous cultivation. 
But not even the names of the tribes are known, let alone the villages. In- 
deed, I have lately detected large villages where all N dds insisted that there 
‘The raids and isolated murders for which this large tract of country 
‘is 80 80 celebrated, have one feature in common, viz., surprise. Cover is 
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so universal, and favourable to the attack, that advantage is invariably taken 
of it until the last moment. As a rule, when a whole tribe is at war, the 
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cause is a general one, One Rajah or tribe has been grossly insulted by 
another, In such cases a chang may be surprised and burnt by a com- 
bination of several villages. In other cases a single village of one tribe 
is at war with another village of a different tribe, without involving the 
other villages in hostilities. Bor Miiton may be at war with Und, and not 
involve Kilins or Longhong. Or again what is a common form, the young 
‘and untattooed men of three or four villages of say two distinct tribes may 
combine and, headed by a few older men, quietly traverse the jungles to a 
more distant tribe and village and, suddenly attack the people in their 
cultivation, the object being simply heads. 
Returning to the Banparas, [ may say that with regard to weapons, 
they use, like most Nagas, the ‘ jattie,” or spear, and the ‘dhao.’ They also 
use the eross-bow.* I see that Robinson lays great stress on their not 


having bows and arrows; he considers its total disuse a very singular 


circumstance, and draws rather weighty conclusions from it. It is not, 
I hear, of recent date. In the use of the jattee they seem clumsy and 
bad shots; I have tried batches of sev eral tribes at a mark for prizes, 
but found them unable to reach 80 yards. Nor could they touch a sack of 
straw for half an hour at 60 yards (where I volunteered to go and be shot at), 
but at 40 yards one did succeed. 

Captain Norton says in his book on ‘ Projectiles,’ that he could once 
throw a spear 170 yards, and saw the wife of an Australian chief throw one 
120 yards ; hence the Nagas do not seem very formidable on this score. They 
use their jatties for close work, usually from ambush, and never attack in 
the open. 

The dhéo is used as a hatchet or mace, and held by both hands. One 
blow is usually enough, if fairly given in a fight, as they can cut with tre- 
mendous force. The jungle is so thick and common, that their warfare is 
wholly by ambush and surprise, and this gives the dhdo great advantages. 

The bow is chiefly used for game and pigs. 

They have a shield, or ‘phor,’ made of buffalo or boar skin, and often 
ornamented by goat's hair dyed scarlet, or by cowries, It figures in their war 
dances, but I suspect is not much used elsewhere, unless in a premeditated 
onslaught. 

Like most savages, the Nég& seems to aim at making himself look as 
hideous as possible, and their decorations at times of festivity have solely 
that object. Their head gear seems generally to have some bunches of hair 

fastened to long light stems so as to jerk about while moving. It is the hair 
of the man or “voman who has been killed, and in all cases, I think, is human 
hair, if not of an enemy. But there seems no one particular head gear which 
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all adopt ; on the contrary, there is infinite variety ; any one who can dress or 
look more hideous than his neighbour, is at perfect liberty to do so. 

The chiefs often wear a long dark blue coat like a dressing-gown not tied, 
that contrasts strongly with their usually nude condition. Asamese cloths 
are also bought, and worn by the Nag4&s who can afford the luxury, 
during the cold season, but those who cannot, wear the little serap 
commonly seen at all times and about the size of foolseap. Women 
wear an equally scanty morsel, which im some tribes, I hear, 18 even dis- 
pensed with, Pewter, or red cane, bracelets or armlets are considered 
of far greater value and moment. As far as we could see, the women wear no 
head gear at all, and about half have the hair cropped short. 

The bunches of hair and feathers on the topis are all usually mounted on 
thin slips of buffalo horn, exactly like whale bones. 

Of trade there is little or none. With the exception of the salt mines 
or springs eastward, and some pin and kachchitis brought in exchange for 
rice, there is no such thing as trade, _The tribes are too poor to be able 
to trade, and the constant state of warfare renders commerce impossible. On 
concluding a peace, some dhaos and Abor éloths change hands, or a mitton ; 
but as a rule the border tribes act as a most effectual barrier to all attempts 
at commercial transactions with those beyond. 

It may be worth noting that the border tribes have now lost the art 
of weaving or very nearly so, as the little scraps of cloth they require, are pro- 
cured in Asam ; while the Abors are able to weave very pretty, though coarse, 
pieces of party coloured cloth, as they cannot trade with Asam. 

If it were possible to open broad, neutral avenues among these hills, to 
allow the remoter hill tribes a chance of getting into the plains, it would 
benefit all parties and injure none, and the Abors*® would thus be our native 
allies. I may here mention that, even in the rains, five hours’ dry weather after 
a week's rain leaves communications as they were before the ram, The water 
runs off as it falls, while in Asam we should have a month’s ‘ boka,’ or mud. 

Both physically and linguistically, there is a good deal of difference in 
the tribes bordering each other. ‘The Naga vocabulary compiled by Mr. 
Bronson at Jaipur in 1840, is of no use here, but sixteen miles west, though 
some words are known; but the numerals are different, and they here only 
count to ten. 


* 

* 1 have carefully enquired both among Asamese and Nagis regarding the 
Abors, whother they have a wish to visit the plains, and all without exception say, 
they are extremely anxious to do so. This of course is to be expeged, as some of 
their moat valuable articles, as iron, comes from Asam, though in small quantities and 
| shape of dhéos. Asim to them is like a goal, always is sight, but never to be 
reached. They live in sight of the plains, at not more than a day's journey. 


‘They are born, live, and die, longing to cross a Harrow strip of land, but cannot, 
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> When once Siti & number of Banpares on the road, a large party of 


> _ Nagas passed, and as neither party spoke, I asked who they were. I was: 
pointed out their hill, and on asking why they did not speak, they said they 
would not understand one another. This I thought a good opportunity 
to try them, and told them to call them in Naga and ask who they were. On 
being called to, they all turned round, and stopped, but said nothing; I 
then made them call again; but to no purpose, the other party simply jabbered 
together 1 in twos and threes, and on ae them a third time as to where they 
were going, they shouted out a lot of Naga which my fellows could not make 
out. Both parties passed on, unable to exchange a word, though living 
- within a few miles of each other. A few words did pass, but they were As- 
amese. I asked how they knew the men, and they said “by their ak,” or 
tattoo marks. ‘There is more lingual variation among the remote trikes, I 
believe, than those bordering Asém, as the latter frequently meet in the plains 
on a peaceful footing, while the Abors are shut out from all intercourse, 

The physique also varies with the tribe. Ie rule tell a Joboka 
man from a Banpara, and these from a Miton, or Namsangia, and Asamese. 
Those who are familiar with the tribes can easily do so, without seeing the ak to 
guide them, simply judging by their general physique and colour. Of course 
there are exceptional cases, such as small stunted men, or others unusually tall 
or well made. 

Practically, the extraordinary confusion of tongues opposes a serious 
obstacle to the explorer, and the sooner we set to work to reduce the confusion 
by inducing opposite causes, the better for us and our successors, and for them 
and their successors. Tattooing as a decoration, or prize for committing 
murder, is at the bottom of it all, I fancy, and is so deeply rooted, that it 
may take a long time to eradicate by peaceful means, ~ . | 

ase nig religion seems sammie to the fear of a legion of deotis: or devils, 

















. Whatever they ie ant understand, is the work of a ‘ deotd, * 
eis tree, rock, or path, has its ‘deo,’ especially bor trees, and water- 
falls. If a mah is mad, a deo possesses him, who is propitiated by offerings 
a of dhan, spirits, or other eatables. Deos in fact are omnipresent, and are ' 
supposed to do little else than distress human beings. The only remedy 
- = - is presents and counter witchcraft, They seem to have no idea of a Supreme 
___ Being, the idea is certainly not ‘innate’ here. There are no regular priests, 
a. ugh they have ‘ ‘ deoris,’ men Whose office it is to bury or attend to the 


Two or more such men are in each village. They tie up the corpse 
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: Arrenprx I, 
| Numerals used by the Banparas and neighbouring tribes. my. « 
re  Banparas. — Mohongias.” Namsangias.+ “ 
- 1. eta tumchee vanthe. 
2. annee kinee vyanigie. ; 
‘. 8. ajum kahom vanram., 

We. 4. allee mellee beli. | 
8 aggah manya banga. on ee 
vie G6. arruck torrong (k ?) irok, | 
a 7. annutt tenjee init. 

Claes  § atehutt Davie isnt, < 
Seo ie 9}. akoo ~ akoo ikhu. Li * 
10. abbau abau ichi. ana 


~. ‘It is worth noting that the Banpara numerals all begin with a, except, 


a | 
rs the first. 
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Niga. English. Nigd. 
dingko. ~ Arm, tzuk. 
hum. Arrow, ean. 
arem. Ashes, labu. : . 
rah. Asleep, gip. ws 
pai. Aunt, anichum. : 
arupa. Awl, janmut. = is 
rung tez. Axe, va, or ba, . 
tavei. 
drane. mansa. 
ee. _ Babe, | nd 
Back, n, tawki. 
Bag, nitzung. ber 
Bait, n. pusen. A eg 
Balance, n. tiiak. og 








Bean, 
Bear, 
Beat, 
Bee, 
Beetle, 
Before, 
Bent, 
Bellows, 
Belly, 
Below, 
Belt, 
Best, 
Betel, 
Between, 
Bird, 


Bite, 
Bitter, 
Black, 
Blacksmith, 
* Blanket, 
Blind, 
Blood, 
Bloom, 
Boar, 
Boat, 
Bolster, 
Boil, 
Bone, 
Book, 
Bottle, 


t nay , 
- , . FF nO pus 


mv" 
R. , 
-. 


Niga. 
shawkshawu. 
pawkpi. 
ron. 
lik. 
chukin. 
langpang. 
plasa. 
tchupp. 
pit. 
na, 
chong, 

taut. 

kum. 

zetpo. 

vawk. 

hopong. 

ropak. 

hanko. 

kovai. 

hawtawng. 

awe (as the Eng- 
lish ‘ awe’.) 

chut. 

ka. 

nak, 

changlik. 

ni. 

mikdok. 

adi. 

mei pid. 

vakla, 

quan. 

kun 

taw, 

opak. 

tantung. 

pei (as the Eng- 
lish ‘ pay’). 

hap. 





Bracelet, 
Branch, 
Brandy, 
Bread, 
Breakfast, 
Brick, 
Bridge, large, 
small ; 
Brook, 
Buffalo, 
Bug, 
Bull, e 
Bullet, 
Burial place, 
Burn, 


Buttertly, 


Cable, 

Calf, 

Cane, 

Cap, 

Cascade, 

Cat, 

Cave, 

Chair, 

Charcoal, 

Charm, 

Chicken, 

Chief (Rajah), 
» (subordinate), 

Chin, 

Chisel, 

Cholera, 


[No. I, 

Nga. 
kup kwaw. 
shwak. 
nausa. 
kapson. 
punchukk. 
Zi. 
fin. 
kongsaha, 
ha. 
valoh, 
shal. 
shwasa. 
lui, 
veikoi, 
mai hopong. 
jantang. 
riktua, 
vun sting lei. 
pituak. 


rit. 
mailiisa. 
reh. 
kohom. 

ti kong lei. 


_ miasé. 


hakon. 
tun tong. 
mak. 

vem. 
awsa, 
vang hum. 
vang £2. 
kara, 
juntip. 
mizi. 


Clearance (new), of 


3 


Club, 





nau erra, 
punkum, 
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Arrennix IT, 
The Asamese Koni Bih, or Poison Berry. 

The seeds of this shrub or tree are used by the Asamese to kill and 
intoxicate fish in the rivers. They usually select the deep pools, afteT 
the floods have subsided, and stake both the outlet and inlet, so as to prevent 
the fish from escaping. 

It seems that both the leaf and the bark are capable of poisoning, if used 
In any quantity ; but they are not used, because the seed (husk and all) is far 
more active, Some say the husks alone are to be used. 

Fresh seeds are not selected, but rather old and half rotten ones, and I 
hear that if they have lain on the ground, they are still better. The custom is 
to collect them some days before the poison is required,and steep them in water- 
When soft they are pounded up, seed, husk and all, with some water, care being 
taken to protect the face and especially the eyes. When thoroughly reduced 
to a pulp, the mass is allowed to stand a day or two, and is then ready to be 
thrown into the stream a little above the place selected to catch the fish. 

About 5lbs, of seed will poison a large ‘ dhybi, and of course atfect the 
stream along wdy down. I hear that it is injurious to human beings, and 
stories were told me of people killed by it, but I doubt the fact. It seems 
universally agreed that if the seeds are kept fora long time in a pot, moistened 
and allowed to rot (? ferment), the poison is far more active, than if only 
kept a few days. 

‘ Nigé Bih, another poison used to intoxicate and kill fish, 

The tree known by this name grows to a large size, often 2, 3 and 4 feet 
in girth, and 50 to SO feet high. Unlike the Koni Bih, the seeds must be 
used when rather unripe, or at least not old; but all parts of the tree seem 
to yield the active principle, though the seeds contain most for a given 
weight. [he poison is also most virulent if used immediately ; and for 
this reason, I suppose, if is the juice itself that 1 is poisonous, and not any 
product of fermentation, as seems the case in the first poison. A larger 
quantity is also required to produce the same result. It is prepared much 
the same way as Koni Bih, that is, pounded up with water and macerated. 

The outside of the husk is covered with fine hair or down. The seed 
ease when cut through, rapidly clanges from a light yellowish white to 
a dark greenish black in about a minute or less. 

There are also other kinds of poison called ‘ Lota Bih’ and ‘ Deo Bih,’ 

. the latter not known to the Asamese, I believe, and ‘ Bor Bih,’ which is 
brought down by the Mishmis. z 
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Note on | Glaryéon Asim.—By J. M. Foster, F. R. G. 8., Vazeerah, 


Asso nh. 


Ghargdon, for many years the capital of the Ahom kings of Asim, 
is so little known, or cared for even by those acquainted with its existence, 


that it has been thought worth while to place a record of its appearance at . 


the present date in the hands of those likely to appreciate such, as in all 
probability a few years more will see the place a heap of undistinguishable 
ruifis, or worse still, converted into materials for building purposes, Time, 
neglect, the heavy rains of the country, and frequent earthquakes, have 
much injured this once noble pile of masonry ; but strange to say, the hand 
of man has done but little damage so far, a few*attempts to find hidden 
tréasure by digging being the only mischief visible: the scarcity of inhabi- 
tants, the respect and awe with which it is regarded, may have served to 


protect | it so far; but it is much to be regretted that so interesting a speci- 





wall about two miles in circumference, but the whole town and its suburbs. ‘ 
| to have extended over many es miles of eae ‘The ta 


— 


men of architecture should have been allowed to fall into such a state, that 
the abovementioned causes, and that curse of ancient Indian masonry, the 
Pipal tree, must inevitably complete its utter ruin before many years pass 
over, 

The following oxtracte from “A Descriptive Account of Asam, by’ 
- William Robinson, 1841" give a slight sketch of the founder and the his- 
_ tory of the place. 
 #£p. 318. “ Of the state of the district antecedent to the conquest of the 
ms we know nothing. It was in all probability filled by an abundant 
Hindu population, from whom the bulk of the present inhabitants have de- 
scended. The Ahoms were for many generations confined to the tract east 
of the Dehing. As their power increased, their conquests extended beyond that 
river, on the left bank of which they founded their first capital Huluguri- 
_ nugur, About half-way between Jaipur and Dehing Mukh, extensive re- 
mains of the fortifications of the Nugur are still to be seen,’ 

“On the further advance of their arms, the Ahoms removed the seat of 





to fade. The royal palace at Ghergaon was surrounded by a brick 
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. government to Ghergaon on the banks of the Dikko, which contmued to be 
My the p principal residence of the princes till the prosperity of the Ahom dynasty 

















1872. } ) | 
edifices. From this ecctanes aa were there no ilies it might safely be 
presumed that, long antecedent to the conquests of the Ahoms, the country 


had been possessed by a race of inhabitants far advanced in some of the arts 


7 civilized life,” : 

+ Ghargéon was for certain reasons subsequently abandoned, and Rang- 

; pir, situated lower down the river and on its left bank, was fixed upon as 
the capital. In the troubled reign of Gorinat’h (1780 to 95), Rangpur was 

mI abandoned for Jorhat, but even here, the Rajah was not safe, and he fled 


for refuse to Gauhati. On Gorinat’h’s restoration, Jorhat again became 
the seat of government, and continued so until the conquest of the country 
by the British troops (1826). 
P, 163. “On the death of Sarga Naraiyan, A. D, 1539, Chuckenmung 
succeciled to the throne, (he is said to have instigated the assassination of the 
. preceding Raja Chuhummung or Dihinaja Raja, or Sarga Naraiyan). He 
is said to have built the town and fort of Gargaun, or Ghergong. He reigned 
thirteen years and was succeeded by his son Chuckampha, Nothing re- 
markable is recorded of him except that he enjoyed the throne for fifty-nine 
years in compurative peace and comfort.” 
P. 165. “In 1654, Chutumla succeeded his father Churumpha who 
- was deposed and put in prison for imbeciity. Soon after his accession, he 
“adopted the Hindu faith and assumed the name J diyadhajia Singh. At the 
* latter end of his reign, in 1661, the valley was invaded by Mi ir Jumla, the 
Subadar of Bengal, who sent up his stores and provisions in boats, but 
crossing the Bhramaputra at Rangamati, marched his army by land. The 
march was tedious and on its progress the army was greatly annoyed byr 
the Assamese. This added to the fatigue of dragging the boats, greatly 
affected the troops. ‘The Subadar at length reached the capital Ghergaon, 
which, after a severe conflict, he sueceeded in taking, and the Raja was obliged 
to take refuge in the mountains. The rains of 1662 set in with great vio- 
lence, and the Raja issued from his place of concealment in the mountains 
and cut off the provisions of the Moguls. A pestilence also broke out in 
the eamp which carried off many, whether they returned or remained they 
were equally exposed to death; in this miserable state they passed the rains, 
but no sooner was the country dry, than, according to the Musalman his- 
torians, they took courage and brayely repelled the enemy, The Raja is 
- said to have solicited peace, which Mir Jumla was happy to grant, for he 
“was himself attacked by disease and his troops were mutinous, The same 
: accounts state that the Assamese were obliged to give 20,000 tolahs of gold, 
Five 100, 000 of silver, and 40 elephants ; and the Raja gave up his daughter to be 
e 1 to one of the Muhammadan princes, and agreed to pay an annual 
ut “ithe native annals op the contrary inform us that Mir Jumla’s” - 
yas entire “defeated, and he was obliged to give up the whole of the 
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34 Se tharqion, Asim. [No. 1, 
zillah Kamrup to the Assamese, which was from that time placed under 
the management of a great Assamese officer, the Barphukan, and formed a 
government equal to about a third of the whole kingdom, Jaiyadhajia 
Singh died in 1663. ; 

“ He was succeeded by Chupungmung who was assassinated in 1672. The 
latter was succeeded by his younger brother Sucklumpha who was secretly 
poisoned two years after at th® instigation of the Bar Baruwa, who assumed a 
great degree of authority,althouch he had installed Sulung, the young prince of 
Samaguriya.’ The Queen objecting to the Bar Baruwa's usurpation, laid a 
plot for destroying him which he discovered, and despatched the king with 
his own hands, whilst his myrmidons assassinated the Queen and members of 
the Council. The young king rvigned but one month and fifteen days. 
The Bar Baruwa next raised Teenkungiya to the throne; but the officers of 
Gowhatty with a body of troops proceeded to the metropolis, secured the 
Bar Baruwa, beheaded him and strangled the new Raja after a reign of 
twenty days, Chujinpha was then placed on‘ the throne, who committed 
suicide in 1677. In 1699, Chuckungpha founded the city and fort of Runeg- 
pur (Sibsagor), and caused the extensive tank to be made which still 
bears his name, In 1770, the Moamariahs captured Ghergaon, but it was 
recaptured five months later by the adherents of Luckmi Singh, who died in 
1780, The Moamariahs, in 1784, after some tremendous battles again cap- 
tured the place, and the king. Chuhitpungpha escaped to Gowhatti: after 
many changes of Various kinds, the British Government sent a detachment 
to aid them in 1792, under Captain Welsh, who successfully put down the 
Moamariah insurrection.’ The Burmese invasion, a matter of modern his- 
tory, was finally suppressed by the British troops at Rungpur in 1826; 


since that date, the authority of the Assam Rajas has been at an end.” 


Another version, by a contemporary, of the invasion of Assam is to be 
found in an old work entitled, ‘ Particular Events, or the most Consider- 
able Passages after the War of Five Years or thereabout, in the Empire of the 


Great Mogul, Tom. II. By Mons. F. Bernier, London, 1671.’ 
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P. 110. “ Aurengzebe too well knowing that a great; Captain eannot 
be long at rest, and that, if he be not employed in a Forreign War, he will at 


length raise a Domestick one; proposed to him to make War upon that rich 


and potent Raja of Acham, whose Territories are on the North of Dake, 


upon the Gulf of Bengala. The Emir, who in all appearance had already 
‘designed the same thing of himself, and who believed, that the Conquest of 
this Country would make way for his Immortal Honour, and be an occasion — 


of carrying Ifis Arms as far as China, declared himself ready for this Enter- 
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a 
Acham had usurped from the Kingdom of Bengala, and possessed for many 
years. He attacked this place, and took it by foree in less than fifteen 
daies ; thence marching overland towards Chamdara, which is the Inlet into 
the Country of that Raja, he entered into it after 26 daies’ journey, still 
Northward: There a Battel was fought, in which the Raja of Acham was 
worsted, and obliged to retreat to Guerguon, the Metropolis of his King- 
dom, four miles distant from Chamdara. The Emir pursued him so close, 
4hat he gave him no time to fortifie himself in Guerguon; For he arrived 
in sight of that Town in five daies, which constrained the Raja, seeing the 
Emir’s Army, to fly towards the Mountains of the Kingdom of Lassa, and 
to abandon Guerguon, which was pillaged as had been Chamdara. They 
found there vast riches, it being a great, very fair and Merchant-like Town, 
and where the women are extraordinarily beautiful. Meantime, the season 
of the Rains came in sooner than usually: and they being excessive in those 
parts, and overflowing all the Country, except such Villages as stand on 
raised ground, the Emir was much embarrassed. For the Raja made his 
people of the Mountains come down from all parts thereabout, and to carry 
away all the prévisions of the Field, whereby the Emir’s Army (as rich as 
t'was) before the end of the rains, fell into great streights, without being 
able to go forward or backward. It could not advance by reason of the 
Mountains very difficult to pass, and continually pester’d with great Rains : 
nor retreat, because of the late Rains and deep ways; the Raja having also 
caused the way to be digged up as far as Chamdara: So that the Emir was 
forced to remain in that wretched condition during the whole time of the 
Rain; after which when he found his Army distasted, tired out, and half 
starved, he was necessitated to give over the design he had of advancing, and 
to return the same way he was come. But this retreat was made with so 
- much pains, and so great inconveniences, by reason of the dirt, the want of 
victuals, and the pursuit of the Raja falling on the Rear, that every body 
(but/he) that had not known how to remedy the disorder of such a March, 
nor had the patience to be sometimes five or six hours at one passage to 
make the Souldiery get over it without confusion, would have utterly 
perished, himself, army, and all; yet he notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
made a shift to come back with great honour and vast riches. He designed 
to return thither again the next year, and to pursue his undertaking, sup- 
posing that Azo which he had fortified, and where he left a strong garrison, 
would be able to hold out the rest of the year against the Raja. But he no 
sooner arrived there, but dysentery began to rage in his army. Neither had 
he himself a body of steel more than the rest; he fell sick anc? died, whereby 


for there was none of those that knew this great man, and the 














86 [No. 1, 
In a work styled ‘ Tales of Shipwrecks and Adventures at Sea, London, 
2nd Edit., 1852,’ at page 705, under the heading, * Loss of the * Ter Schelling,’ 
including the various calamities of the crew, during an unfortunate voyage 
to Bengal in 1661,” we find the following record of the progress of the 
Em's army in Assam as related by some Dutch sailors who went to 
Ghargion. The * Ter Schelling’ left Batavia for Bengal on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1661, in company with two other vessels. On the 18th October, 
they sighted the coast of Bengal, parted company, got caught in a heavy 
storm, and struck several times on the sandbanks in the Sunderbans. They 
were finally wrecked, and the crew suffered great privations on the desert 
islands. “ Ultimately, eight of the crew (Charles Dobbel and*even others) left 
the islands in a boat, and travelled for many days, until picked up by some of 
the natives who took them to a village after plundering them of all money, &e. 
The * Goyernor’ treated them kindly and forwarded them to Bolwa [Bhaluah]. 
The narrative will be best continued in the original text. ‘The night follow- 
ing they arrived at Assam [7], a poor despicable place that afforded nothing. 
Here they sent back the three barques and hired another as far as Bolwa. 
At two leagues’ distance from this village, their guides se€é them on shore, 
and made them walk the rest of the way. Whilst these guides went to the 
governor to give notice of their arrival, our adventurers bought milk and rice, 
which they dressed in a pot that was sent them by Moors, that spoke the 


Portuguese language. It was nearly ready when their guides returned, and . 


told them they must come immediately to the prince, who sent for them. 
This news displeased them, for their appetites were very keen; however they 


took the pot, and carried it by turns to the prince’s palace gate; where they ~ 


eat what was in it before they entered. They were at length brought to 
their lodging, and, by the prince’s order, served with an excellent kind of 
meat called brensie [harisah,?], which is only seen here at great men’s tables. 
This was such a nourishing food, that in three or four days they recovered 
their full strength. In a day or two after, the prince sent them word that 
they might go where they pleased, the barques being ready. This being 
their desire they parted an hour after, and happily arrived at Decka. The 
factory received them very kindly, to whom our adventurers imparted their 
whole story. 

“The governor now caused a barque to be ready to transport them to 
Onguéli [Higli], where the Dutch have also a considerable factory. But an 
hour before the appointed time of their departure, the governorreceived a letter 


from the Great es generql, in which he wi sei him to send. Lesa Ws 











ven cities made corey ; the ‘ohabttaias of sa Pasaksy being wont, in 
time of war, to leave their houses, in order to follow the army wherever it 
marched, 

“On the thirty-fifth day they went on board one of the vessels belong- 
ing to Nabah [the Nawib], where they found four Englishmen, some few Por- 
tuguese, and two of their own party. From thence they went and cast anchor 
near the city of Renguemati. Ina short time they landed and were entertain- 
td in the army of the Great Mogul. The general, whom they saluted in his tent, 
seemed glad to see them, and immediately ordered a large eup of arrack, 
that they might drink his health. The cup was so closed that it was a dif 

© ficult matter for#them to open it; and therefore the general ordeted it on ’ 
purpose, to divert himself with their embarrassments. Every one endeavoured 
. to open it, but to no purpose ; at last one of the party finding it was made 
of wood, made a hole in it with the point of his knife, and being brim-full 
the arrack sprung out abundantly. Dy this means they all drank of it; and 
it being a very strong liquor, they were soon intoxicated, 

“The next morning the General sent them three hundred rupees, and 
assigned them cértain vessels called gouropes[ l= ghrah),one of which carried 

+ fourteen guns, and about fifty or sixty men. Each gourope was attended with 
>” four kosses [495 fosah|, which are boats with cars, to row great vessels, There 


| were also several great flat-bottomed boats which carried no masts, but were 
___ well furnished with guns. The greatest part of the oflicers were Portuguese. 
INQ There were several other vessels laden only with provisions and ammuni- 
tion. ~As soon as they were ordered to march, our adventurers sought the 


aq vessel which was assigned to them; but, in the great multitude of people, 
two of them unfortunately went astray, and were eight days without 
knowing where to betake themselves. After a long march, these two 
z wanderers entered Kosbia (Koch Bihar], a country lying between Bengal 
and Azo [| Hajo}. 
ye  * The Great Mogul's general was at war with the king of Azo, and at 
Ss " Abia time subdued him, Our two adventurers expected a share of the plunder, 
| oa eee were disappointed. This was‘ exceedingly mortifying to them; their 
aid wages, which were no more than ten crowns 2& month, being insufficient to 
Fh a -_ maintain them, on account of the then dearess of provisions, ‘The reason 
eh had no more was, because they served in the army by constraint, 
8 those who served voluntarily had twenty-five crowns each per 



















Line ee diately: after the overthrow of the king of Azo, the general has- 
ene 1 to attack the countries belonging to the king of Assam 4 and lest the y 
‘loc Ny) fl By y which every six months overflowed the greatest part of the kin ‘r 
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“Tp the mean time our two adventurers, and the English who belonged 
to the army, having observed all the signs of an approaching tempest, care- 
fully repaired their vessels. These precautions, however, were unavailing ; the 
vessel in which were our two adventurers, not having been properly ballasted, 
was overturned by the currents, and four Dutchmen and twenty-four Moors 
perished, Both our heroes, after swimming several hours towards land, had 
the good fortune to be assisted by an English vessel, which took them on board. 
The next morning they thanked. their benefactors and went to the army, 
where they sought an occasion of admittance to the general. As soon as he 
heard of the loss of the vessel, he fell into a violent passion, and commanded 
them to"withdraw and choose what other vessel they had agmind to.” — 
“In two days after, their admiral set sail in search of the enemy, atten- 
ded by the whole fleet. Although the wind was little favourable to them, 
the vessel which our adventurers entered, followed on the course, and three 
or four hours afterwards dashed against a rock, which struck off their helm. 
Not long aiter, they discovered the enemy's fleet, consisting of six hundred 
sail, As soon as the enemy perceived them, they advanced, and a smart en- 
counter ensued. They took three hundred of the enemy's veszels, the least 
of which carried seventy men ; and of this whole number there did not escape «# 
above fifty. The three hundred vessels that escaped, unhappily cast anchor . 
at about a quarter of a league's distance from the general, who advanced up 
the country with all possible expedition. Having brought near three hund- 
red pieces of cannon, he planted them against them, aad sunk the greatest 
part of them; the rest passed over to the other side of the river, and were 
pursued by the general's vessels with success. 
“ After this pursuit, their admiral cast anchor before the city of Lokwa, 
situated about six leagues from Gueragon, They were obliged. to stay here 
~ about three months in consequence of the flood: as soon as the waters were 
sufficiently fallen, they quitted their post. Having been fifteen months in 
_ the Great Mogul’s army, by the mediation of their consul, our adventurers 
at length obtained their discharge, and prepared for their departure. In 
fifteen days they came to Decka, and thence took shipping for Ongueli. 
Can Having sail@éd about one hundred and twenty leagues along the river, they 
af _ made some stay at Cazimabahar [Qizimbézdr, near Murshidabéd], a place 
_ ie amous for silks. From thence they returned to Ongueli, where each betook 
‘e himself to different employs, and it was not till 1673, that the last of our 
—! adventurers was enabled to return to his native country.” 
rie. The palace of the Rajahs in Ghargaon is situated nearly in the centew et Cy 
a large enclos@d space about a mile from the Dik’ho river, and nine— a 
cast t of Sibeigar (Rangptir). ‘The surrounding “bund? i is some. fifvee 
| ~broa don the top, and about eight feet. ie Pe ew es era : 
outer en east re a ormnons bah exieh al ge me 
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1872. J. M. Foster —10, 
of various depths, made probably to provide materiala for the wall as well 
a8 assist in the defence of the place. The core of the bund is said to be brick, 
and is covered with earth, now overgrown with forest trees. Here is also 
another bund, (query, an outer line of defence) some four or five miles outside 
Ghargéon proper. There are numerous traditions respecting the enclosed land ; 
one that none but the better families were allowed to reside within it ; another 
story tells us that the bund was planted with dense hedges of bamboos (hence 
its name Bainsgarh), and this enormous tract of country was used as a preserve 
for wild elephants; another that it was the private property of the Rajah, 
and that no one could exercise judicial powers within it but the Rajah him- 
* self; whilst somethink, it is merely a coincidence, and this bund was simply a 
road (as it is in many parts at the present date) that may have been construct- 
ed before or about the time Ghargion was adopted the capital The Romans 
have the reputation of being the masters in the art of road-making, but their 
efforts seem small when compared with the network of enormous bunds inter- 
secting this country in all directions, and made absolutely from mud alone, no 
other materials being procurable. ‘The same neglect which has allowed the 
historic monuments of this country to fall into ruins, is very perceptible to 
any one who has the misfortune of being obliged to travel over these once 

magnificent roads during the wet season. 

Reference is made to.-Chamdara in the account of Mir Jumlah’s advance, 
by Mons. F. Bernier: this place will be seen marked about five miles from 
ay Ghargaon on the road to Sibsagar, where the road cuts through the 
 Béansgarh, and is still known by its ancient name. The gateway there, 
4 with an immense amount of fine carved stonework, has been utilized for build- 
2 ing purposes by the Public Works Department. The read from Ghargéon to 

this spot is very different to the ‘ Rajah’ roads, and seems never to have been 
properly repaired since dug up to annoy the enemy's troops in 1662. The eity 

of Lokwa (Lukwah) mentioned in the sailor's narrative, is some sixteen 

| miles from Ghargdon, on the Rajgarh; not a brick is to be seen there now, 

: the place is at present a tea garden ; a portion of Mir Jumlah's fleet must 
have gone up the Desang upon which Lukwah is situated, and probably a 
portion of the forces marched down the Rajgarh to invest Ghargaon on the 

east, whilst another portion of the tleet and army went of the Dik’ho, land- 
ing about where Rangpur (Sibsigar) now stands, to attack on the west ; 
Vs for it seems highly improbable that the whole of the forces could have gone 
or up the Desang to attack Lukwah, when the Dik’ho route to Ghargaon was 
nearer, more practicable for both fleet and army, and had water communica- 
tion to within gunshot of Ghargaon itself, whilst Lukwah was 4 least sixteen 
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1866; the bund is overgrown with forest; the ditch in many places filled 
with rank vegetation, and the enclosure itself a mass of dense jungle. The 
palace, as before mentioned, is rapidly crumbling away ; in 1869, the north- 
west front consisting of two verandahs fell in, the balustrades in many places 
are gone, huge cracks gape in every direction, the rain finds its way from top © 
to bottom of the building, andalthough the plans shew that it is of the most 
massive construction, it is hardly safe for a visitor to mount to the summit, 
Some twenty years since, it was temporarily occupied by some tea planters 
who are said to have made slight repairs; they are also credited with having 
found a sword having a silver hilt, and an ivory and gold sheath, besides 
other valuables. | 
The so-called palace itself may be deseribed as a quadrangular pile of 
brickwork consisting of three stories above ground, and two subterranean 
ones. ‘The surface of the soil being very soft and liable to inundations from 
the Dik’ho, an immense mass of boulders was placed there, wpon which the 
palace was erected, some ten feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
These boulders were probably procured from Santok Mukh, about twelve 
miles from Ghargaon, up the river Dik'’ho, that being the nearest place where 
they can be found, The subterranean chambers have been visited of late © 
years, but presented nothing of interest, and at the present date are hardly - 
accessible from fallen brickwork, &c, The building has cupolas at the angles 
and a terminal one at the summit in the centre; the openings on to the 
verandahs are generally arched, frequently cusped: all the decorations are 
in stucco, and although cut or carved bricks have been found in the imme- 
diate vicinity, not one is visible in or on the palace itself, This 1s singular, 
as cut bricks seem to constitute the chief ornaments of the old Asamese 
buildings in this district. ‘The walls and piers are very massive, and the 
openings generally small. ‘The general design seems more ornate than useful, 
and it is apparently as much a temple as a dwelling or palace, The bricks, 
or rather tiles, of which it is entirely composed (not a particle of wood or 
stone being perceptible) are extremely hard and frequently bear a polish, and 
are seldom of the same thickness and superficial measure, a fair specimen 
8” x 10"% 14”. In one verandah the ornamented stucco has fallen off in 
places disclosing an under layer of the same material having the same 
-< pattern but on a slightly smaller seale. The plans and photographs will . ‘ 
7 give a far more correct idea of the peculiarities of the building than any — Ears 
_ __ written description can supply. The buildings near the palace were stand- 
Bes ing some three years since, and bonsisted of » large square Sota NYE: gael 
ees “ “ gen. 8 room for holding nautches in, and a long arched. vassage-like bu Jit g ee .. 
aa ales ich ee is use. J aes s : Stal : : ‘“ ae 
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renders it impossible to follow it up. There were several large tanks also 
within the enclosure, of which but one remains in good order. The remains 
of a bund surrounding what might have been a fruit garden has also been 


| noticed, 


A very curious tradition respecting the builder of the palace is current 
amongst the ‘ites A Bangali architect named Gonsam was invited 
by the Rajah Chuckenmung to construct this palace. Wishing to obtain 
for his Rajah in Bengal all particulars as to the strength and population of 
the country, he suggested that in making the bricks they should be mixed with 
the white of eggs to render them harder. On Chuckenmung enquiring where 
such a vast number of eggs could be obtained, he intimated that if every one 
in Asim gave two eggs each, he would probably have sufficient for his pur- 
pose. The order was accordingly given, the eggs provided, and secretly coun- 
ted by the builder. Unfortunately for him, the Rajah was quite alive to the 
stratagem, and when the building was completed, dismissed him and his 
assistants with great praise and riches. They were escorted across the river 
to be conveyed to Dik’ho Mukh by road (the Bor Alli); but immediately 
they got as far as Nazirah, they were attacked, made prisoners and beheaded 
on the spot, and the treasure returned to the Rajah. 

The importance of this place during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries can be judged from the immense number of ruined temples, vast 
tanks, enormous maidans, and the once magnificent roads and river bunds ; 
it is now but sparsely populated, and the greater part of the country is one 
enormous jungle. The district is well worthy of a visit by some competent 
antiquarian, to rescue from oblivion archwological treasures that are now 
rapidly perishing from neglect and wilful destruction, and would amply 


_ repay the time and labour spent upon a thorough investigation of its many 


art treasures and historical monuments. 
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Bef, Translations of selected portions of Book I. of Chand Bardai's Epic.—By 
Joun Beamwes, B. C. §., M. R. A. S., ete. 
After the severe strictures passed on my translation of the 19th book by 
Mr. Growse, (which, however, he subsequently retracted) I think it necessary 
again to point out that in a poem constructed like this, absolute accuracy of 
translation is impossible? The lines generally consist of a string of crude 


forms of nouns without any inflectional terminations, or signs of ease. In 
languages destitute of such grammatical formations, the order of words in a 
sentence often supplies the requisite clue to the meaning. This is not the 
ease with Chand. His words, if taken in the order in which they stand, 
often yield no meaning at all. In some cases turn the words as we may, it 
is not easy to make out any clear sense. The verbs when they occur do 
certainly exhibit some signs of tense ; thus we have the singular masculine of 
the preterite in -yaw, the feminine in -i, the plural masculine in -e, the plural 
femimine in -in ; but more frequently all tenses and persons are rudely ex- 
| pressed by the indefinite participle in -i, as kari, dekhi, which serves alike for 
past, present, and future time. 
There are two other difficulties. Archaic words which neither oceur in 
the modern languages, nor can be traced to any Known Sanskrit root; and 
the ittsertion of arbitrary letters to eke out the rhythm, such as ta, su, ha, 
which have no meaning whatever. 
| When to all this is added the extreme difficulty of dividing the words, i 
e.. Ithink I am not asking too much from critics, if I request that they will 
_ confine themselves to politely stating that they think lam mistaken; in- © ¥ 
om stead of at once taxing me with ignorance of a language which I have studied | 
for fourteen years, and whose difficulty I appreciate as much as any onecan, J 
™ 2 3: si have recently learnt from a missionary at Ajmir that even the pro- | 
Lt)» Se bards of that place admit. their inability to understand more than ’ 
) drift of Chand’s poems, air * 
"The secret of this loose careless archaic patois will only be discovered, Riis 
when our researches into the vast and ancient language of which it repre. 
sag) one phase have been established on a firm footing. To that end some — 
few of us are devoting our spare time. The following efforts at a render-— 
eng ote - are perhaps premature, but even so they may yield some fruit of ai sis - * | 
ance to the greater task, and may even prove in some sort a guide to pres 
x who in time to come may approach the subject with a er ap pee hela 
than y we possess at present, The Latin and Greek ‘schola of the 
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‘their learned pidanchion Put me and my aieiiciatés as low as you. ort 
will in the seale of scholarship, yet it must be admitted that we are making = 
a beginning, upon which the better furnished scholars of the future will 
perhaps be not ashamed to build. 


lst Selection. —Tuk OPENING OF THE POEM. STANZAS 1—13. 


First, Stak metre. Om !— 
1. First reverently bowing, bowing, the poet adores the feet of the 
Gurus. 
(Taking) refuge at the feet of the highest, the afforder of support,” the 
husband of the opulent Lachhi ; 
(Who) stands the lord of vice and of virtue, consuming the wicked, the 
lord of heaven, blessing with success ; 
(Who is as) sandalwood to the life of living beings moving on the earth, 
lord of ail, bestower of blessings. 
2. Vathua metre. 
First the very auspicious root is to be celebrated.® 
Irrigated with the water of the truth of tradition, . 
Religion, (like) a fair tree with one trunk sprung up 
With thrice six branches rejoicing the three worlds, 
Leaves (of various)seolours, leaves (like) mouths, there were" 
Fo Colour of flowers, and weight of fruit (it had) 
: Speech unfailing, princely, - 
: Rejoicing with fragrance the sight and touch 
Asan tree of hope to the parrot (-like) poet. 


&, ' 3. Kavit. 
a First having indeed proclaimed a blessing 
2 Having honored* the sacred writings, (whose) beginning (is) the V eda, 


fi (Whose) three-fold branches, in (all) four directions 
aS a (Are) possessed of colour, and leaves (like) letters 










att. - Religion having sprouted (out through) the bark ™® 

ear . Flowered fair in (all) four directions - 

eae, i < Its fruit, (virtuous) deeds,’ springing out | 

ie ct F ‘Immortal, dwelling amidst mortals : 
iti" ee (Firm as) counsel of kings, (ors) the earth, the wind shakes it not 

“eee . Giving to life the flavour of nectar, 








AEs The ‘Kali (yuga) affixes no stain to it 
SS se ntainin truth, wisdom, and (perpetual) freshness. , 
ay 
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4 2s ra Be Gianbining branches of three qualities 
‘+ With leaves of many names, red as earth , 
It flowered with good deeds, and good thoughts 
Complete deliverance, union of substances 
ae The twice-born of pure mind have'experienced the flavour of perfect 
| . wisdom ~ 
A banian tree of delight, spreading abroad virtues, 
The branches of (this) excellent tree in the three worlds 1 
Unconquered, victorious, diffusing virtues. ; 
5. Bhujanga prayata metre. . 
First be the well adorned Bhujangi’ taken 
Whose name this one, is spoken in many ways 
Second, betaken the god, the lord of life 
Who placed the universe by powerful spells on Seshnig. 
: In the four Vedas by the Brahmans the glory of Hari is spoken, 
Of whose virtue, this unvirtuous world is witness. 
Third, the Bharati Vyasa spake the Bharath, 
Who bore witness to the more than human charioteer.’ = 
Fourth Suka deva at the feet of Parikhit 
Who extolled all the kings of the race of Kuru - 
= , Fifth 2 * - 
Who placed a six-fold necklace on the neck of King Nala. 
-_.. Sixth Kalidasa, fair of speech, fair of wit * 
4 bd Whose speech is that of a poet, a master-poet fair-speaking, 
Who made the pure fragrance of the mouth of Kah, 
; Who firmly bound the dyke of three-fold enjoyment. 
bei Seventh, Danda mali’s charming poem 
oe The wave of whose wit is as the stream of Ganga. 
* ere Jayadeva eighth, poet, king of poets 
_  ——CS Who only made the song of Govinda ; 
_ ——~—~—sS»- Take all these poets as thy spiritual guide, Poet Chand, : 
. Whose body is as a sacrifice inspired by Devi. —¥ 
as The poets who have uttered praises and excellent speech, , ? 
~ oe _ Of them Poet Chand has spoken highly. . 





The speech in verse of Chand, excellent. 
Hearing him utter, his wife (says) 
Purifier of the body, O poet, 

__ Uttering excellent nr 


7 


- Saith the wife to her Vestiied saa 


Purif : r of offspring, great poet, ae yz 
git 2 ; » 
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, Wietag's ella: ua See 
‘Like an oblation offered to Devi, 
‘Hero of spells, very terrible, 
Giving pleasure to kings by thy poetry ; 
The childish sports, one by one, 
Of the gods having extolled in thy poems, 
Having uttered unchecked speech, 
From which to me (comes) wisdom, 
That word which is the visible form of Brahm, 
~ Why should not the best of poets speak it ? 
8. Kavit, Chand's speech. - 
To his wife (saith) the bard 
Chand, muttering soft and low, 
That true word of Brahm, 
Purifier of (all) others itself pure, 
“That word which has no form, 
Stroke, letter, or colour, 
Unshaken, unfathomable, boundless, 
Purifier of all things in the three worlds, 
That word of Brahma, let me expound 
The glory of the Gurus, pleasing to Saraswati, 
If in the arrangement of my phrases I should succeed, 
It will be pleasing to thee, O lotus-faced one ! 
9, Kavit, Chand’s wife's speech. wae 
Thou art the poet, the excellent bard, 





rg Gazing on the heavens with unclouded intellect," 
Slalful in the arrangement of metres 

Having made the song of the Peacock-youth ;” 
a | The wave of thy wit is hke Ganga, 
a Uttering speech immortal, soft 
fart Good men hearing it are rejoiced, 
‘ae | (It) subdues like a spell of might, 
igs) The incarnation King Prithiraj the lord, 
age Who maintained the happiness of his kingdom, 
ss Hero, chief of heroes, and all his paladins, ~ 


e ie ss Of them speak a good word," 
10. Kavit, Chand's speech. 
sets a) her of the elephant-gait, Chand 
















Siang a pleasant rhyme (said), 2 
‘Hearisher of the soul, tendril of enjoyment, 

Pos ossessin > the fragrance of the ocean of the gods, 
(Thou 1 ) ofthe ene eye, in the flower of thy youth, 


e = a md ied ‘ nitie 
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ed ~~. * 
ate Beloved of my soul, giver of bliss 
_ * "Wife, free from all evil qualities” 
e (Thou) who hast obtained the fruit of the worship of Gauri. 
 -- As many poems as there have been from first to last 
J Consider how endless a string (there 1s) of them, 
The description of this matter (is in) many books, 
Thus haying taken in the best counsel."* 

11. Paddhari metre. . 
First revyerencing my first of gods 
Who uttered the imperishable word Ont! . 
Who made the Formed out of the Formless, 
The will of his mind blossomed and bore fruit, 
The sheen of the three qualities, inhabiting the three worlds, 
Shining on gods in heaven, men on earth, serpents So) nell) 
Then in the form of Brahma leaving the Brahma-egg,"’ 
The lord, the essence of truth said the four Vedas, 
The creator uttered them, unwritten, 
Without qualities, having neither form nor line, 
He who made the heaven, earth, and hell, 
Yama, Brahma, Indra, the Rishis, and guardians of the worlds, - 
Winds, fire, clouds, ether, 
Rivers, ocean, earth, mountains, and their inhabitants, 
He created eighty-four lakhs of living beings 













Be T cannot come to an end of the description of them. 
> He made a tendril of eighteen colours, 
is a Of various kinds, subject to all qualities, 
és 3 No one ean resist his commands, 
4, ‘ . Placing the order on his head (one) bears grief in the body. half 
i ome Day by day the sun-god when night turns to dawn"® aes 
ss Rises ; this comes to pass by force of the lord's command. = - 
‘The moon every night obedient to order ae 
_ Rises in the sky, being without division,” | : mc 


The guardians of the regions remain patiently pressed down by the vit 


_  ——s- Their joints do not ache though they remain firmly pressed. | is x 
; x He appoints to the wind its measure and the place of its going, 





‘It neither exceeds nor falls short, makes joy to the body... st, ar. 
E — Tndra’s heaven, clouds, and sky (obey his) order, ae ler 
‘He makes the rain to rain joy fully. | eo 
| Fim and immoveable semains the earth Qlike) the sony « of 
Soar rte an istress, 
The es oe ees is 
Lee 4 eet | 
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On the brink of the ocean there remains Bee of it ; 
Having obtained its limit, not one (wave) passes it, 
Tt advances only so far as the lord's command (allows). 
His order no one can. refute, * 
Neither ingthe past, nor in the future, nor in the present. 
The Veda describes Brahma as illimitable, 
Filling the water and land he remains in every = object. 
Then spake Vyasa eighteen Puranas. 
Arranging the incarnations in varidus order 
He describes with clear intellect every god, 
He searched out all of them, he did not confound their character. 
| Then Valmiki, the incarnation of Ram, 
: Related in‘a book of a hundred krores ap! lines) essence of truth. 
® e # 15 
The mighty bear, the story of the friendly monkey 
Again five poems five poets made, ‘ 
Placed a licht in the breasts of ignorant men, 
~ Ina few words wisdom is shown, 
T might make a boast, then you would laugh. 
12. Duha. Hearing the poem of Poet: Chand, 
Delighted in her mind, his wife (says), 
Thou art the poet, the charming poet, ° 
Laughing being prevented. 
13. Kavit. Quoth the intelligent wife. 
Thou who hast spells on thy tongue—ocean of spells 
Excelling im the description of witness 
ae Like the shining moon 
Thou bestower of heavenly blessings, 
Grant a gift to me, O poct! 
The eighteen Puriinas 
Their names and quantity all ; 
~ Thou telling the tale joy (will be) to me, 
a Past and future existences will be purified, 
The darkness of ignorance is destroyed by hearing this, 
The filth of (spiritual) blindness is removed from the heart. 


“ 


rm | Whereupon Chand ina long Kavit recites the names of the Puranas 
7 and number of lines contained in each. ’ 
It is not worth translating. : 
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Notes to lat Selection. 


; . 
1. Or “supporting the earth,” if yrcw be meant for wea}, which is 
ayuite possible. 

2. This line is extra-metral, and is probably meant gs a note, 

3. A conjectural rendering, which does not satisfy me. I can propose 
no better. 

4. Tread $qa9. Another reading is #qH4, which seems to have arisen 
from an omission of the vowel by the copyist. 

5. Fa — ay. 

G. This strange line I read as if for qa qu WW Wee. 

7. Ido not know what the allusion is here. 

8. These words are probably a corruption, Sayrey Bercy being for 
warfaa, more than earthly, from Wa, over, and Bfeay, earth, and arc fam 
charioteer, It is an alliasion to Krishna's acting as charioteer to Arjuna in 
the great war. 

9. I cannot understand this line. 

10, Of the many senses of @r@#, the one here given is the only one that 
will yield any meaning. 

11. Tins seems to be an allusion to the Sanskrit poem called Kumara 
Sambhava, or the “ Birth of the Wargod” Kartikeya, whose emblem is the 
peacock. Chand may have written a paraphrase of that work, as he seems 
to have been well acquainted with Sanskrit literature. 

"12. wee is still the common Panjabi for “ a word.” Many of these 
Panjabi words occur in Chand, which is natural, as he was a native of Lahor. 

13. Literally, wife without the quality (faa 7. ¢., unqualified by)—of 
awa Ga, heavy, bad qualities. 

14.. I do not pretend to understand what the poet means by these 
four lines, which I have translated as literally as I could. 

15. I read agra wtf< (for artfs), but there is another reading AY 
Satft, which is not intelligible. ¥ and © are often written for one another in 
the MSS. 

16. «tafa arr, literally ‘dawn of night,’ which would convey a dif- 


ferent meaning to our minds. 


17.° @rateta, having no Kalds, or the 16 digits into which the moon is 


18. This line is not intelligible, it contains some allusion to Sita’s 


hae but the MEDINE is not clear. , 


oc" 


(To be continued.) 
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Koch “Bihér, Koch Hd jo, and Asam, in the 16th and 17th centuries, ac- 
cording to the Akbarndmah, the Pddishdhnamah, and the Fathiyah t ; 
‘Ibriyah—By WU. Buocumann, M. A., Caleutta Madrasah. 


The beginning of Aurangzib’s reign is marked by two expeditions which 
led to a temporary occupation of territories beyond the frontiers of 
Eastern Bengal. Not only had the gradual retreat of Prince Shujé’ from 
Akbarnagar (Rajmahall) to Dhaké and Chatedinw (Chittagong) given rise to 
the maintenance of a large army, consisting chiefly of troops recruited by the 
officers themselves, which might conveniently be employed to settle several 
frontier disputes of long standing, to invade Rukhang (Aracan) and recoverthe 
children of the lost prince, but Aurangzib found it also absolutely necessary 
to give employment to generals on whose military experience, the result of 
the wars of succession, he looked with unconcealed distrust. Daéatid Khdéan’s 
expedition to Palamau, of which the particulars were given in last year’s 
Journal, occupied the Bihar corps;.and Mir Jumlah Mu’azzam Khan, the 
‘ Vir i wafidar, or faithful frend of the throne, received orders to use 
his army and extend the imperial dominions in the north along the Brahméa- 
putra, and in the south along the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. In 
~ the expedition to Asém, which is related below, the furthest point to which 

the Mughuls advanced, is marked by the intersection of 95° Long., and 27° 
Lat., # ¢., the district north of Sibstgar and Nazirah (the old Ghargaon) in 
Upper Asam ; and in the expedition to Aracan, which was undertaken after 
Mir Jumlah’s death, the most southern point is Rémi, or Rambia, between 
21° and 22° Lat., half way between Chatginw and Akyab. Beyond these 

_ two points the Muhammadans did not advance. We have no particulars 

of any expedition led by the old kings of Bengal agdinst Aracan; Asém 

. was invaded about 1500 by Husain Shah of Bengal, the seanty narrative of 
the expedition forming an interesting page in the description given by the 
Persian historian of Mir Jumlah’s invasion. 

The south-eastern frontier of Bengal up to the time of Aurangzib was 
the Phani (Fenny) River, Bhaluah and N awik"hali being the most easterly 
‘thinahs’ of Sirkir Sunnirgion, ‘The Ain i Akbari, indeed, includes 

Sirkér Chétgénw in Bengal; but there is no evidence that the Mughuls ever .. 

obtained a footing east of the Phani River before the annexation of Clitg4nw - 

s under Aurangzib. The frontier then passed along the western portions of - 

Tiparah as far as Silhat and Lata, went then westwards along thg southern » * 

skirts of the Khasiah, Géro, and the Karibiyi Hills, Hatsilah® on the left 

° Rennol spells the name Hautchella, and places it opposite to Chilmiri on the 

t bank of the river. I cannot find the name on modern maps. Lita is spelt 
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bank of the Brahmiputra being looked upon as a frontier town, and then 
along : the Brahmaéputra as far as the Parganah Bhetarband, qt the 
confluence of the Sankos and the Brahmaputra rivers. From Bhetarband 
the frontier passed westward to Patgdnw and the northern portions of Sirkar 
Pirniah. The Morang, Koch Bihar, and the districts at the angle of the 
Brahmiputra lay beyond the empire. 

The countries bordering on the Mughul empire in the N, E. of Bengal 
were Koch Bihtr and Koch Héjo. The latter is called by old English 
travellers ‘the kingdom of Azo.’ The position of Koch Bihar is sufficiently 
known ; even in the reign of Jahangir it did not extend eastward as far as 
the Brahmaputra. Koch Hajo almost coincides with the modern district of 
Gwalpara, Lower Asim, extending from above Hatsilah in the Karibari 
Hills and Parganah, on the left side of the Brahmaéputra, along the bend of 
the river to Gwilpért. On the right side, it commenced north of the Par- 
ganah of Bhetarband and contained the districts along the angle of the river 
as faras Parganah K’hont’hag'hat inclusively, with the towns of Dhobri and 
Rangimati, On the east Koch Hajo bordered on Kamrtip, or that part of 
Asim which hes between Gwalpara, and Gauhatti to both sides of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The comparatively recent time of the advance of the Muhammadans in 

* these districts explains the paucity of Muhammadan names of towns in Koch 
Hajo. The maps give a Parganah ‘Mukrumpore,’ bordering on Bhetar- 
band, which, no doubt, is a corruption of Mukarrampiir, so called after Mu- 
karram Khan, the conqueror of Hajo in the reign of Jahangir. The par- 
ganah Golah ‘Alamganj with Rangimati as chief town, where the Imperial 
Faujdar had his head quarters, reminds us of ‘Alamgir; and on the left side 
of the Brahmaputra, north of Karibari, lies the Parganah Aurangébid, which 
also reminds us of Aurangzib. But these few Muhammadan names refer all 
to localities in the immediate vicinity of the old frontier of Bengal. From 
the absence of Muhammadan names we may conclude that the invasions of 
Koch Bihér and Asam by several Bengal kings as Husain Shéh and Su- 
laiman i Kararani, in the beginning and the middle of the 16th century, 

led to no permanent results. ) 
K4amrtip also, for a short time under Shahjahdn, was included in the 
| Dihli empire, and had imperial Faujddrs whose head quarters were Gauhatti. 
As in other parts of Bengal, the Muhammadans established settlements of 
-_-—s«*#Paéiks, who are defined as a sort of militia, armed with spears and shields. 
~~ But ‘the Governors of Bengal soon found that they could not trust them 
| as a border Gefence; for in the Hajo and Asamese wars they generally took 
the side of the Asim Rajabs. « : Wi A 
= I now proceed to collect the notes given in the works | of M amm 
- Bistorians on Koch Bihér, Koch Hijo, and Asém. ‘The notes are 
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the "Alamgirnamah, and the Fathiyah i? i ‘Ibriyah. The first four works are 
sufficigntly known; but the last mentioned work requires a few introductory 
remarks, 

The Fathiyah i "Ibriyah is also called Tarikh Fath & Asham, or 
History of the Conquest of Asim. It was written by Ibn Muhammad Wali, or 
Shihibuddin Talish, between the 4th Muharram and the 20th Shawwal, 1073, 
A. H., or between the 9th August, 1662, and 13th May, 1663, A. D. 
We know very little about the author. He was in the service of Mir Muham- 
mad Sa’id of Ardistan, better known to European historians under the name 
of Mir Jumlah, Khan Khanén and Governor of Bengal in the beginning of 
Aurangzib’s reign, and accompanied the general, apparently in the position 
of a clerk, on his expedition to Asém in 1662, and returned with him to 
Bengal. His brother Muhammad Sa’id, too, held an inferior office during the 
expedition. In the preface the author states that the reports which the 
imperial Wigqi'ahnawises used to send to Court, were often in the opinion of 
Mir Jumlah defective and incorrect; hence the object of the author is to 
give a detailed and faithful account of the whole expedition to Asim up to 
the death of Mir Jumlah, with which the book closes. The ollice of Waqiah- 
nawis, or writer of events, had been introduced by Akbar:* his duty was 
to report to Court whatever happened in the district to which he was ap- 
pointed. Before the time of the Mughuls also the office existed, though 
reports were not so systematically forwarded, as from the time of Akbar, In 
the VWirikh i Firdzshahi, for instance, we find the word barid, an Arabie 
corruption of the Latin veredus, used instead of | Waqialnawis.’ Dr. 
Fryer, who was in India from 1672 to 1651, in his most interesting * New 
Account of East India and Persia’ (London, 1695), calls these officers 
€ Public Notaries,’ or ‘ Public Intellicencers, and has the following remark 
(loc. cit., p. 140).—“ This cheat [he means the practice of false musters] 
is practised all over the Realm, notwithstanding here are Publick Notaries 
placed immediately by the Jfogu/, to give Notice of all Transactions ; which 
they are sure to represent in favour of the Governors where they reside, being 
Fee'd by them, as well as paid by the Emperor; so that if'a Defeat happen, 
it is extenuated ; if a Victory, it is magnified to the height: Those in this 
Office are called Vocanoveces.” 

On comparing the account of Shihdbuddin with the shorter account 
of Mir Jumlah’s expedition in the A'lamgiradimah, which contains a his- 
tory of the first ten years of Aurangzib’s reign and was issued with the 
Sit permission, we find a Naabaable coincidence in lan and 
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* In point of style, Shihabuddin’s woe | is elegant and simple. The Per- 
sian is flowing and pure, and the total absenve of Indian isti’md?, or Indo- 
Persian constructions, shews that the author was a native of Persia. 

he book* consists of a short preface, an introduction (mugaddimah) 
and two parts (magalah). The introduction treats of the causes which led 
to the invasion of Koch Bihar and Asim. The first part relates the con- 
quest of Koch Bihar and the general condition of the country. The second 
part narrates the invasion of Asim by Mir Jumlah ;%the occupation of the 
country, which lasted for fourteen months, from the 23rd Jumada I, 1072 to 
the 26th Rajab, 1073 ; the peace which was concluded; and the return of 
the general to Khizrptir near Dhaka, where he died shortly after, on the 2nd | 
Ramazin, 1073. The second part is divided into L7 chapters, of which the ; 
sixth is particularly interesting as containing a description of Asim and the 
Asamese in 1662 and occasional notices of the Aboriginal tribes in Eastern 
‘and Southern Asim. 


Koch Biha’r and Koch Ha’jo (Lower A’sa’m),. 

- The following extracts are taken from the Adbarndmah (Lucknow 
Edition, III, p. 207). “ To the events of this time [beginning of the 23rd 
years, of Akbar's reign, A. H. 956, or A. D., 1578) belongs the arrival of the 

* peshkash from Bengal and Koch Bihér. Rajah Balgoséin, who is the 
Zamindar of Koch, submitted again, and sent valuable presents from Bengal 
with fifty-four elephants.” 

This was after the total defeat of Dand, king of Bengal, by Khan 
Jahin. Ain translation, p. 330. 
The following passage from the same work (III, 762) refers to the end 


ald of the 41st year of Akbar’s reign, or the middle of 1005 A. H. [A. D. ; 
> 1596, end}. 

" | “ About this time Lachmi Nardin submitted. He is the ruler of Koch, 
Se and has 4000 horse, and 200,000 foot, 700 elephants, and 1000 ships. His 


country is 200 kos long, and from 100 to 40 kos broad, extending in the 

east to the Brahméputra, in the north to Tibbat, in the south to G’hora- 

Ke g hat, and in the west to Tirhut. 

) ae __—s- * About five hundred+ years ago, a woman prayed in a Mahddeo temple 

in for ason. Her prayer was granted, and she called the son Bisi, He be- 

came the ruler of Koch Bibir. One of his descendants, or grandsons 

Sw The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a MS, of the work, No, 425 of the Persian 
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(nabirah), was Bal Gosiin, a wise ruler. He wrote a letter in praise of the 
Emperor and sent it with presents to Court. As he lived the life ofan — 
ascetic, he did not marry, and when he was fifty years old, he appointed — 
Pat Kunwar, his brother's son, successor. But the Rajah’s eldest brother, 
Shukl Gosdin desired a marriage, and in order not to offend him, Bal Gosiin 

; assented, and had a son Lachm: Nardin. When he died and Lachmi Nariin 
became Rajah, Pat Kunwar rebetted, Being hard pressed by the opponent, 
Lachmi made his stfpmission to the Emperor, and requested Man Singh, the 
Governor of Bengal, to introduce him at Court. A meeting was arranged ; 
Man Singh set out from Salimnagar* and the Rajah travelled forty Aos 
to meet him at Anandapir. The meeting took place on 13th Dai. After 
many festivities, the Rajah wished to take Man Singh to his capital; but 
Man Singh was for some reason unwilling and politely took leave of the 
Rajah. The latter soon after gave him his daughter in marriage. 

“ As the Koch Bihar Rajahs had not personally paid their respects at the 

Court of the kings of Bengal, Sulaiman i Kararani had invaded Koch Bihar, 
but without result.” 


From the Zuzuk i Jahangtri (p. 147) we see that, in the end of 1024, 
ninety elephants were paraded before Jahangir, which Qasim Khin, the 
Governor of Bengal, had taken from Orisa, the Mugs, and Koch Bihar. 

“In the beginning of 1027, or A. D. 1618, Lachmi Nardin paid his re- 
spects personally at Court in Gujrat, and presented a nazar of 500 muhurs” 
(foc, cit., p. 220). 





The following more detailed account is taken from the Pddishihnamah 

(II, pp. G4 i). 

; Bengal in the north is bounded by two kingdoms, one of which is called 
Koch Hajo and the other Koch Bihtr. Koch Bihir hes far away from the 
Brahmiputra ; Koch Hajo lies on the banks of that river, 

In the beginning of Jahingir’s reign, Koch Hajo was ruled over by 
Parichhat, and Koch Bihir by Lachmi Narain, who was the brother of 
Parichhat’s grandfather. Now in the Sth year of the reign of that Em- 
peror, when Shaikh ‘Alauddin Fathpivi Ishim Khun had been made gover- 
nor of Bengal, Parichhat was complained against by Rag hanath, zamindar 
of the Parganah Sosang,+ whose family Parichhat had imprisoned. Rag'hd- 
‘nat’h’s complaints were found to be correct; and as Parichhat had not 

a behaved so submissively as Lachmi Narain of Koch Bihar, Shaikh "Alauddin 

‘ _ determined to annex Koch Hajo, and ordered Mukarram Khint gemckly to — 

invade ane with GO00 horse, 10,000 to 12,000 foot, and 5Q0°Ships§. The 


‘is the name of the fort of Sherpir Marchah (Mymensingh). 











vanguard was commanded by Kamal Khan who quickly yet cautiously 


~» marched.to Hatsilah, which belongs to the Parganah Karibiri and is the 
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beginning of Koch Hajo, fortifying at every stage his encampment with 
bamboo palisades according to the system of warfare followed in these parts 
of the country. He then advanced on Fort Dhobri, which lies on the fright} 
bank of the Brahmaputra and was garrisoned with 500 horse and 10000 
foot of Parichhat's troops, and besieged it. After a bombardment of one 
month, he took the fort, killing a large number of the “enemies. Pariehhat 
now sent a vakil from Khelah, where his residence was, to the commander, 
sued for peace, and offered 100 elephants, 100 Tanghans (ponies), and 20 
mans of lignum aloes. He also promised to release Rag’hinat'h’s family. 
Mukarram Khan and Kamal informed the Governor of Bengal of the pro- 
posals, and before the answer came back, Parichhat had carried out the terms 
and sent the animals, &c. But the governor demanded the surrender both 
of the country and of Parichhat’s person. Hostilities were therefore re- 
sumed ; but the army stayed in Fort Dhobri till the end of the rains. A 
sudden attack which Parichhat made on Dhobri with 20 elephants, 400 
horse, and 10000 foot, was with some difficulty repulsed, and the enemy with- 
drew in disorder towards Khelah. The imperialists now left Dhobri and 
encountered Parichhat’s fleet in the Gujidhar river. In the engagement 
which ensued, the hostile ships were driven back, and Parichhat was foreed 
to retreat to Khelah. But even there he did not stay long, as he had heard 
that Lachmi Nariin had joined the imperialists and was about to attack 
him from the flank. He therefore left for Budhnagar, which lies on the 
Bands river,* followed by the imperialists who had passed over Khelah and 
reached the Banas. Unable to hold himself any longer, he now surrendered 
himself to the merey of the Mughuls, and was taken, together with his ele- 
phants and riches, to Mukarram Khin. “Baldeo, however, Parichhat's 
brother, fled to the Sargdeo of Asam, whose friend he was. 

In this way Koch Hajo was annexed to the empire. Mukarram Khan, 
with the sanction of "Alauddin Islam Khan, appointed his brother 'Abdus- 
salam Fathpiri to command the garrison which was to be left at Khelah, 
and returned with Parichhat as prisoner towards Dhaki. Immediately 
before his arrival, "Alauddin had died, and as no successor had yet been ap- 
pointed, Hoshang, ’Alauddin’s son, and Mukarram sent a report to court. 


Jahangir ordered Parichhat to be sent to him. Soon after, Shaikh Qasim, 


*Alauddin'’s brother, who had been in charge of district Munger, was ap- 


pointed @gvernor of Bengal with the title of Muhtashim Khan. Upon 


entering on nis, office, he appointed Mukarram Khan governor of Hijo. 
Mu uk =~ obey ed and remained in Hajo for a year, when, vexed at the 
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annoyances he had to suffer at the hands of Qisim, who certainly possessed 
little tact, if any, he left his post and proceeded over G’horig’ hat to Court. 
Qasim therefore sent Sayyid Hakim, an imperial officer, and Sayyid Aba 
Bakr with 10 to 12000 horse and foot and 400 large ships to Hajo, and 
ordered them to invade Asim. ‘They waited in Hajo for the end of the 
rains, marched three or four stages into Asim, when they were totally de- 
stroyed by the Asamese ina night attack. As this disaster was caused by 
the shortsightedness of Qasim Khan, he was deposed from his office as 
governor of Bengal, 

(Page GS.) Asam borders on Haéjo. As the Asamese exclude foreigners, 
the only information regarding the country that we possess, is derived from 
prisoners or some of those doggish Asamese who come to Hajo as traders. It 
is a large country, producing elephants and lignum aloes, which is called agar 
in Hindtstan, and also gold of inferior purity, which sells at half price. It 
borders on Khata (Chinese Tartary). The present king | A. H. 1047, or 1637, 
A. D.] is called Sarg Deo, and is an infidel who keeps one thousand elephants 
and one hundred thousand foot. The inhabitants shave the head, and clip 
off beard and whiskers. They eat every land and water animal. In looks 
they resemble the Qaraqylpaq (7) tribe. They are very black and loath- 
some to far and near. The chiefs travel on elephants or country ponies; but 
the army consists only of foot soldiers. ‘The fleet is large and well fitted 
out. The soldiers use bows and arrows and matchlocks, but do not come ‘up 
in courage to our soldiers, though they are very brave in naval engagements. 
On the march they quickly and dexterously fortify ther encampments 
with mud walls and bamboo palisades, and surround the whole with a ditch. 

It was mentioned above that Baldeo had fled to the king of Asam, 
whom he now persuaded to invade Hajo, offering his assistance under the 
condition that he was to be appointed governor of the province. The Asim 
Rajah agreed and sent Baldeo with an army towards Hajo. Profiting by 
the unsettledness arising from the removal of one governor and the arrival of 
another, Baldeo took Durang, which was owned by several zamindars of 
that district and lies about 10 kes from Hajo, on the south of the Brahma- 
putra, and continued his aggressions by force and persuasion, so that he soon 
saw himself at the head of 10 to 12000 men, both Asamese and Bangalis. 
The frontier thanah of the Asamése, therefore, which under the rule of 
Parichhat had been far off, was now much pushed forward, 

At the time of Khan Zaman, who acted as Governor of Bengal for his 
father Mahabat Khan, Baldeo continued his raids unopposed, and tok away 
Parganahs Liiki* and Bhaomanti, causing not only mvyeti distress in 
those districts themselves, but inflicting also severe losses on the empire, 


® Duar Liki is separated from Gwilpara by Parganah Habpig’ hat, and lies B, B.S, 
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_ beeause he afforded protection to the people when the tax-gatherers eame 
_ amongst them, and indirectly influenced the zamindars of other imperial 
districts to delay the customary payments. 

During the governorship of Qisim Khan several chiefs had been sent 
to these districts with 10 to 12000 soldiers armed with shields and swords. 
Such soldiers are called pdiks, and had before been in Hajo, and lived on the 
lands which the Bengal governors had given them as jagirs, being engaged 
either in cultivation or keeping up A*hedahs (enclosures for catehing wild 
elephants). But as these men had been remiss in forwarding elephants, 
Qasim Khan called the chiefs to Dhaka and imprisoned them for some time, 
after which he let them off on payment of a fine of 30,000 Rupees. The 
result was that Santosh Lashkar and Jairam Lashkar, who were the chiefs 
of the Paiks, fled to the Sargdeo Rajah of Asam, who provided for them, 
and thus attached them to his party. Again, when Islim Khin was ap- 
pointed to Bengal, Satrjit, the wicked Thanahdar of Pandi, made common 
cause with Baldeo, and instigated him to profit by the change of gover- 
nors and push forward. Baldeo thereupon collected an army of Asamese 
and Kochis, left Durang, and attacked 'Abdussalam, who was in charge of 
Koch Hajo and had been ordered to look after the khedahs. ‘Abdussalim 
reported matters to Ishim Khan and asked for reinforcements. 





= Ishim Khan, therefore, in the 9th year of Shahjahin’s reign (1st Jumada 

Ir, 1045 to Ist Jumada II,, 1046, or A. D. 1636), sent ‘Abdussalim’s bro- 
ther, Shaikh Muhiuddin, together with Muhammad Gahh Kambi, Mirzt Mu- 
‘ hammad Bukhari and other imperial Maneabdirs, as also Sayyid Zainul’abi- 
4 2 din, one of his own soldiers of merit,with LOOO horse, LOOO matchlockmen, part- 


ly imperial and partly belonging to his own contingent, and LO ghrabs and 
. “i nearly 200 kosahs and jalbahs,* all well provided and fitted out, to *Abdus- 


a” 


. saldm’s assistance. An officer was at the same time ordered to hasten to G'ho- 


Sy *% rig’ hat, and there collect boats, to convey the army and the baggage. The rainy 












At this 
5 “time Satrjit, the traitor, sent a message to ‘Abdussalim, stating that he had 
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1ah with superior forces, and he had fled to save at least the 
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They remained for one day and one night at the place of meeting, and hear- 
ing of Zainul'ibidin’s arrival, returned to Hajo. It was now resolved that 
‘Abdussalam should not leave Hajo; his brother Muhiuddin and Fazil Beg, 
an officer of Islam Khan, who commanded 300 horse and the same number 
of matchlockmen of the Khan's contingent, were to garrison the thanahs in 
the neighbourhood of Hajo, whilst Zain ul’abidin should push the ships as far 
as Srig’hit, where Asim begins, and try to keep the enemy at bay. Zain ul- 
‘sbidin, therefore, and Muhammad Calih, with imperial troops and soldiers 
belonging to Islam Khan's contingent, and many Zamindars and ships, marched 
forward, and met the enemy, who had advanced two kos beyond Panda, 
The Asamese at once left the two fortified camps which they had ereeted, and 
attacked the Imperialists. After a severe fight, they were dislodged and lost 
five guns, Zain ul’abidin destroyed their camps, and then marched quickly on 
to Srig’hat, where the Asamese had assembled in force. Fighting was at once 
renewed, and in one of the engagements a Phikan, t. ¢., an Asamese chief 
and commander of ten or twelve thousand men, was killed. Five large 
ships, which they call bachhdrvs, and several hosahs, 7. ¢., ships that have 
one mast,* were taken. On the following day also, the Asamese lost in an 
engagement 300 men, 12 bachhdris, and 40 kosahs. 

Islam Khan had in the meantime collected further reinforcements, and 
intended to take personally the command of the expedition. But on account 
of the great distance of Hajo from Jahangirnagar, where his presence was re- 
quired, he had to give up his plan, and therefore sent his own brother Mir Zain 
uddin, Allah Yar Khin, Muhammad Beg Abdakash, ‘Abdul Wahhab, Mir 
Qasim Samnani, Amirah Sdsin, Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari and others, with 
1500 horse, 4000 matchlockmen and bowmen of his own contingent to 
Hajo. Muhammad Zamin of Tahrin, who was Faujdar and Tuydldar of 
Silhat, was also ordered to join the detachment. As the Paiks had, in the 
meantime, joined the Asamese, which deprived the Hajo and Srig'hat corps 
of regular supplies, Iskim Khan shipped large stores of grain and had them 
conveyed by twenty-five war-kosalis belonging to Ma’¢ctim Zamindar,t who 
also took with him ammunition, weapons, and money. Klhiwajah Sher, 
Faujdar of Ghorig’ hit and lately appointed to the Faujdéri of Khelah, was 
ordered to join with his detachment Mir Husaini, a servant of the governor, 
who with 200 horse and 300 foot had gone to Koch Bihar to collect the 
peskkash, and then to move to Dhobri. ‘There they were to be jomed by 






* Yakchobah, pr. having ono pole or beam, one-masted (?), On pee: the 
term kosah was applied to such ships as are used to row war-ships. 
’ ‘The term ghrdb (o Lye) is looked upon by the author of the isidsnaael 
(I, p. 431) as a Bangalf term, 
+ Ma’gim Zamindir had also served in command of ships at the conqaest of 
High, in the beginning of 1042, A. H, 
5. u 
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Basbati ((s's?), zamindir of Patki and other districts (a relation of 
Parichhat, who exerted himself in behalf of the Imperialists), after which they 
should operate together with the Hajo army. 

Before the provisions came up, "Abdussalim had hastened to Srig*hat, 
in order to induce Sayyid Zain ul’abidin who was stationed there, to come 
with him to Hajo; for the river had receded for two or three kos from Fort 
Hijo, and mutual succour was rendered impossible, The Sayyid at first 
refused to come; but at the urgent request of ‘Abdussalam he at last agreed, . 
put the ships in charge of Muhammad Cualih Kamba, Satzrjit, and Majlis 
Bayazid, ruler of Sirkar Fathabiad near Dhaka, and left several) behmd, No 
Sooner had he left than the enemy with nearly 500 ships attacked at night 

‘ the imperial fleet, The scoundrel Satrjit, who had been the cause of the 
attack, took the first opportunity to retire with his ships, and several others 
followed him from fear; nor would he return, when Calih sent his sons 
to him to induce him to do his duty. The imperialists were defeated: Calih 
was killed, Bayazid was made prisoner, and the fleet fell into the hands of 
the enemies. Satrjit, moreover, on his flight, fell in with a number of ships 
which brought provisions to the army, and persuaded them to return. 

Baldeo, thereupon, with his Asamese and Kochi troops, left Srig"hat 
and Pandii, and marched towards Hajo, which he besieged, successfully . 
eutting off all supplies. ‘'Abdussalim, Shaikh Muhiuddin, and Sayyid Zain 
nl’4bidin were thus forced to have recourse to sallies, during whieh they 
destroyed some of his stockades. From want of provisions, the delay of 
reinforcements, and the superior number of the enemies, "Abdussalam accepted 
an offer of peace, and went with his brother to the hostile camp. He was, 
however, immediately imprisoned and sent to Asim. Sayyid Zain ul’abidin 
with the rest of the men tried bravely to force his way through the enemies ; 
but they were all cut up. | 

The corps commanded by Mir Zain uddin ‘Ali, Allah Yar, and Muham- 
mad Zamin Tabrani had, in the mean time, left the banks of the 

f ‘Brahméputra, and attacked Chandr Nardin, son of Parichhat. Chandr 

4 Narain had at first lived in Parganah Solmari, which belongs to the 

ss Dak’*hinkol, the district south of the Brahmaputra, on the right® banks 

-. of the river. But as most parts of the Dak’hinkol had been given 

—s to Satrjit as ¢uyt?, the latter had sent Gopinit’h, his brother's son, - 

ot ae: as thinahdér and collector to Parganah Karibdri. The inhabitants q 

of the Parganah, in consequence of Gopinith’s oppressions, had called 

hand "Nagin; and Gopinat’h, unable to resist him, had withdrawn, 

-__- Ghandr Narain had in # short time collected an army of Gor 7000 Asamese = 

- @ We would say the left bank, Tho Persians do not look as we do to the mouth = 

ofa river in spoaking of the right and left banks, bat they look to the source, or 

 bdldrttyah (&35)YL), i. ¢., against the current. atte noe earls (: | 
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and Kovchis, and established himself at Mauza’ Matlah,* which belongs to 
Karibari, where he erected a fortified camp near the Brahmaputra, at a place 
full of jungle. The imperialists, on the LOth-Sha’ban of the 10th year [1046, 
A. H.], came from the Uttarkol, the left [right] bank of the Brahmaputra, 
and arrived in rapid marches opposite to Karibiri. They crossed the river, and 
resolved next day to attack Chandr Nardin. But the latter used the respite 
thus afforded him, fled from Karibiri, and retreated to Parganah Solmari, 
where he had stayed before. The imperialists, next day, received the sub- 
mission of the chiefs of Karibiyi, both of paiks and ryots, levelled the forti- 
fications erected by Chandr Nardin, and cut down the jungle round about the 
stockades. Jalal, a relation of the zamindar Ma'cim, was left here with 400 
matchlockmen and paiks as garrison. 

The imperialists now returned across the Brahméputra, and entered 
Parganah Mardangi, which belongs to the Dak‘hinkol. The chief of the 
district had also the name of Parichhat, and was father-in-law to Chandr 
Nardin. By promises and threats they succeeded in getting him to come to 
the camp. About the same time the zamindar of Solmari also, who from 
fear of Chandr Narain had fled to K'hont’hag’hit, joined the imperialists, 
They then marched to Dhobri, where they fell in with the traitor Satrjit and 
the convoy ships which he had managed to detain, As they had heard of 
Satrjit’s treachery, and orders had in the meantime arrived from Islim Khan 
to seize him, they secured him and sent him on the Dhaka, 

This Satrjit was the son of Mukindra, zamindar of Bosnah, which lies 
three stages from Dhaka ‘on this side.” Shaikh "Alauddin, when Governor 
[under Jahangir] of Bengal, had sent him along with the army which then 
invaded Hajo; and as he distinguished himself in the war, he had, after the 
conquest of the country and the return of the army, been appomted Thanah- 
dar of Pandti and Gauhatti, where, chiefly through his numerous dependants, 
he had obtained the friendship of the Asamese, and had also, by his influence 
as zamindar of Bosnah, become quite intimate with the chiefsof Koch. The 
governors of Bengal who succeeded Shaikh ‘Alauddin, had often called him ; 
but he made for ever excuses and neither paid his respects, nor did he send 


the customary peshkash. When, however, Islam Khin was made governor, 


he found that subterfuges availed nothing, and calling his son, who was in 
Jahangirnagar, to take his place, he paid his respects to the governor, and 
was ordered to join the corps under Shaikh Muhiuddin. But he was a 
traitor, and kept on friendly terms with the Asim Rajah and Baldeo, Pari- 
ehhat’s brother, and not only furnished them with information, by duced 


“s _ many zamindars to rebel. He now met with his deserts, and was imprisoned 


in Jahaingirnagar and executed. 
—# alie ; if this be no mistake for 4Liis, Hatsilah. The initial Aé in MAP..at, 


naman nymitm, and the sf is a more horizontal stroke, 
: bia <i * * a ¥ +s x . , 
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The unhappy fate of"Abdussalam emboldened the Asamese and Kochis 
to advance with 12000 foot}50 war-sloops, and many kosahks to Jogig’hopah, 
which is a long hill situated opposite to the confluence of the Banas and 
Brahmiputra [near Gwilpira], where, protected by dense jungle, they hoped 
to check the imperialists. They had erected a strong fort, and had mado 
another opposite to it at a place called Hirahpiir, on the other side of the 
Brahmiputra. Jogig’hopah was garrisoned with 3000 foot ; the other por- 
tion of the army was located at Hirahpur, whilst the fleet anchored between 
the two forts. The imperialists now left Dhobri, and came to the Khinpir 
River, which flows from K’hont’hag'hat into the Brahmaputra, and crossed it. 
Basbati, who with the zamindars and the footmen was employed to cut down 
the jungle and prepare a road for the army, here reported that the enemies were 
in sight, and Zain uddin ‘Ali and Allah Yar gave him 3000 matchlockmen, 
‘and told him to drive away the enemy. At the first attack, the Asamese 
ran away and were pursued for six kos. Next day, the imperialists came to 
Jogig’hopah. After several fights, the enemies again withdrew, and the im- 
perialists crossed the Bands. It was at this time that Chandr Nardin perish- - 
ed, and received the reward for his disloyalty. As he had been the cause of 
the defection of the Dak’hinkol, Muhammad Zaman was immediately sent 
there with 1000 horse and 4000 foot, to clear the country : if the zamindars 
submitted, they were to be sent to the army to serve; if not, they were to 
bekilled. This Muhammad Zaman did in a short time, and the Dak’hinkol 
being clear of the enemy, he returned with his corps to head quarters. ‘The 
whole army then marched to Chandankot. On their way, they received a 
letter from Utam Nariin, son of Sardabar, zamindir of Budhnagar, in 
which it was said that Baldeo had arrived with 3000 Kochis and Asamese in 
_ Budhnagar, and that the zamindar, unable to oppose him, had crossed the 
Banis and gone to K’hont’hag*hit, from where he wished to join the im- 
perial camp. Muhammad Zaman with a strong detachment was ordered to 
“march against Baldeo, accompanied by U'tam Nariin, who had just come 
-and was thoroughly acquainted with the country. The principal part of the 
army remained at Chandankot. Muhammad Zaman now crossed the Pomari 
River, took a stockade which the enemy had erected on its banks, and mareh- 
ed upon Budbnagar. Baldeo, in the meantime, had deserted the strong 
encampment he had thrown up at Budhnagar, and had withdrawn to Choth- . 
_ ri, a zamindéri which also belongs to Sardabar, where he erected several 
> forts n the en at the foot of the hills. _ The Srinene therefore, Baldco's | 





1 into pees Baldeo Poe advanced from Chot'hri, havi 
rig’hat | see Diss reinforcements which increased his army t 
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tant from Bishnptir, whilst he himself with the greater part of his army 
remained encamped at the distance of about a kos, protected by rising ground, 
a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. He made several night attacks, 
and by throwing up palisades in front of the imperialists succeeded in 
reducing them to great straits. After some time, the Sarg Deo, who was 
at Pind, in consequence of a letter received from Baldeo, sent his son-in-law 
to him with nearly 20,000 Asamese, who were ordered to march on Chan- 
dankot. 

As the rains had in the meantime decreased, the army of Islim left its 
encampment at Chandankot, and marched on to Bishnpur. Baldeo determined 
to do something before both hostile corps should effect a junction; and on 
the night between Friday and Saturday, 20th Jumada IL., of the 11th year 
of the present reign [i. ¢. 20th Jumada I1., 1047, or 31st October, 1637], he 
ordered some of his men on this side of the Kalipini to attack the imperialists 
at mght. The result was that they carried two stockades which had not 
been quite finished. Next morning, Muhammad Zaman took at onee the 
offensive, and leaving a paiy behind to protect his stockades, he attacked 
the works of the enemies. The first were immediately taken by storm, and 
the imperialists in pursuing the Asamese entered with them into the second 
line of their defences, and killed a good number. Even here the enemies 
gave way, and the victors had arrived at their third line of fortifications. 
Before noon, 15 stockades were taken, and more than 4000 Asamese killed. 
Several chiefs also, who held commands of about 5 to GOOO were killed, and 
three of them were brought in prisoners. Many guns, matchlocks, and other 
weapons fell into the hands of the vietors. All stockades on this side of the 
river were burnt down, The defeated enemies fell back on Baldeo, and the 
imperialists thought it best to march as soon as possible on Bishnpur. 

On the 12th Rajab [2lst November, 1637], the whole army was divided 
a into three corps, and marched against Baldeo, whose position they attacked 

from three points. The enemies soon fled on all sides. A very large num- 
ber was killed. The son-in-law of the Asam Rajah was taken captive, and 
was afterwards, together with all other captives, executed. Up to the end 
* of the day, every Asamese found in the jungles was killed. The shattered 
remnants of the enemies withdrew to Srighat and Panda, where the Rajah 

was with the heavy baggage and the fleet. Baldeo escaped to Durang. 
After this victory, the imperial forces marched against Panda and 
. Srig*hat, and arrived on the 24th Rajab | 4rd December, 1637] near Akyah 
i. Pahari (cs. jleg 4251, 2). The commander next morning sent three detachments 
up the tin to take the outworks (sarkob) ; Muhammad Beg“Abakash, Mir 
“Muhammad Qisim Samnani, Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari, and other impe- 
Hall es attacked the works at the foot of the hill, whilst the com- 
man self with Allah Yar and Muhammad Zaman followed in the rear. 
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The enemies commenced immediately a cannonade, which did, however, no ' 


damage whatever. The outworks on the top of the hill were taken. The 
imperial fleet at the same time engaged the hostile ships, and scattered them. 
Many Asamese were killed. Sric’hit was now attacked, Allah Yar and 
Muhammad Zaman came up, surrounded the forts, and drove away the 
enemies. The sailors, in the meantime, directed all ghrdbs and kosahs to- 
wards Pandu, and engaged the enemies who guarded Pandit on the other 
side of the river. Here also the flight soon became general, and Ma’eim 
zamindir did much damage with his ships among the enemies, many of whom 
threw themselves from their ships and met with their death in the waves. 
Nearly 500 war-sloops and 300 guns fell into the hands of the victors, and 
in a short time no enemy was to be seen. n 

The whole of Koch Hajo was thus cleared of the Asamese, and was 
again, as before, annexed to the empire. 

The conquest was completed by the taking of Fort Kajli, which lies on 
the Brahmaputra. The fort is surrounded on three sides by hills, through 
which a large river [the Kulang River] breaks @bat flows into the Brahmapu- 
tra. As itis the place where Asim proper commences, it was held by 
several Asamese chiefs. A detachment was sent to Durang to hunt down 
Baldeo, and the fleet was ordered to sail to Kajli. The hostile garrison fled 
also here; the imperialists crossed the rivér, and took possession of the fort. 

A garrison of 1000 horse, 3000 matchlockmen, 2000 paiks, and several 
zamindars, were ordered to guard the place. 

. __- Baldeo, in course of time, was reduced to great straits. He fled to 
Singri, an Asamese town between the hills and the Brahm4putra, and oon 
after perished miserably with his two sons. 

es During the next three months the whole district was pacified; the 

es zamindars made their submission, and the country received a financial 

: | settlement. Gawa4hatti, which had formerly been an important town, became 

rs head quarters, and the commanders remained here during the rainy season. — 

sie o>. His Majesty [Shahjaban], in recognition of the services of the army 

teed Islim Khan, who had been a commander of 5000, 5000 horse, 

- (8000 duaspah sihaspah troopers, to a command of 5000, 5000 horse, 4000 
ctu duaspah sihaspaks; Allah Yar Khan received an increase of 500, 200 horse, | 
= mid and was now a commander of 3000, 2000 horse; Muhammad Zamaén was es 
made a commander of 2000, 1800 horse; and Mir Zainuddin ‘Ali, a com-— - 
~-mander of 1000, 200 horse, with the title of Sayddat Khan. Rahman Yar 3 
eae Wabhab also were promoted, ee ee 

sar ily Me NurMlah of Harit was appointed Thinahdar of Koch Hijo, wit ie tes 

= eee nd of 8000, 2500 horse. (Padishahnimah, 11., 94). 
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Having completed the extracts from the Pddishdhnémah, I now pro- 

' ceed to the Fathiyahi'Ibriyah. Ido not intend to give a translation of 

the whole book, but shall in general content myself with a detailed analysis, 

whe and a comparison with the 'Alamgirndmah. Of the more interesting chapters 

: and passages, however, the analysis will be found to approach a translation. 

The subjugation of Koch Hajo and Kamrip by the imperialists in 1637 
appears to have been thorough. At least ave have no information of new 
troubles having broken out till A. H. 1068, or A. D. 1658, when Shahjahan 
fell sick, and the wars of succession followed. In that year, the Faujdir of 
Kamrtp and Hajo was Mir Lutfullah of Shiraz. The government of Bengal 
had for several years been in the hands of Prince Shuja’, who had now col- 
lected the whole Bengal corps to oppose his brothers. From the frontier- 
districts, especially, the imperial detachments appear to have been entirely 
withdrawn ; for no sooner had the emperor's sickness beecme known than 
Bhim Narain, Rajah of Koch Bihar, made raids into G'horag’hat, carry- 
ing off a great number of imperial subjects, men and women. He also sent 
his vazir Bhawanat’h*® with"an army into Kamriip. Jaidhaj Singh also, 
Rajah of Asim, thought circumstances favorable, and unwilling to allow 
the Kochis to recover territories which they formerly had held, he marched 
with a large army, accompanied by a namerous fleet, into Kamrip. Mir kutf- 
ullah, seeing himself thus attacked from two sides, and having no troops to 
check the invaders, took his ships, and withdrew to Dhaké. The Kochis 
again, unable to oppose the Asamese, retreated, and the whole province was 
at the mercy of the Asam Rajah, who even annexed part of the Parganah 
Karibari, Hatsilah being as formerly their most advanced thanah. 

For three years nearly did the Asamese remain in undisturbed possession 
of the newly annexed territory, when after the flight of Prince Shuja’ to 
Arakan, in Ramazin of Aurangzib’s third year, [7% e. Ramazan, 1070, or 
June, 1659], KhinKhanan Mir Jumlah, governor of Bengal, occupied 
a dabienaber It was immediately after this event, says the author of the 
‘Alamgirndmah, (p. 680) that Jaidha) Singh sent a vakil to Mir Jumlah, 
stating that he had taken possession of the imperial lands for no other reasons 
but to keep out the Kochis ; he was now prepared to hand them again over 
to any officer whom the governor might send to him. The statement found 
favor; Mir Jumlah rewarded the vakil with a kKhalat, and Rashid Khan, 
Sayyid Naciruddin Khan, Sayyid Salar Khan, Achar Khan, and others, were 
ordered t receive back the imperial lands. Bhim Narain also sent at this 
time a vakil, in order to ask the governor’s pardon for his want of loyalty 
and open rebellion ; but Mir Jumlah would listen to no excuse, imprisoned 





® So tho Fathiyah i'Ibriyah. The * A lamgirndmah has, perhaps correctly, Bho- 
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the vakil, and ordered Rajah Subhan Singh Bundelah*® with an imperial 
corps and Mirza Beg, one of his own officers, with 1000 horse, to occupy 
- Koch Bihar. 

As soon as the Asamese heard of the approach of Rashid Khan, they 
withdrew from Karibéri and the neighbouring places, and returned at: last 
beyond the Banas river [opposite Gwalpéra]. Rashid Khan thought their 
sudden retreat to be a snare, and wefused to advance beyond four stages from 
Jahingirnagar ; but on receiving further supplies under Sayyid Yiisuf, who 
during Shuji’s government had been Faujdar of Karibari, he occupied that 
Parganah, and soon after took possession of Rangimati. Here he remaimed, 
and reported to the governor that the Asamese were making extensive 
preparations to recover the lost territory. 

Subhan Singh in the meantime advanced to Yak Duar; but seeing 
that Rashid Khin did not press forward, he, too, remained where he was, 
especially as the rains had set in, and sent discouraging reports to the go- 
vernor. By ‘ Duir’ a fortified gateway is meant, built of mortar and bricks, 
which stands upon a broad 4/, or raised road,+ ‘mostly overgrown with trees, 
and surrounded by deep and broad ditthes and jungle, where the treacherous 
inhabitants of these districts use to hide. 

The governor saw that matters could no longer be left in the hands of 
his officers, and on obtaining the necessary orders from court, he prepared 
himself to invade Koch Bihar and Asam. 


The Conquest of Koch Bihdr in 1661. 

On the 18th Rabi’ L., 1072 [1st November, 1661, A. D.], the fourth year | 
of Aurangzib’s reign, the Nawab [Mir Jumlah] started from Jahdngirnagar, 
leaving [htishim Khan in Khizrpir to protect the capital. Mukhli¢ Khan 
garrisoned Akbarnagar (Rajmahall), and all financial matters were left to Bha- 

* The Bibl. Indica Edition of the "Alamgirnimah mnuat be used with care, as tho 
proper fiames are mostly all wrong. Thus on p. 679, dle 2. should be alia; p, 
680, U=* should be eS; p. 681 and in the whole narrative, finil=~ should be 
Kirn sla wa £7 Aghar Khan is also doubtful, the correct spelling being perhaps 
wl ( +), Ighyr Khan. On p, 690, for AU es and esy¢s read the same forms 

with b; p. 692, read (16 for en 5 P- 693, segs for sologss : p. 694 GUL es 
for aleSi5ze8 ; p 696 pil6,S G for gilg,SU 5 Do., 54g for azily sop. 700, gil) for - 
gl 5 P. 703, <Aa 50 for oiy9,S0 ; Do, y,d9q for toon ; p. 718 345 dae for 


he UG di, wis yyi< for wl& jptke: pp. 720, 721, La .— for lam ; p. 722, aldy for 







“a ayy + p. 727, WS for suls . These are only mistakes in proper nouns. == 


_ + Abulfazl thinks that the raised roads, or dls, in Bengal, have given rise to the 
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goti Dis, the Diwan, and to Khwajah Bhagwant Das; Mir Ghazi was ap- 
pointed Bakhshi and Waqi’abnawis, and Muhammad Muqim commanded 
the fleet. The Nawab first marched to Baritalah (4 (3,)," the harem and _ 
the heavy baggage having been sent vid G'hordg'hat. Now three roads lead 
to Koch Bihar, two from his Majesty's empire, and a third vid Morang 
(Ki50), Of the former two, the first is known as the Yak Duar; and if the 
Duir be forced, there would be no further obstacles, and the army might 
proceed to the town of Koch Bihar. The second is known as the K'hont/ha- 
g’hat roadt. It passes near Rangamati, and is a narrow road intersected 
by many nilahs. To both sides of the a/, or embankment, there is dense 
jungle up to the town of Koch Bihar. But there was still another road, 
along an @/ much lower than the others, and surrounded by dense bamboo 
shrubs ; and as the Rajah thought the road impracticable for an army, he 
had not guarded it. For this reason the Nawab determined to go by this 
road, and ordered the fleet to anchor in the nalah which flows from Sirkar 
G’horig’hat into the Grahmaputra. 

On the last day of Rabi IL. [12th December, 1661), Rajah Subhan 
Singh joined the Nawab. 

On the Ist Jumada I. [18th December, 1661], the Nawab arrived at 
the foot of the a/. A few enemies were there, but they dispersed on his 
approach. On the next day, the army went along the a/, the Nawab himself 
being continually on horseback, The march was difficult, and the elephants 
and the footmen had continually to cut a road through the jungle. Ata 
place three stages from Koch Bihar it was reported that the Rajah had fled 

_to Bhitant (Bhootan), ‘The army also crossed here a river, which was said 
to be bottomless. 

On the 6th Juméda I., the army stood before Koch Bihar, and on the * 
next day [19th December, 1661], the Nawab entered the town, The azdn, © 
or call to prayer, was chanted by Gadr Mir Muhammad Qulih im the 
Rajah's palace. 

The kingdom of Koch Bihar extends from Parganah Bhetarband, 
S which belongs to his Majesty's empire,” to Patgagw{ near the frontier of 


sie ~e «“ The frontior of the empire.” ’Alomgirndmah, Baritalah lies near Chilmart, 
=. near the right bank of the Brahméputra, opposite to Hatsilah in Parganah Karibayi. 
b ca ie + The Bibl, Indica Edition of the "Alunwirndmeah has G"hordg’ haf, but gives the 
correct reading in a footnote. 










st The printed edition has Pdpgdon, the MS. Pdtgdon. Pétgionin the north of the 
Rangpér District appears to be meant. #. 











The *Alamgéradmah (p. 691) has the following— Pyke 

| The length of Koch Bibar is 55 statute (jarib¢) kos, and the breadth 50.¢«* 

* . Whatever of the country lies within the tand, is called ‘ Bhetarband.’ One large and 

_* two small rivers s enter the ‘ band,;’ and these, together with such rivera ns come from = 
PS ee z | | 
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the Ieingdoy of Motang, It is S2-etetute Bur longs ‘The breadth: thom the ? 
Parganah of ‘Tajhat, which belongs to the empire, to Ptsakarptr ( wiS22), 
near Khonthae'hit, is 50 kos. The mountains of Bhitant, which are 

inhabited by the Bhiitiahs, produce Tangan horses, Bhiitiah cloth, Pari,* and ' 
musk, Koch Bihar is well-known for its excellent water, mildness of the 
climate, its fresh vegetation and flowers. Oranges are plentiful, as also other 
fruits and vegetables. If properly administrated, the country might yield a 

revenue of Slacs of rupees. The inhabitants, since ancient times, are the » 
Meech and Koch tribes. The Rajah belongs to the Mech. He coins gold 
muhurs and Nariin rupees. The zamindars of India esteem the Koch Bihar 
Rajahs, and believe that they trace their descent from Rajahs who reigned 

there before the arrival of the Muhammadans in India. 

Bhim Narain was a noble, mighty king, powerful, and fond of company. 

He never took his lip from the edge of the bowl, nor his hand from the — 
flagon ; he was continually sur rounded by singing women, and was so addicted 
to the pleasures of the harem, that he did not look after his kingdom. His 
silks is regal, has a ghusulkhanah,t+ a darshan, private rooms, accommoda- 


other sides, flow into the Sankes, Outside the ‘band’ are 5 chaklahs, containing 75 
paryvanahs ; i and within the ‘band’ there aro 12 parganahs. The revenue of the tee 
kingdom is’ nearly 10 lacs of Rupees. . 

* The printed edition has (¢,9 pari, the MS. (5, sari. The 'Alamgirndmah 


says (p. 690) that ‘ pari’ is a kind of thick cloth with long threads ( pursddr, like coarae 
plush), woven on strings, aud is used for carpets. “Another woollon stuff is called 
A962, plat.” The last is very likely a mistake for the bhdtiah cloth mentioned in the 


text. 
+ The word ghusulkhdnah, as is well known, means now-a-day a bath-room, or a 
_— closet, or both, At the Dihli court it had a particular meaning, os will be seen from 
a rs _ the following extracts. The Bohdri'Ajam says—** It is said that Sher Shih, when 
ial | emperor of Dihlf, appointed a room in the Palace where he used to sit after his bath, 
in order to have his curls dried. (This, by the way, is the only historical statement 
2 . which ascribes curls [gesudn] to Sher Shih.) When Akbar came to the throne, he 
~ ealled that room Diwan ikhde, Khan Arai says that ho had heard that the grandees 
in old: times used to sit on coming to pay their respects; but when Akbar came to the 
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—* th one, ho disapproved of it. He could not, however, doaway with the custom, and built 4 
ara house where le took his bath, but put on that account no carpets on the ground, so pag! 
ey a that. n the Amirs came in, they had to stand. And from hia time, the grandes 7 


s 1 presenting roports, &c., have been accustomed to stand. Now the room was called © ie 2 
) nak, and though the bath was in course of time abolished, tho ai «ie 
” Yi - fod. 
1 thie Padishdhndmah (11, p- 229) we seo that Shéhjahén wished! to cha ur no he 
“‘#he name from ghusulkhdnah ta pee 088 ( kid: bat tho old name remained. 
‘Berni ar (Onlotia edition I, p 800) calls eee a 
saga cca: implies, is t 
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} tions for the harem, for servants, baths and fountains, and a garden. In the 
town there are flowerbeds in the streets, and trees to both sides of them. 
The people use the sword, firelock, and arrows, as weapons. The arrows 
are generally* poisoned ; their mere touch is fatal. Some of the inhabitants 
are enchanters ; they read formulas upon water, and give it tlie wounded to 
drink, who then recover. The men and the women are rarely good looking. 

_As the people, a day before the army arrived, had fled, the Nawab 
strictly forbade plundering ; and a few soldiers, having gone marauding and 
brought home a cow, or a goat, or a few plantains, were marched through the 
eamp and the town with an arrow stuck through their noses, and the stolen 
things suspended from their necks. This encouraged the inhabitants, and 
they returned to their homes. 

The son of the Rajah® about this time fled from his father, and waited 
on the Nawab, and became a Muhammadan. 

Isfandiir Beg, son of the late [lah Yar Khan, was ordered to Morang to 
capture Bhawandét’h, the Raéjah’s vazir. Farhad Klan also was sent there 
by another route. Rizi Quli Beg Abikash, a companion of ,Isfandiar, 
captured the vazir and brought him in fettered, as also his wife and child. 
According to orders, the Yak Duir was levelled with the ground, and by 
cutting down the trees for about a hundred yards, an open space was made. 
106 guns, 145 zambdraks, 11 ramchangis, 123 matchlocks, and much material 
and baggage, were seized. The artillery stores were forwarded to Juhdangir- 
nagar. Of the other things Muhammad “Abid, the Barrack Master, took 
charge. A party was then sent to Kanthalbari at the foot of the Bhitant 
Hills, where the Rajah concealed himself; but the Rajah withdrew to the 
summit of the mountains. Only an elephant, feveral horses, and cow ear- 
riages, and a Bhitiah, were brought back. The Bhatiah begged hard for his 

~ jife, and promised to take a letter to the Rajah of Bhitant, whose name ts 
Dharmrajah, and who is over one hundred and twenty years old. He is an 
ascetic, eats only plantains, drinks only milk, and indulges in no pleasures what- 


~* ever, He is famous for his justice, and rules overa large people. The prisoner 
a also told us that a river runs through his kingdom, not very broad, but very 
 # The "Mlangirndmah calls him Bisho Narain, and says that Bhim Nardin from 

Ls distrust bad always kept him under surveillance (p. 655). 


‘For Afech, the Bibl. Indica edition of that work has Mash ( ). “The inhabi- 


tanta of Koch Bihar belong to two tribes, the Mech and the Bihur tribes, The former 
live within the ‘ band,’ the Bihars without it, In fact the name Koch Bildr has a 
<a reference: to this tribe; even Asim is somotimes called * Roch Asém.’ The people 
| o are very ugly, both men and women; they look like Qalmifigs, und hav a stec! bine 
/ omplexion, Some are fair, Among the Meches white people are found, This tribe 
urnishes ag urists and soldiers’ (pp. 692, 693). : 
The ak Ss fi ‘'Alamgirndmah also is deseribed as an effeminate wolnpRenrys 
wi | in the hands of his vazir ‘ Bholdvath.’ 
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rapid and deep; and a chain passes over the water, fhe ends of which are 
fastened to opposite rocks. Above this chain there is another, the distance 
i between the two being the height of aman. People crdss the river by walk- 
; ing along the lower chain and supporting themselves by seizing the upper 
— one ; even horses and burdens are made to cross the river on the chain. I ean- 
not vouch for the truth of the Bhiitiah’s story. The man looked very 
= fair, was strongly built, and had long, light brownish hair, hanging over. the 
“shoulders. His only dress was a white cloth which covered his private , 
parts. Their langage is ‘related to that of the Kochis. The Nawab now 
sent the man with a letter to the Dharmrajah, asking him to seize and send 
. Bhim Narain to him, or at least drive him from his hills. The man brought 
at last an answer, in which the Dharmrajah excused himself by saying that 
he had not called Dhim Narain ; but as he had come unasked, he could not 
well drive away a guest, 

The Nawab had no time to lose, overlooked the impertinence, and 
prepared himself to invade Asém. 

Koch Kihér was thus annexed. The name of the town was changed : 
to “Alaingirnagar. Asfandiar Beg received from his Majesty the title of 
Khan, and was to officiate as Faujdar of the country till the arrival of ‘Askar 
Khan, who had been appointed to that office. Isfandiir remained in Koch - 
Bihar with 400 horse of his own contingent, and L000 Imperial matchlock- 

ss men; Qazi Samii Shuja’i* was made Diwan; Mir ‘Abdurrazziqg and Khwajah 
Se eras Dis Mancabdar were made Amins. 
The Nawab after a stay of sixteen days started for Asim. 
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. The Conquest of A’sa’m. 


- The Nawab left Koch Bihar on the 23d Jumada I., [4th January, 1662],+ 
and marched over K’hontbaghit into Asam. Everywhere there were dense 
Por, jungles. When he arrived at Rangaméti, Rashid Khan joined him. The 
7 zamindirs of the district, who believed the conquest impossible, could not be 
trusted, and the Nawab had for carriage and guides solely to depend on his 
S Y own exertions. Dilir Khan was appointed Aardwal (vanguard) ; and he and 
a Mir Murtaz., the Daroghah of the Artillery park, had to look after the 
i roads In consequence of the jungles and the numerous nalahs, which 











Fe - I. ¢. Qazi Sams, who had been in the service of Prince Shuja’. The Bibl. Indica : 

Edition of Kadi Khén calla him Qazi Timir, evidently on the authority of bad MSS, ae 

| "ee samainegg Khafi Khan is an untrustworthy historian. : 
The “ rebellious’ prmees of the Dibli house receive nick names at the hands of, ms : 

the historias. Déra SWikoh, i. ¢, ‘one who has the dignity of Darius, is called = te 

Dard be Shikoh, the undignified Déra ; Prince Shoja’, i. e., ‘the cata isalwapa called » JA 

| x seh raji > ‘the recreant.’ Shahrydr, Jahingir’s son, who - timed himself at | Re 
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ae my The ; nicknamed ‘ Nashudani, or ‘ good-for-nothing.” 
. et 30 "Alamglradma (p. 694) snye that the reached the Be 
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however were mostly shallow, the daily progress was not more than 2 
or 2} kos. The fatigues which the men had to undergo defy all descrip- 
tion, The grass and the reeds especially were annoying to men and animals. 

At last, on the 9th Juméda IT., [20th January, 1662], they reached and 
took possession of Fort Jogig’hopah*® [opposite Gwalpara)], which belongs 
to Kamrip. The enemies had fled without striking a blow. ‘Atéaullah,a 
servant ‘of the Nawab, was left here as Thénahdar. It is a high and large 
fort on the Brahmaputra. Near it the enemies had fora short distaneé 
dug many holes in the ground for the horses to fall into, and pointed pieces 
of bamboo (called in their language phdnjis) had been stuck m_ the 
holes. Behind the holes, for about half a shot’s distance, on even ground, 
they had made a ditch, and behind this ditch another one three yards 
dgep near the fort. The latter ditch was also full of pointed bamboos. 
This is the way how the Asamese fortify all their positions. They make 
their forts, like the Indian peasants, of mud. The Brahmaputra is south 
of the fort; and on the east a large river, called the Bands, flows past the 
mountain and joins the Brahméputra. To the north, the fort is guarded 
by a ditch, several mountains, and dense jungle. The writer nearly lost 
one his horses that had put its foot into one of the holes. 

A bridge of boats was made over the Bands. At the time of crossing, 
the guns of a boat fell into the river; so alsoa gun belonging to the 
Nawab, which shot ser balls (“,5,.~). The latter was after several 
days’ labour recovered. 

Naciruddin Khin, Yadgir Khan, and other Amirs crossed the Brahmé- 
putra, and marched along the other bank opposite to the army, whilst 
*Atdullah, one of the Nawib’s men, was left behind as commander of 
Jogig"hopah. 

On the 24th Jumdada IT. [4th February, 1662], the neighbourhood of 
¥ . Gawahatti was reached. Rashid Khan was sent off, to prevent the enemies 

is | from escaping to the north. But before he could reach, they had fled, and 

~ left the fort empty. 
< On the 25th Jumida II., the army reached Fort Srig’hat. The exits 
a - and entrances had all been closed with larve logs of wood driven into the 
Pa: ~ ground. Some the elephants pulled out, some Haji Muhammad Bagir of Isfa- 
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La hain, a servant of the Nawab, renowned for his strength. The Nawab entered 
and inspected the place, and then moved to Gawahatti,which lies a Aos further 
Sk” cones: ‘Fort Panda also, which lies on the other side of the river opposite to 


Srig’hat, was taken without fight. Yadgir Khan Uzbak killed, however, a 
Fa te ee Ya ee | : 3 


é ® The 'ATamairndmak (p. 696) says that Jogig hopah meana ‘ H ermit's Cave," and 
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bt Panch Ratan, also fortified, An island on the river — 
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3 so called from a Hindd Ascetic who had lived there.” On the, other side 
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large number of the retreating enemies. The garrison also of Fort Kajli, ? 


which lies 7 kos farther from Fort Pandi, had deserted the stronghold. 
Some zamburaks, matchlocks, and a quantity of gunpowder, were captured. 
Fort Srig’hat is bigger and higher than Fort Jogighopah. Fort Panda ; 
is about equal to Fort Srighit; Fort Kajli is not less important. Idol- 
temples devoted to Gaumuk’hiidebi and Lunichamari and Ismi’il J ogi, 
are upon the mountain near Fort Pandi. From the foot of the mountain 

to the top there is a stone staircase of more than 950 and less than 1000 ‘ 
steps. Fort Kajli lies near the very same ‘ Kajliban,’ which is mentioned 
in Hindi books. It is a place full of elephants. 

At this time Makardhaj,* Rajah of Durang, who is subject to the Rajah 
of Asim, came and paid his respects to the Nawab, presented an elephant, 
received a Ahal’a/, was promised protection, and was ordered to travel 
with the army. 


Muhammad Beg, a dependent of the Nawab, was made Faujdir of > 
Gawahatti, and Hasan Beg Zanganah, also a servant of the Nawab, was made 
Thainahdar of Kajli. 

1B 
After Rashid Khan had oceupied Rangamiti, before the Nawab had — 


left Khizrpur, the zamindars of Asam had sent an ambassador to Rashid 
Khin with insolent letters. Rashid sent the man to the Nawab, who 
told him in plain terms that if the Rajah of Asim would restore those 
lands which he had occupied and would send his daughter with a decent 
peshkash and also the guns and other things which he had carried off 
from Kamrip, and make a treaty and give his oath that he would in 
future desist from annoying the imperialists, the Nawab would give up the | 
expedition. Indeed the Nawab would have liked such an arrangement, and ~ 
would have contented himself with the cession of Kimrdap and a mode-. 
rate peskash, as he wished, after the rains were over, to invade Arakan ; 
for his Majesty had ordered him to send the children and the wives of 
_ Prince Shuja’ to court. But the Nawab resolved to settle in this year the 
affairs of Koch Bihar and Asam, and to go next year to Arakan, The 
ambassador to whom he had given the above answer, did not return; and 
after having waited some time at Gawihatti, on the 27th Jumida 1, the ; ¢ 
 Naw4b set out, and entered Asim Proper. Asamese warfare depends upon x 
e tricks and night attacks ; hence all guards were ordered to do chawke antes 
and with their horses saddled. | 
=: _ ‘The march was directed to Ghargéon, the capital of the Rajah, which i lies er 
on the othe sete d the Brahmaputra. First it was necessary to ta orb 
c Pad , ' as 
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“7 Chaitisfiaerads* At the place Bartinah® (8i3,2), which lies halfway between 
Gawahatti and Chamdlurah, the whole army crossed in two days the Brahma- 
putra on boats, on the Gth Rajab [15th February, 1662), A messenger, who 
had accompanied the former Asamese ambassador, came here into camp with 
an evasive answer. The Rajah of Diimuriah (42,<35), one of the subjects of 
the Rajah of Asim, sent his brother's son with an elephant to attend on the 
Rajah, begging the Nawab to excuse his absence as he was sick. His rela- 

* tion went with the camp, 

At this time Mirza Beg, the Bakhshi of the Nawab, was killed. He 
was stabbed by one of his soldiers; but though mortally wounded, he 


inflicted two sword-cuts on the man. Mirza Beg died during the night, . 


and the murderer was killed by Mirz4 Beg’s relations. 

_ At one of the stages, a tremendous storm took place, dyring which many 
ships were upset; large pieces of hail also fell, and many horses threw 
themselves into the river, The Asamese, thinking that Fort Chamdhurah 
would be, as it had been in former expeditions, the farthest point of the advance 
of the imperialists, had strengthened the fortifications of Simlahgar, which 
lies on the other side of the river, opposite to Chamdhurah. On the 11th 
Rajab [20th February, 1662], the army encamped at the foot of Simlahgar, 
so near the fort that a zamburak ball from the fort passed over the Nawab’s 
tent. Some of the Nawab's men wished to take the fort by climbing up ; 
but as this would have cost much human life, they were ordered not to do 
so, and a siege was commenced, 

Simlahgar is very strong and high. The inhabitants are as numerous 
as ants and locusts. ‘Two sides of the fort have walls with battlements, and 
guns are placed without break upon them. The guns are all manned. At 
the foot of the walls are a ditch and the customary holes with the phdnjis. 
On the south side, the fort ends in a hill extending for four s#os. The 

¥ . * 615,9, MMS. ad 4 - The ’Alamgirnimah docs not give the name, 

‘The name ‘ Bartinah’ is doubtful, and our modern maps do not help us to identify 


| the place where Mir Jumlah crossed for the left bank of the Brahmiputra. Chamdhua- 
ne rah lies opposite to Tezpur, the maps giving a Mahall Chamdboree and a place of tho 


same name, A Chamdhoreegaon I find marked on an island of the Brahmipntra, east 


of Yezpir, half way between Tezpur and the Kamakhya Tomple, 
he ts ‘Simlahgar (for which the Bibl. Indica Edition of Kha! Khan gives Biimgar) is 
a “not on our maps; but it cannot lie far from Tezpir, os it is said to lie opposite to 
> iy _Otasattharsh. After the Eoptuent of ape the Nawab neper the fort, and 










a5, 3 ) d ioe Bre Chamdara with a place of the samo name five miles from 
th be Thi lara correct ; but if eo, it is another Chamdara, because the 
Shamdurah opposi atseiphaoer be seen below, seven days’ marchos 











ee eR wall is’ near the eae about 8osAMlintent thomiie 8 ne 
niélah extends from the south of the fort, touching the southern bastion and 
from there flows westward. The army encamped on the banks of this nilah. 
Mahmud Beg distinguished himself by his alertness. Dilir Khan and ‘ 
Mir Murtaza were in advance, and threw up trenches within gun-shot 
distance from the fort. The big guns were sent to them; but as the walls 
of the fort were too wide, the guns made little impression on them. e 
commanders, however, carried their covered ways (s‘bah) close up to the wall, * + 
continually exposed to the fire of the enemies. In one night, a sally on 
the covered trenches was with difficulty repulsed. lh 


ILI. 
. The Conquest of Simlahgar. 


The attacking column moved forward in the night of the 15th Rajab, ie 
commanded by Dilir Khan. Adam Khan tells the author that Dilir’s elephant 
received twenty-five wounds. Farhid Khan and Aghar Khin were wounded, 
Dilir enters the fort, and Mir Murtaza opens the gate. The enemies fly. 
Mahmud Beg pursues them. <A good number of Musalman men and women 
were found, whom the enemies had forced to remain with them. | 3s 
The fall of Simlahgar broke the spirit of the hostile garrison of 
Chamdhurah. They fled. 
The Nawab entered Simlahgar on the 16th Rajab [26th February, 
1662], and was astonished to see the strength of the fortifications. He 
then encamped at Kulyabar CS). Much war material was taken. No 
marauding whatever was allowed ; im fact during the whole expedition, which 
lasted one year, the punishments inflicted on marauders were most severe. 
°. Sayyid Nagiruddin Khan was made Faujdar of Kulyabar; and Sayyid 
oe “hi Nisér,* and Rajah Kishn Singh garrisoned Chamdhurah, 
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ae a Victorious progress of the fleet. Arrival at Lak’higar. iy 
-. . The Nawab left Kulyabar on the 20th Rajab [2nd March, 1662]. : 
_ account of the hills along the banks of the Brahmaputra, the army had u 2 
march at some distance from the riveg, and was thus separated from the 
| * ips. It happened that, Ibn Husain for some important reason was away 
from the fleet with the army, when suddenly, after evening prayer, on the 
a at Rajab, 7 or 800 hostile ships attacked the fleet, which had just gnslisest. a" es 

M ur sere Hei Raetiindis end A Bog did their beet, Oe eee 24 

= H® cannonade lasted the whole night, a b 
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to assist the fleet. He arrived at the fi first watch of the morning at a nalah 

near the river and the fleet, and told his trumpeters to blow. This decided 
the. fate of the engagement. 300 or 400 ships, with a gun on each, were 
seized. The author was with the fleet. 

The next day the army again approached the river. 

The conquest of Simlahgar and the defeat of their fleet disheartened the 
Asamese, They withdrew to the hills, and trusted to surprises and night- 
attacks. 

The Nawab then reached Solahgar (54,0), where several Amirs 
came with letters from the Rajah—Amirs are called in Asamese Phikane 
( w5542 )—, and asked for peace, But it soon became evident that their 
object was to cause delay or a decrease in ees in which hope they 
were disappointed. 

On the 27th Rajab [Sth March, 1662), the Nawab reached Lak’ hrigar. 
Here eleven elephants of the Rajah were seized. A Brahman, an inhabitant 
of Dewalgion and spiritual guide of the Rajah, came to the camp ; 80 
did Yalnoli Phikan, who brought a panddén, a gold vessel, and two silver 





jars, 100 gold muhurs, and a submissive letter from the Rajah. But the 


letter was not deemed sincere, and a reply was sent that the Nawab would 
soon be in Ghargaon, where alone he would treat with the Rajah. 

 Lak'higar* lies at the confluence of the Dihing River with the Brahm4- 
putra. The Dihing comes from the mountains north of Ghargéon, and" he 
who goes to Ghargion travels along the southern banks of the Dihing. » 
Between the Dihing and the Brahmdéputra is a tract (85) which stretches 


to the mountains of Namrup, and is well cultivated. 


Ghargion itself lies on the Dik’ho Nalah, which 8 kos from the town 
joins the Dihing. It is very shallow, and the fleet was ordered to 
remain stationed at Lak'higar, in charge of Ibn Husain Dirogah, Jamil 
Khan, ’Ali Beg, Munawwar Khan, &c. The fleet consisted of 323 ships, viz., 


Carried forward.,...,. 280 

159 kosahs (S55) palils (dats) svcd oe ewaue ers tf 
45 jalbahs (4s) bhars (s64): esscsacaceses 1 
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{s ik opines lies on the confluence of the Dihing and the Brahmiputra. The 
g River, on Lieut, Wilcox’s Survey map, published in Vol. XVI Of the Asiatic 
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Ve 
The Conquest of Ghargéon. 

On the Ist Sha’bin, 1072 [12th March, L662 2\, the Nawab left Lak’ hi- P 
gar, crossed the nalah, and encamped at the Ndaosal, or arsenal, of the 
Rajah. Next day, they came to Dewalgdon, where the spiritual guide of 
the Rajah lives, crossed a nalah, the water of which reached up to the saddles 
of the horses, and encamped on the banks. An idol temple and a fine garden, J 
near the Dihing River, are the sights of Dewalgaon. There were plenty of 
orange trees, full of very large and unusually juicy oranges. They were sold 
in the camp at ten for a pice. ‘Ali Rizi Bee was made Thanahdar of 
Dewalgion. 

* Several Muhammadans of the place informed the Nawab that the Rajah 
kept a large number of Musalmans imprisoned, and had fled with his 
valuables to Namrip. 

On the 4th Sha’bin [15th March], the Nawab set out, and encamped at 
the village of Gajpir. Farhad Khan and Mir Sayyid Muhammad Diwan 
i tan, and other Amirs, were ordered to march quickly to Ghargaon, and seize 
upon the elephants and other property, which the Naw4éb had heard were 
still there. Anwar Beg, a servant of the Nawab, was made Thanahdar of e 
Gajpir. Four elephants were here also seized. 

* On the 5th Sha’ban, [16th March] the Nawab encamped at Taramhant 

» (co'4¢e,3), which is the name of the confluence of the Dik’ho and the Dihing, 

and made Nurullah, one of his servants, Thénahdar of Taramhani. He col- 

lected here much cattle. Muhammad Muqim was ordered to seize on Nam- 

dang,* a place between Taramhini and Ghargaon andanalah, which comes 
from the hill and passes it. 


Researches, forms with the Burior Lohit Branch the Majoli Island. Mr. Peal informs 
me that the Lohit is the old bed of tho Brahmapatra; the Dik'ho and the Disang fell 
into the Dihing, and the Majoli Island was joined to Muttok by anisthmus, On 
modern maps the name of Dihing is not used; the Lohit is looked upon as a branch, 
and the former Dihing branch is now called Brabmiputra, Onno map have I found 
‘Lak’ hogar, which circumstance may be duc to the shifting of the stream, Bat if it lay at 
: ‘the confinence of the modern Lohit and Brahméputra, it can scarcely be identical with . 
es “the Lockwa mentioned on p. 38; for the distance of the point of confluence from a 
is more than a geographical degree. Nor can I find the place Solahgar, . 
- which lies between Kulyaébar and Lak’ haga.’ 
Xo * Dewalgéon lies two miles N. E of the point where the Ladhiigarh crosses, the 
pare Al (or Alli, which seems to be the word now-a-days used in Asim). Gajp fir li lies = 
‘omiles from Jorhit, At Gajpir the Nawab was on the Sioni Al; he then peri of Ns 
te athe Bor Al, on which Taramhini must have been, Mr, Foster # ti round o =e 
* " af of the MSS. to Varah-hang ‘(us )Lay,3), which means ‘f feeding. gr . ts he 
d mm are constantly Ne in MSS., and Mr. Foster's cole oture » does 
Ee A, 0-vieioore, It is also sgelloent diet she hinf the Nawat 
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oy 
At every station the road was intersected by ndlahs; in fact they are so 
numerous, that I cannot mention each singly, 
On the 16th Sha’bin, [17th March, 1662] the Nawab entered Ghargion. 
He crossed the Dik’ho, and went eastward, and occupied the Rajah’s 





The next day many guns were recovered from the tanks into which the 


‘Rajah had thrown them before his flight; 82 elephants, and nearly three 


lacs of rupees in gold and silver, were also found. ‘The number of guns which 
were captured, from the starting of the expedition till the return, was 675, 
among them a large iron gun ()!o4F?,.42j5) ) the balls of which weighed 
3 mans; 1843 zambiraks; 1200 ramehangis ; and 6570 matchlocks ; 340 
mans of powder ; 1960 boxes with powder, in each box about 2 or 24 mans of 
powder ; 7828 shields ; a large quantity of saltpetre, iron, sulphur, and lead ; 
1000 and odd ships, many of which accommodated 80, 70, and 60 sailors. 
Unfortunately 123 bachhari ships, ike which no other existed inf the dock- 
yards at Ghargéon, were burned, some Asamese having set fire to 
the chhappars under which they were kept. About 173 store houses for 
rice were discovered, over which matchlockmen were placed as guards, each 
of the houses containing from ten to one thousand mans of rice, ‘These stores 
proved very useful, 


Vi. 
On Asam and its Inhabitants.* 


_ Asim isa wild and inaccessible country, cultivated only along the 
Brahmiputra, which flows through it from east to west. From Gawahatti 
to Sadiah (422) the distance is about 200 kos. The breadth from the hills, 
inhabited by the Miris, Michmis [Mishmis], Duflahs, and Landahs,+ up to the 


“ collects cattle,” and Mr. Foster tells me that according to the legends the Bor 
A) was expressly constructed to bring the Rajah’s milk from the feeding grounds to 
Ghargéon. 

Tho Nawdb then marches along the Bor Al, a magnificent road, to Namdang, 
for which the "Alamgirndmah (p. 719) has * Lamdang, and the Fathiyah, * Ramdang. 
The Namddng River flows into the Dik'ho, N. N. W.of Ghargaon, The distance of 
Nimding from the Binsgarh of Ghargdon is about ten miles. At the place where 
the Bor Al onters the Binsgarh, there is still a ruined fortified gateway, called the 
‘Singh Duar,’ from which the Dik’ho is about four miles distant, 

_ # The greater part of this chapter is given in the "Alamgirnimah, from which it 


was translated into English by Mr. H. Vansittart in the Asiatic Researches, Vol, II, 


p. 171. But as his proper names are mostly wrong, I give bere a full translation of 


| tho chapter as given in the more complete Fathiyah & Tbriyah. 


bi + All MSS. have clearly Wdadah. If the word is correct, it would refer to a tribe 


of Aborigines not mentioned in our Ethnological works. Col, Dalton, to whom I 
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district of the Naga tribes, is about a journeyof seven or eight days. Its south- 
ern mountains reach the Khasiah (4425), Kachhir, and the Gonaser Hills* 
lengthways, and in the breadth, the Niga Hills. Its northern mountains 

» reach the high ridges of Kamrip lengthways, and in the breadth the hills 
“ oceupied by the Duflahs and the Landahs. 

The northern banks of the Brahmiaputra form the Uttarkol “the 
southern, the Dak’hinkol. The Uttarkol extends from Gawahatti to the 
country of the Miris and Michmis; and the Dak’hinkol from the kngdom 
of Nakirfni (¢2t),8%)+ to Sadiah. The hill tribes pay no tribute to the 
Rajah of Asim, but regard him with awe, and submit to some of his 


orders. But the Duflahs do not obey him, and often make raids intouthe 
Rajah’s territory. 


The distance between Kulyabar aad Ghargion is well cultivated ; every- . 


where are houses, gardens, and orchards. Along the sides of the road there 
a . e 

- gubmitted this passage, says in a letter—‘I cannot make out the word ¢ Landa ; ‘ 

' but from the relative position of the word with the names of the other tribes of the 

North bank, I think, the author must mean the Akas or Ankas; and if you read the 


passage thus “ The breadth of Asim from the hills inhabiftd by tHe (1) Mishmis, (2) : 


Miris, (3) Dufiahs, (4) Ankas, to the Néga Hills, &c.,”" you have the tribes in their proper 
_ geographical order. Your author incindes only Upper and Central Asam in his de- 
scription of what he calls Asim, excluding Kamrip, This explains what might other. * 
Wise appear obscure when he says (in the following sentence)—** Tho northern 
monntains (i. c. those in which the Mishmis, Miris, &c., dwell) extend to the high 
ridges of Kamriip.” 

Regarding the Miris, Mishmis, and Duoflahs (Dophlas) the reader will find the 
2 get information in Col. Dalton's “ Ethnology of Bengal.” - 

* The text has _pronS Kashmir ; the MS. of the Asiatic Society has ht Kaashir, 
or yin Kanashir, The 'Alamgtrndmah boldy substitutes Srinagar (i. ¢., Kashmir), 
which Vansittart also gives. But this is absurd. I have conjecturally translated 
Gonaser Hills, i. e. phd Gunasher, following the MS, of the Asiatic Society. A part 
of what we now call the Garo Hills is evidently meant ; and I find that Rennell,—but 
no modern map—calls the southern portion of the Garo Hills Gonaser (Map ix, of the 
Bengal Atlas), Tho order of his hills from the east is Kachhar Hills, Jaintinh Hills, 
-Gonaser Hills, Karim Hills, Karfbéyi Hills. His Garo Hills are north of the Gonaser Hills, 
The word Naga is spelt with a nasal n, * Ninga; hence Vansittart’s Nana, For his 
Zemlah, &Legy, we have to read Daflahs ahd.5.—a shifting of the dot, 

+ Col, Dalton says :—“The author again excludes Kamrap from Asim, and com- 
mences the Uttarkol from Gawéhatti. The modern Gawahatti is on the south bank ; 
but the ancient city, called Pragjoitishpir, oocupied ® vast arca on both banks, 
Nakfranf I cannot make out; it may, however, refer to Dear ui, a Jarge parganah 
of Kimrip, close to the modern Gawahatti.” 





_ Col. Dalton's identification is confirmed by the author's wish to exelade Kimrip 
from Asim; hence the Dak’hinkol must commence with the Deshrani parganal . The 
meeenru esos coenve Delors to. tise: secies 0 pence (o> M1). Ty 
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are high bamboo-shrubs, ‘There are many wild and cultivated flowers, and 
behind the bamboos, as far as the hills, there are fields and gardens. | So it 
is also along the road from Lak’higar to Ghargéon. There is a high and 
wide «/, or raised road, up to Ghargaon. 
> The fields and the gardens are made so even in this country, that, the 
eye up to the far horizon rejoices to see neither depression nor elevation. On 
the whole, the Uttarkol is better cultivated; but as the Dak’hinkol 1s better 
fortified by nature and less easy to cross, the Réjahs of Asam’ have 
‘generally lived in this part, The climate of all parts near the Braliné- 
putra is healthy for fiatives and strangers; but the districts remote from 
the river are deadly to strangers, though they may be healthy enough for the 
. natives of the place. 1e rains often last for eight months; even the cold 
_ season is not free from rain. 
In the cold season, fluxes and fevers attack the natives and spare 
strangers ; in the hot season, strangers suffer more than natives, especially from 
: biliows complaints. But the natives of Asém are free from several disgusting 
diseases, as leprosy, white leprosy, elephantiasis, abscesses, swellings of the neck ~ 
and the testicles? which last complaint is so common in Bengal, and from . 
other diseases. * The air and the water in the hills are fatal to natives and 
strangers. The fruits and flowers of Bengal are found in Asim; but there 
are many that are neither to be had in Bengal, nor in other parts of India. 
" Cocoanut and Nim are rare; but ji/fl (pepper), saday (spikenard),* 
and different kinds of lemons are common. The mangoes are plentiful, but 
full of worms’; sweet ones without strings are rare. The pine apples are 
large and taste well; the black, red, and white sugarcane is sweet, but so 
hard as#o break one’s teeth; ginger is large and delicate, and not stringy 
either. Panidlahs, a kind of 4mlah, are very fine, and many prefer them to 
plums. 

The staple food of the country is rice ; but the superior kinds are rare, 
Wheat, barley, vetcltes, are not sown, though the ground is suitable for their 
cultivation. In fact, everything grows well. Salt is very dear, At the foot 
of the hills, salt is, indeed, found, but it has a bitter, biting taste. Some of the 
natives dry the kelah plant in the sun, burn it, and collect the ashes ina 
white sheet, which they fix on four poles. They then pour gradually water 
on the ashes, and catch whatever percolates in a vessel below the sheet. 
The liquid is saltpetre-like and very bitter ; byt they use it as salt. Ducks 
and fowls are very large. Their fighting cocks are very plucky, and rarely 
run away. Ifa weak cock fight with a strong one and get its head broken 
and its brain seattered about, or be dying, it will never take its eyes from 

* Vunsittart says that sddaj is the same as tespat, Laurus cassia, laurel leaf. Sir 


| W. Jones has an article on the Asamese spikenard in tho Asiatic Researches, Vol. UU, 
‘405. 
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the Opponent .or show its »back. Elephants’ are large and numerous in a 

wild state inthe hills. « Gazelles, stags, nilgdos, and wild goats, are rare. 

In Ghargdon there were several cage-like enclosures, secured with strong 

*-and high poles.” It is said that some elephant drivers of the Rajah rub a 

Gertain kind of grass over the body of a female elephant, and let her go 

among wild. elephants when they rut. As soon as they smell the scent 

of the grass, they will run after her, and will even follow her to the 

enclosure to which the driver leads her, when they are caught. The Nawab 

tried in vairf to get hold of one of the drivers. 


Gold is found in the Brahmaputra; about ten “thousand people are 
al 


. employed in the washings. Each man makes in the average « tolah of gold 


per annum, and hands it to fhe Rajah. But the gold is not fine, and sells 


-. for 9 or 8 rupees per tolah, 
° >=” 


Da : ‘ 6 - cL ; » ne ot 
» ~ Cowries are in use ; and rupees and muhurs, coined by the Rajah, are 
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current, Copper is not current. In the hills of the Miris and Michmis 


who live in Eastern Asim, in Uttarkol, about eleven days’ journey from Ghar- 
gion, musk deer and wild elephants are found. Silver, copper, and tin (_42}5)!) 
also are obtained in their hills, The way these people live, resembles the way 
of the Asamese. ‘Their women are generally better looking than the women 
in Asim. They dread matchlocks, and say, “ A matchlock is a thing that 
makes a great noise, and does not stir from its place, whilst a child issues 
from its womb that kills a man.” The musk deer is also found in the 
mountains of Asim. The musk bags are larger than large [gram] grains, 
and have a fine colour and perfume. Lignum aloes, which is chiefly found 
in the mountains of Namrtip, Sadiah, and Lak'hugar, is heavy, coloured, and 
has a strong scent. ° 

If Asim were administrated like other parts of the empire, it is quite 
possible that the land-tax and the revenue from wild elephants and other 
imposts might amount to 45 lacs of Rupees.” It is not customary to levy 
taxes from the inhabitants ; but of every three people in each house one is 
taken for the service of thé Rajah. Jf a man is lazy in what he is told to 
do, capital punishment is immediately inflicted; hence the absolute. sway 
of the Rajah. 

No Indian king in former times ever conquered Asim. Even the 
intercourse of foreigners and the Asamese was very limited. They allow no 
stranger to enter their territorjgs, and prevent their own people from leaving 
the country. Once a year, at the order of the Rajah, a party of Asamese 
used to visit the neighbourhood of Gawahatti and the boundary of the 


+ 


. Last year’s revenne of the whole Asim Division, which contains the districts of 


~— Durany, Kimrdp, Lak'himpdir, Naugéon, and Sibsigar, in addition to tho Nig, 


Khasiah, and Jaintiah Hills, amounted to nearly 21 lacs (Ks, 20,953,374). 
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country, bringing gold, musk, lignum aloes, filfil, sidaj, and: silk, These 
articles they gave in exchange for salt, saltpetre, sulphur, and-ether things, 
which the people of Gawdhatti used to furnish. But ‘all armies that 
entered Asim perished, and no caravan ever got safe ouf of it. If an 
army invaded the country, it was exposed to continual night attacks > or 
the people withdrew to the hills, and waited for fhe beginning of the rains, 

when the soldiers were sure to die or could easily be cut off. . 

. Thus Husain Shah, one of the kings of Bengal, invaded Asim with 
24000 foot and horse and numerous ships. The Rajah withdrew to the 
hills. Husain Shah, therefore, took possession of the country, left his son 

. there with a strong detachment, and returned to Bengal. As soon as-the 
rains set in, the Rajah came down from the fills and, assisted by his own 


ae - =. > —_— _—— i 


> people, who had of course submitted to Husain’s son, killed the prince, _ 
: starved the army, and managed to capture or kill the whole of them. Itis* 
said that the people who are now called Moslems in Asim, are the descendants 
» > 


of the captives of Husain’s army.® 


| *. 
It is from the misfortunes which have invariably befallen those, who 5 . 
enteyed Asam, that the people of India have come to look upon the Asamese 


as sorcerers, and use the word ‘ Asam’ in such formulas as dispel witcheraft. 
The Asim Rajahs have always been insolent and proud of their power 
and the number of their men. : 
The present Rajah, Jaidhaj Singh, is called Sargi Rajah, because sarg in 
Hindi means ‘heaven.’ The fellow believes that one of his ancestors 
commanded the heavenly host, and descended from heaven on a golden ladder ; 
and as he found the country beautiful, he remained there instead of returning 
to heaveh. The present Rajah is much prouder than his ancestors: for a 
slight fault he will destroy a whole family, or on suspicion throw people into 
fetters. His wife only gives birth to daughters, and has no son; hence the 


# Vide Prinsep's list of the Asim Rajahs, p. 273, of Thomas's Edition of Prinsep’s 
Useful Tables, THis list is based upon the Asdém Biranji, or Asim Chronicle, by Huliram 
Dhaikiyal Phikan, of Gawahatti. Another 4’sdm Briyanji, or history of the kings of 
Asim, was compiled by Sri Radhanath Bar Baruwé and Kasinath Tamuli Phaikan, 
(printed by the American Baptist Mission Press, Sibsagar, Xsim 1844, 8vo, 102 pp.). 

+ Husnin’s invasion is generally referred to A. D. 1498, and his son’s name is said 
to have been Dalal (Jalal, ?) Ghazi. 

The 'Alangfrndmah and the Asim Histories spenk of an invasion of Asim by 
Muhammad Shih (A, D., 1387). The former work says (p. 731)—‘t Muhammad Shah, 
sonof Tughluq Shah, sent 100,000 horse well equipped to Asam ; but the whole army 
perished in that land of witcheraft, and not a trace was left of the army, He sent a 

second army to avenge the former disaster; but when they came to Bengal, they 
would not go farther, and the plan had to be given up.” 
ss *?has it would seem that Muhammad Tughing intended to invade China vil 
Nei, Vile Dowson, Elliot’s History, Vol, 111, pp. 241, 242. 
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_ — Word * succession’ has a bad name in Asim, especially as there is no male 
_ relation in the whole family. He professes to be a Hindi; but as he 
believes himself to be one of the great emanations of the deity, he worships 
no idols. The inhabitants profess no religion whatever. They eat whatever 
they get, and from whomsoever it be, following the bent of their uncivilized 
minds. They will accept food from Muhammadans and other people; they 
will eat every kind of flesh except human, whether of dead or killed animals, 
They taboo butter, so much so that they refuse food, if it only smells of 
butter. =~ 
The language of the Asamese differs entirely from the dialects spoken 
: in Eastern Bengal. . 
The males are strongly built. They are quarrelsome, fond of shedding | 
blood, fearless in affrays, merciless, mean, and treacherous; in lies and 
deceit they stand unrivalled beneath the sun. Their women have mild 
features, but are very black ; their hair is long, and their skin soft and 
smooth ; their hands and feet are delicate. From a distance the people ~ ~— 
loo well; but they are ill-favoured as far as proportion of limbs is 
concerned, Hence if you look at them near, you will call them rathergegly. 
Neither the women of the Rajah, nor those of common people, veil themselves ; 
they go about in the bazars without head-coverings. Few men have less 
than two wives; most have four or five. The several wives of a man will 
carry on sales and barter among each other, 
SIn paying respect, the Asamese bend the knees ; and when the subjects _ 
go tothe king or the phikans, they bend their knees, sit dozdénv, and fix 
4 their eyes on the ground. They shave the head and beard and whiskers ; 
* and if a man only departs a little from this custom, they call him Bengalized 
and kill him. " 
Asses, camels, horses, are as rare in Asim as phoenixes ; but like asses 
they will admire a donkey and pay a high price for it. If they see a camel, 
they get quite excited in their admiration. They are afraid of horses. If 
they catch one, they cut through the sinews of the feet; and if a horseman 
attack a hundred armed Asamese, they will throw down their arms, and 
run away; but if one of them should meet ten Muhammadans on foot, he 
will fearlessly attack them and even be victorious. 
——s To sell an elephant is looked upon as a heinous crime. The Rajah and 
rs the Phikans travel in singhdsans, and chiefs and rich people in dilis, made in a 
most ridiculous way. ‘They use a kind of chair instead of howdahs. Turbans, 
long coats, trowsers, shoes, and sleeping on ehdrpdis, are quite unusual, Phey 
“use a coarse cloth for the head, one for the waist, and a sheet for the 


_ the shoulders. Some of the richer people wear a kind of half coat, which 
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They eat pdnin large quantities with unripe supdrf, unshelled. They 
weave excellent flowered silk, velvet, tathands, and other silks. Boxes, trays, 
stools, chairs, are cleverly and neatly made of one piece of wood. I saw 
several stools belonging to the Rajah, two cubits broad ; even the feet were 
cut out of the same piece, and not merely joined to it. 

Their war-sloops resemble the Bengali Aosahs. They call them 
bacharis. The difference is only this that at the poop and the stern, 

‘the kosah has two planks (gs, pr. branches); but the poop (sar) and 
the Aeel (ws) of the bacharis are made of one flattened plank. They 
are slower than kosahs. The shipping traffic may be estimated from 
° ane taken from the reports of the Waqi’ahnawis of Gawahatti for Rama- 
zan last. He says that, up to the present time, no less than 32,000 boats, 
bacharis and kosahs, have arrived here. The number of ships engaged for the 
army, and those belonging to the Asamese which accompanied the army on 
its return, must certainly have been larger ; and it is probable that more than 
one half belonged to Asamese, The ships are built of chambal wood (Us, 
MS. Use); anda ship built of such wood, no matter how full it is, will 
“heveryon sinking, remain at the bottom of the water. This fact was examined 
by many, and by me, too. Their matchlocks and bachahddr guns are well 
cast, and the people show much expertness in the manufacture. Their powder 
is of several kinds ; for the best kind they import the components from his 
Majesty's country. 

With the exception of the gates of Ghargaon and some idol temples, 
houses in Asim are not built of bricks or stones and mortar, Rich and poor 
build their houses of wood or bamboo or grass. ' 

The ancient inhabitants of this country belong to two nations, the 
Asamese and the Kulita (WJS).* The latter, in all things, are superior to 
the former, except where fatigues are to, be undergone, and in warlike expedi- 





* “The Kolitas are the only pure descendants of the Aryans who first colonized 

Asam, They were dominant there for many centuries, and had evidently arrived 

% at a high state of civilization when the inroads of the Mongelians commenced, There 

was a Hindu Pal dynasty in the upper portion of the valley with their head quartera 

at Sadiah, who succumbed to a Chutid or Kachari invasion, probably about the same 

time that the Kamrép Hindi dynasty was subverted by the Koch, Afterwards the 

Shans conquered the valley from Sadiah to Kimrip, and on the retreat of the Mubam- 

madans inyaded and tools possession of Kiamrap, These Shans after their first 

successes called themselves the ‘Ahom,’ or‘the non-equalled people,’ and henco 
at the name | of Asim." Vide Col. Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, Group II, Sect, I, 

. Tho interchange of sand } is very common in Asamese ; several other examples 
will be found below. It is curious that the same interchange of A ands should be 
; r . foun din Asim, the farthest east, and in Sindh, the farthest west ; for it is Sindh, country 
ee and river, which, in its pront ciation hind, induced the Greeks to call the whole country 
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| sn in which the pata are better. Six or'seven thousand Asamese guard er 

the environs of the palace and the harem of the Rajah. The guards are called 

jaudings (Sioy>),* and are the trusted and devoted servants and 

executioners of the Rajah. The arms used by the people are matchlocks, 

rimchangis, guns, arrows with ironpoints and without them, half swords, 

long lances, bamboo bows, and Zukhsh arrows. At the time of war, all 

trades people and well-to-do peasants, and farmers, with or without armour, 

have to serve, whether they will or not.¢ Like jackals, they will commence . * 

a tremendous howl, and will like foxes think that the noise frightens the 

lions of the bush. A small number of their fighting men may indeed 

checkmate thousands ; they are the egal Asamese: but their number does not 

exceed 20,000. They are given to night siterie for whjch they especially 

believe the niaht of ‘Tuesday to be auspicious, But the common people will 

run away, with or without fighting, and only think of throwing away their 

armours. v 
They bury their dead with the head towards the East and the feet 

towards the West. The chiefs erect funeral vaults (44.2) for their dead, kill 








the women and servants of the deceased, and put necessaries, &c., for severale \“ 
* years, viz. elephants, gold and silver vessels, carpets, clothes, and food, into J 
the vaults. They fix the head of the corpse rigidly with poles, and put a lamp — 


with plenty of oil and a mash’alehi [torchbearer] alive into the vault, to look 
after the lamp. Ten such vaults were opened by order of the Nawab, and 
property worth about 90,000 Rupees was recovered.§ In one vault in which 
the wife of a Rajah about 80 years ago had been buried, a golden pandan 
was found, and the pan in it was still fresh. This fact was related by 
_ Payandah Beg, Assistant Waqi’ahnawis, and by Shah Beg, at an evening 


- ee : - ‘e 
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Vide Robinson's Descriptive Account’of Asam, p. 200. Robinson's work is a very ye 
Pe yalnable book. The author died in Asim of fever, and lies buried in Mr, Foster's | 


compound in Nazirah, Upper Asim. a 
 —- ¢ * What the Persian Historian says of the physical superiority of the Asameso or ) 
> over the Kolités was, no doubt, quite true at the time; for the Asamese were then a ue ; | 


, hardy, ment-eating, beer-drinking, fighting race, and the Kolités wero effeminate £3 py 
subjected HindGs.” From a letter by Col. Dalton, Regarding the Kolités, vide Col. ; 
aes s Ethnology of Bengal, last group. 
—s--& * The account of the burial of Ahom magnates is confirmed by more recent, 
® | disclosures of desecrated graves. About twenty years ago, several mounds, known to 
e the graves of Ahom kings, were opened and were found to contain not bint ae ara 
remains of the kings, but of slaves, male and female, and of animals that ae 
ated to. servo their masters in Hades; also gold and silver vowel fs 0 dy riis 
Ne ms, &c,, were were not wanting.” From a letter by Se. 7 
int of the opening of some of theso tombs will 
t +3 Sie ‘Vol. x ii, Pe Pa P. 473, | 
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party given by the Nawab; and Rasmi Beg, who received the péndin, told 
me the same, 

The Muslims whom we met in Asim, are Asameze in their habits, and 
Muhammadans but in name. In faet they liked the Asamese better than 
us. A few Musalman strangers that had settled there, kept up prayers and 
* fasts ; but they were forbidden to chant the azin and read the word of God 

in public, 

The town of Ghargéon has four gates built of stone and mortar, the 
distance of each of which from the palace of the Rajah is three fos. A 
high and wide 4/, very strong, has been made for the traffic (eay* doy Cold) 5 
and round about the town, instead of fortifications, there are circular bushes 

of bamboos, about two sos in diameter. But the town is not like other towns, 
the huts of the inhabitants being within the bamboo bushes near the AZ, 
Each man has his garden or field before his house, so that one side of the 
field touches the Al, and the other the house. Near the Rajah’s palace, to 
both sides of the Dik’ho River, are large houses, The bazar road is narrow, 
and is only occupied by pdn-sellers. Eatables are not sold asin our markets ; 
mt each man keeps in his house stores for a year, and no one either sells or 
buys. The town looks large, being a cluster of several villages. Round 
about the palace, an a/ has been thrown up, the top of which is fortified by a 
bamboo palisade instead of by walls, and along the sides of it «a diteh runs, the 
depth of which exceeds a man’s height. It 1s always full of water. The 
circumference is 1 tos, 14 jariébs. Inside are high and spacious ehhappars. 
The Diwankhanah of the Rajah, which is called solang, is one hundred 
and twenty cubits in length and thirty wide inside. It has sixty-six 
pillars, each about four cubits in circumference. The pillars, though so 
large, are quite smooth, so that at the first clance you take them to be 
planed (.bty>,?) Now though the Asamese understand planing, yet you 
cannot believe that they did smoothen the pillars in this way. The orna- 
ments and curiosities with which the whole woodwork of the house is filled, 

s > defies all description: nowhere in the whole inhabited world, will you 
re find a house equal to it in strength, ornamentation, and pictures. The 

. sides of this palace are embellished by extraordinary wooden trellice work. 
ke -‘Jnside there are large brass mirrors highly polished, and if the sun shines 
at & on one of them, the eyes of the by-standers are perfectly dazzled. Twelve 
oa x  thausand workmen are said to have erected the building in the course of 
| one year. At one end of the hall, rings are fastened on four pillars op- 
= | posite to each other, each pillar having nine rings. When the Rajah takes 
‘his seat in the hall, they put a dais in the middle of these four pillars, and 
. ae ne canopies of various s are fastened above it*to the rings. The Rajah 
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s on the dais b low the canopies. The naggdrachis (drummers) — 

. drum and the dénd. The latter instrument is round and 
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me ® Vide Xin translation, p. 562, note 1, 
+ “Ihave seen Nigés to the south of Sfbsigar who answer to tho description 
tint people by the Persinn historian, Both sexes go quite naked, — The women ne a 
rie me Be ; but I recollect having heard that when seen by strangers, they folded. their wes 
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flat, and made of vxifn metal, and is struck like a gong. The instrument 


is used when the audience commences, or when the Rajah issues forth, or 


| the Phikans ride out, or leave for an appointment. Mulla Darwish i 


Harawi [a poet who accompanied the expedition] says that these dinds 


must be the very identical metal plates* that are mentioned in the : 


Shahnamah ; but God knows best. There are other houses in Ghargaon, 
beautifully adorned, strong, very long and spacious, full of fine mats, which 
really must be seen, But alas, unless this kingdom be annexed to his 
Majesty's dominions, not even an infidel could see all these fine things 
without falling into the misfortunes into which we fell. Beyond the en- 


closure of this ‘hall there is another house, the dwelling-house of the Rajah. . 


It is a fine and beautiful house. The Phikans have erected dwellings in its 
neighbourhood. Each Phikan is a son-in-law of the Rajah, and has'a 
beautiful garden and a tank. Indeed, it is a pleasant place, As the soil of 
the country is very damp, the people do not live on the ground floor, but 
on the machan, which is the name for a raised floor, 
VIL. 
Advance of the army to Mathurapir. Erection of Thénahs. 

The Rajah had first intended to fly to the Naga Hills, but from fear of 
our army, the Nagas would not afford him an asylum. 

The Nagas live in the southern mountains of Asim, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous. In number they equal the 
helpers of Yagog and Magog, and resemble in hardiness and physical 
strength the "Adis [an ancient p CATES tribe]. They go about naked like 
beasts, and do not mind to copulate with their women in the streets: and 
the bazars, before the people and the chiefs. The women only cover their 
breasts,t as they say that it would be absurd to cover those limbs which 
every one might have seen from their birth ; but this was not the case with 


the breasts, aaah since then had formed and should, therefore, be covered. 


Some of their chiefs came to see the Nawab. They wore dark hip-clothes 
(HS), ornamented with cowries, and round about their heads they wore a belt 
of boar’s tusks, allowing their black hair to hang down over the neck. The 
chief weapon of these people i is the short mace (G,4253). 


ross their breasts, and were regardless of what else was Te From a 
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The Rajah had, therefore, fled with the Phikans to Némrtp,* This 
Namrip may be called a part of hell. It lies in the hollow of three high 
ridges, aud its climate is worse than that of the well of Babel. The Asamese 
say, “if a bird flies over it, bats will yield their lives, and if steel enters the 
ground, it turns to wax.” The Rajahs used to banish to Namrdp those whom 
their sword had spared. 

There is only one road in the countryt along which a horse can pass, 
and this read lends to Batam (-4),t north of Ghargion. The beginning 
of this road leads for half a kos through a jungle so dense that you can 
searcely ‘think’ yourself through it. Afterwards comes a pass extending 

for five or six kos full of stones and mud, two high mountains being on 
either side. There some of the rebellious people of the southern mountains 
under the Bargoséin [principal noble] had established themselves, whilst 
the Phikans with a great number of men had encamped on an ‘ island’ be- 
tween the Brahmaputra and the Dihing River. 

About this time it rained for three days and nights, and living in tents 
was impossible. The intention of the Nawab was to spend the rainy season 

*in Lak’higar; but the Mutacaddis reported that there would be no time to 
transport the conquered material, and secondly, the wild elephants could not ~ 
well be brought to move properly, In any case, it was clear that it would 
be impossible to reach Lak'ugar before the commencement of the rams. 

It was, therefore, resolved to move to Mathuripir, which lies 34 ‘os 
beyond Ghargion at the foot of a mountain, towards the south-east. * 
A party was left behind in Ghargion. The author also stayed behind for 
reasons which are not explained. A great number of guns were sent on to 
Jahingirnagar. The Nawab had also rupees and pice struck with the 
name of his Majesty on them. Mir Murtaz& in Ghargion was to take charge 
of all such stores as were to be kept and sent on to Jahangirnagar; Miydnah 
Khan was sent to Mauza’ Salhati,§ which lies at the foot of the hills, south 
of Ghargéon, and was held by the Bargosiin and other accursed people ; 
G) zi Khan was sent as thinahdir to Mauza’ Peopani,|| between Ghargaon 
and Salhati ; ; and Jalal Khan of Daryabad was to guard the Dihing River. 


1872.] 


* Nimrip is the most eastern part of Asim and searcely known. Vansittart in 
. his translation confounds it with Kamrip (Western Asim), which he substitutes for 
: it. His Dhonec is the ‘Dihing.’ His Nance are the Nagas, 
ae This seems to refer to the Ladhiigarh road, which now forms the boundary 
between the British and Independent Territories. 
.. + The name is doubtful. The MSS, have every possible diacritical mark for the 
\ oe ery Niyém, Nipim, Batam, Banam, Biyam, Pandm, Patam, &c. 
, ae $ For Sathdfftho ’Alamgirnamah bas, perhaps correctly, Salpant, 
ah a sche 80 the "Alamgirnaémah (p. 736), The Fathiyah i "Ibriyah has Deotdénf, But 
— eS tly the correct name. Tt still exists, and lies due south of Stbstgar, 
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‘On the 20th Sha’bin, the Nawab moved to Mat’hurapir, and Adam Khan 
marched eight tos farther towards Parganah Abhiptir.* He had repeatedly 
to fight with the Asamese. The enemies also made night-attacks on Jalal 
Khan from the other side of the Dihing. But they were every time repelled, 3 
and Jalil Khin and his Daryabidi men became objects of terror for the 
Asamese. Miyanah Khan's position at Salhati protected the inhabitants of 
that district. On the whole, the Dak’hinkol was in the hands of the Imperial- 


ists, and the inhabitants were satisfied with their condition. The people of (" 
Uttarkol also thought of submitting, but fate decreed otherwise. 
° VILL. 


The rains set in. 


At the beginning of the rains, the Asamese made a night attack upon 
"Ali Riza, the Thanahdir at Dewalgaon, who was enforced by a detachmént, 


which the Nawab sent him under Yadear Khan Uzbak. a 
A flotilla with provisions sent by Ibn i Husain under the command of 
Muhammad Murad from Lak’hugar, arrived safely at Ghargion [up the 
Dik'ho}. Ys 
On the Ist Shawwal, an attack was made upon Anwar Beg, Thanahddr P. 


of Gajpir. He and his men were killed. Gajpvir thus fell into the hands of 
the Asamese, who now made trenches on the other side of the Dihing as far 
as Lak’ hdgar, in order to cut off the supplies of the army. Sarandéz Khin 

* WUzbak was at once sent off by the Nawab to recover Gajpir. He reached 
Mauza’ Tik,t beyond which he could not pass without ships on account of 
the mud in the milahs. The Nawab ordered Muhammad Murad to go with 
several ships to his assistance. But the two commanders could not agree, 
and on the 14th Shawwal, Sarandiz Khan went back to Tik, and Muhammad 
Murad pushed forward. He was suddenly attacked at night by the Asamese ; > 
his men were in the greatest confusion, and his whole fleet was captured and - 

; the sailors were killed. Only a few Afghins escaped to bring the tale of the 

’ disaster to Dewalgion. Tht Dihing River in the meantime rose, and the 

if Asamese attacked the Daryabadis at Salhati, whilst the water that rushed 





c of the Assam Company.’ Mr. Foster tells me that according to a native tradition, five 
z ‘Asamese once went up to the hillsto make a pijd and curse a deity, when o little 
stream suddenly rose and engulfed them. ‘The little stream was called Deopini, 

- - * On the maps Obeypore, S. E, of Ghargion, The name is very frequent in tho 


whole district south of Sibsdgar. 
~ eens Aurangzib received the Nawéb's official reports, he made him a commander 
Bae ‘of 7000, 7000 horse, 5000 duaspah sikaspah troopers, and added to his jigir certain 

- Sanhalla the revenne of which was 1 kror dams, or 2) lacs rupees, "Alamgiradmah, — 
Re . 
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| were e1 even “held enough to shew themselves near, Ghargion, and it required 
arery eare on the part of Mir Murtaza to prevent mischief. 

Ghazi Khan, the Thinahdér of Deopini, who had 20 horse and 50 foot, 
was attacked by 10 or 12,000 Asamese, under the son of the Bargosiin’s bro- 
ther. Their leader was at the time of the attack far in advance of his men, 
and encountered Ibrahim Khan, one of Ghazi Khan's men, gave his horsea 
swordeut over the head, and brought [brahim down. But jumping up quick- 
ly, Ibrahim ran against the leader, threw him on the ground, and finished him 
with his dagger. The Asamese saw their leader fall, and without coming to 
his assistance, retreated and watched for a better opportunity. 

At this time, the population of Ghargéion, Mat‘huripdr, and Adam 
Khin’s thinahs commenced to leave their houses at night. 

A rumour was also current that Bhim Narain of Koch Bihar had returned 
and driven away the Imperialists. The rumour proved intheend to be true. 
The officer in charge of Koch Bihar, after the Nawab had left, commenced the 
— gam 'bandi (financial settlement) of the country ; but the people did not under- 

+ stand the new way of assessing them, and dispersed in rebellion ; and when the 
_ Rajah returned to the foot of the hills, they gathered round him, and attacked 
Us aud killed Muhammad Calih, the Officer who, at Kanthalbéari, tried to 
intercept the Rajah. They then cut off the supplies of Isfandiar Khan. 
The Rajah wrote to him that he should not unnecessarily court danger, and 
would do better to retreat ; and Isfandiir profiting by his advice, retreated 

i to Ghorig’hat. ‘°Askar Khiin soon followed him. 

The Nawab strengthened Ghazi Khan's thanah by a detachment under 
Abul Hasan, Mirzi Bee's Ahaléi (maternal uncle); for the Asamese had 
a . _ thrown up trenches opposite the thanah, and were continually on the alert. 
| Another detachment under Sayyid Salar was sent to Ghargaon. 














<e e IX. 
| — 


ee  Farhdd Khdn marches towards Lak’ higar, and returns safely. 

| “$ the Nawab, on heari ing the result ot’ M uhammad Murid’s expedition, 
: aan Farhad Khan and Qariwal Khan with a strong detachment 
Bee vi d ean to ee the roads clear for the supplies. They" were also 
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: 1 e ‘the 18th Shawwil, ro7th May, 1662} Farhad Khan, in spite of a 
ls rs m, reached Ghargion, crossed the same night the Dik’ho, took 

, who was on his way from Deopéni to head quarters,and 
agro in ouble Mauza’ Tik, which lies between Taramhini and ’ Fe 
‘an its, Kat joined the Sape. The Asamese made theirs Fen 
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pearance in their ba aa and their ships under a renowned Phikan com- 
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menced to fire. 
R Fighting continued for several days, The Rajputs of Rajah Subhin 
Singh distinguished themselves. Forty-one ships captured. Farhid arrived »- 


at the thinah of Muhammad Mugqim, from whom he heard that the inhabitants 
of the district had been away for some days, but had just come back with 
many wounded, Farhid Khin therefore sent Muhammad Miimin Beg into 
the villages, as it was clear that they had been fighting against him. All 
males were killed and the women were carried off, 

On the 2nd Zi Qa’dah, [9th June, iGG2| Farhid Khan returns to the 
Nawab. The captured women were let off. 





xX. 
The roads entirely closed. The Thinahs are drawn in. 
With the progress of the rains the thanahs had to be drawn in. At the BS 


Nawab’s order, Adam Khan was to leave Abhipur and join head quarters, 
The other thinahs were to join the corps at Ghargion, whilst Sarandéz 
Khin and Miyinah Khan were to guard the other banks of the Dik’ho. 
Jalal Khan, Ghazi Khin, and Muhammad Mugqim, should oceupy this side of . | 
Dik’ho, and be under Mir Murtaza's orders. _ 
This is done with difficulty. Sarandaz Khan and Miyinah Khan 
oceupy a piece of land surrounded on three sides by the Dik’ho Nalah,* and 
shut up the fourth side by a strong wall, The whole country is now 
re-occupied by the Asamese, only Mat’huripur and Ghargion being in the 
hands of the Imperialists. Ifa man dared to leave the camp, he was certain 
to be shot by the Asamese., A similar case never happened before in the 
history of Dihli. Here were 12,000 horse and numerous infantry locked in 
for six months, prevented by the rains from continuing operations, and yet - 
scarcely attacked by the enemies that surrounded them. Nor did during 
this time provisions arrive. “ ‘The Amirs turned their eyes longingly to Dihli, 
and the soldiers yearned for their wives and children.” 
The Asamese were under orders of the Phikan Bijdili, an Asamese 
_ Brahman, whose father had risen from a storekeeper to be a noble. The 
Rajah himself had come from Namrtip and taken up his abode in Solagori _ 
» € css Von ),+ which in fofmer times had been the capital of the Asamese 
Rajahs. It lies four stages from Mat’hurapur and Ghargion, The Rajah had 
ealled up the whole population and placed them at Bijdili’s disposal. This 
commander's head quarters were at the Dilli (Vo) River, which issues from “ 


® Evidently the modern Nizirah. Mr, Foster tella me that traces of the wall 
which closed “the fourth side still exist. 

+ Solégori lies north of Ghargéon on the Disang. Te is often ented Hugs, 
rai is 10 tis indeestioge OF ¥ and’ N, ebovs allele, Le tsb 
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the hills, passes Mat’huripiir, and flows into the Dihing. It is a dangerous 
river in the rains, though at other times it is scarcely knee-deep. He had 
thrown up trenches, and had built a strong wall three kos long, oneend ofthe * 
wall extending to a mountain, and the other to the place where the Dilli 
joins the Dihing. He had also cut every where the banks of the river, 
and made them so steep, that no man, much less a horse, could get up. 
He had several times at night attacked Dilir Khan, but was repulzed. 

R4jah Subhan Singh drives away the Charang Rajah who threatened 
Ghargaon. The Chirangs (.©,le) are an Asamese tribe living in the southern 
mountains, and their zamindar holds from the Rajah of Asém the title of 
Rajah. 

The author says that it is impossible to relate the minor affairs which 
almost daily oocurred. 

Once Phukan Bijdili sent an ambassador to the Nawab, and asked for 
cessation of tHe hostilities. Mhwajah Bhor Mall took the Nawab’s answer, 
whichwas that he agreed to stop hostilities on receiving five hundred elephants 
that had still their first teeth; thirty lacs oftolahs of gold and silver as peshhash ; 

a daughter of the Rajah for the haremsof his Majesty ; a yearly tribute of fifty 

_ elephants with their first teeth ; and lastly, a promise to cede that portion 
of Asim over which the Imperialists had passed. The Rajah was to keep 
Namrup and the whole of the mountainous districts to himself. 

Bhor Mall went, and was received with great honor by the Phikan, with 
whom he remained for half a night alone. The Phikan approved of the 
articles, and said that should the Rajah not accept them, he would himself 
come and join the Nawab. 

Bhor Mall returned after two days. But im the meantime the epidemic 
had broken out, and the Nawab moved to Ghargaon; and as the Asamese 
looked upon this movement as a sign of weakness, Bijdili did not.come, as 
he had promised. | 

: XI. 
ae Act Condition of the army at Ghargdon. 

_ The Asamese in their continual attacks upon Ghargion had sueceeded in 

F< burning down several houses of the Rajah and the Phukans outside the 
 enelosure, On the 7th Zi Qa'dah [14th June, 1662], Farhéd Khan, Sayyid 
Slay, and Qaréwal Khén had arrived, and Mir Murtaz& prepared to protect 
‘the town more efficiently. The north-western part of the town being 
| prin cipally subject to attacks, a bamboo fort was erected, of which one end 
iy < ‘yeached as far as the Dik'ho and the other to the northern corner of the 
PS aa palisade of the palace. Many of the inhabitants also, who suffered in the 
ay tacks, were transferred by Mir Murtazé inside the enclosure, notably so 
ts of Mauza’Chachni (.54¢4e) who were transferred from beyond 
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the ditch to the north side of the enclosure of the Réjah’s palace, In one 
night attack, the Asamese entered the bamboo fort, and occupied half of 
” Ghargion, The confusion was extreme, as Mir Murtazé could not find out 
where the enemies chiefly were, when an Asamese set fire to the large 
chhappars of the Rajah’s palace, and the dark night became clear as day. 

Account of how they were repulsed. Farhad Khan wounded in the hand. 
Further immediate fortilications. The night attacks continue without 
interruption. The Dilli Nalah and the Dandké* Nalah, which flows into the 
Dihing about one fos north-east of Ghargdon, were especially attacked by 
the Asamese. The Dindka Naélah had a bridge which allowed communi- 
eations to go on between Ghargéon and Mat'hurépir. One night the 
Asamese broke it up; but it was immediately rebuilt and guarded day and 
night, Several store-houses were burnt by the enemies. 

Detailed description of a general night attack on Ghargéon on the 5th 
Zi Hajjah [12th July, 1662]. Repulsed with great difficulties, 

The enemies cross the Dilli, and throw up a trench on the Kakéjan 
Nalah, which flows between thé Dilli and the Dandka. 

Renewed night attack on the 8th Zil Hajjah [15th July]. Farhad 
Khan’s wounds did not allow him any longer to remain in command, and 
he repeatedly asked the Nawab to relieve him. Rashid Khan arrived on 
the 11th with reinforcements. Farh:id went next day to Mat’hurapdr. Daily 
attacks. On the 16th [23rd July], Rashid Khan succeeds in taking the 
trenches on the Kakiijin Nalah, and 170 prisoners are taken whom the author 
takes the next day to the Nawaéb, who sent them back. The chiefs among 
them were fettered and the others impaled on the Dandka Nalah. ~ 








- | * 

oe XI. 

Se. , Affairs in Lak’hnigar. Condition of the fleet. 

7 an When Anwar Beg, the Thinahdér of Gajptir, had been killed, Ibn i ; 
Husain despatched a flotilla under "Ali Beg to take Gajptir and destroy the 3 
: ; - fort which the Asamese had erected. ‘Ali Beg went, but as he was not 


a; immediately successful, he encamped the night outside the fort, his 
ate ships anchoring at Bansbari, which lies between Dewalgéon and Gaj- 
ee: pur. <A few ships were taken from the enemies, among them several of * 
brs ‘Mohammad Murad’s ships. Ydadgar Khan moves from Dewalgéon, and 
| + ae Tbn i Husain at Lak’higar, who fortifies his camp. Repeated attacks — sf 
on Solahgar on the part of the Imperialists. Demonstration of the peel: sc 
in favour of the invaders. a 
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Khan again oooupies Dewalgion. A report of his success was sent to the 
Nawab, who received it in the beginning of Cafar [September, 1662] at 


Ghargéon. 


XITI. 
Epidemic at Ghargéon and Mathurdpir. Return of the Nawiéb. 


Mat’hurapdr lies high and was properly speaking an excellent place for 
anencampment, But it was soon found that the air of the surrounding 
jungles and the water from the monntain itself were unhealthy. The 
mountain is called ‘Jur Parbat,’ which in Asamese means ‘ fever moun- 
tain.” The men soon suffered from severe fever, and the casualties became 
numerous. ‘Thus in the beginning of the war, Dilir Khin’s detachment con- 
sisted of nearly 1500 horse ; but at the end of the rains and his expedition to 
Namrip, he only mustered between 4 and 500. Of the people also an unusual 
number died, and Bhor Mall had heard from Phukan Bijdili that the present 
year was exceptionally unfavourable to all. Food, though it was not scarce, 
was limited to a few things, and some articles were only to be had at fabulous 
prices. Thus butter sold at 14 Rupees per ser ; mash, 1 RB. ; opium per tolah, 
1 gold muhur ; 1 chillum of tobacco, 8 Rs. ; dalming, 10 Rs. per ser; salt, 
30 Its. per ser. .The only thing the army had was shé/i. Many horses died, 

It was altogether an extraordinary year, and famine even raged in 
Jahangirnagar. 

The Nawab, therefore, found it necessary to leave Mat huraptir, and 
marched on the 12th Muharram, 1073, [17th August, 1662] te Ghargaon. 
One fourth of *the stores of shali, for want of conveyance, had to be left 
behind. Many wounded and sick people were also left in Mat‘hurépfr, and 
it has never become known what their fate was, when the Asamese occupied 
the place. Several guns also stuck in the mud,®* the cows that pulled them 
having no strength from want of food. At night, the Nawab stayed at a 
house belonging to the Rajah, one ‘os from Ghargdon, and Dilir Khan who 
commanded the rear, was ordered to look after the guns, as the Nawéb had 
resolved to wait where he was till all the guns had been brought up, The 
rain was fearful. Dilir Khan told the Nawab that he would look after 
everything, and on the 13th Muharram, the Nawab entered Ghargéon, 
Immediate attacks of the Asamese followed. In Ghargéon also coarse red 
“ 

« Mr. Foster writes from Nizirah—There are numerous large iron guns in the 
a reeeg One geyen miles from here is 18’ 6” long, 6)” bore, and has 4 trun. 
ons, panne se three 1M’ guna within a quarter mile of my bungalow, They will 


“te » River Dik’ho next wet season, being only some 15 foot from the bauk 
‘entting Kee I think they must have been left by the Mughal wee 
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nice, without salt, and limes were the only things that could be had, and fever 
and dysentery soon raged as bad as in Mat’hurapir, Muhammad Mumin of 
Tabriz, the Waqi'ahnawis, died. 
A bridge which the Imperialists had made over the Dik’ho, was torn 
away by the current, but was at last built again, 


AIV. 
A change for the better. 
~ The rains ceased about the middle of Cafar [end of September, 1662]. 
Makrdhaj, Rajah of Durang, had died in Mat'hurapir, and his mother 
who held the reigns of the government during his absence, favoured the 
Imperialists, and placed men at the disposal of the Faujdar of Gawahatti. 
Communications now became easier, On the 21st Rabi’ I. [24th October, 
1662], the first supplies arrived by land, and on the 28th, the ships with 
the provisions landed at Ghargdon. 

The Asamese gradually withdrew, and the Rajah went to Solagori, 
and then back to Namnip.  Bijdili and Karkumba, the two principal 
Phukans, were intrenched on the Dilli River, and Bijdili sent again an 
ambassador expressing his willingness to conclude peace, should the Imperia- 
lists withdraw from the country. But his offers were not listened to. 

About this time orders came from court in which Ihtishém Khan was 
appointed Governor of Asim and Rashid Khan Faujdir of Kamrip, The 
latter refused on account of the unhealthiness of the climate, and Ihtishim 
Khan also begged to be excused, 

On the 8th Rabi’ IT, [10th November. 1662], Abul Hasan was ordered 

- to take back the provision ships to Taramhani, and then to take the 
entrenchments of Bijdili in the rear, Qardéwal Khan was to accompany him. 
’ KV, 
The Nawab takes the offensive. Pursuit of the Rdjak. 
Abul Hasan succeeds in destroying some entrenchments held by the 
Asamese, and set out for Bijdili’s trenches, whilst, the Nawab, too, marches 
towards the Dihing to support him. But Bijdili withdrew. The Nawab 
reaches the Dihing. Has a fainting fit. Badli Phikan pays his respects ~~~" 
with his three brothers. The defection of the Phtikans alarmed the Rajah, 
and as he had been dissatisfied with Bijdili’s operations, he killed him and 

his whole family, males and females. Numerous letters also arrived from 

the Rajah and the Phukans, but the Nawab paid no attention to them. A 

| Badli Phikan submits a plan how to hunt down the Rajah, and with 
. the Nawab’s permission collects between three and four thousand fighting 
men, and is appointed Qibahdir of the country between Ghargéon and 
Ey p> tawrip. yee ok: 
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Numerous requests to conelude peace arrive from the Rajah, but the, 
Nawab pays no attention to them. An unwelcome news also reaches the 
camp, that in consequence of the famine in Bengal no rice had been sent, and 
Tbn i Husain had put his sailors on short rations. The Nawab sent off 12000 
maunds of shali to Lak’ hugar. 

At Badli Phiikan’s advice, the Nawab, on the Ist Jomada I. [Ist 
December, 1662], sent a detachment under Darwish Beg to Soligori, where 

» several Phikans anda number of elephants were reported to be. Badli 
Phikan acompanies Darwish, and they reach Solagori on the 6th. The 
Nawab himself crosses the Dihing on the 7th [7th December]. On the 9th, 
he has an attack of fever and severe pain in the chest. Hakim Karima of 
Gildan attends him. But though sick, he determined to follow the Rajah to 
Namrip. But many of his officers and the men showed signs of dissatis- 
faction, and it was reported to the Nawab that large numbers would march 
away, if he did not return, as the men would not pass another rainy season 
in Asim, much less in Namrip. The Nawab got so annoyed, that his illness 
became worse ; but on the 14th [14th December], he broke up, and marched 
one stage further on to Batém.* On account of his sickness he travelled by 
palki. Batdm belongs to Asim, and the zamindar holds the title of Rajah, 
It lies on the ontskirt of the Namrup jungles. =~ 

The Rajah in the meantime renews his applications for peace, and asks 
Dilir Khan to intercede on his behalf with the Nawab. 


XVI. 
Conclusion of Peace. Return of the Army to Bengal. 

Tllness forced the Nawab to listen to the proposals of peace. Bhor Mall 
was again employed to confer with the Phiikans, and the following conditions 
were agreed upon— 

1. The Rajahs of Asim and Batam should each send one of their 
daughters to the imperial harem. 

2. Each should pay 20,000 tolahs of gold, and 120,000 tolahs of silver. 

$8. Fifteen elephants to be sent to the Emperor ; fifteen to the Nawab, 
and five to Dilir Khan. 
| 4. Within the next twelve months 3 lacs folahs of silver and 90 
elephants to be sent as tribute to Bengal, in three four-monthly instalments. 
- §, Twenty elephants to be furnished annually. 

G. The sons of Budh Gosdin, Karkas-ha, Bar Gosiin, Prabitar, the 

, four principal Phikans of the Rajah, to remain as hostages with the Nawab, 
co ‘till the fulfilment of the conditions in para. 4. 

© @ Or Patém, Ihave not identified this place; in fact there are no maps 
available, Vide p. 85, third note. 
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. 7. The following districts to be ceded to his — the Emperor— 
A, In the Uttarkel. 
(a.) Sirkér Durang, bounded by Gawahatts o on one side, and by the Ali 
Burari,* which passes Fort Chamdhurah, on the other side. 
B. In the Dak hinkel, 
(a.) The distriet of Nakirini (sy). 
(4.) The Naga Hills. 





(c.) Beltali (by) ‘ 
(¢.) Ditimuriah (459), 
8. All inhabitants of Kamrip kept as prisoners by the Rajah in the . 


hills and in Namrup to be restoyed ; so also the family of Badli Phukan. 

The districts of the Dak’hinkol that were ceded, have at no previous 
time formed part of his Majesty's empire. Nakirani [Deshrani] lies near 
the Garo Hills. The Garos are a wild tribe excessively fond of dog's flesh. 
If a dog sees a Garo, it will instinctively howl and run away. ‘Their hills 
are also near Karibari, which belongs to the empire. 

Dimuriah extends as far as the Kulang River, which flows at the foot of 
Fort Kajli. Hence as the Ali Burdri forms the boundary between the empire 
and Asam in the Uttarkol, so does the Kulang form the boundary in the 
Dak’hinkol. . 

Durang isa country full of wild elephants and k’hedahs for catching 
them. Once Jaidhaj captured no less than one hundred and twenty elephants. 
In the territory of the Rajah of Dumuriah elephants were formerly found. 
It borders on Kachhar, from which the elephants used to come into Di- 
muriah ; but the Kachhir Rajah having put a stop to the migrations of 
the elephants, no k"hedahs are now-a-days found in the Dumuriah, 

- The above conditions of pe wertaecepted, and treaty was mutually 
signed. After some delajused by an attempt at cheatin, in the hostages, 
the Rajah sent, om 3th Jumada IL., [4th January, 1663] his warguehter, the 
gold and silver, elephants, and the hostages to the Nawab, and promised 

send thirty elepha more to Lak’ higar. The gold and silver was put into the 
treasury, the sah were given to Dilir Khan to take charge of, and the 





* Called on the 1 Bhor-alli, or Bhoreli. It flows near Tezptr and the Kamakhya 
; Temple, Central Asim 
‘ + Vide p. 76, last. Té seems to be the same as Deshrini, becanse Deshranf, 
Desh Dimuriah, and Dgejtalah are mentioned together, They belong to Théinah 
Gawiahatti, and lie sout,;j;, Vide aleo Robinson's Asam, p. 289. 
By “ Naga Hills” tltikir and Rengmah Niga hills appear to be meant, 
ve Most of the wildamose tribes eat dogs, The custom is to hang up the dog 
reo large Sarat boiled rico down its throat, When it ia:srmolion Tape 
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Rajah’s daughter was provided a place in the Nawab’s harem. On the 9th 
Jumada IL., eleven elephants were brought in. 

The order to return to Bengal was given on the LOth Jumada IL, [9th 
January, 1663], to the intense joy of all. The Nawab had still to travel in 
palki; he did not march over Ghargadon, but went straight to Tarambhani, 
where the prisoners, whom the Rajah had detained in Namrdp, and Badli 
Phikan’s family arrived. 


AVIT, 


Arrival at Lakhigar, Distress du¥Fing the retreat. March over Barttalah 
to Khizrpur. Death of the Nawab, 

On the 26th Jumada IT.,. [25th January, 1663] the Nawib left 
Dewalgion for Lak’hiigar. His health daily improved. Mir Murtaza 
brought all stores from Ghargaon, and twenty-five elephants arrived which the 
Rajah had sent. Many people, males and females, followed the army, happy 
to find thus a means of leaving Asam. 

The Nawab had resolved to go to Gawahatti, settle financial mat- 
ters, and then to march against Koch Bihar. He, therefore, embarked with 
the hostages at Lak’hiigar, sending the principal part of the army vid 
the Dak’hinkol to Baritalah where they should cross the Brahmaéputra. 
On the Ist Rajab [29th January], he left Lak higar, inspected on hig road 
portions of Damuriah, now annexed, and passed in palki over the Kajli plain, 
where never before an army had passed, On the first and the second days, 
he travelled eight /os daily ; on the third, fourteen ; on the fourth, twelve. 
He then passed the Kulang river and then Fort Kajli. During these four 
days, the men lived on water and the animals on grass. At Ka)jli, the Nawab 
rested a few days. The mother and the son of Makr Dhaj, Rajah of Durang, 
who had lately died, waited on the Nawab. The Rajah of Dimuriah was also 

| expected. But his brother's son only came, and, soon after, the Rajah’s 


mother. 
Here the Nawab had a relapse, which ended in asthma, and the hasty 
: way in which he proceeded from remedy to remedy, made him only 
worse, | 


In the evening of 11th, [7th February, 1663] the same day on which 
the mother of the Rajah of Diimuriah had come, tremendous hghtning 
and thunder frightened the army, and immediately afterwards, a strong 
earthquake was felt which shook all, whether they were sitting or standing, 
reclining or sleeping. The shocks continued for half an hour. 

On the 18th [9th February], the Nawab left Kajlf, and arrived at Panda, 
which lies opposite to Gawahatti. Muhammad Beg, Faujdar of Gawahatti 
reported the capture of eighty-four Durang elephants in the k’hedahs. 
‘The Nawdéb recommended to him the mother and the son of the late 


* 








__~ Rajah of Durang, and the mother of the the Rajah of Dimuriah, and dismissed 
them to their homes. Badli Phiikan was to have a Parganah in Bengal, 
with a revenue of 3000 Rs. On the Lith, Dilir Khan arrived from Lak’hiigar, 
bringing eight more elephants with him. 

Rashid Khan, who had formerly declined the office of Faujdér of 
K4mrip, received from his Majesty a reprimand. He now accepted the 
office, and was appointed to it by the Nawab. Muhammad Beg, the former 
Fanjdar of Gawdhatti, who was a servant of the Nawab, was appointed 
Thanahdar of Kajli, under Rashid Khan. 

The Nawab, though very ill, settle@ several financial matters of great 
importance, and left Gawahatti on the 26th Rajab [22nd February, 1663}. 
On the last of the month, he reached Baritalah, where the Koch Bihar 
detachment joined him, Here the Nawiib’s condition got much worse, the 
fainting fits came on oftener, and Hakim Zahiraé Ardistani was sent for from 
Higli, and Mirza Muhammad from Akbarnagar. 

Deseription of the diagnosis of each doctor. The men commonly 
believed that the sickness was the result of witchcraft practised by the Rajah 
of Asim. The doctors recommended the Nawab to go to Khizrptir. On 
the 26th Sha’bén, he appoints "Askar Khan to renew operations against 
Koch Bihar. 

The Nawab died on board the barge on Wednesday, the 2nd Ramazin, . 
1073 {30th March , 1663], half an hour before sunset, two /os above Khizrpir,* 
The térikh of his death is Kg ish Tain, or ‘occupant of paradise, A. H. 
gure. Dilir Khan and Ihtishim Khan buried the body the next day at 
| in a vault which the Nawab had given orders to build after leaying 

ry for ‘ern. According to his last wish, his body was to be taken to Najafy 

; ‘and buried in holy ground. News of his death was at once sent to court 

and to his son Muhammad Amin Khia. 


a a ° 4 


<a aii * Neither Rennel’s Map of the ‘Environs of Dacca’ in 1778 (Map xii, of the 
~ Bengal Atlas), nor the Survey Maps help us to identify Khizrpir, and I addressed Dr, 
| Jame Wise, of Dhiké, who is so well known for his researches in the local history of 
ERS regarding the geographical position of the place, He ay. sent me | 

lw 

ee Backieged pani, eight miles 8. B. of Dacca, is in a parganah called Khizrpur. It ia : 
snnded by the Dacca river, the Burha Ganga, This situation corresponds with that 4 
: of Bie historioal Khizrpar, which was on the banks of the Ganges. A tomb, said to 
e that ‘of one of Shiaistah Khan's daughters, is called by the Muhammadans of the 
nt day the ‘ Khizrpir Maqbarah. It is strange that the tomb of such a great 
a umlah should not exist,” 
gear d y ul Umard does not record whether the body was taken 2 
Q 1, in Khurasin). It is said that many towns in Tallin; aero * bi: 
Se oe anced ied the matt, and in Haidarébid there is a <a) aod & >> 
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Events after 1663. 


With the death of the Nawab the Futhiyah i ’Ibriyah ends. The news 
of his death reached Aurangzib at Lahor, and, according to Bernier, (vide 
above p. 35) was a source of joy for the emperor. The ’Alamgirndmahk 
says that he was sorry, because Mir Jumlah had been an old servant. 

Whether the “ceded” districts of Central Asim were ever taken 
actual possession of by the Imperialists, is a matter ,of doubt. The 
Asim Buranji, or Asim Chronicle, according to Robinson (Joc. eff., p. 166), 
gives a very different version, affd says “that Mir Jumlah’s army was 
entirely defeated, and he was obliged to give up the whole of zillah Kamrdp 
to the Asamese, which was from that time placed under the management of 
4 great Asamese officer, the Bar Phukan, and formed a government equal to 
about a third part of the whole kingdom. Jaidhaj Singh died A. D. 1663." 

From the following extract from the 'A'lamgirndmah it would certainly 
appear that Gawihatti was the actual frontier of the Mughul empire and 
Asim, when Mir Jumlah returned to Bengal, and that the cession of 
Durang as far as Tezpur was nominal; but on the other side it is quite 
clear that Mir Jumlah’s retreat was not an absolute defeat. The pay- 
ments of the money are certainly nowhere recorded by Muhammadan 
historians ; but a part of the elephants did come, and a daughter of the king 
of Asim was subsequently married to an Imperial Prince. 

Gawahatti then was the actual frontier at Mir Jumlah’s retreat, and 
remained so for four years, till the beginning of 1078 A. H., or the very end 
of A. D. 1667. The re-conquest by the Asamese is the last event recorded 

‘in the ’Alamgirndmah (Bibl. Ind. Edit., p. 1068) as follows— 

“ At this time [Rajab, 1078, or December, 1667], reports were received 
by his Majesty from Bengal that the Asamese with a numerous army and a 
large fleet had attacked Gawahatti, which is the frontier of Bengal. The 
Thanahdar, Sayyid Firdz Khan, could not in time receive assistance. He 
and most of his men bravely defended themselves, and sacrificed thew lives on 

the path of loyalty (udbidiyat). His Majesty resolved to punish the Asamese, 

* and appointed Rajah Rim Singh to the command of an imperial corps, which 
was to be strengthened by troops of the Bengal army, Rajah Ram Singh, 
on the 21st Rajab 1078, A. H., [27th December, 1667] received as kha at a 

¢ horse with a gilded saddle and a dagger with a belt adorned with pearls, and 
= was sent to Asim. Nagiri Khan,* Kisari Singh Bhirtiah,t Rag’hunith 
ss Singh of Mirthah, Bairam Deo Sisatdiah, and other Mangabdars, with 1500 

Ahadis and 600 artillery, accompanied him.” 
~ — ® The Modsir i *Alanyfrf (Bd. Bibl, Indica, p. 65) has Nucrat Khdn. 


+ The Madsir i 'Alamyirt has Kirat Singh Bluirtiah, which is clearly the correct = 
: * a e - : Ny * 
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xe > For the subsequent events we have only the Madsir i'A’lamgtré to refer 

to, whose scanty notes are nevertheless of great value. I translate from 
the edition of this work in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

Page 73. “ On the first of Zi Hajjah, 1078 (2nd May, 1668], Rahmat 
Banu, the daughter of the king of Asém was married to Prince Muhammad 
A'zam. Dowry, 180,000 Rupees.” 

It is not said whether this is the same girl that was taken by Mir 
Jumlah to Bengal. Her name implies that she had been converted to Islam. 
It was only Akbar and Jahangir that did not convert their Hinddé prin- 
cesses. 

Page 97. “Rajah Rim Singh, who was a commander of 4000, 4000 
duaspah sihaspah troopers, was promoted to a command of 5000, and his son* 





* This Kishn Singh is called grandson ( nabirah) of Ram Singh on p. 172 of the 

Madsir. It should be son, Ram Singh was the sonof Jai Singh I, of Ambar (Jaiptir), 

with whose assistance Aurangzib had come to the throne. He died at Burhanpdr on the 

Sth Muharram 1076, or 10th July, 1667, The ‘Alamgfrndmah (p, 1051) and the Madsir 

+’ Alamgiri (p. 62) state that he died a natural death, and that his son Rim Singh was 
immedintely made Rajah. Colonel Brooke (Political History af Jeypore, p. 14) says, though 

he does not mention his authority, that Jai Singh was killed by his son Kirat Singh, 
whom Aurangzib had promised the succession, and that the Emperor had engaged 

his services, becanse he thought Jai Singh too powerful a subject. “The feeling of 

the country, however, was too strong against the parricide, to allow such a succession 

to be carried out, and Kirat Singh was obliged to content himself with Kémah, now 

| in the Bhortpore territory, and which his descendants enjoy to this day ; but the par- 

_ __— ‘kicidal act of their ancestor has for ever excluded them from any chance of succeeding 
to the Jeypore throne,”, Kirat Singh certainly was at Burhinpir, when Jai Singh died, 
He had in nearly every war served under his father, as, for instance, in the Mey 


disturbances, after which he received Kamah Pahér{, and Koh-Mujahid, and was 


appointed Paujdar of Mewidt. Shihjahén, two years before being disposed, had mado 
him & commander of 1000, and after the wars with Siwaé, Aurangzib gave hima 
command of 2500, After the death of his father, he was made a commander of 3000, 
| & promotion whieh does not look like a reward for the great crime imputed to him, 
eid Kirat continued to serve in the Dak’hin, and died in the beginning of 1084 (1673, A. D.), 


aes i Jai Singh was succeeded by hig first-born son, Ram Singh. He had risen under 
Lae ithjahiin to the rank of commander of 3000, In the battle of Samogar, he was with 





eae: Fs served under Muhammad Sultan, in the pursuit of Shuji’, and took a part in the capturo 


Ry. of Sulaiman Shikoh at Srinagar. Subsequently, he served under his father against 
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Kishn Singh received « present of a sarpesh studded with jewels.” End of 
1080 A. H., or beginning of A. D. 1670, : 

Page 154. “On the 22nd Rabi’ IT., 1087, [24th June, 1676] Rajah 
Ram Singh returned from Asam, and paid his respects at court.” 

Page 173. “ On the 29th Muharram, 1090, [1st March, 1679] Shahrukh, 
a servant of Prince Muhammad A'zam brought a report to court which 
contained the account of the conquest of Gawahatti by his Majesty's troops- 
The messenger received a reward of Rs. 1000; and a necklace of 91 pearls, 

*valued at 2 lacs of Rupees, and a tassel (turrah) studded with jewels, of a 
value of 25,000 Rupees, were sent to the Prince as presents.” 

Page 234. Rashid Khan reported that, according to orders, the Amfirul- 
Umara had been charged with 52 laes of Rupees on account of expenses 
incurred in Gawahatti, The officer referred to had written to say that the 
whole expenditure amounted to 7 lacs of Rupees *® * * Hence this sum 
was ordered to be charged.” 

* Page 387. Prince Muhammad ‘Azim [’Azim ushshan, son of Bahédur 
Shih] was appointed Cibahdar of Bengal and Faujddr of Koch Bihar.” End 
of 1108, A. H., or middle of 1697, A. D. 


This closes my collection of notes on Koch Bihar and Asim from 
Muhammadan historians of the 16th and 17th centuries. I have only 
oceasionally referred to Khifi Khan (Ed. Bibl. Indica, LI, pp. 196 ff). 
He has used the “Alamgirnamah, in his slovenly way, without the 
slightest exactness even in his meagre geographical and chronological 
details. To give an example. He makes the Koch Bihér Rajah flee to an 
%eld zamindar of the country, near whose castle there is a river, over which 
two chains pass. The chains are fastened to pegs and stems of trees on the 
opposite banks, and people use the chains asa bridge. Comparing this with 
the account on p. G8, we see that Khafi bas a wonderful power of combina- 

ly tion, whilst the castle is altogether fictitious. He gives Koch Bihar five 
ae chaklahs or eighty-nine parganahs, and fixes the revenue at LO lacs of Nardini 
oy rupees. The kaseré root (Cyperus tuberosus, Wild) is mentioned as the best 
a. ll remedy for wounds caused by poisoned arrows. He speaks of the breaking of 
ey. idols in Koch Bihar, and makes the Nawab build mosques in Simlahgar and 
i Ghargion, and remit one year's taxes. The circulation of Naraini rupees in 


Fis 7 % Asim: was forbidden, because the Nawab coined money with Aurangzib's 
—s ame on it. A great deal of silver and gold is found with the assistance of 


oe expert treasure-finders, and ten or twelve golden keys and a map of Asdém 
rg are sent to court. He traces the epidemic to bad water; “for the rain 
. a> i wees bala tl) , c=) eee: | | a 
mane ; ‘ish Singh ied when young, of a wound he had received, He had served 
_ for some time in Kabul. Vido my essay, entitled ¢A Chapter from Muhammadan 
‘History; Calcutta Review, 1870. ee 
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falls on many poisonous trees, and when such water runs into rivers or tanks, 
. it renders them poisonous. Again, the wind blows the flowers of poisonous 
trees into the rivers, and thus makes the water unwholesome. Thus between 
Khandesh and Strat, four stages from the latter, there is a river called 
Sapin, the water of which at the end of the rains is quite poisonous,’’* 

Robinson (Asim, p. 156) has some notes on Baldeo, or Balit Narain, as 
he calls him, and places his deathin A. D. 1684. This is certainly too early 
as his defeat by the Mughuls (wide above p. 62) took place in 1637. He 
does not mention Baldeo’s son, Chandr Narain, butga grandson of the same. 
name, Who in 1671 was succeeded by Surja Narain, He then says that 
about 1682 the territory of Surja Narain [Durang and Kamrip] “ were 
invaded by Munjur Klin, a general of the emperor of Dihli, when he 
himself was taken prisoner, and conveyed to the presence of the emperor. 
Some time after, effecting his escape, he returned to his own dominions ; but 
from a sense of shame, is said to have refused resuming the reins of govern- 
ment.’’ His brother Indra Narain lost portions of his kingdom to the Ahom 

kings, and only retained Durang. 

I do not know who this “ Munjur Khin” can be. The spelling 
suggests Manztir Khan (w!&j,Bs©), a doubtful name, or Maneir Kkan 
(wls)-2.0), The year 1682 refers to A. H. 1094; but I can find nothing 
regarding this invasion in Muhammadan historians. 

‘ > 
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a Col. J. C. Haughton, C. S. I., Koch Bihar, kindly sent me the follow- - 













Toe ing extract from Biswessar’s History of Asim, which may advantageously 
i be compared with the extracts from the Akbarnamah, on pp. 52, 53, 56. A“ 
fs he - « Rijah Nara Nardin,t having no male issue, determined to appoint his: 
0) nephew Raghideb successor, When old, however, he had a son, and 
‘Rag’hideb became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the pa- 
Jace under the pretext of going a hunting; but the Rajah, in order to con- 
sole him, allotted to him a portion of the r4j.} | 
ss * Nara Narain died after a reign of fifty-six years, and was succeeded by 
his son Lachmi Narain. ) | 


~ & 


Aj : ® Tho text of Khafi Khan's history in the Bibl. Indica Edition is very untrust- 
Timi 7 p. 142, Gawéhattl for Korth? ; p. 144, Simlahgarh for Bhémgar 3 Pp. 161, : 
: for Kact spur; p, 163, Subhdn Singh for Sajdn Singh,  . SREY. es 
sf The ‘ Bélgosiin’ of the Akbarnémah, Rag'hideb is the ‘Pat Kunwar” 
tf Thi seems to have caused the division of Koch Bihér and 00h iad ae 
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_ “Rag"hiideb having obtained a portion of his uncle's kingdom, founded 
the town of Ghelabijaya in Kamrip, and erected a temple at Hajo in 1583. 
He died in 1593, and was suceeeded by Parichhat Nardin, who made war on 
his uncle Lachmi Narain, Parichhat went to Delhi, and died at Patna on 
his way. home from Agrah in 1606.* Subsequently, the Muhammadan ruler 
invaded the kingdom to realize the promised tribute. The Mantri succeed- 
ed in obtaining the office of Qaningo. 

“At this time the kingdom was divided into four sirkars. Balit Narain, 
brother of Parichhat, got the Sirkar, east of Dikrai and west of the river 
Manah. Parichhat’s son, Bijat Nardin, only got the land between the Manah 
and Sankos, The descendants of Bijat Narain are known as the Rajahs of 
Bijni.” ; 

_ The following extract from the family history of the Rajahs of Bijni, I 
also owe to Col. Haughton's kindness. 

“ Maharajah Biswa Singh had two sons. The elder, Nara Narain Bhip 
reigned over that portion of the kingdom which lies between Karatuja and 
Bihar. The younger, Shukladhaj Bhip ruled over the country from Bihar 
to Dikrai. For his impetuosity at time of war, he was called Chilah Rai, 
‘King Kite.’ His son was Rag'hideb Nariin. The latter had three sons ; 
one was king of Durang, another ruler over Beltalah, and the eldest, Pari- 
ehhat Nariin was Rajah of Bijni. Parichhat waged war with Lachmi Narain ; 
but sorry for having attacked his nearest relation, he turned hermit. \ He 
* went also to Dihli with his Diwan, astonished the emperor by his extra- 

| ordinary talents, received a fkhal'at, and was sent back to his country 
with a royal guard, But he died at Rajmahall on his way home. ‘The 
—  . Diwan went back to Dihli, and was made Qaniingo of Koch Bihar. Pari- 
 ebhat left a son Chandr Narain, who enjoyed his father’s raj, but did nothing 
remarkable.” [Vide pp. 58 to GO, and Robinson, p. 155.] 


* This date is too early, 
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Notes on Arabic and Persian Inscriptions, No. IT—By H. BLociatasn, 
M. A., Caleutta Madrasah, y 


Since the publication, in last year's Journal, of several Arabic and Per- 
sian Inscriptions forwarded to the Society during 1871, a few others have been 
received from Messrs, Wilson, C. S., Badaon: EF. Vesey Westmacott, C. S., 
Dinajpir ; and Dr. J, Wise, Dhaka, As these inscriptions are of great inter- 
est, Ihave placed them together, and added a few notes and extracts from 
the letters which accompanied the rubbings. 

They refer to 

Dingjpar, (Gangaramptr). : 
Dhaka. 
Dhamrii, N. of Dhaka. 
Badion, 
and A’lapur, East of Badaon. 


Gangara’mpu’r, Di’na‘jpu’r. 

The following four inscriptions were received from Mr. Westmacott 
C. S., Dinajpir. They are by no means new, having been mentioned by 
Buchanan in his ‘ Historical Description of Dinajpdr (p. 51), and partly by Mr. 
Thomas in his ‘ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings’ (p. 149) ; but they are here 
for the first time given with the text and correct translations. Buchanan 
says that the chief place in Division Gangarampur is Damdamah, the old 
Dev Kot.* “It received its present appellation (which signifies a place of 
war) from its having been a military station during the early Muhammadan 
government, as it probably was then on the frontier. * * * The chief officer, 
under the title of Wazir, seems to have resided on the banks of a very noble 
tank, which is named Dahal Dig’hi, and has evidently been formed by the Mu- 
hammadans : its water being about 4000 feet from east to west, and 1000 from 
north to south * * * On many different parts, especially towards the north 
east corner, are heaps of bricks, probably the ruins of the houses that were oe- 
‘cupied by the Muhammadan officers. On the centre of the north side is the 
; Dargah of a saint, named Mulla ‘Atauddin, contiguous to which is a small 
mosque. Both are very ruinous, but a canopy is still suspended over the 
tomb, which is much frequented as a place of worship, and the faqir has an 

endowment of 200 big’hahs (about 100 acres) of land.” 
Buchanan then mentions five inscriptions belonging to the tomb and 


the mosque. | 


__ # Mentioned several times in the Txbagdt t Négir{ and in Dowson's edition of Elliot's 
Historians, U1, pp. 318, 314, tf. 
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First.—One over the gate of the mosque, “by Wazir Shair Musaur of 
“ Mozofurabad, commander of the troops of Firuzabad, in the reign of 
“ Hoseyn Shah, Sultan of Hostina, son of Mozofur Shah, A. H. 71S." His 

» date and names are wrong; vide p. 106, inseription ITT. 

Secondly.—One under the former, stating that the Gumbuz [vault] of 
the tomb had been erected “ by SekandarShah, son of Majahud Shah, son 
of Ayas Shah, A. H. 765.” These readings will be found corrected below ; 
- vide inscription II, p. 104. 

Phirdly.—One in the wing of the mosque, mentioning “ Futch Shah, 
son of Mahmud Shah, A. H. $45." I have not seen this inscription ; but 
the yearis wrong. Mr. Westmacott says that the wall on which the inserip- 
tiop was, has fallen down. 

Hourthly.—An inscription stating that “a part of the mosque, called 

“ Hamada [?] was built in the reign of Ky Kaos Shah, by order of Sakandar 
“Sani, or the 2nd, A. H. 872." ‘This is the famous Kai Kats inscription, 
No. I, below. 

#ifthly.—An inscription “ over the door of an apartment used as a kit- 

chen by faqirs, to the right of the mosque, on which Makhdum Mulla and 
: Muzaffar Shah are mentioned. The date is no longer visible.” Vide p. LOT, 
No. IV. 

I shall now give the text and translation of the inscriptions from the 

rubbings which Mr. Westmacott forwarded to the Society. ‘ 


“a > 
(perm: 
A ge) B 








I. The Gangarimpir Kai Kais Inscription. 


Liall oS) gabled (sic) ojala) age 5 sate] Hlaall sie Gi 

Basle prey gtbrunll ps spam apt HE pghal yd, e IB 200 ; 
wld gfiai spend yleyiy aitble y Atle Ala aieyall al peli all 
gs 2! plat lS ,AB wyilan pbc! il gi aie ally Ga 


a 
- x 


gd gills Gipne cle ely ayer alla y aitble , ale a) dhe. 
~ , * we} 
HW Bigke y uyieond 5 gta thu yet 4 pel) po Spal 


This mosque was built during the reign of the kingof kings, Rukn uddunyaé 
waddin, the shadow of God onearth, Kai Kaas Shabh,sonof Mahmiad, son of the 
‘Sultan, the right hand of the Khalifah of God, the helper of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful—may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom !—at the order of the Lord of the age, by 
Shihab ulhaqq waddin, asecond Alexander, the Ulugh i A’zam Humiayiin, 
Zafar Khén Bahram Itgin—mny God perpetuate his rule and kingdom and 
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may God prolong his life!—nnder tho suporvision (batauliyat)® of Sal4h Jiwand of 
Multfin, On tho Ist Muharram, 697, A. H, [19th October, 1297). 

As mentioned above, this inscription is quoted hy Mr. Thomas in his - 
‘Chronicles of the Pathan Kings,’ p. 140, where a “ rough” translation by ‘ 
Col. Nassau Lees is given. The ‘ translation’ leaves out the name of the 
builder, and wrongly puts his tithes in apposition to the words Ahusrawe 
zaman. The absence of a facsimile has led Mr. Thomas to state that Kai 
Kats confessed allegiance to ‘Alauddin of Dihli, who is the Sikandar ussini . 
par excellence ; but the grammatical construction of the sentence, and the 
idiom, shew that the words ‘ Sikandar ussini, Ulugh i A’zam Humiyan, and 
Zafar Khan’, are merely titles of Bahrim Itgin. He must have been a 
Mahk of high rank, as the titles are high; but my Tribent inscriptions 
(Journal, 1870) and Mr. Broadley's Bihar inscriptions, (about to be publish- , 
ed in this volume) give Maliks not only similar titles, but also the phrase 
‘May God perpetuate his rule and kingdom,’ and even Juliés names, if I may 
say so. ‘*Shibab ul Haq waddin’, therefore, is merely the ju/iés name of Malik 
Zafar Khan, and shews, moreover, that the ‘ Sikandar ussini,’ cannot be 
"Alauddin, whose full julids name, with the unyah, was Alauddin Abulmu- 
saffar Muhammad Shih, 

Observe also that when names and titles are given, the titles are gen- 
erally put first and then the name, and the idiom requires that the word 
humdyin be taken to Ulugh i A’zam, not to Zafar Khan. 

Itgin is Turkish and means‘ proprietor.’ It also occurs as name ; ¢. 7., 
in the list of the .grandees of Balban’s Court (Térikh Barani, p. 24, last 
line). 

The Arabic style of the inscription is bad, as in all Bengal inscriptions. 
The words wihl}.»55¢=* are slightly doubtful, the rubbing merely giving 
whl}jsx9e=”. I am not satistied with my reading of the name of the 
supervisor ; ‘ Jiwand’ is unusual; but ‘ Jiwan,’ without the final d, is very 
common. 


Il. The Inscription on the Dargah of the Mauldna’Afa.  » 


Buchanan calls him ’Atauddin, which is perhaps a mistake for ‘Axtell 
The inscription is half peetry, half verse. 


le gS Ki her # emmstle oly aS GS a0 
Jglo—t Liaw p65 Lig # > Uaail,a silly» bills 
~ & ad . . 
dd Ub clea!) gre GE Cod!) Sede slalense alia 


° > . 
___ # ‘The same phrase occurs in the Arabio inscription on the wall of a Jain Temple 
“near Ajmir, of A, H. 666; vide Journal for 1848, p, 553, 
- i 


~ _ » Pe 
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OH Ma Chie SSF 9) esd asd aS ass) iS sa, ply Blea 
elias) ase, sty,0) abi Hrrie Lay 0 gtilee Wall sw TG, 

plo 8 ailyds Jus all she the Uy upd) y epi 9 G2 Ielpe 

cette glut y loa!) ick whey! » den) Crale (sic) Ill 
pha § abil Db ped) piel Joba thle sly) gel), stl 
wali! wht wlll oe shtoikw onl=e,,| aaa bins Uopak 
@ fle alll ois 








Ave. lea 78 UA Beelds 4S 4 st yh nken we plasty 
b—iiss athe all sla sivilsd 2—ilt all 5 


ae 
wd, lic LSA) Boks ae . hilantuny wit 3 ne dw iet G_ of 

(Poetry, metro short Hasaj), In this dame, which was founded by 'Ata—may 
the building be a house for both worlds !—angels sing on account of its erection till 
the day of judgment, “ Banaind faugakum sab’an shidddd.* 

[Prose.] Through the grace of the maker of the wonderful seven palaces, who 
has created the seven heavens one above the other’—his names be praised !—the 
building of this lofty dome was completed. It is 2 copy of the dais of the vault of 
glory, And “we have adorned the heaven of the world with lights” in the blessed 
shrine of the pole of saints, the uncqualléd among enquirers, the lamp of trnth, and 
law, and faith, Mauland ‘Atd—may God Almighty bestow His grace upon him in 
both worlds ! [The building was completed) by order of the Lord of the age and the 
period, the causer of justice and liberality, the guurdian of countries, the pastor of 
tho people, the just, wise, and great king, tho shadow of God on earth, distin. 

ey  gnished by the grace of tho Merciful, Abul Mujahid Sikaudar Shah, son of 
‘ ‘diya Shah, the king, may God perpetuate his kingdom! 
| . [Postry, metre. Kiafi/}. The king of the world, Sikandar Shah, for whom people 









firing pearls i in prayer, and chant, ‘ May God illuminate his worth,’ and say, ‘ May God 
_ perpetuate his kingdom,’ 


Dated, A, H, 765 (A. D., 1863]. Done by the slave of the throne, Ghiis, the 
Be golden-handed, 
Ops e inscription measures about 5 feet by 14 foot. The characters are 


beaut y drawn. Ghiis, the ‘ golden-handed’ (zarrindast) was evidently the 
Court Katib of Sikandar Shah ; his title reminds us of the carrin-galams and 
roe mishkin galams of later times. Even in point of style, the inscription is one 


E. Pat : * A metrical ? bape from the Rahs LXXVIU, 12, “* We have built over ron 


ayy Rhein igi ones,"” 






o. mee 


«| 










> = only, to the end of the 7th century of the Hijrah. 


| of Sirhat,” and we have no doubt to put here an Izifat after ol ¥f 
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« A 
a) 


' 
8 


of the best among Bengal inscriptions of the Sth century of the Hijrah, that 
Thave seen. The text spells bidishah, instead of padishdh ; if this be not 
accidental, we would have here a proof shewing that the Indian pronuncia- 
tion of this word is of old standing. 





III. Ruka Khén's Mosque, 
sity opallate ES pbiala yl), eel) Je ah 
uslel Ai$ OY ore? ents dov* 
Lal) Me dye gd 9S 
git gto Oty par thle wd jane _pilballal ss, hoe ee 


Slo Flys) Seiiclad ale sil, oy aa ay! 45,2 slbe 
J) Aslenens se hed hha asf Uythe 4 Sat ae 3 


wae Pee “= oes so, a 


This mosqne and the minaret were built by the Khan i Azim Rukn Khin, 
[son of] "Alauddin of Sarhat, eup-bearer ont of the palace, Vazir of the town 
known as Zafarabad, Commander-in-chicf, High Kotwal of the town known as 
Firtiszabad, Mungif of the Diwan of books in the town mentioned, during the reign 
of 'Alaé ud dunyé waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the king, a 
descendant of the prophet, in front of the door of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
*At& He who keeps ap and renews thig pious grant, will be renewed by God, and 
will find favor with the Shaikh, A. H., 918[A. D., 1512]. 
_ Rukn Khan united many offices in his person ; but the titles are not quite 
“Ra I am not quite sure whether I have correctly translated the words 
_ Sharabdir i ghair-mahalli. One of General Cunningham's Husain Shihi- 
~ inscriptions from Sunnirgion gives a similar title, ‘jamadar ¢ | ghair-makallt’ 
Le ere of the wardrobe outside the palace.’ | 
Rukn is called ‘ Sarhati,’ perhaps from Sarhat in Birbhim, In my papers : 
on the Tribeni Inscriptions (Journal, 157 0, p. 284), the same man Ae 4 
evidently is mentioned ; but he is there called “ Rukn Khin, sor of ‘Aliuddin — 
), which is 
used in Persian, when « is omitted. We are also enabled to fix the date ofthe z 
; Tribeni inscription, which (loc. cif., p. 285) I referred, as I now <—s erro nc 


Bao "Pirdzibid appears to be the same as Panduah, the — ee n = ya 
ear Maldah. I am more doubtful about apa su re ers to AW 
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IV. Muzaffar Shah's Inscription. 
(29S I) bi py ptiell patel dye fase] Sleal) de iy 


we w a & 

. é * o “4 r ob ‘ 
LG] pao tt dye oF slpre kis Jaa 5 (sic) I aul Cosb Lb: Lid, 
o met wT tw} rf al 

es #-e 6 dtiblen akLe Ala ls wbl sit abe opprell ys! ol 3 

This mosque was built in the time (fi 'ahd,?) of the renowned saint, Mauldinaé 
"A ti—may God give him affluence and may He make paradiso his dwelling plnce !— 
during the reign (fi ‘ahd) of Shameuddunyé waddfn Abul Matin Muga 
fur Shah, the king, may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom! In the your 
(not logiblo).* 

The first fi ‘ahd is unintelligible to me, as "Ata lived before Sikandar 
Shih. The inscription, though the year is unclear, is of some value, as it 
gives the full name of Muzaflar Shih. 

. 


= 


Dha‘ka’. , 

The following inscriptions were received from Dr. James Wise, of Dhaka, 
together with copious notes. 

The Inseription on Khwajah Jahan’s Mosque. 

Dr. Wise says— 

“The mosque from which this inscription is taken is a very insignificant 
building in a Mahallah of Dhaka, called ‘ Chirihattah.” The buildimg looks 
old, and curious to say, the three doors of entrance are not arched, but 
square, They are little over five feet in height; hence it is probable that 
the ground outside has been raised. Its history 1s unknown. The only 
name by which it is known, is the ‘ Masjid of Bhola Khan,’ a former Ahddun. 
The slab has evidently been removed from gome older mosque and city to 
Dhaka, It is a curious thing that General Cunningham and I found no 


inscription at Sunnirgion earlier than A. H. 535.’ 
 T have not been able to decipher the whole inseription, a few words he-» 


‘fore the date being illegible. 
© posi} Jacl dll ge Nyeot BF AU dale Gly alles all Ji, 
pala! 3} ayia Wall od fatuel] Zagle’) Bins, ul 8 GW! las 
hye telpd otha? Hblee') Ule} adle alas ylblall lt gy 
ws * #5 ia a tg! ail - ° * * endl.’ amyl oil yl 


Se date’ wom already at Buchanan's time illegible, It looks as if it was ‘Rajab, 





‘ir | 


Ona Raveion Tasoriptions No. 1, 











108 ay te Ry on Ara 


sh Fs? ye ails, ke pial Bis Jat wy ae 
} opase! al] 5 sate all 2 


God ays, ‘Surely the mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides God 
[Rorin, LXXM, 18}. ™ 


This entrance was firmly crected* during the days of the reign of the Ehalifah of 
Gol, Nagirnddunyaé waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shih, theking, 
by the Khan whose title is Khwf&jah Jahdan—may the Merciful protect him from all %, 
misfortunes on earth, * * ® to the day of resurrection! Dated, 20th Sha’ bin, 863, [13th 
June, 1459, A. D.) of the era of the Prophet,—may God bless him and all his family ! 
This inscription is, I believe, the first of Mahmid Shih that has been 
published. It is, therefore, of particular value, The year 863 is remark- 
able, and it looks as if during the long reign of Nicir Shah, or Husain Shih I., 
as he ought to be called, Malmud Shih had reigned as opposition king. . 
Mahmiid's reign must have been of precarious tenure, as Ht was opposed by = * 
his son Barbak Shah, whom my YZritené inscriptions mention as reigning 
king in 860, 
Dr. Wise’s inscription give Mahmid’s full name Wiéeiruddin Abul Mu- 
saffar Mahmiid Shih, This may explain the fact that Bengal Histories call 
Barbak Shih ‘the son of Nicir Shih’; for confusions of names-and julis 
names are common in Bengal History; vide Journal, 1870, p. 296, 
It may be that the Khan Khwajah Jahan mentioned in this mscription, 
is the same as the Khan Jahan, whose tomb is at Bigerhat.f A description 
of his tomb was given by Bibi Gaur Das Baisak, in the Journal of this 
Society, for 1867, pp. 130. 131. On p. 155, loc. eit., the Babu gives the 
inseriptionst attached to the tomb, from which it appears that Khan Jahin 
died in the end of Zil Hajjah, 863 [end of October, 1459, A. D.]|—the same , 
year, which is mentioned in the above inscription. The Bagherhit inserip- 
tions mention, unfortunately, no king. 
' ® Tho writer nges Pee as a transitive verb, for which construction there — 1 tee 
‘to bo no authority. x. 
+ Bibé Gaur Dis Baisik derives the name of Bigerhat (a el) from the Persian. | 





z See Bdyher-hdt by ‘ garden fair.’ I cannot say whether this is correct ; a“ 
ur | dax PEEROS & la 3, Bagir-hd(, from some Muhammadan of the namo + 
ei : 


a Sag ss i pabic inscription (A.) given by the Bibé contains several mit 


= Bin insertion E. is a curious specimen in point of metre, as it is eight times ' 





she -Rajaz i musamman i silim (vide my Prosody of the Rees p. 34) is 
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| Dha/‘mra‘i, North of Dha’ka’, 
Lwo Inscriptions of the reigns of Jaléluddin Fath Shih and Husain Shah. 

Dr. Wise says— 

“ Dhimrai is situated about twenty miles north of Dhaka, at the june- 
tion of Kaklajani and Bunsi rivers. It was one of the places where the Af 
ghins were settled after the defeats in Orisa and Lower Bengal, towards the : 
end of Akbar's reign. ‘There were two other places still further north on the 
Bunsi, where they were granted free lands. One, Ganakpéré, stands on the 
left bank of the river. There are no descendants of the Pat’hans there now, 
nor aré there old Masjids or ruins. The tlurd settlement was Ghosi in 
pergunnah ‘Atiah, zil’ah Mainansingh, It is about ten miles due north of 
Dhimrai, 

* Dhamrai is a scattered village, each portion being placed on a mound, 
generally of red laterite. One of its Mahallahs is still called * Pat’hintalah, 
and a few of the residents still claim to be of Afghin blood; but the pecu- 
liar physiognomy of that race 1s not to be found now-a-days. There are no 
old Masjids in Dhamrdi. One did exist till lately ; but it became ruimous, 
and the proprietors have dug up the foundations and sold the bricks. The 
only buildings of interest are the tombs of five brothers, all pirs, or samts. 
The most striking one is that of Mir Sayyid 'Ali in Pathintalah, It 1s 
eight feet high, and is surrounded by a hich wall, On the west side of the 
tomb is an inscription in fine preservation, which bears the name of Sultan 


- Husain Shah (vide below). The tombs of the other Pirs are of no imterest. 


ad The other inseription was found by me in a private house in Pat’hintalah, 
i It belongs to Fath Shaih’s reign. Both inscriptions are evidently plundered 
from Sunnérgion or some other city. ‘There is no inscription in Mu’az- 
_zampur.” | 
as | I. 
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God Almighty says, ‘ Surely he who Lelleves in God a a future life, will build % 
mosques for God’ [Qorin, IX, 18]. Tho prophet—may God's blessing reat on him ! 
—says, ‘Ho who builds a mosque for God, will have o house built for him by God in 








2 Paradiso.’ 
This mosque was built in the time of the king of the ggo and the period, who is ' 
nided by the aid of the Merciful, the helper of Islim and the Muslims, the king, son . 


; of tho king, Jaléaluddunya Waddie Abul Muzaffar Fath Shih, the 
7 king, son of Mahmud Shah, the king,—May God perpetuate hia rule und kingdom, and 
© glevate his power and dignity ! 

The builder of thia mosque which is blessed to Islim and the Muslims, is Zabir- 
uimillat waddin, Malikul Mulk Akhtiind Sher, the admiral—Moy God Al- 
mighty give him a dwelling in Paradiso! Dated 10th Jumida I., 887 [27th June 
1482, A D.) 


I. | 
aan epee Halse isle ye ple “tale allh le st SE es: 
syed] planall wb) acta!) aam!] lie ite S i he Ling 


Facil 3 a] ice wy 3 ofl! ~ sine jal opal 3 Usall 4c 


©  —- The Prophet—may God's blessing rest on him a ‘He who builds a mosque 
for God, will have a honse like it built for him by God in Paradise.’ This Jami’ Magjia 
was built by the great and respected king’Aldudduny& waddin Abul Muazat. 
far Husain Shah, the king, son of Sayyid Ashraf, a descendant of Husain,—may 
God perpetuate his rule and his kingdom! Dated, A. H. 922 [A. D, 1516]. , 


Bada’on. 


—" The first inscription forwarded by Mr. Wilson belongs to the tomb of ' 
the Emperor ‘Alauddin or "Alam Shih, who, soon after A. H. 851, ceded 


> 
a? 
na 


_ the empire to Buhlal Lodi, and withdrew to Badaon, where he Eyed in retire-- 
iain: ment, and died in A. H. 883. The stone measures about 5 feet by 24 feet, and 


ey ist the most extraordinary inscription that has come under my bili The Tete 


’ 
‘-« 
4 


ters are nearly all without diacritical marks, and are so unusual, that the whole 
Bi looks like a puzzle (vide Pl. 1.) With the assistance of several Maulawis of is 

- Caleutta and Badaon, I have deciphered the greater portion of it, and can % + flee 
ot Le hus give the general purport of the inseription, leaving the complete. and | 
PP a, am wag restoration of the text to others, i 
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Second line \ar)j3 io Wala!) LS Sam pie!) ppoyall QML 1) s 
heel _ Sta pdye Lerlpie Lint an , 
Third line ja tS wily Poms Sle o 0% wlll £iS,) dipgnags 
Lenker (9) Avital) al plabe (¢) wsilad wus p Sie asye (§) ais 
peal fle 5 gil> 
Fourth line — jh i535 wse eis? piSle Side aby w3a$ slob] 
(9) Shy ptoml Eble A ged Zine Lo) al 0 ply asle aul 
Fb= 51 ¥),bue enon tS Esl\e —e-) _ gla Ceci 
Fifth line hm & ys Sl slyakaly dy Fale py 9 yy2pell ythle 
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& 
Sixth line Jb ( q ) ined a! ( 5 ) urd Rye ( , ) SS aad els 


hn) f We 2 a « ~ wi wi 
aU) oj} Adyldas etl _fe Kod} Laals deo Le des Ua wy tg) a] 


At the side gitals ll 2) Le pide edge Sie 
; _ The purport evidently is, that certain waste lands of Mauza’ Pindoli, in 


Tappah Jhonah (or Jhoniah), perganah Salbahan, were cultivated. A Hadis 
of the prophet is then mentioned, according to which he who reclaims lands 
becomes the owner of them. These lands appear to have been set aside for 
the maintenance of the tombs of Sultin ‘Aliuddin "Alam Shah, son of Sul- 
tin Muhammad Shih, and his wife. Such as resume wag f lands are threa- 
tened with divine punishment, according to a passage in the Qoran (TT, 177]. 
«At the side of the inscription are the words, ‘Mahk Salimat Sultini, 

Mutawalli of the above place.’ | 
” Mr. Wilson says in a letter.— There is a village called ‘ Pindol,” and 
another called ‘Nagar Jhonah” in perganah Kot Salbahan of this district 
[Badion]; but there is no sub-division known as ‘* Tappah Jhonah.’ 
There is nothing particular about the tomb of ‘Alauddin. It is a large 
square, massive, structure of brick, covered with a vaulted roof, and with the 
* remains of some minarets on the top. In the inside there are two graves 
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side by side, also a saitatlen one in the corner, but with no inscription of any 

kind on them. The tomb is in a very dilapidated condition, and the same 

may be said of the remains of other smaller buildings near it. Close to the 

tomb is an old masonry well, which is in working order, and is used for iri- 
gating the adjacent lands.” 

The tomb, according to Maulavi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector 
of the district, lies in Mirin Sara, a Mahallah of Badion. The emperor is 
said to have founded A’liptr (392 (lt ),* which lies seven fos East of Badaon. 
He had three sons, Ahsan, "Abbas, Haidar. “Abbis had no issue. Ahsan 
founded Sayyidpiirah, outside Fort Badion, to the south. The place does 


A no longer exist, nor are there any descendants of his. Sayyid Haidar founded 
Sardi Mirin. His descendants exist to the present day, but they are all 
poor agriculturists. 

= ae 


Mr. Wilson's second inscription is taken from the gateway of the Jami’ 
Masjid at Badion. His reading is as follows :— 


3 oll une oo?) —, hie ped) lalead| wits! gla: Lesls.o) 


pall abally bial, QLil Joel roliall y ped Ge Qa 
~ aT) oe 
Sha bide, ped od athe AU] ld pabeps!l pel poli hla! 
‘- ee ts ceshh tye! phe! pe 
pps Bailes » bles his 


Entor it in peace! The great Sultin, the owner of tho necks "of nations, Sham s- 
ud duny& waddin, the helper of Islim and the Moslems, the most just of rulers 
¢ and kings, Abul Muzaffar Flitmish, [Altamsh] the king, who assists the 
| Commander of the Faithful,—may God perpetuate his kingdom! Inthe blessed month 

of Ramazin, 628 { November, 1230, A. D.] 


+. 


a << sae A’la’pu’r. . 
_ From the Masjid in A’lapur, east of Badion— 
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7 I) Alanson 9 grav thw J ty sf 

wuzet| Qiq, son of......(?), Dédbak [highost judicial officer] in an tes 8 
a ii of ait 10, (September, 1307, A. D4 se | = 
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IV, 
From inside a mosque at A’lipir— 


al tes ~ w “~ 
Vex? yl) et pal yp) deo oe? yl pay! “nll al) rs 

In the namo of God, the merciful and the clement! This moaque was built during 
the reignof Abd Zafar Mubhinddin Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, 
‘Alamgir Pidishéh, when Diunddér Khin Khweshagi was Jigirdir, AH, 1071, 
(A, D., 1660.}. . 

This Dindér Khan* belongs to a well known Afghan family, called the 
Khweshagis, or ‘ relatives,’ who settled at Qastir (9, or 39-25) in the Bari 
Duab. He is twice mentioned in the Madsir i ‘Alamgiré (pp. 213, 340). 
The Maitsir ul Umard gives interesting biographical details of Nazar Baha- 
dur Khweshagi and Husain Khan Khweshagi. 

In the Proceedings for March of this year, I gave two other inscriptions 
received from Mr. Wilson, Maulavi Muhammad Karim suggests two altera- 
tions in the first inscription (/oc. cit., p. 48). For the unusual JJ gle he 
reads JUs' a § well-tank,’ which compound appears to me to be as curious 
as my old reading, The date he reads 898, instead of 798. The rubbing, it 
would appear, gives 022% A/cad, instead of #228 hafgad, which I chose, and the 
Maulavisays that %222 in Persian stands for 62.44 hashcad, not for wa22, Ty 
giving the text of the inscription, I mentioned that it was, in point of grammar 
and sense, the worst that I had seen ; and if the writer did use hicad, he used a 
form which no Persian knows, nor any dictionary records. Besides, there 
was no occasion for an artifical Aicad, as hashead suits the metre as well. 
But the Maulayi gives a better reason for adopting 89S, when he 
maintains that the second verse is an allusion to Sikandar Lodi, in whose 
reign a Khan Jahan [Lodi] lived. This Khin Jahn is mentioned in Badéoni 


| and r irishtah, For the three asterisks in the first line, he reads erlin 


wyloy dbs Jigirdér of the District of Badaon, which I believe to be correct, 
although the form muqéti’ should, according to usage, be mugti’. However 
the author of the inscription knew as little of grammar as of poetry. 


« He is not to be confounded with the Dindar Khan i Bukhiri, who served under 
Jahfingir and Shahjahin, He was Faujdir of the Miyén Duib, and died in A, H. 
1045. Madsir ul Umard. 

In the jubis name of Aurangzib we find, in MSS. and inscriptions, both Abul 
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Lhe Legend of Baghesar, a deified spirit held in great reverence by the 
Kisri, Sirt, Markam, Netid, and Sdrsin clans of the Gond Tribe — 
By Capt. W. L. Samvencs, Assistant Commissioner, Manhhiut. 


Once uponsa time, in a family of the Gond tribe, there were five brothers, 
named respectively Kusri, Suri, Markam, Netia, and Sarsiin. 

On the first occasion on which Kusrti’s wife was pregnant, she brought 
forth a male child; but on the second occasion she gave birth to a tiger's 


elp. This young cub was treated by its parents with as much affection 
: dregard as their first-born ; and the superior nursing it received, had such 
c a powerful effect on its growth and constitution, that in a few months it grew 
up to be the finest child of its age and kind that eyer was known. From 
childhood he was the constant companion of Kiisré, never oe 
‘side for a moment ; and so great was the filial attachment he bore. towards 
his unnatural parent, that, to this day it is said in praise of him, he was 
never known to have injured Kusri in any way. To the Gond mind no 
doubt this was a most remarkable trait of character; for what is the ex- 
perience of their lives from day to*day, but that of the strong lording 
it over the weak. 
fe Kusrd, whose oceupation was husbandry, had taken to tilling jungle 
 Jands near his village, and during such time as there Were crops in the ad 
ground, he v 
at one time it so happened that for some days past he had been less vigilant 
‘than usual, and the nilgdi andisdmbar, making the best of the ign een: s 
wi oie ruined the crop and Kisrd’s prospects. However, it was Better 
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hutted himself close by the sit and night and day watched without ceas- . 
ing. Weary days and nights were those for Kiisri, and little wonder was 
it that— 


‘One beautiful nicht 

When the stars shone bright’ 
Kiisri’s head went nid-nid-nodding, and his eyes, sore and weary from ~ 
watching, dropped the curtains and went to sleep. But whilst he slept, the 
young cub watching, saw a trespasser approach. So placing his paw gently 
on Kusri’s shoulder, he roused him from sleep, and by signs and gestures 
drew his attention to a noble looking sambar, who was making himself at 
home amongst the young and tender tirid plants, 

Kusru, however, instead of being quickened to action by the sight, fell 
into a desponding state ; and tearing his hair and bemoaning his ill-fortune, 
sunk to the ground and cried aloud, ‘Oh, that mine enemy might be swal- 
lowed up!’ The young cub, moved by this despairing and touching appeal, 
instantly crouched and sprung upon the deer, which it killed and tore to pieces ; 
making emphatically no bones about the matter. And so from day'to day, 
till the crop was gathered, the young cub watched and slew, and thus saved 
Kisri’s field from further injury. 

For this great act of deliverance, Kiisrdé began to love the young cub as 
he never before had loved him, with a love in fact that was litfle short, of 
idolatry. But Kusrii had at length to experience the bitter truism that 
‘all flesh is but as dust ;’ for, alas, a day came— the long, long, weary day’ 
of Kusrti’s existence—w ha the young tiger departed this life and gave > 
the ghost. In other words he died and became a bhit! 

Kusrd was inconsolable, and his wife by no means improved matters 
by presenting him at sich a time with an addition to the family in the shape 
ofa daughter. Ifshe had only kept up the tiger progeny, she might possi- 
bly have helped thereby to fill up that aching void which was gnawing at 
Kusru’s gizzard. He ate not—he slept not; and how life was sustained 
during the following space of ten or twelve years, we are not informed, 

Tradition, not to be burdened with such trifles, hurries us on to the period 
when Kiisri’s daughter had matured into a plump and buxom lass, and veiled 
and decked as a bride in turmeric-stained garments, looking as fine as a carrot 
fresh-seraped, we find her seated with a bridegroom at her side under a leafy 
marriage-bower, which has beeri erected for the occasion within her father's 
court-yard. Kinsmen and acquaintances from far and near have come in 
holiday attire to offer their congratulations and enjoy the fun, and are to be 


seen crowding round the maria, or bower, with joyful faces and sparkling eyes. 
Even Kiisrd, forgetful of his old sorrows, is determined to make merry 


Evi. ths sont, anc is to be seen urging the drummers and pipers to increased 
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. exertion, as if in all conscience they were not making enough din and noise 
already, But the time and occasion perhaps require it. 
The ceremony is at a close, and the nuptial knot has been tied. Three 
hours have passed in tedious rites and ceremonies. ‘The happy couple with 
. the bride’s-maids and best man have all been kissed and marked with the 
. sacred symbols times out of number, first by one relation and then by an- 
other. The bride and bridegroom with their garments knotted together 
have, with mincing steps, slowly and wearily crept seven times round the 
bhaunra, or branch, which forms the central support to the bower. The nce 
given in dowry has been measured out to the same mystical number of seven 
times. Everything, in short, has been done that ought to have been done, 
and the wedded couple are now about to retire within the house, whilst the 
‘spectators withdraw to the green outside to dance, sing, and make merry. 

But the attention of every one present is suddenly arrested by fiendish 
yells and roars. : 

“ What is it? Who is it?” is the anxious enquiry of every one as the 
words pass from mouth to mouth with wind-like rapidity, With quivering 
accents and bated breath the answer comes speedily back, that one of the 
company has become (demoniacally) possessed with a demon. A thrill of 
mingled terror and dismay ran through the whole party at the sudden news 
of so untoward an event, for 








‘“ When the sun sets, who doth not look for night?” 


The most civilized community on earth could not fail, on a similarly joyful 
occasion of their own, to be overcome with, at least, a sense of gloom, if one 
of their number on the spot went suddenly mad or hysterical. But amongst 
* a people naturally superstitious, and that to a degree almost incredible, the 
circumstance before alluded to had a wider and deeper significance than any- 
thing we can possibly imagine. : 

Falling into the midst of the company, the individual possessed is dash- 
ing his body about on the ground ; up and down ; right and left ; driving 
the lookers on from post to pillar, and from pillar to post; and, by his wild 
and fiendislf actions, striking consternation and terror into the hearts of 
all; for a visitation of this sort had never on such an occasion been known 
before. 

Kiisri’s spirits went down with a run, and looking as grave as a judge, 
he implored the Baiga, or village priest and necromancer, to divine whose 
spirit this was, and for what purpose it had come. 

Forthwith the Baiga, with an air of authority worthy of an exorcist, in- 


terrogates the spirit, saying— 
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Speak ! spenk! thon fearfal guest ! 
Whose spirit haunts thy breast 4 
Why thus as onw possessed : 

Come ye to daunt moe? 


Amidst a breathless silence, the demoniac giving the wretched Kiisré a 
piercing look of recognition, informs him and his terror-stricken guests in- 
a voice peculiar to gnomes, bogies, goblins, and such like fry, 

I was a tiger bold! , 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Gond hath yet extolled, 

For this I sought thee, 


Kusra is thunder-struck, and the company in dumb show betoken 
bewilderment, whilst the restless and impatient spirit roars, ‘ Worship me 
with offerings and sacrifices.’ : 

“A fowl was immediately fetched for the purpose of being offered up 
in the orthodox fashion ; but the spirit evinced such unmistakeable signs of 
dissatisfaction at the very sight of this familiar bird, that a kid was instantly 
brought to be sacrificed in its stead, As soon as the demoniac espied that 
animal, he sprang at it after the fashion of a tiger, and, seizing it. between 
his teeth, gnawed and tore it to death. 

Kusri’s joy at this sight was unspeakable; for there was a something 
in the killing way in which the demoniae went to work that revealed to him 

beyond a doubt, that the spirit present was of a truth no other than that 
0 his favourite tiger-son. So he brought out a pot of the last home-brew, 
and some of the finest and purest ghi which his store contained wherewith 
to treat his welcome guest. 

Three leaf-cupfuls of the former were poured down the demoniac’s throat 
and a handful of ghi forced into his mouth, whereupon the spirit being 
satisfied! went out of the man, and took its departure for the shades below, 
leaving Kisrii dilated with joy, but the company en masse in grave doubt 
as to the light in which this apparently unwarrantable intrusion ought to be 





But they soon received the assurance of Kisru and the Baiga that this 
little novelty which had so alarmed every one at the first was the happiest 
omen possible. So from that day forth, the spirit of Kisri’s tiger-son was 

deified and worshipped under the name of Bighesar by the five Gond clans 
; descended from, and respectively named after, the brothers Kiisrd, Siri, Mar- 





_kam, N utia, and Sarsun. 
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The substance of the above was told me by a Gond of the Kdsré 
clan, at the marriage of whose daughter I was present; and it was then 
that I witnessed the pranks of the demon Baghesar from which I was led 
to make enquiry as to his antecedents. 

It is only at the marriages of members of the five clans, who are named 


“In the heading to this paper, that Baéghesar manifests his presence in the 


manner narrated in the story. With them he is held in reverence as a 
deified spirit ; but with other Gonds, Baghesar is simply one of the many 
spirits to whom propitiatory offerings are yearly made. According to the 
latter he has no such origin as that ascribed to him by the five clans before- 
mentioned, but is simply regarded as ‘the concentrated essence of spirits’, 
which have issued from those Gonds who have met their deaths by tigers ; 
for, according to local belief, the spirits of all Gonds thus killed, are said 
to unite and form the one great spirit Baghesar; and it is simply with a 
view to saving their flocks and herds, and their own lives also, from the 
ravages of tigers that the inhabitants of every Gond village yearly make 
offerings to propitiate this demon. And to this extent I find the same 
Spirit is known and propitiated by the people of these wild parts generally. 

At the marriage ceremony which I witnessed, Bighesar entered into and 
possessed two men. One was the pwadri or priest, and the other a looker 
on. The pujari is always told off specially for this duty, in ease none of 
the company should happen to get involuntarily possessed. A’ woman, on 
the occasion referred to, was also taken worse, but got quickly bundled out 
of the way from motives of public decency. 

The manner in which the two men seized the kid between their teeth 
and by that means killed it, was a sight which could only be equalled in a 
zoological garden or menagerie on feeding days. 

But this exhibition of fiend-like butchery is only allowed to be partially 
witnessed, for, as soon as the kid has been fairly pinned, the members of the 
family who are standing by, throw blankets or cloths over the demoniacs, 
as they say it is a sight not fit for all eyes to behold; a point which no 
civilized being would be likely to dispute with them 

The demoniacs I saw, were permitted to exercise their teeth on the 
kid’s carcase some time after it had sounded its last gurgling note: and this 
indulgence, judging from the motions of the covering cloths, was entered 
into with an amount of zest and gusto that was positively brutal; and from 


an orange-sucking sound that was occasionally audible, a horrid suspicion 





crossed my mind that they had even gone to the extent of blood-sucking, 
though of this I could not be positive. 

The bride’s father at length dragged out the mangled and lifeless body 

of the kid and put it aside; and the men emerging from their covering 

disported themselves like electrified frogs @ Ja Ghamasin, another gentleman 
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of the infernal regions whose acquaintance I made in these parts, and who 
throws those whom he possesses into a state suggestive of one attacked 
simultaneously with hysterics, epilepsy, ague, and colic, a fearful combination, 
it is true, and to fully realise which, the reader must make a trip to Chang- 
Bhokir, which, geographically speaking, is one of the Chutié-Nagpir Tribu- 
tary States, but which psychologically, I think, must be one of the outlying 
provinces of Pandemonium, 

The bride’s father having treated each of the demoniacs to three cupfuls 
of liquor and a mouthful of ghi, Bighesar's spirit vanished, leaving both 
the men considerably blown and exhausted. 

During the whole of this scene not a soul spoke, and the general impres- 
sion seemed to be, that it was too solemn a matter to be sneered or laughed 
at. Still no marriage ceremony is complete without it, and, according to 
Gond ideas, fortune smiles on the wedded couple when Baghesar appears. 

If the bride’s parents are poor and have not the means to afford a kid, 
a pig is given instead. This I should think can't be quite so pleasant for 
the demoniacs, but the fun no doubt would be considerably enhanced to 
those lookers-on who, like myself, had nothing to fear from Baghesar, and 
could therefore with impunity smile at his pranks. 

Of the extraordinary nature of the scene in general, no description equld 
ever supply a perfectly accurate conception; but, as an illustration of the 
superstitious belief and worship of one of the most interesting of the 
aboriginal tribes of India, it is nevertheless worthy of record. 


ll i 


Essays in aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages.—By 
Rev. A. F. Rupotr Hoersie, D, Ph., Professor of Sanskrit, Jay 
ergon s College, Benares. 

I.— Introductory. 

It may be convenient to have a collective name for all North-Indian 
languages derived from the Sanskrit. As Dravidian is now, after the example 
set by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian langu- 
ages, the name generally received to designate the non-Sanskritic languages 
of South India, and as Gaurian ( arg ) is the term commonly used by San- 
skrit writers as the correlative to Dravidian ( 41f*¥ ), it appears to be the 


simplest plan to appropriate the term Gaurian for the Sanskritic languages — 


of North India.* 
The following languages must be accounted Gauryian: viz., the Oriya, 


5 ie Bangali, the Hindi, the Naipili, the Marathi, the Gujarati, the Sindhi, 


- # If I am not much mistaken, I have already seen the word Gaurian employed by 
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the Panjabi (or Gurmukhi), and the Kashmiri. ‘They are divided into two 
groups by some striking grammatical peculiarities, of which I may here 
mention two, which will more immediately concern us in the following essays, 
One 1s the possession of an eighth case of agent (over and above the common 
seven Sanskrit cases), formed by the post-position @ (or #' ; in the Naipali, #) ; 
a correlate of which is the absence of an organic past tense of the verb. The 
other is the adjective character of the genitive post-positions, which agree 
with the noun which they qualify, in gender, number, and case. These 
peculiarities are possessed by all Gaurian languages except the Oriya and 
Bangali, which two latter, therefore, form a group by themselves; the 
remainder making up the other group. 
The Hindi is the most extensively spoken of all the Gaurian languages, 
Its area consists of nearly 40,000 square miles, and extends from the River 
Gandak in the east to the Satlaj in the west, and from the H imalaya in the 
north to the Vindhya*Mountains in the south. But a distinction must be 
made between the high Hindi and the low Hindi, the mutual relation of 
which shows many striking resemblances to that between the high and low 
German. I take here the terms high and low in their ordinary sense, mean- 
ing by high the cultivated, the language of literature, and by low, the vulgar 
spoken dialects, The high Hindi is used almost exclusively for literature 
over the whole area, and is understood everywhere ; though it is perhaps no- 
where spoken in its purity by the people: at all events, it is spoken only by 
tlie higher and educated classes. The high Hindi does not differ from the 
Urdi in its grammar ; and in its vocabulary only so far, that it substitutes 
for all foreign (7. ¢., Persian or Arabic) words, others transferred to it directly 
from the Sanskrit. It arose gradually by the substitution of Sanskrit words 
partly for foreign words, partly for such Prakrit words as had become, in the 
course of time, obsolete or vulgar; and the cause of this substitution was 
partly the revival of Hindi patriotism, partly the impetus given to Hindi 
literature through the introduction by the English of vernacular education 
and Christian missions. It is, therefore, a comparatively modern language. 
In fact, its formation and growth is still going on, as any one who takes an 
interest in such matters may verify by personal observation. 
| While the high Hindi is uniform and spread over the whole area of the 
Hindi, the low Hindi consists of many dialects differing more or less among 
themselves and confined to different provinces. But they may be divided 
into two great classes, of which the Braj Bhasha and the (so-called) Ganwar, 
respectively, are typical. The former class occupies the western, the latter 
the eastern half of the Hindi area, Roughly speaking, the boundary line 
may be drawn at 80° Long. To the westery class belong, besides the typi- 
- cal Braj. Bhésha spoken in the Agra and Mathura Districts, the Dialects of 
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Gwaliir, Alwar, Jaiptir, the Marwari dialect, &e. To the eastern class be- 
long, beside the typical Ganwari spoken in the Benares Division, the Bais- 
wari* dialect of Audh, the Maithili dialect of Tirhut, and others, The 
differences between these two classes are so great as to constitute them al- 
most two different languages; for the Ganwari and its class of dialects 
participate in most of the characteristics of the Bangdli class of the Gaurian 
languages, while the Braj Bhasha class of dialects share those of the other 
Gaurian languages. The Ganwiari, as its name which means ‘ rustic’ or ‘ vul- 
gar’ (qT#aiti, confined to villages) indicates, has never received any literary 
cultivation, and is confined to the low and uneducated part of the population. 
Throughout the whole area of the latter, a more or less pure high Hindi is 
spoken and written by the higher and the educated classes. Hence here the 
area of the Hindi class of the Gaurian languages and that of the Bangali 
class overlap each other, the Ganwiri forming a sort of transition language 
between the two. The Braj Bhasha on the other han has begun from early 
times to receive some literary cultivation. Most Hindi poets within the last 
400 years (e. g., Kabir, Bihiri Lal, Sur Das, Tulsi Das, &c.) have employed 
it principally in their poems. Hence it has become the mother of the Urdu 
and high Hindi. ‘The latter derive by far the greatest part of their gram- 
mar and vocabulary from it. In fact, it is distinguished from the high Hindi 
chiefly by a greater roughness and a greater abundance of its grammatical 
forms. Grammars of the Braj Bhasha have been written in modern times, 
e. g., by Ballantyne, and in the Hindi and Hindustani Selections ; and per- 
haps the best known prose work written in it is the Zijan¢ti, a translation of 
the Sanskrit Aifopadeshd. 

Two opposite opinions are held by different scholars regarding the na- 
ture of the Gaurian languages. While some Orientalists consider them to 
be, with trifling exceptions in the vocabulary, wholly Sanskritic, others 
admit large un-Sanskritic additions, both in the grammar and in the vocabu- 
lary. According to Dr. Caldwell,t e. g., “the grammatical structure of 
the spoken idioms of Northern India was from the first, and always continued 
to be, in the main Scythian ; and the change which took place when Sanskrit 
acquired the predominance as the Aryans gradually extended their conquests 
and their colonies, was rather a change of vocabulary than of grammar; 4 


* The derivation of Baiswira is uncertain. According to somo Pandits, it is ti 


nected with the word Sarat, which is said to be the name of a Kshattriya tribe " 
living in Andh, who gave to their country the name of the Baiswaéra country, and to 
ir dialect the name of the Baiswiri dialect. According to others, it is a modificms 
m of amare. The meaning of the name would then be: the dialect confined to 
the Vaisyas, or rnustics; and it would be almost identical with tho meaning of the 
name Ganwiri, which is a modificafion of graaret, *. ¢., confined to villages, 





+ Comparative Grammar, p. 38. . — 
: Ps .o 
aT al ‘ % % 
" Lasts 7 4 - Le, a - 
a4)" . ~ Ae hon, $. Ps a, D Pal 43.9 EA. ae 
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change not so much in arrangement and vital spirit as in the matériel of the 
language. Seeing that the northern vernaculars possess with the words of 
the Sanskrit a grammatical structure which in the main appears to be Sey- 
thian, it seems more correct to represent these languages as having a Sey- 
thian basis with a large and overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than as having 
4 Sanskrit basis with a small admixture of a Scythian element.” . If this 
theory should be true, the Gaurian languages could no more be accounted 
Sanskritic or Indo-European, any more than the Dravidian languages. For 
languages must be classified according to their grammatical structure.* 
Otherwise, English (Johnsonian English at all events) would have to be 
counted among the Romance, and UrdG among the Semitic languages. But 
the whole question is hardly yet ripe for adjudication. The Gaurian langua-” 
ges have as yet had very little attention paid to them as regards their nature 
and origin. Moreover in guch an investigation a serious difficulty is met 
with at the outset in the extreme want and inaccessibility of the Gaurian 
literature dating from the time when the Gaurian languages took their origin 
(about 800 to 1200, A. D.). As up to this time the Aryan population of 
North India, who had imigrated many centuries before, had used exclusively 
Sanskritic languages (Sanskrit, Pali, Prikrit), it would be a most remarkable 
phenomenon, if they, a Culturvolk, had now exchanged their native srammar 
for that of the uncultured and despised aboriginal population ; supposing 
that the language of the latter was really a non-Aryan one, and that it had 
really survived the long Aryan occupation ; both suppositions by no means 
established as yet. It has happened more than once that a conquering nation 
(especially, if inferior in culture), while retaining more or less its native 
vocabulary, adopted the grammar of the conquered people (as the Normans 
in England, the Arabs and Turks in North India, the Franks in Gaul), 
under the condition that this process commenced from the very first beginning 
of the conquest. But that the conquerors, after having resided for centuries 
in the country and retained their native language (both in grammar and 
vocabulary, trifling instances in the latter excepted) entirely unmixed with 
the aboriginal languages, should abandon their own grammar in favour of 
that of the conquered, requires strong proofs to be credited, especially as it 
is by no means certain whether the aboriginal languages at all survived at so 
late a date ; for, according to the evidence afforded by the Prakrit of the 

ays, Prakrit was spoken by the low class population, which was composed, 

o doubt, principally of the subjugated aboriginal people, who, therefore, 

either spoke a Sanskritic language from the first or adopted the vulgar” 
‘dialect of the language of their conquerors. 


. 


AF * Compare Max Miiller’s remarks in Lectures on the Science of Language, lect. 
| IL., pp. 86-90 (6th Ed, ). 
16 
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If by a more thorough investigation of the Gaurian languages it can 
be shown, that they are entirely Sanskritic, this will, on account of the 
many undoubted resemblances between the Gaurian and Dravidian languages 
(cf. Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, pp. 84 to 39), materially affect our 
view of the classification of the latter. However, this problem awaits yet a 
thorough scientific enquiry, And the following essays are offered as a slight. 
contribution towards its solution: For the inflexional post-positions of the 
Gaurian languages are, above other points, considered to be evidences of the 
Dravidian*® or Scythiant character of their grammatical structure. 


Essay I1.—On the Post-Positions of the Genitive. 
The present essay will be devoted to the elucidation of the nature and 
origin of the post-positions of the genitive. They are the following :— 


In the High Hindi, - . - Rl, Sl, Ws 
Braj Bhisha, - : : ab al, Fi; 
Alwar Dialect, - - - 3 ar, ail, qi, $1; 
 Ganwari, - - - - &, 5 
Maithili, - - - - &; 
Naipali, : . . - @l, Bl, AT; 
Marathi, : : . - =, 4, 3, a, aT; 
Gujarati, “ = - S I, al, a, a1, aT; 
Panjabi, - - - - I, Sl, €3 
Sindhi, . - - ST, Hl, &, AT; 
Bangali, . - - - Wort; 
. Oriya, - - - a es 


The only attempt at an explanation of the origin of these post-positions 
that I remember to have met with, is one made by Bopp in his Comparative 
Grammar, para. 340, note.t 

He compares the Hindi genitives formed by means of the post-positions 
BT, ete., with the Sanskrit genitive plural Saree of HI, and gare of AA 
thou, ete. These words are possessive pronomina (owr and your) formed by 
the affix @. Others also have referred to this Sanskrit affix @ or @ta, which 
expresses relation or possession, as an explanation of the Hindi post-positions. 
But there are serious objections to this theory, 

* By Dr. Stevenson, in the Jonrnal of the Bombay Asiatic Society. 

+ Cf. Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, p. 39. He seems, however, inclined .to 
admit a Sanskritic origin of the genitive post-positions, cf, p. 246, . 

t ‘He says: Es verdient bemerkt zu werden, dass im Hindostanischen die Formen, 


Maio man in beiden zablen aller declinations-fachigen woerter als genitive anfstellt, 
. sich als unverkennbare possessiva herausstellon, dadurch dass sie sich nach dem 

Geschlechte des folgenden Substantives richten, Die pronomina erster und zweiter 
a, person haben im mase ri, im fem. ri, als possessiv suffix, die ubrigen woerter im 
rn mase, ki, im Fem. ki; kA aber stimmt zum skr, suffix ka yon asmika, yusmika, 
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The form of the word to which the post-positions are added, is not 
always the pure base, as the addition of the Sanskrit affix would require, but 
already inflected (¢. 7., WE in Bar, of a horse, is not the simple base of the 
word §Tg1, but an inflected form of it). Again, it is most unlikely that 
elements like the affixes #, #14, etc,, which occur in Sanskrit only as integral 
parts of a word, but never by themselves as independent words, should have, 
in & comparatively modern language, separated themselves from the body of 
the word and assumed independent life (as post-positions) similar to that of 
prepositions. It would be a phenomenon contrary to those that have been 
observed in all other cases of (what Max Miiller calls) dialectic regeneration. 
It is clear also that by this theory the other post-positions (as 4, W, 4) 
cannot be explained. But there can be no doubt that, whatever the true 
explanation be, it must be the same for all post-positions. For these reasons 
among others, any theory which traces the post-positions to Sanskrit affixes 
cannot be the true one. Their explanation must be sought for in a different 
direction. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that the term “ post-position” is 
misleading. It gives the idea as if the words, to which it is applied, belonged 
to that class of words which includes the prepositions, conjunctions, etec., 2, €., 
elements of language which are incapable of either derivation or inflexion, 
Now most of the so-called post-positions of the genitive are capable of both. 
They have clearly a nominal or more accurately an adjective character. For 
the Hindi @1, @1, &, agree with the noun which they qualify, in case, 
number, and gender, exactly as for instance, S™&T, B=, 4, good. If 
the qualified noun is a masculine singular nominative, then @T is used; if a - 
feminine singular or plural, then #1; uf a masculine plural nominative, then 
@; if a masculine in any oblique case, then #. The same is the case with the 
Panjabi et, <i, z, the Braj Bhasha @1, 41, a@, ete. In the Sindhi, 4 and om 
are used like @T and @¥ in High Hindi; &T is used, if the qualified noun is 
in the masculine plural nominative, and @ is used, if it is a masculine in any 
obligue case singular or plural. With this agrees the use of the post- 
positions @T, #1, #1, #, of the Alwar and Jaipur dialect. 

After these explanations the following scheme of. the agreement* of the 


; © This agreement is not altogether perfoct ; but neither is the agreement of 
"ihe real adjective with its substantive more 80; ¢. 9., in Hindi, @y and @ ought to 
havea different form in the plural ; probably these plural forms are irregularly adopted 
“ from the singular ; bat then =pegy, good, has also both in the singular and plaral =a5 I, 
Bi Originally, the agreement was much more perfect. This is clearly proved by the 
Marathi, where “* sometimes, in poctry, the adjective takes a case-form corresponding 
to that of the noun it qualifies ; thus: 
7 — etgancrd ard a Sard are Serste ” 
< ee ete Student’s Manual of Marathi Grammar, p. 39. 
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Gaurian genitive post-positions with the noun qualified by them will be easily 
understood— 


: 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
Direct case. Oblique cases. Direct case, Oblique cases, 


mas, fem. neutr. 


* 
: 


neutr. mas. fem. neutr, mas. fem, neutr, 


High Hindi,.... a a — @ # — & FY — # a — 
Braj Bhéshé,.... @1 WY — € Mm — F MR — TF RM — 
Alwar dialect, ... @ at — & W —- at WW — & at — 
CAnwa i..56s 2 << — = ¥ —- 22 = 2 
Maithili, ...... © @—- © &©®—=- ©€Be— & KX = 
Naipili,........ aw — a W — wf et — a at — 
Marathi,......... UWwMRM+twawqnwwyepeaewst wae a 
Os 2k ‘OF Or Or or 

a ; Se | 

Gujarati,” ...... 9 Wt FT a MM at a MT At a Mt A 
Panjébi,........ oe t—-=tA—-e Hf —- ESM —- 
Sindhi, ..... MM - Awt—-— HT t—- ant — 
Bangali,........ U8 UW WE el VW WL Ut we Vw we we Ut 
or or or or or or or or or or or or 

cS. OS Ce eS Se ee 


weet wces LC SS EE) ES SRS oes 

The adjective character of these so-called post-positions indicates that 
we must look for a nominal source of them in Sanskrit. ‘ 

It is a well-known observation that in poetry and in the vulgar dialects, 
old grammatical forms are often preserved which have been altogether lost 
in the cultivated dialects. These archaic forms do the same service to the 
student of language as fossil remains do to the student of geology. They 
discover to us language in its earliest state from which it has developed into 
its present form.t 

In the Ganwari dialect, sometimes, there is found in the genitive the 
post-position #, or @<, instead of #. It isthere confined to the pronominal 
declension ; ¢. g., T3 @1, of him, is in Ganwari CHT, or UH; CTH is UAL, or 
Wa; ca ar, of them, is VERT, or VE A; CA A is CHAR, or CE FH; agam, 

* The forms as in use among the Marathis and Gujaritfs settled in Benares and 
Gaya (and probably anywhere in the Hindi country) differ slightly from those given 


‘above. In Maréthi the form of the direct case plural of the neuter is q, instead of =f, 


and in the Gujarati, the form of the oblique cases singular in all three genders is alike 
Z, instead of qf, H, Ai. ‘These differences are evidently merely assimilations to tho 
- S 


+ “In every country it is in the poetry and in the speech.of the pea that 
the ancient condition of language is best studied.” Dr, Caldwell, Comp, Gram., p, 31. 


~~-*£ , — 
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fad ar ac, whose house, is in Ganw4ri @ae at, or HH UC; fas w at Hin 
whose house, is @art at, &c. The same post-position #< is frequently met 
with in the Ramayana of Tulsi Das (about 1650, A. D.), But there it is 
not confined to pronouns, but also used in connexion with nouns, €. 7., 
afa onfa Ht 717 Il 7. «. 
High Hindi: afaat at sifa at are tl 
Lanka kand 
Besides a@t, Tulsi Das uses sometimes another form which is still more 
archaic, viz. @c, or HTT, atl, x. They are used exactly as 47, Sl, Ws as Be 
(@xT) corresponds to the Ganwari @~, so @i to the Ganwirl @T; e. Guy BUT 
occurs in the following verse : 
Fat STATS G4 WAT HTT 7. «. 
“High Hindi: fac @ wrar sq waat ar. 
Lanka kand. 
(Here possibly aT might be used as a Nom. Pl., like @tin the Alwar 
and Jaiptr dialect, and sf in Sindhi). 
Again, U&% aft aw cata Aer Ii fe. 
High Hindi, % @l tar wa StH AT Il 
Again, @tt occurs in the following verses : 
aaa satfa He foe act ti fo. 
High Hindi : aa ® aiifa & fra wt de (sarrat S Star) 
Ayudhya kand 
Or: @fa ware art afa HET i &. €. 
High Hindi: qa @ Hart areal wee AT I 
Lanka kand. 
Or: Ba 4 gas afy aie HA | 
at fafa wey BIT UT ITT I Le. 
High Hindi: wa ay gar fa aie 34 aT | 
nul fa Tat FH BET BI BHT 4 AIT F Da ES I 
. Lanks kand. 
Again @T occurs in the following verses 
ai WEHCIS! Ba AT Hl i. ¢. 
High Hindi: @% aaa acart & 8tist Vem Ve Bhi * | 


Bala kand. 
Or: % fatle ewaat aT i 
High Hindi: 4 fale Y enact & I 
Lanka kand. 


An example of @€ occurs in the following verse : 
Sr gute RC Ge" Was ii é. ¢. 
High oan ‘ae Qala aT Wier wraa ¥ 
Lapka kang. 





ee 
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A contemporary of Tulsi Das was Stira Das (about 1650, A. D.). The 
following mstances of the use by him of the same words’ (@ tT or AUT, AA, 
®t) are taken from his poems called the Sura Sagar— 

aT ACT ge Pear ae arar faregr va oT RTT | lt. @ 
High Hindi: @ra ao ya ferro faear, ae faa wa aaa are i 





Saravali 12, 
Or: WUSl fe C4 VCH Her Ii 7. ec. 
High Hindi: werer te ¥ <4 acai ar 
Saravali, 


Or: ufera facare Fast sae GaSe Hey I 
High Hindi: yaa ac fat Ht A Al eas He Saari we 
Nitya Kirtan, 49. 

Considerably older than both Tulsi Das and Stira Das is Habir. He 
lived about 1500, A. D. His Rekhtahs offer many instances of the use of 
AT, HC, Wa, as signs of the genitive. A few of them are the following : 

Gat AMF aH XE i 
TAT HT fat are ie. 
High Hindi: wae x FT a AH AT VTA | 
aT at ail faeer aca | 
Or: wire HC aya WH a fey ar wera SIRE lt. ¢@. 
High Hindi: qa & are a © ae fase aca ear | 

Still further back we come to Chand Bardai, who lived about 1200, 
A.D. An instance of the same use of @t occurs in the following verse 
taken from his great epic the Prithird) rayasd, 

Zit TH BA WHAT Fee | 
Book XTX, 41.* 

If we now turn to the Prdkrit, we find sometimes an adjective noun 
ics, or tH, inserted between the genitive and the noun qualified by it. 
In such cases, the insertion appears to be perfectly p/eonastic, that is, the 
sense is complete, even if the word afc, or ata, be altogether omitted. 
Whenever @t@ is thus inserted, it agrees with the qualified noun in case, 
number, and gender, 7. ¢., is treated as an adjective ; ¢. 7., 

* Unfortunately I have been unable to obtain a copy of Chand’s epic, and, there- 
fore, must content myself with giving this single example, which by a happy accident 


occurs in one of the notes appended by Mr. Beames to his translation of the 19th 
Book, printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part 1, No, ILI, of 1869, 





_As I have not the context, I cannot speak with certainty ; ; but my suggestion as to the 


nature of @<T might perhaps be a solution of the difficulty which Mr. Beames felt in 


the meaning of the verse. It might explainthe yerse, without taking #77 as a verb and 
altering it into aay, which is an objectionable emendation ; for there is (as Mr. Beames 
himself admits) no verb qq in Hindi; and the words “to overthrow" in soho a cone 
si Peckion ara an; engliciem. Pee 
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| —adfa wun afca onfe w quefa | 
Skr. wa wf sie: arfa = ace 1 
High Hindi: x wt woett snfa a1 aie acm acer & 1 
_Mrichchhakati, Act VI. 
Or: 4a acan wager WCSTE ST WaT wadrafe | 
Skr. wala ah i Sa hb qroaifaar wir wfaaa | 
High Hindi: at wa a @y ace Gara SA Era Gren arar S 4 
| Ditto, Act I. 
Or: a ACH VS Tay | é. ¢, 
Skr. ag waa wae |i 
High Hindi: faa ar ¥ aw aawc | 
Ditto, Act VI, 
Or: HH AGA VM AVSH organi vafiry Mie 
Skr. we qm ca slorgia afam |i or 
High Hindi: #< QUE CUT a Yu ale H Ta ATH Il 
Ditto, Act VITI. 


Or: afe wa afear axatfesz, a Pass era yea tt. e 
Skr. afe aetar aa faa, wer fagq araaq yea ll or 
High Hindi: af awa area #t oct € ar axe are HEW HT |i 
Ditto, Act X. 


In the two last examples, the common interchange of € and @ has taken 
place. 

It may be noted in the itkeotiie examples, (1) that in none of them 
arta (or afc) has a predicative sense. Were we to translate it by “ made 
or wrought,’ it would turn the Sentence into nonsense, It is ey ery where 
perfectly superfluous, the sense being complete without it ; (2) that @c@ is 
used pleonasticall; y, namely, that although inserted only in connection with a 
genitive, it is not yet used by itself to determine the genitive, but alw ‘ays em- 
ployed over and above the or dinary genitive, hence forming a sort of double 
or pleonastic genitive ; (3) that 4it@ is used in connection with pronouns. 
Compare in this respect the use of at in Ganwari with pronouns only. There 
are, however, instances in which @t@ is also used in connexion with nouns ; 
€. Gs 

Cal Fa SSRIS! bhai HCH I fe, 
Skr, wae WSRTIC Saran: i or 
High Hindi : Qe AT YAO GAT \ 
Ditto, Act TV. 


Or: UH WF Gaea Waqacny Fae ti /. e. 
Skr. waa we Fae wal eTee Te or 
High Hindi : ge eraryt & kereey 


a aT : —~ es 


a ee Oe ae ee 
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In these examples, @t@ still forms a pleonastic genitive. But some 
lnéon occur where the original genitive termination is altogether dropped, . 
and instead Te is joined to the erude base, with which it forms a compound, . 
and thus determines by itself the genitive CASE, €. J, ‘ 

qs 2S UWAG TESA I fc 
Skr. daa sara: Was WSITH |i or 
High Hindi: <@r way wart at ar ere |i 
Ditto, Act TV. 
Or: tranratdsmraaan wa we aqaisiiey exe | i.e, 
Skr. csimredwiaw we we: wrote eres wor 
High Hindi: CIMTAA I BT 4 faqret Sarst wearer 
e . In these examples tm, evidently, forms no more a pleonastic genitive, 
but itself determines the genitive case of the word with which it is com- 
pounded, in the place of the real original case affix. It has clearly not only 
lost its predicative meaning, but has become altogether a determinative ele- 
ment, or a sort of affix. 
But what was originally the meaning of this word Rea, and how did it 
come to lapse into the condition of a mere affix? In order to answer this 


fhe 


question, we must go back to the Sanskrit. In one place Wawa occurs 
instead of @tm, viz. :— 
: Ae VASA VAST ST Aa Be afeavre ii i.e, 


Skr. aq sad saeu oa a ayanfetrete or 
High Hindi: ay aa aaa met & fa owt wear = | 
‘The Sanskrit equivalent of qaaa is yaa." The noun yafa means 
‘nature,’ that which distinguishes one from another, Hence, yafa may mean, 
natural, peculiar, or own ; for what is peculiar to one, that is one’s own. 
The word Yaa therefore means own, and was originally inserted after the 
genitive to emphasize the possessive sense of the genitive. But in course of 
ee time, this original object of the insertion of yaaa was lost x of, and it 
-_-was used simply to express the genitive itself. In fact, it may be shown 
. that the genitive in many other languages arose by some such process.— As 


; 













© Literally it is WAAR ; but it isa very common practice in Prakrit, of which 
numberless instances are found in the plays, to add the affix q@ to Sanskrit words 
rg without any effect upon the sense of the latter (cf. Pr. Prak. iv, 25, Com.) ; 
| i A good illustration of the process is mentioned by Max Miller in his Leg 
oT onthe: Science of Langnages. In Lect, II, page 79, he quotes the following remarks | 
an American paper about the Negro-English. “ As to Otees, I do not know that lever — . 
heard a regular possessive, but they have begun to develope one of their own, pte he 
ay y curious illustration of the way inflectional forms have probably: grown ap in = 
lango Mee: If they wish to make the fact of possession atiall em uphatic | dis- 
@ the whole pect own.” | ‘bene ay: will ” Soa “ Mosoy ouse.” Butif 
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Wai is the original of qawar, so Ba ix the original of @tR (or aera) ; 
and Ba (@taH) has the same Incaning as 9a (or TARa), just as We means 
the same as ya@t doer, and @rc in the phrases TH SICH, HUH ATH, Le., 
(cf. Siddhanta Kaumudi to Pan. 3, 4,27; Vol. II, page 468) the same as 
W4T< * manner.” 

But to return to the phonetic changes which @c# underwent, it is 
well known rule in Prakrit, that non-initial single mute consonants ar 
elided (cf. Prakrita Prakasa IT, 2.). Accordingly A= becomes Ata, a 
form which occurs in several of the examples already quoted. When two 
vowels meet in consequence of such an elision of a consonant, they are 
often contracted, in Prakrit already (ef, Pr. Prak. LV. 1.), but still 
more in its descendant, the Gaurian. Hence @T%T becomes in the Gaurian 
®t, and this again changes into @tt. Thus the Sanskrit Greq@:, horse, is 
in Prakrit are 4r, in the Gaurian great (Alwari and Sindhi), or waist (High 
Hindi). On the change of the final 41 to |, as well as the change of the 
feminine termination BT to = in @T, see some remarks below and in Essay IV, 

From @tt (or ®t), AT, Ae, may be derived immediately the modern 
forms @T (or @1), #1, &, by another step of phonetic decay. The elision of 
a medial €, though not noted in the Stitras of Vararuchi, occurs occasion- 
ally in the later Prikrit ; ¢. g., q¢, for qfx, in 

wale aqeculaart | 
ANE BUACTM Hrems i 7. e. . 
Sanskrit, wafeaqfccafaaanta | 
AMAT RC HTS ATI Il 
Karpura Manjari Sattaka, verse 2. 

But in the Gaurian the elision of a medial single © is not without 
example. For instance, the conjunction q, but, clearly stands for the San- 
skrit GOH, which oceurs in Hindi also, and more commonly as qx. Simi- 
larly, the Ganwéri sign of the genitive @ has arisen from the other 
Ganwari and poetic form @#t. Another Hindi word a (@f<) which, how- 
ever, has a different origin and stands for the Prakrit @fcg (Sanskrit war), 
also becomes not uncommonly &, especially in the older poets like Kabir, 


nae C. 95 








HV WT RH A VA AeA Ra H HA HW or 
High Hindi, #¥r wfaara @¢ aft aq aw ara 8 wfc are A 
_ There is no great difficulty, therefore, in deriving @1, @, &, from Wr, 
- C1; &%, still another derivation is possible which I shall presently give, and 


odd reply made by a little girl to the question, whose child she was earrying, Co’ js 








‘ little ; y euphonic.”—I think also, it can be shown that the atlix @, by means of which 
a ay many Sanskrit genitives are formed, is nothing else but a possessive pronominal base, 
a we equivalent to the common possessive pronominal base @, meaning “ ows,” 
% .™ . ie af ay 17 . R. 
<:, ate ee = 





aN hy "1 = SS SSS 
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which is not open to this difficulty. Before, however, proceeding to the con- 
sideration of it, I will dispose of another genitive post-position which, there 
appears little doubt, is really derived from @tt and thus medially from the 
Prékrit @TaT, viz. the Bangéli genitive post-position vt, and the Bangali 
and Oriya ©. 

In Bangali, all adjectives which are derived through the Prakrit appear 
in the crude base (that is without the Prakrit endings %t [masculine] or | or 
e [feminine] and anuswara [neuter]), and hence are alike in all ‘venders and 
cases, ¢. 7., €1z ares, little boy, and €1Tz arfarar, little girl (ef. Shama Churn 
Sireir’s Bangali Grammar, page 75, 2nd edition). Hence the Prikrit @caq or 
contracted @<T, would in Bangali become #t. Now this form @t oceurs now 
and then in Tulsi Das, who, in his Ramayan, has laid all the principal Gaurian 
languages, and Bangali among them, under contribution. An instance of a 
verse containing it, has been already quoted. I have above referred to the 
Prikrit rule of eliding a medial single mute consonan®. The term medial 
includes also the initial consonant of a word which forms the last part of a 
compound (cf. Pr. Prak. Il, 2.) ; e. g., Sanserit ik iat becomes in Prikrit 
SS cat; Sanskrit wae: becomes im Prokrit AAT, in Gaurian Rec ; 
Sanskrit qaa@izt: becomes Prékrit qararat, Gaurian ware. I have also 
shown that, though in Praékrit @<@ is generally used pleonastically, so that 
its concomitant word is also in the genitive case, yet in some instances it is 
made to form a compound with its concomitant word which then drops 
its genitive inflexion. This latter usage seems to have become exclusively 
established in the Bangali, and in using @T in composition with the word in 
the genitive case, the initial @ of the former is elided regularly. Thus we 
arrive at @<. ‘Take for instance the genitive of sara, a child ; it would be earay 
acta, this would change to Gaiaat, and this to a~aretee, or (by contraction 
of the two adjoining vowels) warat, which is the present genitive in Bangali. 
By analogy, the other Bangali genitive post-position %, which it shares with 
the Oriya, is probably a curtailment of the genitive sign @<, still occurring 
in Tulsi Das and in the Ganwiri. 

It has been already noticed that the Sanskrit equivalent for the Prakrit 
@<a is wa. But Wa assumes various forms in Prakrit. Perhaps the most 
common, though not the most regular, form of itis fae (where the change ; 
of wz to < takes place by Pr. Prak. I, 28, and that of q to ¢ by Pr. Prak. 


ee Ios 
tid Si = fae i—Sanskrit qe 4 AAAI 
Or --matwe faguate i—Sanskrit woes frarcfe i 
) Or: et fae fa wife i—Sanskrit et wa fa wate i 
—_-Next comes the form 4, formed regularly according to Pr. Prak. I, 27, and 


<* BET 69 ifaaras sefee (Sanskrit gfcarca: earsta it 
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Or: @¥ ae we Sanskrit qe war wearez i 

The most regular form, though not so “frequent, is ww with change of 
to | by Pr. Prak, I, 28, and elision of @ by Pr. Prak, LI, 2., in both of 
which siitras it is given among the examples. Another not unfrequent form 
is ae, (Pr. Prak. XI, 15), in which the @ of @@ under the influence of 
#2 has changed to ¥, a change not uncommon in Prékrit, as in qfFeau, for 
afaac:, (Pr, Prak. 1, 8, 28.), agr for ea; fury wefe for fare: qafa, 
(Mrichehh. Act IT page 62), Examples of ae are— 

waufaan ae i—Sauskrit @ecafcete: ear i 
qe aa as i—Sanskrit qa: wa: 1 etc. 

Another very rare form is ag, where the f may be a substitution 
either for the = of @g (by Pr. Prak. 11, 23, as erfed for qifewa, alae 
for @lsTa:, Ratnawali, Act T, page 21), or for the € of ae (by analogy of Pr. 
Prak. LI, 12, as ar@eqr for wee") ; it occurs, ¢. g., in wafer i—=Sanskrit Bat 
fara ii. Fron the ‘for in at probably sprang the form @—@q, which occurs 
only in the augmented shape @ara, by the not uncommon substitution of 
an @ for the first @ (cf Pr. Prak. 1,5, as Sqr for war, arret for ate, qt 
for qaena, &c.). The most extraordinar y transformation of BA, however, is the 
rareone #4 which occurs, e. 7., in Way FaA—Sanskrit act ut: Ha: (Mrichchh. 
Act TI, page 63). From either aaoras, by the easy change of the linguals orf 
into t (cf. Pr. Prak. IT, 30), arose a further form at ; unless it be considered 
itself the original of ar@, which is equally possible ; or FT might also be derived 
direct from ae; ef. Pr. Prak. IT, 18, 14. The same relation as Raa to HA, HCH 
bears to @<; and as Ht is to @a, so tH isto Maw. The form at (as 
an indeclinable adjective like those in Bangali) has been used, as already 
shown, in the vulgar and poetical Hindi, to express the genitive. And from 
it, as also explained already, probably the Bangali and Oriya genitive sign © 
is derived, by the elision of the consonant @, and loss of the vowel @ through 
the contraction of the meeting vowels consequent upon that elision ; ¢. 7., 
Bist at — erat — rere.” 

The other forms fae or ae or #4 are, I think, the originals of the dif- 
ferent modern Hindi post-positions @l or ait or @T and their feminine a and 
inflected @. As the Prikrit AT&T becomes (by elision of ) Ac HT, and this 
again in the Gaurian (by contraction of the meeting vowels) axt or WATT, 80 
the Prakrit @et becomes ara, and this in the Gaurian @T or @t or @T. As 
regards this final Gr of @t which corresponds to the masculine ending aI of 
all adjectives which have come into the Hindi through the Prakrit, it is every- 

* Perhaps the possessive in Hindi @t1, ACT, fa eit, TAIT, ARIAT, ke, should 
lained by means of this element (Tv for cD, the cartailment of HT (or HTT), thus 
pat ke Mangers SMa Gai —Prikrit Ye @TAT ; for tho commonly “received deriva. 
tion of these pronouns from the Sanskrit possessiva H&19, A214, BUN, ke., is not 

- without difficulties, 






* 
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where the substitute of the Prakrit masculine nominative ending @. Adject- 

ive bases in WY end in Sanskrit in the nominative singular masculine in ¥, 

feminine qT or €, plural Br. These terminations change in the Prakrit in 

ST, ST or €, and @. Im the Alwari dialeet, as well as in the Sindhi and 2 
Naipéli, these terminations are preserved unchanged, The genitive post- 

positions in Alwari and Naipali*are, nominative singular masculine 41, nomi- 

native plural masculine @1, feminine #1 ; in Sindhi resp. Si, 31, 31; similarly, 

in all three languages, @TStis a horse, svet horses, Bret mare, &e. The ‘ 
Brajbhisha changes generally the Prikrit 41 into eT, and has therefore eT, 

instead of it: similarly aelr, for Prakrit @Feair (Sanskrit afea:). The 

High Hindi finally changes the harsher diphthongs @ or @r into the more 
agreeable vowel &T, and hence has @T, a@et for #1 or air, a@fear or we. 

From 41 (or #7 or @T) the feminine # was formed, according to the univer- 

sal rule of the Hindi of forming the feminine in ¥, instead of the Sanskrit 

or Prakrit ™. The origin of the ferninine @#t and the inflected form *& will be 
explained afterwards (see Essay IV). 

The form fae perhaps bas even a better claim than the form a@e to be 
considered the original of at, @\, #. It is true that so far as I have search- 
ed the Prakrit dialogues of Sanskrit dramas, [ have not discovered an in- 
stance of either aet or faer being used in that pleonastic manner in which 
@CAT is employed. While 41 is frequently used in a determinative sense 
(as affix of the genitive), I have never found mel or faet so used, but always 
in a predicative sense (as a proper participle past passive). But besides 
the direct proofs to be adduced hereafter (showing that faret is the original 
of 41), the following reasons will show that not much importance can be 
attached to the cireumstance. In the first place, that no instance of faret 
or ®t as genitive affix is found, is merely matter of accident. For alto- 
gether the use of a Prikrit form of the Sanskrit participle Ga in this deter- 
minative sense, is confined to one play, the Mrichchhakati ; and even there it 
occurs only about fourteen times (in the form @<@). This use of Ba was evi- 
dently slang. But while other plays also introduce low and vulgar people, they 
do it only on rare occasions and even then put a more or less refined language 
into their mouth ; on the other hand, the Mrichchhakati introduces low people 
very extensively, and allows them to express themselves freely in their native 
vulgar jargon. This explains also the occurrence, in the Mrichehhakati, of 
other grammatical forms besides @t#, which are found in no other play, We 
may safely conclude that since the use of a Prakrit form of Ge to determine 
the genitive is confined to one play and even there, on account of its vul- 

| garity, is only exceptionally introduced, the manner of its use there must not 
be taken as a measure of its use in general among the people, Among them, 





_ #x# was employed, no doubt, much more frequently, and very probably 
4 other forms of wr (as FE, FR, &c.,) also, which were too vulgar to be admit. - 
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ted at allinto any play. There is nothing surprising in the fact that, among 
only about fourteen instances of @<a, the form faz or @e should never oc- 
cur, seeing that the latter was probably the more vulgar expression of the two. 
And here I may call attention to the oft-observed faet that what had been once 
vulgar or slang phrases, or grammatical forms, during the classical period of a 
language, generally becomes the material out of which the language after its 
decay reconstructs itself. This law is well illustrated by the Romance lan- 
guages. “The sources of Italian are not to be found in the classical Literature 
of Rome, but in the popular dialects of Italy. Hindustani is not the 
daughter of Sanskrit, as we find it in the Vedas, or in the later literature of 
the Brahmans ; it is a branch of the living speech of India, springing from 
the same stem from which Sanskrit sprang, when it first assumed its hterary 
independence. "* (2.) Moreover, there is direct proof that farer and @eT were 
used in a determinative sense. In Sanskrit, @a, the locative singular of 
Bea, is sometimes employed to express the dative. Even there it has nearly 
lost its originally predicative meaning, and has come to be regarded almost 
like a mere case-affix. But in the Prakrit ayd Gaurian, Ba as well as other 
similar Sanskrit words, e. q., yu (Barathy at) , wars (Bangali are, Hindi 
az), have become mere case—signs of thé dative. Now @ais rendered in the 
Prakrit promiscuously by @tH (or @ TH ), or by fare, or by we. Examples 
of @<@# are the following— 


Ve aw aca fa aw qa aroifa ii i. «. 
Sky. w afe aw wa tia ad @ marfa ii or 
High Hindi: = @fe fa vo & faa ( wrarS ) ae TMS SAAT E 
Or: Saye quacy fa ow armfa ii if. e. 
Skr. qa sara: wasfa @ anarfa ti or 
High Hindi: ~ qrait fa wow faa ( wrar = ) ae Wt H ANT oat = I 
Mrichehhakati, 


Or: vw mer ace gawn fa ii e. 

Skr. wa aq wa vaem tia ii or 
High Hindi: av aret fas & fea = 1 

Or: v4 Trewradermaeas Gees fa i 7. e. 

Skr. wi cismradwrera Ba wae tha | or 
High Hindi: aw argt tn & erat degra & fae = | 

Ditto, Act. V1. page, 186. 
Examples of fae are— 
‘we fae we SHE ii ve. 


* Max Miller, Lectares on tho Science of Language, Lect. 1., page 67, The 
_ greater part of that lecture (pp. 60 to 80) is devoted to this subject of what M. M, 
calls “ dialectic regeneration.” 
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. Skr. #eay a aeH waar ti or 
High Hindi: fas @ fea ¥ wrar x) 


Ratnavali, Act I, page 57. 

Or: ale qa fafamacamaranm fae eee MPT I UC. 

. Skr. aera a BUSUAAIR Ha... BATA | or 

High Hindi: w q #99 an fat & faa... game aca Si 

Venisamhara, Act II. page, 35. 
An example of #2 is the following— 
ON AH TRMCHe HS GT ITYT arareyate ii i. e. 
| Slr. wu aa aaifaea Ha wralerecir aura ii or 

High Hindi: #8 aw qant & fay areyqracn art sar = a 
Mric hehhakati, Act X. page 323. 

It is more than’ probable then, that if fare, or He, was used beside @ta, 
to express the dative, feet or ae was also employed beside @t@T, to express 
the genitive. And IJ think it not impossible, that a more careful and ex- 
tensive examination of Prakrit and the earliest Gaurian literature, mightbring 
to light instances of the use of F¥et or @#eT as affixes of the genitive. 

But to proceed with the consideration of faet. By the usual elision of 
the medial mute consonant, the form Tara would arise. This is, indeed, the 
usual form in which the participle @@# appears in the earlier Hindi poets 
(especially Sidra Das), where it is written fear. with a slight accommodation 
to the pronunciation to avoid the hiatus. Generally, however, in such cases the 
vowel ¢ before Gt is changed to the cortesponding semivowel 4; ¢. 9., Sanskrit 
<tf<a: = Prikrit feat = Hindi ce; Sanskrit ated: = Prakrit afar — 
Hindi arg, &c., and in the Brajbhisha war awl, etc. Accordingly, fat 
would become wi, and in the Braj Bhiasha @ar. The reason why it is ehanged 
to fear (or feat) is simply euphonism, an initial double consonant being 
difficult to pronounce. But when in other words (<¥t, #7) the double 
consonant would be medial and hence divisible between the two enclosing 
syllables, it is not avoided ; and for the same reason the word fara itself, when 
it is compounded with a prefix, is spelt @at in the Naipéli; ¢. g., TIS AT 


faean = Hindi oa ae afec faa ( —5. faiaa:). This is but the ap- 


plication of a well known Sanskrit Sandhi rule, according to which, ¢. g., fr 
+ afa = frafa ; a+ afa = wafa, but feral + t= frm, ara + St == 
ara: (cf. Siddh. Kaum. to Pan. 6, 4,77, 64, 82, pag@ 118.) Now when farar 
is used to express the genitive, it is no more an independent word, but has 


‘sunk down to the position of an affix, and forms a compound with its 


concomitant word. Hence, #4 would have a medial position and, therefore, 


would not be avoided. Hence Farr, when used as a sort of genitive affix, 


would be contracted into aT (or far). 


es Lastly air would, for reasons of euphony, bi be contracted into #1 (or & @T or 
<n eerie as the harsher forms (gt or TET, WET or wT, ke., of the ‘Braj 
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Bhasha are contracted in the High Hindi into the more cuphonious Cet, # eT, 


&e.. The following scheme will make the similarity still more manifest to the 
eye— 





Sanskrit. Prakrit. - Br, Bhasha. Hindi. 

(afaa:), (w-)faa: = (H-)feer— (@-)feaqr = («aT = —= (%-)=T 

Cee), (tira: = (<-)Rear = (<fear = (<a = = (<-)¥T 

(arfca:), (a1-)tai— (ar-)Prey = (a-)iea = (ar-yer— (ar-)et 

(ata), (@-)fra: = (4-)fret— (4-) far — Car- jr (aar-)at 

(wai), (—)fra = (—)frer= (—) fair = (—)aar = (—)ar 

A still more exact parrallel, than by these examples, is afforded by the 
Hindi @ (feminine Gj, plural ¥), the past tense of the auxiliary verb =r, to 
be. For the original of wr is faqa:, the Sanskrit past partic iple of the verb 
wr, to stand. The initial @is dropped, as usual in Prikrit: likewise the 
medial 4; thus we arrive e at fear. ; and this may change either to faar, which 
would be exactly parallel to the Braj Bhisha farat, or to ar, which would 
be exactly parallel to the form @ar, assumed by me as the immediate original 
of aT (at). Now both faa and ay occur in the Naipali, and are there the 
simultaneous equivalents of the Hindi wt; e ¥., 

Seat WIT waitsar fuer | i. ¢. 
High Hindi : Saar ara weatsar art St. Luke i, 5 
Again: t <a Fafa wr frere ar ie. 
High Hindi: 4 erat fafa H facia a) St. Luke i, 6. 
Again: ¢<# Ux at ar faa | i.e. 
High Hindi: 4 ea asa a4 & 4 | St. Luke i, 7. 

In the case of Qt, therefore, we can still follow its descent, step by step, 
from the Sanskrit faqa:, through faz, fas, fear, ar, to wr: while in the 
case of @T unfortunately some ‘oe the links have been lost. But that 41, or 
@t, is really a direct descendant of the Sanskrit @a?, just as ut of Tara:, is 
even more remarkably proved by the Naipali; for in one case it actually 

: makes use of af (feminine #t, plural #1) as a substitute of @a:. The Nai- 
pili, namely, possesses two forms of the past participle passive ; one is the 
ordinary form, which it shares with all other Gaurian languages ; the other is 
a very peculiar pleonastic form, which I believe only one other Gaurian lan- 
guage, viz., the Marathi, possesses. The difference between those two forms 

° ip to be this, that the participle takes the common form, whenever it is 
used actively to denote the past tense active, and the pleonastic form when- 

ever it is used passively as a participial adjective. The pleonastic form 1s 

. made by superadding the past participle Ba:, contracted to #1, to the common 

— __ form of the past participle passive, and of the two participles, thus compound- 

oe) ed, the latter cannot be inflected, whereas the former (i, ¢., @t) takes the in- 
ae _ flexions, and agrees with the qualified noun in gender, number, and case, 
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(7. ¢., masculine @r, feminine #, seal and oblique @T); ¢. ¢., the past parti- 
ciple passive of @@at, to write, used to form the perfect tense active, is Sen 
(é. ¢., Sans. fafa?) ; but with the proper passive sense, it is wre at (i. e. 
Sanskrit farfaq: Ba:, or Hindi feet Sat or war), thus “the Gospel written . 
by Luke” is Gave Sar Fr WHFATATE (i. ¢. Sanskrit waa fafea: wat ww- 
Barat: or Hindi: yas faar 23T SUAS) ; but “ Luke wrote a G tospel’ ’ 
is GVA Bell WNSATAIE (i, ¢., Sanskrit gaa fafa: uHsATaTe:, or Hindi 
ea a fear WHSHTSIX). eg few other examples are: a@1f¥ BRT ATSC 
Wal BT Al WHAT Az EA Tera a1 faar i.e. High Hindi @1¢ aat area 
He Sl HG. we Sa Vor war a (Lit. Sanskrit gearfy aaceq aac wfa- 
Wa way ay yeuacsaiya a senior: wa: fera:) St. Luke i, 26, 27. 
Again, ¥ wa alfau faa anen war at far, i. e., High Hindi ay va 
Haq & Hy ane wal wit Wt (or Sanskrit 97,.,...wat gat fear) St. 
Luke i by 27. Again, ac fant qa are i.e. High Hindi ar fara gar 
. rat = eer Sanskrit 4at Bata) St. Luke i i 14: Again, ara wear at 
&r a eet wfear war i. ¢, High Hindi ae aw wet st arwer aSlar 
sar. In this last example, the participle @f and the genitive affix 41 
are side by side.* 
Whichever be thought the more probable derivation of @r, either from 
@e or fae—and this can only be decided after a more thorough examina- 
tion of the earliest Gaurian literature—I hope, I have succeeded in proving 
so much beyond doubt, that the Sanskrit participle @a@ is in one form or the 
other the original of the genitive post-positions. 
There remains briefly to consider the post-positions in the other Gau- 
rian languages. In the case of most of them my remarks are not meant to be 
* A very similar, though not quite so parallel case is that of wy, a past participle 
of NTT, to be, which still occurs in the Ganwért, and is also met with nowand thon in 
; Tulsi Das. It stands for the High Hindi 4 (Sanskrit WF), and the Low Hindi ¥4T, 
or 441. It occurs, for instance, in the following verse of Tulsi Das, 
wa HiTe HT HIG CAAA I i. 0, 
High Hindi: Ya 8% SH wirar & CHAN I 





Sander kind, 
MT is a curtailment of the Low Hindi W4T or W4T, which are both probably de- 
‘rived from a Prakrit “afer (for Sanskrit W4?). From wfazet, by the clision of “3e 4 
would come ufaur, wall, WaT, and from the eine, by the elision of both | and 4, bind 
‘come MES == HET == HAT. Another parallel case, I believe, we have in the syllable a 
aT (feminine wt, ploral Hi), which forms the Hindi future tense; ¢. g., ear, he will be. - = 


fe it stands probably for Wart , 
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» the Hindi past participle of SIT4T, to go ; and #8 i itself as 


puarmncotert with thallaslt Wea?, and Prakrit WT or (with insertion of ar make - ste | 


us 4) WaT. Compare also YT in the Low Hindi pe Se ae found 
7 tea Peta Teen de es Oe neh pale 2 PURER mm 
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more than suggestions of their probable origin, founded partly on the fact of 
the common origin of all Gaurian languages, partly on Prakrit analogies. 

In the Marathi genitive post-positions 41, @l, @, a simple transforma- 
tion of the guttural @& of @1, @&1, # into a palatal q has taken place. For 
theest they must be derived from the Sanskrit @@ in the same manner as 
Wr, al, &. There is only one other instance known to me in Mardthi of such 
a change of gutturals and palatals : it is that of the Sanskrit fartra: barba- 
rian into the Mahdérashtri fa@ret which is the subject of a special rule in 
the Prakrita Prakasa (II. 33.) But the change is physiologically very easy 
(cf. Max Miiller, Science of Languages Lect. III, page, 155 vol. 2nd), and by 
no means uncommonin the Aryan languages in general (cf. Bopp, Comp, Gram. 
§ 14 page 25).* 

The origin of the Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati post-positions I explain 
alike, in a manner similar to that in which I have explained the Bangali 
and Oriya post-positions tand Ut; viz. that they have originated from a 
Prakrit form of ga by the elision of the initial consonant @ and contraction 
(by Sandhi) of the two adjoining vowels. 

The original of the Panjabi post-positions €1, €t, € is the form ae or 
faer; probably the latter.t Take for instance the genitive of Bret horse. 
It may be assumed to have been originally arg faert Here the original 


® I had written the above remarks when T reeeived a copy of the Student’s 
Manual of Marithi Grammar. In the appendix on the grammatical forms which occur 
in old Mavdthé poetry, a few forms are given which confirm my theory in a remarkable 
way. The old form of the masculine qT and the neuter @ is there (page 138) stated 
to be resp. Feat and frat, Now faar represents a Prikrit form T@4t and is the 
very form which, a few pages back, I postulated as the immediate original of the 
Hindi @T (taking @ and @ to be interchangeable letters) and about which I expressed 


a hope that a more thorough examination of the oldest Gauyian literature might bring _ 
ba - 


to light traces of it. I, there, derived ®T (or ST) thus ; Sanskrit Wa?, Prikrit farer 
— fran (or Frat) = either Frat (or FAT) or FI (or ET) — Wl (or T)-—The 
derivation of ST ( in the same grammar page 132) from the Sanskrit genitive aflix 
@ is untenable. lstly, because even if could be the original of Sf, it certainly 
could not be so of the older from fqar. udly. The Sanskrit is unchangeable, 
whilo Al is capable of forming case, number, and gender. Srdly, Against the Sans- 
krit derivative affix TY as well as against the inflexional affix @ all those objections 
- o.which I have pointed out with reference to the derivation of the Hindi 41 from the 


Sanskrit affix W or BY. | . 7 
i + The Panjabi dictionary of the Lodiind Mission gives a form feat, a preposition 
pipes ‘ tive particle, If this can be trusted, it would seem to indicate that the initial & 
. of he Panjabi post-positioris is a modification of the original & of fa2T See on this 
pied Gnterchango of the guttaral and dental class, Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, § 401. 


‘$I must reserve the explanation of the inflected from BF for another papery 
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meaning of f@et was no more felt; it had become like a mere affix and 
had assumed an enclitie position, forming one word with @rg. Hence, as in 
compound words, the (now medial) consonant @ was elided, and the two ad- 
joining vowels € + € contracted (by dropping =); thus we have §re <2 
= Ug <r. Finally as in High Hindi the harsh diphthong % was chang to 
the more agreeable vowel qT: thus nes at. The process here assumed is 
well illustrated by the origin of the interrogative pronoun @T@ who. In 
Priknit the interrogative pronoun 41 ( = Sanskrit @:) has almost invariably 
appended to it, the enclitic qac; thus @T Gat; here the consonant q is 
always elided ; thus #t 9a; in the Gaurian again the two adjoining vowels 
St + ¥ are contracted (by dropping ¥), thus @r-.* . 

The Sindhi post-positions Sr, sil, Sy, a may have originated from the 
form fat (—= feat = fet), by exactly the same process as explained above 
in the case of @7; thus arg fait = He var — He ar. Finally the ini- 
tial semivowel q of at would change, according to a general rule of the 
Praknit (P, P. II, 31) and Gaurian, into the palatal consonant 4; thus gig 
sit.t 

The Gujarati post-positions #1 (ft, #, etc.) I am inclined to derive from 
an obsolete Prikrit form of ea, viz. fait or FET in the same way as the 
Panjabi et from faret, or the Sindhi sq from fa@ar. That such a Prakrit 
form must have once existed, is clearly proved by the Hindi. In poetry, an 
old Hindi form "et or @tat often occurs equivalent to @a? made or done. 
Pwo other old Hindi past participial forms, exactly analogous to them, also 
occur In poetry, viz. Set or Slat given (= Sanskrit ew:) and wet or war. 
taken (= Sanskrit @=a:).[ Now the derivation of ear is well assured 


Here I will only say that I consider the termination € to be a modification of the 
Sanskrit genitive termination “@ (of bases in W), which in Prikrit becomes SW (or 


Qyra or STS) or ¥. The curtailment of faer or RET into €T must be supposed to 
have taken place contemporaneously with the modification of the Prékrit termination 


ST¥ or BTS or Pinto the Gaurian & (Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi) or ST (Mar. Gujar.). 

* A Prikrit lingual @ generally changes into the dental Win Hindi. In the 
Alwar dialect the pronoun is still @3 ; in the Ganwari and in Hindf poetry (e. g. of 
Chand Bardai) it is FAT; compare in Marithi 444 fourth for the Prakrit TIW. It 
may be noticed also that ths vowels © and SJ which are clided, are preceded by their 


own corresponding diphthongs & and WT. . 
| + The Sindhi post-positions admit, however, also of a different explanation, Their 
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According to the Prakrit Prakasa VIIT, 62, the participal past passive of the 
root @T to give isin Prakrit feq (for Sanskrit ew) and from feq by a regu- 
lar process of phonetic modification, which I shall explain later on, the form 
<i7* originated. By analogy it follows that the other two forms @tar 
andwatat mustalso be derived from original Prakrit forms fag and faq (of 
the roots Gand #). It is true that neither farq nor faq are supported by 
any of Vararuchi's Sitras, nor by the Pralcrit of the plays founded upon those 
Sutras. But as the process of phonetic change was certainly not stop- 
ped by Vararuchi's Sitras, the phase of Prakrit exhibited in his Siitras can- 
not be taken as a measure of what Prikrit may have been at a much later 
period. There is not the least difficulty, therefore, in assuming that the 
Prakrit of later times and perhaps-among the vulgar, contained many forms 
which have not found admittance in Vararuchi’s Sutras or in dramatie Pré- 
krit. Among those later or more vulgar forms faq and faw must have 
been.t Their existefice is necessary to account for the existence of the 
Dis. The others without ‘Yare the more original ones and occur for example in Kabir 
Chand ; ¢, 9., 
afte yan ar wag Sher | 
a 4 Ba wae ate Her i ' & 
High Hindi ; fears am aaa IT Te % fear | 
a ard Hat Uwe Ve w fear 
Tulsi Das Raméyan, Ajudhya Kand, 
Again : wife arfe & gy <a | 
He We Barc fe Mar ti &. c. 
High Hindi; Wart ace evar fear} 
Hea S Bra Brave ar Fear | 
Kabir, Rekhtas, 
Again: WH Wa arse ale | 
Yel HHA 4S wales Ii i. o. 
High Hindi; STet ar Wa a Brea farat | 
Waai A Aa FS Yer AT I 
Pr. Raj Ray., I, 11. 
Again; @1C4 Waa 49 aia aati | 
tifs qafe Waser BAT Ai i. o. 
- High Hindi; aT 1 fae ata a) 49 Fear: 
ara treat &r de ar Fewer i 
Pr. Raj Ray, 1, 18. 
a The dental @ for original W according to general Hindi usage, 


? Tn P. P. VIII, 13, it is stated the root BW or ®C may change into FT ; ¢. g. : 





Ris he does for CL (— Sanskrit a@cifa), from FT «a past, part. passive WA 
may bo derived : and it is not improbable, that G7 might change into faa by the 


Rigs: analogy of FM just as ¢ 9. man changes into FCW ; chy P. 1, 23 
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forms lar and #tart which certainly do exist. From an original Prakrit 
far ar then, through the intermediate modification “tat, I think the Gujarati 
genitive post-positions #t, &c., may be derived. 

Having thus explained the derivation of the various Gaurian post-posi- 
tions of the genitive, I now proceed to state another important evidence in 
support of my theory. I have shown that the word aca was used in two 
different ways in Prakrit to express the genitive, viz., lst, as a mere affix, in 
which case it was compounded with the word which was to be put into the 
genitive case ; 2nd, as a pleonastic insertion, in which case the word which 
was to be put into the genitive case, retained its organie genitive inflexion. 
Now I have tried to prove that the Bangali post-positions tt and <T and the 
Oriya post-position & are derived from the Prakrit are employed in the for- 
mermanner. On the other hand the Hindi post-position #<tt (@e}, #T) are 
derived from the same Prakrit awe employed in the second manner and the 
Hindi post position @T (@#t, %) as well as the post-positions of all Gaurian 
languages of the Hindi class (7. e. Naipali, Maréthi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Panjabi, 
but exclusive of Bangali and Oriya) are derived from the Prakrit form fae 
(farq respectively), also employed in the second manner. 'This accounts why 
the initial @ was lost in Bangali and Oriya, while it was retained in Hindi, 
Naipali and Mar«thi. It is true @ was dropped (if my derivation be true) 
in the Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujardéti; but this is accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that though the wordsfa@er and faat remained independent words, 
yet being only pleonastic, they became enelitic, and* hence liable to phonetic 
corruption in the initial letters by contact with the principle word, on which 
they leant. However the main point to which I wished to call attention is 
this, that if my theory of explanation of the genitive post-positions of the 
Hindi class of the Gaurian languages is true, it may be expected that traces of 
their being a pleonastie insertion, and of the existence of an organic genitive 
of the inflected word will have remained. A few such traces, I think, I can 
prove to exist, and considering the extent to which phonetic decay has gone 
in the modern languages of India, I think they are sufficiently distinct and 
remarkable, 

In Hindi poetry, such combinations as af< HTT, afe a, arfe ar (all 
= Saat or Tawar) or are Re (= fara aI) Ke., are not uncommon 5 @. Joy 

ae aw wa ein wha wet war ate ae Wf. e. : 
High Hindi: & ecw fas @ wat H Me wet IA Tar 1 
Siira Das, Sirsigar, Rigvilisa, | 
Or; arat wre ate 1 Be i i. oc. 
. sndt.: . ‘ST zg si 

Meh thind! a ay ws oH aie hides, Le 
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Or: AST HWS Vest Gree ae F Wa Sree uf. e. 


High Hindi: fae # se uret azrc fas & se Grex 1 
Kabir’s Rekhtés, 


¥ 

Now these forms af¥ or aie, fe or aife, Ae or ante, alte, aris, 
&e., are nothing but phonetic corruptions of the Sanskrit genitives ag, ara, 
4a@,-&c. No doubt when standing by themselves they are commonly used 
to express the dative case and even any other case (ablative, instrumental, 
locative) ; but that is owing to the fact (i) that the dative case has disap- 
peared altogether from the Prakrit and the Gaurian, and has been substituted 
by the genitive and (ii) that in poetry all case-signs (or post-positions) are 
generally omitted. But instances are not wanting where those forms are 
used even by themselves in the sense of the genitive ; e, g., 


are wie SG Fa AST Sr Wiest ¥ Ii. ec. 
High Hindi: fara ar wa Sat Ha Wet Sr WHT = I 
Rajniti, page 8. 


Or: 34 Fara STAT eet 
SCH WH BI WH Tee I Fc 
High Hindi: sa a Arar Strat star a | 
GCH WH ay Ga Vee i 
; Tulsi Das Ramayan, Sundarkand. 


2, Inthe High Hindi the interrogative pronoun @r@ forms its genitive 
faaat, the relative a7 forms farsa, the demonstrative St forms fava, ay 
forms B8at, Te forms gear. These forms faa, fara, fas, Se, ce have 
never been explained. The fact, however, is that they are by themselves al- 
ready full genitives so that faear, fsa ar, &c., are in reality double or pleo- 
nastic genitives. In Prakrit there are two forms of the base of these pronouns, 
one ending in @, the other in ¥ (viz. @ and f%, 4 and fH, @ and fa of which all 
© bases, with the solitary exception of faq what have been lost in Sanskrit), 
The bases fa, far, Ta, are in the Prakrit, as we know it now, restricted ge- 
nerally to the feminine ; but that originally it was not so, is proved by the 
fact that in the masculine the forms Tara, fa, faa of the instrumental 
case occur as alternatives besides qa, Sr, aw. Now the genitive of the 
masculine bases far, fat, fa is fara. foreq, faze (feminine fare, ferent, fae ; 
for the Sanskrit fara, fra fare ; feminine faa: ete. by the common rule 
of the Prakrit of assimilating dissimilar compound consonants, ef. P. P. LIT, 
2.) In the modern dialects there is a general rule, that where the Sanskrit has 
two dissimilar consonants adjoining and the Prakrit turns these iuto two 








lit [No. 2, 
similar consonants, the Gaurian elides one of the latter and lengthens the 
preceding vowel.” The following examples will illustrate this rule : 

Sanskrit. Prakvit. Catstat, Sanskrit, Prakrit Gaurian, 


ae aa ara aTar quar ara 
aur aa ara =a aH ait 
are aa RTs aq am aI 
ue Uz - ale af ‘aia ar 
Ta VA Vy Th an aa 
Wea Warr waa =Tal =E zy 
Bia ew a1y ete. ate. ete, 


But there are exceptions to this rule. One of the most common of these 
is #9 all from Prakrit ea and Sanskrit 44.+ ‘The genitive faraq, Sra, faw 
&c., are also exceptional and become in Hindi faye, fara, fas, &c. It follows, 
therefore, that the forms faraat etc. are pleonastic genitives. Rendered in 
Prakrit they would be fae iaer (or fase @taHr), etc.. with which may be 
compared the genitive #47 @#<a quoted above on page 23. 

3. In most Gaurian languages the termimation of the noun in inflexion, 
t. ce. when followed by post-positions, undergoes some change, generally into 
tor WH; ¢. g., Hindi BST cenitive Bs HT; Marathi Sa genitive Sarat. These 
inflexional forms, I believe, to be simply modificationg of the old organic geni- 
tives of the Sanskrit. I must content myself, however, here with this simple 
statement, and reserve the substantiation of it to a futute paper on the in- 
flexional bases of nouns. 


Essay III. 
On the Inflexional Base of Nouns. 


In the former essay I promised a paper on the inflexional base of Gau- 
rian nouns. The present essay will be devoted to this subject, the dis- 
cussion of which, it seems best to insert here, as it offers an important con- 
firmation of the theory set forth in the former essay, and a foundation for 
the treatment of the other inflexional post-positions in the subsequent essays. 

In most Gaurian languages, there are classes of nouns which exhibit a 
different form when placed in connexion with post-positions (7. e. in all 
oblique eases) from that which they have when they stand by themselves 
(i. ¢. in the nominative case). The former form I shall call the oblique 
form ; it is identical with what is often called the inflexional base. The 


* Traces of this law are seen already in Prikrit, ¢. 9. Sanskrit ®& becomes in 
Prikrit HH or WTS see P. P. VI, 5; or Sanskrit ZV’, Prakrit Ferd or SW: Sanskrit 
ae, ‘Prikeit CRT OF EST; Sanskrit tifa, Prékrit Crat or TISt oF TIE; Hee 
®P. 0, 68. 

_ t Also em, trae frma Pit ry sd Senatrit rm but in. Naipéli- sepiely. 
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form of the noun in the nominative case I shall distinguish as the direct 
Sorm. 

In the present essay these forms of the noun in the plural will be 
altogether set aside, as in some Gaurian languages they are of a nature, 
altogether different from that of these forms of the noun in the singular. For 
the present I must assume this ; the proof will be given afterwards in another 
essay. But it will greatly simplify the exiguy to confine our attention for 
the present to the singular. 

In the Hindi only one class of -nouns possesses an oblique form in 
the singular ; viz., all maseuline nouns the direct form of which ends in 
such an Qf, as is a modification of the Prakrit nominative sing, masculine 
termination %t. The oblique form differs from the direct form in chang- 
ing the termination “T to &; ¢. g., nominative |ret horse, genitive we 
I ; TST large, as mI &c. The above definition implies that all those 
nouns have passed into the Hindi from the Prakrit and, therefore, excludes all 
such nouns ending in @T as have been transfer red to the Hindi dire®t from 

e the Sanskrit or Arabic ; e.., Trt king, feat father, eaat God ae priest, Wet 
God, &e. All other nouns, whether maseuline or feminine, have no oblique 
form differing from the direct form ; ; @. g., nominative, frat father, genitive 
frat a1; 7a water, genitive Wa al; Aral gardener, genitive Aral HT ; 4TY 

_ devotee, gen. 414 aT 5 el daughter, genitive T4¥ I; 41a (fem.) word, gen. 
aia aT, Ke. 

The Panjabi agrees with the Hindi in every particular ; ¢. 7., nominative 
41 boy, gen. HS|T ; but Wear soul, gen. WaT St; 447@ man, gen. HAG ST; 
UTat herdsman, gen. Ulett er; fos father, gen. Tres ZI ; HIS crow, gen. aS 
ZT ; @aT calamity, gen. @AT eT ; arg mother, gen. ary eT; Wt daughter, gen.» 
Get. To the masc. nouns in 41 must be counted also those terminating in 
Sij;¢. g-. Vaal shopkeeper, gen, @f#t et. (See Panjabi Grammar of the 
American Mission in Lodiina). 

The Sindhi follows the Hindi and Panjibi with this qualification, that 
it retains the Prakrit termination air, and that, therefore, to the Hindi 
and Panjabi class of nouns in [iT correspond in Sindhi the nouns ending in 
iT. The oblique form changes the terminations %T of the direct form into 
w,as in Hindi and Panjabi; ¢. g., nominative aiet horse, gen. ae ST; but 

it] man, gen. aa F TIT; ae woman, gen. Flat ST; TIS word, gen. 7, 3¥ sls 

uret mare, gen. are i; Hal bread, gen, Hral si &e. (See W. H. Wathen’s 

Sindhi Grammar). 

‘The Naipali and Gujarati again agree with the Sindhi, with this excep- 

tion that they change the termination “ff of the direct form into "aT of the 

oblique form instead of ¥ Similarly the Gujariti neuter nouns in ¥ 
: ‘their final in the atigna tire into St ; ¢. g., 
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Naipali ; nominative F< word, gen. Ht AT; 
but cant king 3 ,, Crs aT 
n Bala son » SAAT AT 
. ufe course ,, afe aT 
7 gH lord ,, 98 @T 
(Examples from St. Luke’s Gospel.) 
Gujarati ; nominative mase. GAT business cen, 
=. nent. ara gold = . 
but ‘s mase. ga God ‘: 
4 ? » TST king ” 
¥ » Brat shoe maker __,, 
» STS sweetmeat i 
2 fem. @rar girl = 
” » GTat book = 
ra » Te mother-in-law ,, 
a » ‘SCS yellow myr. _,, 
‘ ‘ wa churningstaff ,, 
” "9 aI iguana ” 
3 neut, sare thicket i 
” 9 arat water 1? 





(See Grammar of Shapurji Edalji.) 

It is manifest that all these Gaurian languages allow an oblique form 
only to such nouns as.have passed directly or immediately from the Prakrit 
into the Gaurian, which form part, as it were, of the original stock of yoca- 
bles with which the Gaurian started on its way of development, when it 
first began to become a distinct language beside Prakrit. These nouns 
(viz. those which admit of an oblique form) I shall always in future dis- 
tinguish briefly as the Prdkritic elements of the Gaurian. 

Besides these Prdkritic elements of the Gaurian, there is another class 
of nouns in the above-mentioned languages (viz. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, 


Gujarati, Naipali, which I shall in future call for brevity’s sake the Hindi- 


class Gaurian), the nature of which is unmistakable to any one acquainted 
with the phonetic peculiarities of Prakrit and Sanskrit. They are purely 
Sanskrit. As the Prakrit tolerates no compound consonant in the begin- 
ning, nor a dissimilar compound consonant in the middle of a word ; further 
as it generally either changes a medial surd mute consonant to the corre- 
sponding sonant one, or elides it altogether; and as it generally changes 
an aspirate mute consonant to the simple aspirate ¥, it follows, that, 1, every 
Gaurian word containing a compound consonant in the beginning or a dis- 
similar compound consonant in the middle must be Sanskritic (barring of 
course all foreign words); 2. Most Gaurian words containing a_medial 


gurd mute or aspirate are Sanskritic, e. g., wrath is in Hindi both ma and 


— - - 
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aT; but the latter is “Prékritio, wires the former is purely Ste sch 
again Wa or Ta work are Sanskritic, but ara or @Ts are Prakritic ; again 
| falea written is Sanskritic, but fareqr or frat is Prakritic, ke. &o,* 
All such notins I shall call the Sunsleritic elements of the Gaurian. It 
needs no proof to show that this Sanskritic element is the most modern 
part of the Gaurian; modern, that is, not absolutely, but relatively to the 
other elements ; for the presence of some {the Sanskritic element dates 
from same centuries. But a very slight examination of the Hindi liter- 
ature will show that this Sanskritic element is least present in its oldest 
specimens, and that it increases in proportion as the date of the literature 
approaches our own times. In the High Hindi it preponderates very large- 
ly, and, as I have already remarked in the introductory essay, its intro- 
duction is still progressing. 
Now what happens when we see a Sanskrit word naturalised, as it 
were, in the Gaurian (High Hindi) ? It is simply taken in the form 
of the Sanskrit nominative sing. In this form it remains stereotyped in the 
~ Gaurian and serves as the Gaurian Jnflerional base for all cases, the nomin- 
ative, as well as the oblique ones ; ¢. g., wise is in Hindi 4fgara, gen. afeare 
at. This inflexional base qfqara_ is nothing but the nominative sing. of the 
Sanskrit word (or rather base) afaaa. Again soul is in Hindi |rar (with 
gen, Stat Bt) which is merely the Sanskrit nominative sing. of the base 3Taa, 
‘The same word occurs in Hindi also in the Prihritic form |Tq (for Prakr. 
37) in the sense of an honorific term of address. It follows from this as 
the distinctive principle of the (Hindi-class) Gaurian,t that they have 1, 
lost the power of forming organic inflexions of a noun (as the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit do.) 2. That they leave their inflexional bases unchanged and 


indicate their inflexion by post-positions, and 3, that they use as their bases — 


the nouns in the nominative singular belonging to a former and now 
fossil state of the language (viz., to Sanskrit or, as we shall presently see, to 
Prikrit) ; having thus become unconscious of the already inflected nature 
of its nouns. 

Tt has been now shown that the Priétritic clement of the (Hindi-class) 
Gaurian contains all those nouns which admit of an oblique form, and 


, * These are only a few of the more broad and general criteria. There are others 
also 3; eg. in the Hi gh Hindi (not in the low Hindi of Alwar) every lingual w of the 
 Priikrit (which, as is well known, not only retains all Sanskrit lingual mw, but changes 
even every single, dental 4 of the Sanskrit into the lingual q) is changed into a dental 
a even in those cases where the Prikrit represented the original Sanskrit w. Hence 
aes. every Hindi word containing a lingual qw must be Sanskritic; «. 9., aca to do is 
a Sk a but cate to do and ayrra cause are Sanshritic; @Te ear is Prdkritic, but 
4 ear § ikritic, &o, 
f the Gaurinn after its full development as o distinct and separate Ian. 
wiht of account, therefore, the Prdkritic element, which represents a 
10 Gaurian , when it was not yet distinct from Prakrit. 
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that all Sanskritic elements (of the Gaurian) belong to that class of nouns 
which admit of no oblique form, a class which is much morg extensive than 
the other. But Sanskritic elements do not account for the whole of the nouns 
belonging to that class. There are many nouns in this class which 1., ex- 
hibit all the phonetic peculiarities (enumerated above) of the Prakrit ; which 
2. have the form of the nominative sing. of the Prakrit ; and which 3., pre- 
* serve this form unchanged inf all cases (7. e.,do not admit of an oblique 
form), mdicating their intlexion by post-positions ; e. g., elephant is in Hindi 
It; it is identical with the Prakrit nominative singular walt (—= Sanskrit 
Sat. mominative sincular of the base ef), and is in Hindi the (inflerion- 
al) base of which the nominative is "Tw, the gen. ¥3rel ar, &e. From 
this we conclude, 1., that all these nouns have been transferred to the 
Gaurian not from the Sanskrit, but from the Prakrit ; but 2., that they were 
. 80 transferred not before the distinctive principles of the Gaurian had fully ‘ 
established themselves, 7. ¢., after the Gaurian had finally and entirely 
replaced the Prakrit as a separate and distinct language. ‘These nouns, 
therefore, have an altogether different nature from those nouns which con- 
stitute the Prdkritic elements of the Gaurian, The latter are the earliest 
elements of the Gaurian which were transferred to it from the Prakrit at that : 
early time when the principles of the Gaurian were not yet formed, but J 
only in process of formation; when as yet the Gaurian was only a much 
decayed dialect of the Prakrit. Hence the Prakritic ements have a mixed 
character, half Prikrit, half Gaurian ; Prkrit they are in showing traces of 
organic inflexion, viz., in the oblique form (as differing from the direet form 
of the nominative) ; Gaurian, in preserving thet ob/iqgue form unchanged in 
all oblique cases alike, indicating the difference of the various oblique cases 
by post-positions. On the other hand the other Prakrit nouns entered the - 
; Gaurian when its principles were fully formed ; and, therefore, becoming sub- 
ject to the force of those principles, they were fully assimilated by the Gaurian. 
T shall therefore in future denominate all such nouns as the proper Gaurian 
elements of the Gaurian, to distinguish them from the Prd/yvitie elements 
on the one hand, and from the Sans&ritic elements on the other hand.* 
Thus we have seen that the whole of the Gaurian nouns are divided 
into three classes. i. The Prdfritic element containing all nouns, which 
¥ admit an oblique form. . 2. The proper Gaurian element containing one part 


/’ 


* By the term “ Ganrian cloment” only, I shall designate both tho proper 
Gaurian and the Sanskritic elementa together, For all Gaupian nouns may be divided 


1. Prdkritic nouns, ¢. ¢., admitting an oblique form, 
2, Gaurian nouns, i. ¢.,, not admitting an oblique form, 
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of the nouns which do not admit an oblique form. 8. The Sanskritiec 
element containing the remaining part of the nouns which do not admit an 
oblique form. And from what has been explained above, it follows further 
that these three elements or classes represent three, in the main, successive 
etages in the development or periods in the history of the Gaurian lan- 
guages. The Prufritic element exhibits the Gaurian in its earliest stage 
(probably before 800 A, D.) Next comes+ethe proper Gaurian element 
which shows the Gaurian in its middle stage (extending probably from 
about 800 to 1800 A. D.) Lastly comes the Sanshrifie element showing 
the Gaurian in its modern form (beginning probably with abont, 1300 
A. D.) | 

I may remark here en passant, that the nouns (now post-positions) 1 
(Naipali), art (Hindi) ; et (Panjabi), a7 (Sindhi), a7 (Gujarati), since they 
exhibit the phonetic peculiarities of the Prakrit (for they stand for the 
Prakrit | fet or @TET or rather for] faesir or @zar and the Sanskrit 
(wa: or] Mera as explained in Essay II), and since they admit of an 
oblique form (i. ¢., W, ®, €, WH, At), belong to the Prdkritic element of the 
Gaurian and hence to the earliest period of its history ; to that time of its 
history, in fact, when it was yet merely a modification of Prakrit. The 
Gaurian was not established as a separate and distinct language until after 
these nouns had assumed fully the nature of mere inflexional post-positions, 
This fact it is important to bear in mind, when we come afterwards to the ex- 
planation of the nature of the oblique form of nouns ; and also because, as 
it will be observed, it tends to confirm the theory of the origin of the geni- 
tive post-positions, given in Essay I. 

Another point I may also dispose of here, before I pass on to the 
examination of the oblique form in the remaining Gaurian languages, 
(Marathi, Bangali, Uriya). It has been stated that it is a principle of the 
Hindi-clasa Gaurian languages that they assume as their inflexional bases 
the nouns of their parent languages (Prakrit and Sanskrit) in the form of 
the nominative singular and preserve this form throughout im all cases, 
Here two phonetic laws come into play which have the curious effect of 
making the terminations of many Sanskritie and proper Gaurian nouns, 
which would otherwise have been widely different, identical ; so that looking 
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essays, all Gaurian words really ending in consonants will have the Vina’ara 
(Tatra) ‘appended to them while those which end only vinguially i in conso- 
nants (but really in short vowels) will be written without it; «. G., RTT car 

is pronounced Adn not kina, and treated exactly like afenra wise (pro- 
nounced budhiman, not budhimina). This explains also ‘how it happened 
that some words which really end in ¢ or Y come to be written as if ending 

* ing. The truth is, that they are not really written with a final wy, but 
: their final ¢ or Y not being pronounced, was also not written.* The tran- 
scription of the word assimilated itself to the pronunciation ; e. q-, ara fire 

seems at first sight by the analogy of ar, &c., to be really aga though 
pronounced only. ig; but this is only in appearance, in truth |r stanala for 

sifa (Prikrit |=, Sanskrit @fq:), but as final <¢ was not pronounced, it 

was also suppressed in writing. So again the modern High Hindi at hav- 

ing. done stands for the older Low Hindi aft (Prakrit @fcy, Sanskrit 

Bar), which has dropped its final ¢, in accommodation to the pronunciation, 

In poetry, indeed, Yim, #T and other nouns of the same nature are commonly 

- treated as i terminating in ¥ (7. e., dga, kara, not as ag, kar,) but this is 
merely because according to the native grammatical system, the vowel @ 

is supposed to be inherent in every consonant. 
The second law is this, that a final diphthong or long vowel of the Pri- 
knit is reduced by the Gaurian to its inherent ; simple vowel. The inherent 
simple vowel of ST is @, of Cand ¢ it is ¥, of Bt and @ it is ¥. dn Prakrit 
all masculine bases in @ terminate in the nominative singular in SI or ¥ (ef, 
Pr. Prik. V. 1, XI, 10); all masculine and feminine bases in © and ¥ 
terminate in the soiinative singular in = and = (cf. Pr. Prak. V, 18) ; ; 
all masculine and feminine bakes in &, € and & terminate in the 
nominative singular in i, ¥ and & respectively. I have shown above that 
the Gaurian adopts its nouns from the Prakrit in the form of the nomina- 
e tive singular of the Prakrit. Now in adopting them in thie manner, the 
ss a Gaurian al reduces their (Prakrit) terminations @, %, =, @, &, regularly to 
ae 


their inherent simple vowels , ¢ and ¥.t E. g., Sanskrit art = Prakrit 


a * Traces of this phenomenon occur already in Prikrit; comp. Pr. Prak.. XL 


oo 10, according to which sitra instead of vq afas (for Skr. gq Faq) may be said 


fh alten er fr wl gh _ 
~ eS) + Traces of this Jaw are not unfrequent already in Prakrit, For the reduction 





a elie The reduction of a final gr, ¥, sani, aia 
ye ip 18s oh the fest part of a compound ; seo Pr. Prak. 1V. A. (e.g Jy HSU 


ce whan 


= of ar to ty comp, Pr. Prak, XI, ii, (¢. gu vies for wie amiling), V, 19—20, 
fi x (eo alas for qpearat garlands), For the reduction of y to ¢ comp. Pr.  Prak. es 
ime! 22 (¢. g. Ut for we u by a river), XI, 10, ii. (e. 9. utaty for a fag a man), VI, 6. is . » 
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aw becomes in Gaurian aa.* This is the Proper Gauyian form beside 
which the Gaupian possesses the word also in the Sanshritie form arat. The 
earliest Gaurian form of 4f@ is 4%, which is as nearly as possible like the 
Prikrit aw It occurs ¢. Sel in Chand’s Prithiraja Rayasa _{ Tit. (4) : 
veefa an fate a ar, i. oe. Gre Sravate) ara at trem Zi Again 
Sanskrit @w: — Prakrit aaer : becomes in Gaurian wag, a form which 
occurs very commonly in Hindi poetry; similarly poetical Hindi has ws 
gain for Prakrit wet = = Sanskrit @wi; or Sraaq order, command for Pralcrit 
Sieve! — Sanskrit wren: ; ¢. 7., in Tulsi Das’s Ramayan. 
Se AAS ST TIE Sher | 
SI 4a SIT UH ac HET i.e. 
H. H. fara a avtaa st wren fear 
oT ala wee SI Sea fear 
° Ayodhy4é Kand., 

Beside these a great many other such nouns in ¥ are met with in 
poetical Hindi; in fact, I have no doubt, every noun, that now in Hindi 
prose ends in @]f What is, thus, a form confined in Hindi to the old and 
poetic language, appears in Sindhi to be preserved in the common modern 
language. Dr. Trumpp says; “ The old Prakrit ending ino has in Sindhi 
been split up into two great classes, one of which has corrupted the Pralcrit 
(final) o into u, the other has preserved it unchanged.” He adds: “ It 
is noteworthy that many words which in Sindhi end in o, in Hindi end tm 
A, while on the other hand the short final u in Sindhi has in Hindi been 

a thrown away or become quiescent.” (Cf. Journ, Germ. As. Society, vol. 
XVI, p. 131). Also in the common modern Naipali an Enpostans instance of 
that form has been preserved. The nominative plural is there formed by 
adding <o to the noun. Now ¥@ is nothing else but a moditication of the 

ead Prakrit Bit, Sanskrit Wo: multitude, Though this form has disappeared from 


be et for [Bay having © woman's face), but comp. Pr. Prak. V1I,6 (c.9, apy for @par 
| of what). Note that in Prakrit all these forms are eplional, but not in Gaurian, L| 

~~ may add a few examples from the Mrichchhakatika :— 

ec eke <M GIN SE BHC GIST! te. 

Bhai 2% Skr. <x Gave Gal war Qaat: STAT Aa I 

Again fre Wsie | - Bansksit faci vate 

; 2 ni. mrs ‘A few other instances are in Hindi qyz, bed, for Prikrit wgy, Sanskrit @gt; 

te tar, lute, for Prakrit avr, Sanskrit yor ; @isy, shame, for Prikrit qeqt, Sanskrit 

SIT; ay, tongue, for Prékrit sfpet (or sTtar ), Sanskrit feet; wefw, shade, for 
Prékrit w T (seo Pr, Prak, Il, 18,), Sanskrit yar, 


€ arc rel info forms are very common in poetry, only it should be noted tht as 
I ur at the end of me line, they ure usually lengthened to Fi for metie’s 
Se . ‘he 
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the high Hindi, it has been not infrequently preserved in the low Hindi prose. 
In the Braj Bhasha the sing. of the present participle regularly ends in g; 
é. g., the » High Hindi Sat is in the Braj Bhisha =rq being for Prikrit 3rar 
( = want = Sanskrit waa). Again the Sanskrit are becomes in Méca- 
dhi Prakrit rai and this in the Gaurian @fa or @re, a form which, 
exactly like that in ¥, still very frequently occurs in the old and poetical 
Hindi ; ¢. g., in Chand Bardai : 
a4 aK wih eae l we, 
High Hindi qq Sata Bys Arar ii 
Prithréja. ray, I11. 67. 

So again Sanskrit t7r7t = Mag. Prakrit trst or <1¢ becomes in the 
Gaurian @1¢. ete., ete. In Naipali, ¢. g., (74 near stands for Prakrit qra = 
Sanskrit qra, @1Tx or wtfa for the sake of for Prakrit @m = Sanskrit maya ; 
uf@ after for Pr Sanskrit q@; wfa@ before for Prikrit qa7— 
Sanskrit BY; WITS in for Prakrit gra, Sanskrit e747, ete., ete. In the modern 
and high Hindi all these forms ending in ¥ and ¥ (that is, when ¥ and ¥ 











are substitutes of an original ¥ and 4), have disappeared by the action of 


the first law above mentioned of not pronouncing and not writing a final 
short vowel (¥ and 3), Hence 4#7s, 7%, etc. is in the modern Hindi az, 
ae. ete. ; wre or @rfa, etc. is amt, etc. ; the Naipali qrf# is in high Hindi gra, 
ete., etc. In a few instances the forms in ¢ andy have disappeared even 
where these finals stand for an original Prakrit ¢ and & and original 
Sanskrit ¢ and yg, as in the instance of ra already quoted ; for |r stands 
for an original @tfa (= Prakrit gal, Sanskrit «fq:); so also “T@ eye for 
wife*; arg you for argts faa father (in poetry) for faq, etc. In 


“It is noteworthy that these nouns exhibit also another anomaly, in having 
guffered a change of gender, for sya and =qf{@ are feminine in all Gaurinn languages, 
wherens sfq is masculine and afq neuter both in Prékrit and Sanskrit ; cf, however, 


Prakrit Prakésa IV, 20., where qfq is optionally allowed to be feminine. 


+ The origin of these forms qq and arg, I believe, to bethis, that they are 


‘modifications not of the Prakrit ew, but of a Prakrit nominative singular =wT 
of a Prakrit base q@y formed by the analogy of Prikrit Prakisa TV, 18, The form 
aay is then reduced by the Gaurian to ag, and finally to gpg, Similarly the 
> re. Sanskrit base Tia may in Prikrit become {ysy, nominative singular Trait 





pee Tat, ® form preserved in Sanskrit compounds; for Panini’s explan- 
Scacd it by means of a Samésinta affix q is probably a mere grammatical fiction) ; 
abe crete then modified in Ganrian, ag usual, to Ts and finally to ag. 
th these forms are still used in old Hindi poetry, & J. ; 
ass wea ore fra wate cra 
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Ganwari and in poetical and old Hindi, the original forms still commonly 
occur, @. q., 
se ifs waz wife | 
ay ava cafe aif i. «. 
H. H. sret a arat ar & | 
aei saa 2aa Se I 
Lanka Kand. 
Or srafa anita aif ear i. e. 
H. H. Sram ara @t atl aa & 1 
Prithirij Rayasa, L. 1S. 
Again ewa wife faa waa AM 7. e. 
H. H. cea sia fre weal = act | 
Ayodhya Kind. 


Again Yq Wea watraye cate <fe ae i.e. 
Bq Wea Sra aacise ca a Se ae 
Ayodhya Kand. 
Again faate fasifa win afa wrati i. «. 
H. H. foat at eee wear san wail 1 
Lanka Kand. 

But also foq are 44 Waa fiat ii i.e. 

H. H. faar a ares wa wa at Zia SH 

Ayodhyé Kind. 

In Marathi, where Sra and similar words are mutilated in the same 
way (see below), the original ¢ appears again in the oblique cases; e. Ue 
the gen. is =a} ‘Wr, just as nom. Sfx, gen. BO AT. 

An interesting question here arises: why is it that the Prakrit termin- 
ation %T has not always become ¥ in Gaurian, but has remained unchanged 
(or become Wf as in Hindi, Panjabi and Marathi) in many instances? e. | 
while the Braj Bhisha forms the Pres, Partic. @rq being (— Prakrit Zr) 
the High Hindi has ¥rat, or while the Prakrit #a¥t becomes in old Hindi 
waz, the Prikrit "reer, horse, becomes in modern Hindi §ret (also in 
Panjabi, Marathi, or 8rat in Sindhi, Gujarati). If my previous remarks be 
remembered and also that ¥Tq, was, etc., admit of no oblique form, while 
Sral, aay, ete., do admit of one (viz. ¥ra, ars, etc.), it will be seen that the 
forms B17, 84S, cte., belong to the proper Geurian element, while ¥Tat, att, 
ete,, belong to the Prakritic element. This, however, is not yet an answer 
to the question. The question still remains why did some Prakrit words 
ending in “fr not submit to the Gaurian principles, but retained their 





In modern Hind{ tho form ryg (Réo) ia limited to being a certain title of 
nobility less than Raja, exactly as it is also the case with the form gpg (mentioned 
above in the text), a perfectly parallel forpration to Tyg, 









= O Gaurian Languages, hte a) : 
Prikritic linia’ The answer to this question, I believe, to be this:  * 
In Prikrit any nominal case in @ may have two forms as regards the 
termination: 1.,a general form which it has also in Sanskrit; and 2., a 
particular tig peculiarly Prakrit, made by the addition of the- affix bh 
| @ (see Pr. Prak. IV. 25); ¢. g., bee is wat (general form) or ware 
c particular form); done is fare (general) or faem (part.); true is we 
(gen.) or WFR (part.), ete. The consonant @ is generally elided; hence 
ward, fara, wae. The nominative sing. of these cases would be respec- Z 
tively : Bats or ears (for wacar); feet or faesr (for feemt) ; eet or 
ea47 (for azar), etc. Now Prakrit nouns may of course pass into the 
Gaurian in both or either of these forms. But according as they did so 
in their gerera/! or in their particular form, their fate was different. If they 
passed into the Gaurian in their particular, peculiarly Prakrit form, they 
retained their Prikritic complexion, And these nouns constitute the Prd- 
kritie element of the Hindi-class Gaurian. On thé other hand, if they 
passed into the Gaurian in the general form, theygreadily submitted to the 
action of the pure Gaurian phonetic and grammatical principles (that is, 
the law to change &T to ¥ and the law of not admitting an obligue forn’), 
and thus these nouns constitute the proper Gaurian element of the Hindi- 
class Gaurian. This may be @lustrated again by the present participle ; 
* being” in Prakrit is TAT Sraart, in both forms it passed into the 
Gaurian; but the form ¥raat was contracted to ‘erat (for Brat) and 
remained unchanged or modified to ¥rat (in High Hindi); while the form 
Sra was changed to Vy (for STF). It is easy enough to understand that 
the Gaurian termination ST for 1) being a contraction of the Prakrit 
| termination @at could not be reduced to ¥, while the “simple termination 
- Sr could be so reduced, The same fact, viz. that the Gaurian @f is a n 
Ms -Gontraction of the Prakrit Gay, may perhaps explain its curious Braj . 
ee _ -Bhasha form Sir; ; for the diphthong ar (= 4 + 4+ 9) is more + strictly an : 
equivalent of Wat (i. e., B+ Bt or B+ @ + F) thanthe ‘simple @t. Farther 
__ proofs of this theory I must defer for the prea I shall have occasion 
again to refer to it in the course of this essay.” 













} rc * Another theory has been proposed lately by Mr. Beames (Indian Antlgiaene r 
‘34 ‘Part V., 1872) which explains the phenomenon by the different accent of the words ; 

_oxytones retaining the Prékrit termination ¥7 (or |); sand barytones , weduaing: ir: 
ate to zs (or ~y), This theory is quite insufficient for the purpose. Mr. Beames him. ' -\ 
Be 2 a ‘admits that “it cannot be said that every oxytone substantive in Sanskrit ay? 


P ae ee toa noun in 4 or o in modern languages. On the contrary io, exe pe , a 4 
ae eo i gee as numerous as the iliuatrations of it.” Thia admission ae os 
the theory. Bat tough in the-come oh i 

ible to show cause, sda Reece. instanee the ace 
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But to return to our enquiry, we have now seen that if a Prakrit 
noun having the general form of its base, passed into the Gaurian, it sub- 
mitted to the laws of the Gaurian. Hence e¢. g.,the nominative singular 
of the Prakrit wat would become the inflerional base in the Caurian, 
not admitting an oblique form, but remaining une hanged in all cases; thus 
nominative ##el, genitive WTSat instrumental ga-ga, etc. But the form 
Sawa of the Gaurian inflexional base is, then, modified to was which now 
is the unchangeable inflexional base of all cases; lastly, #ax# is modified 
to s#e which still remains the unchangeable inflexional base in modern 
Hindi. But this prpcess of phonetic corruption has obtained in all modern 
Gaurian languages almost without exception,and has reduced all unchangeable 
inflexional bases, which originally ended in &T, to the form of the crude 
(general) base in | Only in Marathi a few isolated instances of the 
original unchangeable inflexional base. in Sf remains; ¢. g., @Tet gain (= 
nominative singular Prikrit warer = Sanskrit @rat) has nominative aIzT, 
gen. SVet A, dat. etc, In the present poetical and old Hindi it oc- 
curs only as @T%, and from the modern High Hindi it has disappeared alto- 
gether and has been substituted by the Sanshritic ara, Some other in- 
stanees in Marathi of the base in St are @TGT surprise, SPet sensation of 
burning, 21€1 moaning, @ret bees’ nest. 

Confining our attention to the modern Findi and the ‘icibints Faq, we 
find that the modern Hindi possesses also another form of this same word ; 
viz., @¥, which is also the unchangeable inflexional base of all cases in 
the singular; thus: nominative @¥, gen. @e 4, instr. @e F, ete, 
The difference between them is this, that has come into the Hindi 
from the Prakrit, fmd belongs to the Proper Gaurian element, whereas 


and the same word which now exhibits the Prakrit termination qf (or qy), now the 
Gaurian reduced termination © (or a). Now, in Hindi at all events with which 
Tam more particularly acquainted, every so-called tadbhava adjective may be used 
with both forms of the termination; (though no doubt one is more common than the 
other) ; ¢. g., true is qq as well as qe (fem. Get); great is ag ne well a8 @gT 
(fem, aS) ; you may say ay az dat 2 os well as aw as Jatt = he if @ very 
vulgar man; you may also say oe ata 4a q, but not aw ala Hel i again 


it is more idiomatic to say oy oy ara ¥ than QY Hel ara Se. If it be suid 


that it depends upon ciféumstances whether the accent of the same word should 
influence the termination or not, then clearly it is not the accent but that ulterior 
cause which determines the form of the termination. I think there can be no doubt 
that the real cause of the difference in the termination is the absence or presence of 
the pleonastic affix a, This accounts most easily and naturally for all the facts of the 


ease. This is no more a mero hypothesis; though for the present I must content 
myself with stating the fact; the proofs, which I hope to bring forward in another 


place, amount nearly to demonstration. 
° ~ 20) n 
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. 
Wwe has come into it from the Sanskrit directly and belongs to its Sanshvi- 
tie element, or, as I have explained in the introductory essay, @|¥ is the 
high Hindi substitute for the low Hindi ae, which is considered to be 
vulgar. But what it is important to observe is this, that w#¥e and @e ’ 
are identical as rewards their termination. This is a curious result of the 
action of phonetic laws, by which the Proper Gaurian elements, after a 
run of centuries through constantly changing forms, return to their original 
Sanskritie form. In the case of ae and @¥ the appearance of the whole 
word is so alike, that perhaps it may have sometimes escaped observation 
that there is at all a double form of the word of so widely different origin, 
But the identity may even go further than this, so that in the case of not 
a few words it may be now impossible to determine, whether they are 
contributions of the Prakrit or the Sanskrit, The cause of the identity of 
termination on the part of the Sansfitie elements of the Gaurian is the 
inability of the latter to tolerate a visarga* and its want of a neuter 
gender. All Sanskrit nouns: when inecorporatgl into the Gaurian, pass 
into it in the form of the nominative singular according to the Gaurian 
principle, Thus father is feat, brother is ara, mother is @rar; they are 
the nominatives singular of the Sanskrit bases faa, are, ate. ‘The proper 
Gaurian fornis of these words arefqg, 4TY or WTS, ATA which are still | 
in use in the Panjabi, Maréthi and poetical Hindi, Now the nominative 
singular masculine of Sanskrit bases in ¥Y, ¢, and 3 ends in a visarga., 
‘ Hence the Gaurian which is unable to tolerate a final visarga, elides it, and 
therefore practically adopts Sanskrit masculine nouns in ¥, f, ¥ in their 
crude base. Sanskrit neuter bases in € and ¥ have no inflexional termination 
in the nominative singular, and their adoption by the Gaurian makes; 
therefore, no difference in their case; but Sanskrit neuter nouns in WY end 
in the nominative singular in @. The Gaurian languages which do not 
possess a neuter gender,t when adopting such: Sanskrit neuter nouns, simply 





oY, , 





* FE. 9. Sanskrit =" becomes in Hindi |, Sanskrit SAAC becomes in 
Hindi qaqarca, Sometimes instead of the usual suppression of the visarga, it is 
a turned into ¢, but only in Low Hindi. 
_ ss - # This is strictly trae only as regards Sanskritic neuter nouns, But as regards — 
yom Prékritic neuter nouns most Gaurian languages possess them (another evidence by tho 
| way thatthese Prdkritic nouns are the oldeat element of the Gaurian) ; ¢. g., the Marithi, | 


tho Gujarati, the old and poetical Hindi (in Chand Bardai) and present low Hindi 
Braj and Alwari dialects. The modern High Hindi, on the other hand, has lost the 


neuter gender Ln teem Thus the Sanskrit neuter, part, fut. pass, 

ie has through the intermediate stage of the Prikrit into the Gaurian | 

om Lae vos is in Marathi aca, Braj acat, Alwari ace (all neuter) 5 while in 
ee eet itis Sm, which latter, by Maroppiny the anusy raj, 
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eut off the final @ and thus turn them into masculine nouns ; ¢. 4., ame forest 
becomes @7, just as tT#: becomes tra. 

We will now pass on to the Marathi. The Marithi differs from the 
Hindi class Gaurian languages in haying preserved a much larger proportion 
of the Prakritie element, It predominates in it very largely over the proper 
Gaurian element ; so that of all the Gaurian languages the Marathi is the 
most purely Prikritic tongue. 

In Marathi by far the greater majority of nouns admits of an oblique 
Jorm and therefore, according to the canon previously laid down, belongs 
to the Prakritic element of the language. To the proper Gauvrian element, 
not admitting an oblique form, only the following nouns belong.* 

(1). All proper nouns and ne_ns of respect ending in @T (mase. and 
fem.), ¢. g., <rat Rama, gen. crat aT, etc. ; but aTaT mother @la@l; Brett 
father-in-law, gen, ST#aT ST. 

(2). <All nouns in v, v, a7, wr: as wa habit, gen. wae; faa tripod, 
gen, faa U1: alaaaT woman, gen. eta ST aI mark on a die, ven, are. 

(3). All masculine nouns in s (exe. qeH, alzue, aIaHe, 7, Fi, aTz, 
ATs, Ww, U, WIS, ATE, ©, ag, fag aa, S1hi ATS, )3 6. 7, Ue red chalk, 
gen. We AT; but eTzewa traveller, gen. 472atT ST. 

(4). Allfeminine nouns in € and @ (exc, @Y and other monosyllabic 
nouns in =, and the following in WH, wiz. aT, a, ana STS, SH, ATS, ST, 
foe, 4a, Sa, HTS, ATE, ATE. BH); ¢. g., WTSI carriage, gen. We ST; SE 
chalk BSaT; but qm mother-in-law, gen. STa#a QT or BVA BT; Wl woman P 
Faas. 

(5). The following neuter nouns in | ; viz. Wag, Wie, SHY, 
SNS, SZ, GY, CE, HY, SS, WIS, BY, THY, CH, FIs & J 
Se, gen. ae ST; but az pony, gen. WET AT, and AT% ship, gen. 4T4aT ST. 

All those nouns that constitute the proper Gaurian element of Manithi, 
are subject to those Gaurian laws which have been already explained ; 
namely, they have been taken over from the Prakrit in the form of the 
nom, sing. of that language; and having entered the Gaurian (Marathi) 
in that form, they retain it unchanged as their inflexional base of the direct 
as well as the oblique eases ; ¢. g., #1 elephant, in Prakrit nom. sing. Fa} = 

. Sanskrit ¥@t (nom. sing. of efter) has nom. wit, gen, SAVET. instr. wit 4 
dat. &@Wt ar, etc. Again @ret gain, in Prikrit warer, in Sanskrit am: 
(nom. sing. of qa) has nom. @Tet, gen. Brat STF 


* See the Student's Mannal of Maréthi Grammar, pp. 28, 29, and the Grammar 
of Marithi by Dadoba Pandurang Esq., pp 72, 73. 

+ All such nouns in 7 are in reality anomalous; as according to the ordinary pho- 
notice laws of the Gaurian, tho final Prakrit @T should be reduced to | (i. «. first to wy, 
then to ¥), Accordingly we find that the nouns in @r are only a very few isolated 
Cases, 
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? But (as in the Hindi class Gaurian languages) that form of the noun 
(te. the nom. sing. of the Prikrit) undergoes in its passage from the 
Prakrit to the Gaurian various phonetic modifications in its termination. 
The following are typical examples trar, nom. sing. Prakrit of <ra (— 
Sanskrit tra), changes in the Gaurian its final diphthong to the more 
agreeable long vowel |, thus trat which, then, remains the unchangeable 
inflexional base of all cases. Compare in Hindi argr for Prakrit arr or 
area, ete. Again the Marathi faa stands for the Prakrit nom, sing. fraet 
(for Sanskrit faqet); the medial = is elided, leaving farak which form 
oceurs in Marithias an alternative of faa; finally farat changes to faa 
which being now a modification altogether peculiar to the Gaurian (Marathi) 
remains an unchangeable inflexional base. The word faat illustrates also 
another case. It is a feminine noun, which in the sense of tripod does not 
occur in Sanskrit, but in Bangali it isfaqat. The attix e., is the peculiar 
Gaurian formative of the feminine, and feminine nouns thus formed are 
therefore subject to the Gaurian law (of not admitting an oblique form) ; 
é. g., AVSt, carriage, gen. Bret qr, dat. mTSt STs faat, wen, fast ar, dat. 
faat ai, etc. As the feminine termination ¢, so also the fem. and mase. 
termination @is a peculiar Gaurian modification and hence unchangeable 
in inflexion; as in @g chalk for Prakrit @fsqy (or @fsaT) = Sanskrit 
wafear (or perhaps rather for a Prakrit aes, 3 a chalk for Sanskrit dfcart ; 
nbd bamboo for Sanskrit afta and Prakrit art. and so forth. 
. ~ So far then (as regards the proper Gaurtan element) we have seen, the 
‘Marathi is at one with the Hindi-class Gaurian languages. But they differ in 
the treatment of their Sanskritic element. In the Hindi-class Gaurian lan- 
guages we have seen the rule is, to treat the Sanshritic element according to 
the law of the proper Gaurian of keeping the inflexional base unchanged 
in all cases. On the contrary in Marathi the rule is, to distribute all Sens- 
kritic and foreign words among the various declensions according to their 
final vowels. And thus it happens that while some of them are treated 
according to the proper Gaurian law of not admitting an oblique form; 
others come under the law of the Prdafritic elements and admit an oblique 
Jorm ; e. g., all Marathi nouns in @T (masc. and fem.) are Prdkritic ; except 
nouns expressing titles or names, which are Gaurian proper. Their analogy 
is exactly followed by Sanskritic and, we may add, foretgn words, For 
while such Sanskritic nouns as TT, GTA, TAT, etc. (all names), and Har, 
‘wret (Arabic titles), by the analogy of ere, @rat, Arar, etc., remain unchang- 
ed, thus gen. at qq, ete., GWT FT, ete. ; on the other hand, all other Sanskritic 
ey ‘nouns, as feat, Mrat, YraT, Ba, WT, etc. (all masculine), by the analogy 
ola: of the Prikritic words ST41, aver, etc., form an oblique form, thus gen. 
TA Si, WHT AT, just like wir at, wiser ar ; or the Sanskritie nouns — 
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nouns Ut, Arar, etc., form an oblique form, gen. ava at. Faz HT, ete., just as 
Gar, ara at. (Inthe Hindi-class Gaurian, it must be remembered, 
7 all these nouns are unchangeable ; thus Hindi gen. foal #1, “Tal @, BTaT 
“1, frarar, etc.). Again the Sanshkritic nouns wtatt, Era, gat, etc. (nom. 
sing. of wirfera , erfaa, etc.) form the gen. sing. wrayt al, Star A, War 
‘a1, by the analogy of the Prakritiec words "erat, are, ete., which form 
gen. "Tat qT, arar at. Here, however, an option is possible, for the 
proper Gaurian noun Swi, gen. FAT BT, also affords an analogy. According- 
ly we find that some Sanshritie words have chosen to follow the analogy of 
Swit and such like Gaurian words and, according to the Gaurian law, do not 
admit an vbligue form. Such are the Sanskritic nouns Fel, HT, SSt, Tat, 
ete., and the foreign nouns araat, ATH, Burau, etc. Here a great deal 
of arbitrariness seems to prevail as to the analogy which should be 
followed, As regards the nouns in € end ¥Y (whether masc., fem. or neuter), 
they appear to be all Senskritic; at least if Dadoba’s grammar represents 
the ease fairly ; for none of the instances given by him (pp. 76, 78, 79, 86, 
87, 89, 94, 95,) need be a word derived from the Prakrit; they are such as 
uf, afa, afy, aa, 2a (masc.), ofa, af, Wa, wT (fem.); arfc, aha, 
aq, (neuter). It should be remembered that according to the Gaurian law 
explained formerly, the final visarga of the Sanskrit nom, sing. is dropped 
in the Gaurian; hence the nouns just mentioned are modifications of the 
Sanskrit nom. sing. @fa:, 3 fet, Sfq, ctc., ete. Now all these Sans/rifie nouns 
are treated by the law of the Prasritic elements and admit an obligue form 
in long ~ or B. Itis not very difficult to see the analogy which they follow. 
There are in Marathi a good number of feminine nouns in | which belong 
to the Prikritic element and form an ob/ique form in long <. The reason of 
this is simply this, that they are really feminine nouns in short ¥, which X, 
however, according to the Gaurian law explained before, becomes quiescent 
and, being also suppressed in writing, is thus apparently changed to ¥.* 
In an older state of Marathi, no doubt, the original tinal ¢ was both written 
and spoken (similarly as it has been proved already in the case of Hindi) ; 
e. g., fire in Marathi is @ra (which is the proper Gaurian form of the word, 
beside which the Sanshritie form fy is also used); in reality it is gra, 
2 standing for the Prakrit aan which (by the Gaurian law of shortening 


* This law applies strictly only to words derived from Praékrit, In words derived 
from Sanskrit the final ¢ (or yg) is often pronounced and, as a rule, always written. 
This explains the fact, why all Marathi nouns ing (or J) appear to be Sanskritic. 
Exceptionally, however, the final ¢ may be dropped in Sanskritic words ; ¢. 9., Wa, Sve, 
ta occurs besides afta, snfa, ata (ct Dadoba’s Grammar, p, 94), and the truth 
of tho theory stated in the text is confirmed by these nouns, which ail form their 
hs oblique form in long Le as gen. Wat at, Clay ST. 
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final long vowels) becomes “fa in Gaurian Muarithi and finally =a 
Other such feminine nouns are faa (for Sanskrit futur, Prikvit ferei) ¢a uz 
(perhaps Skr. =pafe:) ; (for Skr. fe, Pr. 3a); &e, (for Skr. nec, Pr. 
# i) ; ata (for Skr. amt, Pr. aay) ; aise (perhaps for Skr. qurét)s; are (for 
Skr. eee}, Pr. arc}, cf, Pr. Prak. I, 6), They form their gen. Brit at, fiat 
‘aI, Het aT, Tat aT, a ‘qT, ete., ete. And following the analogy of these 
nouns the Sausfyrifiec nouns in ¢ form their ob/igue form also in ¥; thus gen. 
Syl al, WA at, wait ar. With the Sarshrifie nouns in ¥ it is a similar 
case, there is a small number of nouns (masc. and fem.) in long & which 
belong to the Prdfritic element and form their ebligue form in long &. 
Their oblique form is not identical with their direct form, however it may 
seem from the form; on the contrary the termination & of the oblique form 
is analogous to the termination € of the obligue form of nouns in ¥; while 
the termination @& of the direct fofhn 3 is the Prakrit substitute for the 
Sanskrit final g:. All such Marathi nouns in 3, namely, are derived from 
bases in Y, which in Sanskrit form their nom, sing. in Y which in Priakrit 
changes to &, and is retained anomalously in the Gaurian (instead of being 
reduced to 3 and then made quiescent). Examples of such nouns are #4 
mount Meru, ete. The gen. of @#€ (or regularly @&) is WET, just as wat 
(or snfi) forms gen. Silat. Now following the analogy of these nouns in 
S& (or as it ought to be according to the strict Gaurian law 9) the Sanshritic 
| nouns in Smake their oblique form in long Si; thus wa has gen. STs 
ss Sq has gen. wrarar, ete. —Beside that class of feminine nouns in & whieh 
form their oblique form in €, there is another class of feminine nouns in ¥ 
which form their oblique form in @; e. g., WW tongue, gen. sizer. The final 
@ of this class is the Sanskrit and Prakrit final @T shortened to ¥@ according 
to the Gaurian law; thus sff# stands for the Sanskrit feret, Prakrit sffet or 
afar (cf. Pr. Prak. I. 17.) Now in consequence of the native grammatical 
fiction, that the vowel @ is inherent in all consonants all foreign feminine 
nouns which really end in a consonant, are supposed to end in @; and hence 
| it comes to pass that they are treated according tothe analogy of the 
| Prékritie feminine nouns in ¥. But as the latter ladtiutt a two-fold oblique 
form either in = or in ¥, the foreign feminine nouns also form their 
oblique jorm, some in €, others in v. There seems some rule to obtain 
whether they should form the oblique form in € or in ¥. But I find a 
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at difference among Marathi graminarians as to that rule; e. g., according 
to the Monua? all foreign fem. nouns in 4, €, 4 make their oblique form 
‘om ‘in x but all abstract nouns formed by the Arabic formative @, as a; 
es oie re Hy AICI, area, Watts, ete, form their obligue form} inv. ‘On the 
other hand in Dadob4’s Grammar some of the abstract nouns with initial 
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logy of the Prakritic masc. nouns in 4, which will be explained present- 

ly). Again while the Afanual declines, ¢. g., seme chain, WeétH beloved 
| in the gen. ST AI, AMA |; Dadoba makes the gen. Het aT, 
. aretat YT, etc.—There remains still to consider the ease of the Sanskritic 
< nouns in ¥ (mase, and neuter), Their final isthe resultant of the drop- 
ping, according to the Gaurian law, of the visarza and anuswara of the nom, 
sing. of the nouns in Sanskrit; ¢. g., the Marathi (Sanskrific) nouns @4, 
a4 are modifications of the Sanskrit nom. sing. €4:, aq All (non- 
Sanskritic) Marathi nouns in ¥ belong to the Prékritic element, making 
an obli¢ que jorm in &f, and their analo; wy is followed by the Sanshritic 
nouns in 4 and also by such foreign nouns as really end in a consonant, 
but, according to the native grammatical fiction, are supposed to end in 
WY; ¢.y.,as the Prifritic ara heat (for Skr. gra:, Prikrit ahr ) 724 milk 
ae (for Skr. qva:, Pr. Sar) have in the gen. ararar, fara; so the Sanshyri- 
tic @4 God, etc., havt Zarqt and the forvign nouns grax fault, ete., have 

. gen. FST. 

| Here the same interesting question arises which I have had occasion 
to touch upon when treating of the proper Gaurian nouns in @ in the 
Hindi-class Gaurian languages, The problem there was to explain the 
reason, why, while all Prikrit nouns (having a base in 4) end in the 
nom. sing. in Wr, in the Hindi-class Gaurian, languages some of them 
modity 41 to =r and retain their Prukritic character in admitting an 
oblique form (in @ or GT), and others modify 41 to @ and assume the 
proper Gaurian nature of not admitting an obligue form. A very similar 
phenomenon is exhibited by the Marathi. Here we have 1., Prafritic 
nouns in Y, as £8 milk, ava heat, qra@ wing, Wet sleep, are bell, wiz 
lip, ete. Their final @ has no doubt arisen by the same process As the 
final = of such words in Hindi (as explained above) ; viz., the origimal 
‘Prakrit termination 47 changed to ¥, and this ¥ afterwards become 
quiescent and thus, being omitted in writing, was substituted by |. 
These nouns form their oblique Jorm in |r, thus ren. SATS, aTHl ST, 
| wisn “Tr, etic. 2., Priékritic nouns in BT as aret horse, @imear good (in 
a fact all adjectives in =) which form their oblique form in at, thus gen. 
“Orsi S, Sita a, ete. The final w in this class of nouns has arisen, as in 
the Hindi-class Gaurian, by substituting the more agreeable long vowel, &T 
x 3 > for the harsher Prakrit diphthong %T. In old Marithi and in the pronouns 
' re ie an an a, ete., the original Prakrit diphthong = is still preserved (see Manual 
tas “S Pie rule 84, note).* The difference between these two classes is to be 
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explained by the same principle hy which the similar difference in the Hindi- 
class Gaurian was explained ; viz., that it is caused by a difference in their 
resp. derivative bases. The nouns in wy with an oblique form in |r, namely, 
are derived from the general base of the word in W, but the nouns in 
with the obligue form in @t from the particular (Prakrit) base formed by 
the affix & (or more aceurately as will be shown hereafter, gay); e. g-, aa 
is derived from the general base we (Sanskrit Wa), but urst from the 
particular Prikrit base wife (= Erse,as #fcH — Hxe) or Sanskrit Wie. 
The full diseussion and proof of this important principle I must defer till I 
come to the explanation of the nature of the oblique form of the inflexional 
base of nouns with which it is closely connected, Here I wil] only note 
that a parallel phenomenon is exhibited by the neuter nouns, some of which 
terminate in %, others in @ or ¥or =f. Of these the former correspond to 
the mascul. nouns in W; as the final of the latter is a modification of 
the Prikrit @ and Sanskrit =, so heideas ¥ of the former (the neuter) is 
a modification of the Prakrit (neuter) termination ] and Sanskrit Wa; 
again both the mase. and the neuter nouns in @ make equally their oblique 
Jorm in. On the other hand the neuter nouns in =, %, %, correspond to the 
mascul. nouns in 4 and form like the latter their oblique form in at or aT, 
and are also, like the latter, derived from the particular base in @ or rather 
TW (perhaps Ga ); e. g., At pearl. —= Prakrit aifaa ( = awa for Sanskrit 
ami + FH) 5 Wie branch of a river = Prikrit ¢ea (or Eas, see Pr. Prak. 
11, 36. == Sanskrit wwara) ; sim tear = Praikrit wae (cf. Pr. Prak. LV. 
15. for Sanskrit 44 + &), etc., ete. 

We now proceed to the investigation of the inflecional base in Bangali 
and Uriya. These differ from the other Gaurian languages in not possessing 
an oblique form at all. Nevertheless it is probable, that these languages are 
not altogether destitute of a Préhritie element. In Bangali there are two 
post-positions for forming the gen. case ; viz. tt and <. Of these wx must 
be the original one, for we can imagine tt having mer in the course of 


nouns in wry it appears, that they likewise aro declined like ordinary nouns in 
jy. As regards nouns in wyq_7 Dadoba’s statement is confirmed by the Manual itself; 
or on p. 63, rule 112. it is said that all part, adj, in ST, *8 those ending in @y, at 
M<T, are declined like ordinary adjectives in ay, |. ¢, making an oblique form in gr, 
If nevertheless the first statement of the Manual should be correct, the anomaly 
is to be explained thus; the oblique form of these nouns is not identical with the 
direct form (that is to say these nouns do not belong to the proper Gauyian element) 
but with the oblique form in qy of nouns ing, Their case is a similar ono to. that 
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time, phonetically curtailed into <, but not < having been expanded to tx, 
Hence the use of < will indicate a later inflexional formation ; and accord- 
ingly we find that all those real Bangali (4. e.,not Sanskrific) nouns, to 
which the gen. sign. t is added belong to the proper Gaurian element. ‘The 
principles distinguishing the Gaurian clement, as explained already are, that 
the Gaurian adopts the nouns of its parent language (Prakrit or Sanskrit) 
in that form which they have there in the nom. case; and the nouns thus 
adopted in their old nom. case, become anew the base, to which the inflexional 
signs of the Gaurian declension are added. This base I call the inflexional 
base in opposition to the erude base which is the base to which the inflexional 
signs (or aflixes) of the Sanskrit or Prékrit are added, and which is that 
which the noun exhibits before any inflexional sign at all is added ; e. g., Grea. 
horse is the erude base to which in Sanskrit or Prakrit, the inflexional signs 
(or affixes) are added. The affix of the nom, sing. in Sanskrit is the visarga 
* (e, &), in Prakrt S71; hence the nom. sing. of area in Sanskrit is 
Bea: ; in Prakrit  @reat (or wea). In this form 8rgzat the noun is 
adopted by the Gaurian; and this form erger or (by the modification 
already explained) §rgT becomes in the Gaurian, the base to. which the 
inflexional signs (or post-positions) are added. Hence in Bangdéli the nom. 
) sing, of the inflexional base Gret is uret (the nom. not being distinguished 
by any sign, # ¢., being identical with the Prakrit nominative); the gen. 
sing. GST+< or Get, etc. Similarly yr elephant (being the Prakrit 
nom. sing. eet, Sanskrit eat of the erude base wie ) has in the nom, 
sing. ST@l, gen. sing. erat + < or wre. Again a lac has in the gen. 

sing. s+ © or aIe. 
‘The case of those Bangali nouns which add the sign &€ in the gen. 
sing. is probably a different one. It has been shown already in the IInd 
‘ essay that UC is a curtailment of #¢ and that @&< was added not only 
in the pleonastie way to the genitive of the noun, but also often com- 
pounded with the noun itself to signify the gen, case of the latter, and 
since only in composition (excepting the isolated case of the enclitic 
particle Gat) an initial single consonant is dropped, it is the most 
natural way to account for the origin of Uf to suppose that all the 
nouns to which it is added, are in the form of the erude base with which 
we (i. ¢., #e with the initial ¥ elided) is compounded. Now all nouns 
(or rather their erude bases) with which Ux is compounded, end in @; 
and @ coming into Sandhi with the diphthong € of €{ was dropped ; €. 4., 
tiger is ara (Prakrit crude base for the Sanskrit crude base are ), and 
| its gen. in Prakrit might be expressed by aTaacet ; this in Bangdli would 
change to W@&T or AT — UT or BIER, just as, e.g. THAT —= WH — WIT = 
quit shoemaker, It will be noticed that this way of addins or com- 
pounding oe the erude base of the noun is not ai a to the 
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principles of Gaurian, which adds. the case-sign only to an énflevional 
base (or rather inflected base, viz., the Prakrit nom, sing.) ; but strictly 
nccording to the principles of Prakrit. Hence those nouns in Bangili 
which add t< constitute the Priahritic element of Bangali in opposition 
to its Gauyian element which adds simply ©. We may assume, that 
at the time of the formation of the Gaurian principles of declension, 
ux, (i. ¢., the modified form of #<> had become finally established as 
the gen.-sign., and its real nature was forgotten. The Gaurian then 
added = as an enclitic part of speech to its inflexional base to signify 
the genitive ; ¢. g., (TST or) BTst (inilex. base) +- Ut (enclitie gen. particle) ; 
and in contact with the intlexional base which always ended in a vowel, the 
enclitic €¢ lost its initial €, according to a regular tendency of such enclitic 
words ; ¢. g., the Sanskrit ceTat4 vow is in Prakrit regularly only arate, 
acral gaz in Pr. is FW, in the Gauyamh only #@ for m (as in Hindi 414 
for @ “3m = & gaz). Hence aret + Ut becomes Wrst + T or BTgIe. 
There still remains a class of Bangali nouns which require an expla- 
nation, as they seem to contravene the ordinary rule of the gen. forma- 
tion; viz. the Bangali adjectives in 4, as @Te small, ar large, wet good, 
ete. They add not wt as might be expected, but T; ¢. ¢., €Tzt, not Ere. 
If we compare these Bangali adjectives with those nouns, that add ¥, 
two facts become at once apparent which distinguish them one from the other, 
and which stand in the relation of cause and elfect to each other. Those 
tvo facts are; 1, those nouns which add ¥t (having dropped their final Y 
in Sandhi with tr) end in a consonant and are pronounced accordingly ; 
thus @7a tiger is real vagh and not vagha (or vaghd). On the other 
hand those adjectives which add +, have retained and are pronounced with 
a final @, thus @re small is read chhota (or chhotd), but not chhot. 
The other fact which is the cause and explanation of the first one is this, 
@), that those Bangali nouns which add ¥© occur in an identical form 
in the Hindi-class Gaurian and in Marathi; while those which add < 
correspond to nouns in SY or BT in the Hindi-class Gaurian and in Mara- 
thi; ¢. g., 318 tiger is 4a in Hindi, , Naip: ili, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati and 
Marathi ; but @1] small is &teT or #21; we good is Wet or wal, 4C great 
is S$T or 4ST, etc. in those languages. Now, as has been already*shown, all 
such nouns ending in or ¥7 and admitting an oblique form (in ST or z 
in the Hindi-class Gaurian and @t in Marathi) belong to the Prikritie 
element of the Gaurian and are formed from the particular Prakrit base in 
ws. Hence it follows that thdse Bangali nouns whose final % is pronounced, 
a formed from the particular Prakrit base in @; while those whose final 
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small, in Hindi it is e7zr and stands, therefore for an original Prakrit @reat 
qr @rz4r. The equivalent for the latter in Bangali would be @rz@ (or @1zy 
i. e. the erude base) and the gwen, of it 125 + Ut or BSH + Ve or (elid- 
ing the final @ in Sandhi with ¢c) wrzae or @7ztr; and now the initial 
¥ of the enclitie tx after the final & inherent in @1z is elided just as aret + 
t instead of Get + Ur; hence we have wret chhotar (or chhotdr), There 
is one exceptional gen form in Bangali, which proves and illustrates well the 
process by which €ret and such genitives were formed. I refer to the gen. 
of the pronominal adjectives t# or Wa or Wa so many, Ya as many, ea how 
many, which have a double form (see Beng. grammar of Samachurn Sircar 
p. $5), either UAT, Bat, TAT, VAT, HAT; or TART, BART, AAA, wae, 
Saar. From the way Samachurn spells the latter forms (viz., appending a 
virama to @q, wa. ete , and thus making them terminate with a consonant), 
it would appear that he considers the whole of @< to be the sign of the 
gen., and the base to be only Ga, Ba, aa, wa, wa. If this be correct the 
form @€ confirms my theory that the gen. —sign et or Tis but a curtailment 
of an original @< (the remnant of the Prakrit aca). But I am inclined to 
think that the pronunciation of TAA. Baar, etc. as et-ker, at-ker, ete., mstead 
of etaker, ataker, etc., is only a vulgar corruption, and that the words vaar 
Baar, ete. ought really to be divided into taa + Ux, Sava + tx, wae + 
UT, WawH + UX, Haw + VX, so that the base is really tae, Was, ete., and 
the gen. sign tx. My reason is this: the corresponding forms in Hindi are 
TAA or THT so many, faraat or farar as many, fara orfarAr how many, with 
the oblique forms resp. Cava or TH, Farag or farn, faa or fara. These words, 
having a direct form in @t and an oblique form in &, belong, according to 
the ordinary principles of Hindi, to the Prdkritic element and are derived 
form the particular Prakrit base in @. They presuppose, therefore, a Prakrit 
original twa or <fan, ferna or farfaa, fara or fatwa. As a matter of | 
fact, these forms or, at least, forms almost identical (see Pr. Prak. IV, 
25.) occur in Prikrit; viz., either efwa, afws, Stas, aires, (for wire, 
aren, sifun, AfAH), or TEx, ut, BEV. AES (in which | stands for 
a and © for &, see Pr. Prakrit LI, 4, afaret for Sanskrit aafza:; hence == 
THs, ae, STs, aaa). Here, on the one hand, the Prikrit @ has been 
reduced in Hindi to ¢, (thus <faa or <fwa for tha or uPre) ; on the 
other hand, in Bangali, it has been reduced to 4 (thus @a@ for awe or 
ax), and besides the double consonant is reduced to one @.* Thus we 


* These Bangili forms tag, qaa, Haw, throw light on the origin of another 


Gaurian form; vis., that of the Hindi participle present in @ or ay (98 ara oF 


qa going). The Sanskrit affixes @A, FA. HA become in Prikrit regularly 
a, a7, Ha; cf. Pr. Prak, TV, 20, VIL. 10; thus Skr. yaaa rich is Pr. gaara, 
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have instead of the Prikrit ufwa. @fwa, afre, &ferg, in Bangali wae, 
Ta, TAK, HaH.* Nowin Hindi gen, fara, farar belong to the Prékritie 
element; hence naturally their corresponding forms in Bangali tea, 
aaa, wae, will belong to the Prikritie element of the Bangili. But 
the Prikvitic element of Bangali is distinguished by compounding the 
gen. sign. UC (7%. ¢., HC) with the erude hase (as explained above). Hence 
was, GAH, HAH being the crude base, their gen. is formed (tea + XX, 
etc. == ) UWA, BAC, Bat. Next the syllable @ or a is reduced to 
4 (or in other words the consonant # of waac, etc., is elided, thus mak- 
ing VAX, BAEC, HaATT) and now a final & and initial v meeting, the 
latter (being the initial of the enclitic ex) is clided: thus we have wat, 
Sat Wat; exactly as erect, atz, ete. are formed. 

Lastly as regards the Sanshritic and foreign elements in Bangali, 
they are treated on the same principle as in Marathi: twat is, according to 
their final letter, they are treated either by the laws of the Gaurian or by 





Prakrit faqe, Can, raw; in reality they ore aw (- a), TH (-*) HH 
( —%) ; that is, the donblo consonant <q has changed to W. This is an extremaly 
rare change in Prakrit ; but its probability, as shown here, is beyond doubt. Lastly . 
@ram, etc. changes in Bangali to waa, ctc. ; that is, the double q is reduced to the 
simple q¢, Now this explains the origin of the Hindf pres, part.;¢. g., @qaaq. The 
corresponding part. in Sanskrit is Wag ; this becomes in Prakrit Seam, this may 
change to warn and finally to qerq. N. B. the Hindi form aarar, oblique form 
aqua presupposes a particular Prakrit base Vaasa, vext qarva, next Saas). 
Usually a compound consonant of which one of the constituents is a nasal, can suffer 
no phonetic modification ; hence the combination # as a rule, remains unchanged, 


There are, however, a few very isolated cases of a change of 7 to -z in the pres, 


part.; ¢.9., | 
araiingtag fas afwrfear Sut aa ¢ . 


Sanskrit arprcifwsfaga aaa fear SMa Il 
Mrichchhakati, Ist act, 

The Prakrit commonly uses the Parasmaipada terminations for those of tha 
fitmanepada ; hence @yyree} represents a Sanskrit gyaqy. Now as the termination 
=r, throngh the modified form |W is the original of the termination gq of tho 
Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi pres. part., so throngh the modified form We it is the original 
of the termination qe of the Naipéli, Panjabi and Sindhi pres. part. The Hindi forms 
Saal, faraat, farat; correspond to the Sindhi wat sat, Hae, The affixes 
a, are probably modern additions and correspond to the affix @ in the Gujarati 











forms ae how many, ete. ‘ 
. * ; 
| _ * Compare with these their equivalents in Marathi gaa, faaanr, faraat, 4 
facat, which exhibit a closer agreement even than the Hindi, bagi Siete 
! a . . 
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those of the Prdkritie elements. Whenever, namely, the final of the noun is 
4 or a consonant (which has an ¥ inherent), it takes t<; in every other 
cases if takes €;e. g.. WAG man has gen. wage; afeara wise has gen. 
afeart; but @avat God has gen. Saat ; wfwat earth has gen. aTnanre ; 
Arect woman has gen, ATO; WI beast has gen. Wat, ete. 

In conclusion it may be well to recapitulate briefly the main results 
of the foregoing enquiry : 

1, Th. Gaurian languages consist of three parts; a., the Prdkyritic ; 
b., the Gaurian; e., the Sanskritic, Of these, speaking generally, the 
Prikritic is the oldest, then comes the Gaurian Proper, then the Sanskvitic, 

" 2. The Prékritic element consists of all those nouns which have 

come into the Gaurian from the Prakrit, and which have preserved traces 
of the old organic inflexion of the Prakrit declension ; viz., the Prakrit 
nominative and genigive. The former (i. e., the nom.) constitutes the 
inflexional base of the nominative or the direct form of the inflexional 
base in the Gaurian declension. The latter (¢. ¢. the gen.) constitutes 
the inflexional base of the remaining cases (which among themselves are 
distinguished by post-positions) or the obligue form. The distinguishing 
feature of the nouns of this class (viz., of the Prakritie element) is their 
possession of an oblique form, different from the direct form. 

Note.—Bangali and Urivya are exceptional in so far as the oblique 
form of their Ligdkeritic nouns is not the organic genitive, but probably 
the crude base of the Prakrit declension, and the apparent identity of the 
‘oblique form and the direct form of such nouns is the accidental result of 
phonetic modification of the direct form. I admit, however, another view 
is possible which would allow to the Bangali and Uriya no Prakyritic element 
at all but only proper Gaurian. . 






3. The proper Gaurian element consists of all those nouns which 
have been contributed also by the Prakrit, but which have not preserved 
any traces of the organic declension of the Prakrit. They have been trans- 
ferred from the Prdkrit into the Gaurian in the form of the Prakrit nom. 
sing., and this form constitutes their unchangeable inflexional base for all 
eases of the Gaurian declension, (which distinguishes the various cases 
among themselves by the various post-positions). The distinguishing feature 
of the nouns of this class therefore is their non-possession of an oblique 
form different from the direct form. 

4. The Sanskritie element consists of all those nouns which have 
come into the Gaurian language direct from the Sanskrit (not through 
the medium of Prakrit) and which like the proper Gaurian element admit 
of no oblique form ; their unchangeable inflexional base being the form of 
the nom, sing. of the noun in Sanskrit. 
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; | 5. The relation, accordingly, of these three different elements, one to 
| another, is this; the Prakritic and the proper Gaurian parts agree in both 
receiving their nouns from the Prikrit, but differ in the former (Prakritic) 
admitting an oblique form, while the latter does not. The proper Gaurian ~ 
and the Senskritie parts agree in both not possessing an oblique form; but 
they differ in the former deriving its nouns from the Prikrit, while the 
latter receives them directly from the Sanskrit. The Prékritie and Sans- 
kritic parts differ in every respect. : 
6. The great characteristic of the Gaurian languages in their full 
development, 7. ¢., after having finally separated themselves from the Prikrit 
as distinct languages by themselves, is that they do not admit an obligae 
Jorm, but use the nom. sing. of their parent languages (Sanskrit and Prakrit) 
as their inflexional base for the formation of all cases, in other words that 
they do not form an organic declension. Hence the proper Gaurian and 
the Sanshritie nouns only are really Gaurian. The*Prihritie nouns are 
transitional forms partaking of the character of both the Prakrit and the 
Gaurian. 
7. Hence it follows that those Gaurian languages are most really 
Gaurian which contain the largest proportion of Gaurian elements (i e., 
Gaurian Proper and Sanskritic) and least of the Prékritic element. In 
this respect the Gaurian languages differ considerably among themselves, 
They may be divided into three classes: the jirst class contains only the 
Marathi; it possesses least of the Gaurian element, andstherefore is the 
most Prakritie of all the Gaurian languages, and represents most accurately 
the transitional stage between Prakrit and Gaurian. The second class 
contains all the remaining Gaurian languages, except Bangali and Uriya ; 
viz., Hindi, Naipali, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, (7. e., the Hindi-elass Gaurian 
languages), they are almost entirely pure Gaurian. The ¢hird class contains 5 
‘Bangali and Uriya. They also are almost entirely Gaurian ; if not perhaps 
altogether. The difference between the second and third class consists not 
‘s0 much in the relative amount of the Prdkvitic element which they contain, 
, as in the nature of the Prakritic element as explained in No, 2, note. 
8. All Gaurian nouns which have been received from the Prakrit, are 
derived either from the general base of the word (common to both Sanskrit 
and Prakrit) or from a particular base in ® (peculiar to Prakrit), The 
final sound of the direct form of the inflexional base of nouns of the latter 
kind is not liable to phonetic corruption (except the change of @ to Wt 
or &1), while that of the former kind is. = ' 
a4". ee The final sound of the direet form of the Gaurian inflexional base - ; 
|» Grith the exceptions mentioned in No, 8) is subject to considerable phonetic, - 
"corruptions, As regards those inflexional bases which are Prikvit nom. sing., 
Se tu me stages of phonetic corruption may be distinguished ; a., 
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diphthong or long vowel is reduced to its constituent short vowel, i. ¢., 
to Y Tort toc: Bor & to 3; 4.,4 final Gaurian short vowel is made 
quiescent, so that all such inflexional bases appear in pronunciation and, 
generally, also in writing to end in a consonant or (since 4 is considered 
inherent in a consonant) in @. As regards those inflexional bases which are 
Sanskrit nom. sing., two stages also may be recognized; a.,.a Sanskrit final 
Visarga (or 4) and anuswéra (or #) 1s elided; and b., if a final short vowel 
be the resultant of such elision, that vowel may or may not be made quies- 
cent, but, as a rule, is always written. 

_ The next essay (No. IV) will set forth the proof of the positions 
stated in No. 2 and No. 8, i. ¢., that the oblique form of the inflexional 
duse is identical with the Prakrit genitive; and that the phenomenon of 
the direct form of some inflexional bases retaining the original Prikrit 
termination &T, is owing to the fact, that they are derived from particular 
Prakrit bases, formed by means of the aflix @, 


Aprpesprx to Essay IIT. 


On a closer examination of Naipali I have been convinced, that the 
view of Naipali taken in the preceding Essay must be somewhat modified, 
and that Naipali is much more Prékritie than I thought at first ; though 
I still think that its Prasritic element is not sufficiently strong to take it 
altogether out of the second class, i. e¢., of the Hindi-class Gaurian lan- 
guages, But it is next to Gujarati the most Prakritic of that class and 
therefore the nearest in that respect to Marithi. In this general respect 
as well as in many particular instances which I shalkhave occasion at differ- 
ent times to notice in these essays, Naipili shows a remarkable affinity to 
Marathi. 

_ My observations are based altogether on a translation of the Gospel 
of St. Luke into Naipali, the only Naipali work that I have been able 
to procure.* The translation, I believe, was made by Missionaries ; and 
therefore, having been made by foreigners to whom Naipali is yet a 
new language, it must be used with caution. It is full of inaccuracies 


of spelling, and even of grammatical mistakes here and there; e. g., 
inch, x, 24, %qT fafayaa faa #1 the use of (= Hindi #) is surely in- 











E<, ‘ # I have been informed by the Rev, W. Macfarlane of Darjeeling, that the only 

ss printed Naipali Grammar is one published in 1520 in Calcutta by Lt. Ayton, of which 

; i only ¢ e copy exists in tha, library of the Asiatic Society. Ihave been unable to 
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correct ; for zaa #1 is the present tense like Hindi @aq wr.* Again very 
often consonants are spelled as compound which are in reality separated by 
A quiescent ¥, as SIT instead of sive (= Hindi saat; also sometimes 
wrongly spelled SITs) There is also a very inscientific principle followed in - 
attaching the virdma to words really ending in gonsonants, as well as to words 
apparently terminating in a consonant, but in reality in some quiescent 
vowel, Butas regards the phenomena which I am now about to mention, 
there is every reason to believe (from general Gaurian analogy) that the lan- " 
guage -of the translation is correct. 

As the first observation it may be mentioned that the Sanskritic 
element of the Naipéli is, in proportion to its proper Gaurian and Prdkritie 
elements considerably less than in High Hindi, In this respect Naipali 
is on a level with the more cultivated Jow Hindi dialects, 

In the next place the Prétritic element of Naipéli ineludes besides 
that class of nouns which is the common Prdkritic Aement of all Hindi- 
class Gaurian languages, two more classes of nouns. It has been observed 
that all masculine nouns terminating in %1 or Sr and derived thr ough the 
Prdkrit are in all Hindi-class Gaurian languages Prdritic. Thus Naipali 


. 


hus 
direct form zt, thine, oblique form ATT | ; 
Hindi x act ‘ ~ ac 
Panjabi RET. e ac 
; Sindhi . amir ss, a aa 
Gujarati a Tz e ” are 


In regard to Gujarati, the neuter nouns in § had to be added to that 
elass. They necessarily belong to it, as they are nothing else, but the neuter 
nouns corresponding to those masculine nouns in @. Similarly in regard 
to Low Hindi, the negter nouns in Sf (Braj Bhasha) and =f (Stra Disis i 
Stra Sigara) had to be added. , In Naipali a like addition has to be made, 
It possesses probably neuter nouns in Sf which form an oblique form in tT. 
I have met with such a neuter, however, in a very few instances only; and 
perhaps they are doubtful;} though to judge from the fact that Naipali 
* There is also apparently great confusion as to the feminine gender, The femi- | 
nine is made to terminate promisecuously in z (like ater girl), or in ¢ (like fer, = 
- given ; though she was is fur not fag), or in gy (like dal, dust, for Hindi tay or 
ute), or in “gy (like q@qy, fate). Now such variations are not probable in themselves, 
and the terminations x, Sy, qj are contrary to all Gaurian analoyy. Or are they, per- 
haps, all misprints for ¢ ? : Na 
+ E. g., St. Luke x. 18, 4G Wars ae fase Hi ad are weer Se. The - 
‘neuter Sugy, ig here used, because wart ia construed with gpg, and vis Reine, La 
acensative and not nominative to the verb, It is what thy Marathi gram c 
the Bhavi Prayoga, where the verb agreos neither with the subject nor tho » object (00, 
Manual s. ane ais as 4 aT WITS I 
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stands in its general character on a level with the Low Hindi dialects, the 
existence of a neuter gender is but to be expected, 

To this class of Prdkritie nouns (viz. masculine in Gt and neuter 
in %t) which Naipéli has in common with the other Hindi-class Gau- 
rian languages, two further@classes of Prdékritie nouns are to be added, 

‘Namely, 1., a small class of nouns in ¥ which form their obligue form 
in "1, like the nouns in Wr; ¢. g., own in Naipdli is ST3a Ww ith an 
oblique form Sitar; see St. Luke xxiv. 32, WITaSee AT Bras awa aa 

a a fa = Hindi an ea SiH oa oa aa aTaT a UT; but St. 
Luke xviii. 14. 1 arfae raat at 7a1— Hindi ae way Woe at AT AAT. 
All infinitives belong to this class, They have a direct for ™ in @ but an 
oblique form in @; ©. g., saying (or to say) is wag but a order to say is 
Waal fafaw or waar ar waifa; see St. Luke v. 23.8) UG ATH BAT ufa way 
fa var few uta wat FT aif & wear I= Hindi aT ACT Was ah SA vat 
ear Ayal ve wie wav Gai Beat Ara rer S; but St. Luke v. 24 fataea 
Sal Waar fafau — Hindira faa fa qa MM Brat, or again St. Luke 
xix. 4. 3 @@ar ar aif wa a qeat — Hindi we faq Hea oa H WET. 
2. Aclass of nouns with an oblique form in at. The direct form would end, 
probably, in &T, but it never occurs. These nouns are never met with 
otherwise than in their oblique form ; e. g., ATATATSA is hnowing (men) = 
Hindi syaa#ara ; again geerqrsaqr ar wifa Bates is in Hindi azHeraqare 
a faa Great sraar St. Luke ii. 10; again faa fea ofe v yeu w 
= Hindi da fea & Giese Vea ay wor Vem, St. Luke ix. 22; again v4 
a Srarse fea ger wet = Hindi ve ar saree @I fea ger Sar St. 
Luke i. 5, 7. From these examples the following conclusions may be drawn : 
a., these forms are genifives; b., they are genitives of verbal nouns (or as 
commonly called Infinitives). These two things appear clearly from the 
corresponding expressions in Hindi. c¢., according *¥to general Naipali ana- 
logy, the final 4 indicates that they are oblique forms. It may here at 
once be noted that this proves the identity of the oblique form with the 
organic genitive of the Prakrit, which these forms must be, if they are 
genitives at all. The ordinary infinitives end in J; and it is possible that 
the direct form corresponding to these oblique forms in at also would end (if 

= instances of it did exist) in '¥. In that case the infinitives in ¥ would have 
two obligue forms in @T and in a. ‘Their difference would be this, that 
the oblique form in | aT is used, when the regular and proper genitive with 
the poat-position ar is to be formed (e. g. BSHet Arca atl Brew acre 
= Hindi ot 4 aca wi ara @crz, St. Luke xxiv. 20) ; but the form in 
= ar is used, whenever the genitive is used adjectively (e. 7., 3 Ja=at e — Hin- 
diay So#arar ur. I consider it, however, more probable that the direed 
form of these obligue forms in at would end in &, that, ¢. g., to Ger the 
direct form would be sea. For these forms in 4 correspond evidently 
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to the Marathi oblique forms in ay of nouns in ¥t (for Bt); thus Marathi 
EIST has genitive areaier. I have already observed that the Marathi rst 
(and such like nouns) presupposes a Prakrit form @rfe4t (or aifs ar for arse). 
This view is confirmed by the derivation of the Naipali sear. It stands 
for a Prikrit form vaepyair (Pr. Prak. IT, 17), which would represent a San- 
skrit form Sraretty: (from va_+ w+ watg). The Prikrit genitive Saas 
would be contracted in Naipili to Se-qr. This, however, will be fully dis- 
cussed in the [Vth Essay. The adjective force is conveyed by the genitive. 
The genitive is used in this manner in all Gaurian languages. As regards 
Marathi, see the Afanual, §. 212, p. 132, note 1, and § 276, note. For 
Panjabi, see Ludiana grammar of Panjabi §§. 43, 120. For Gujarati, see 
Edalji’s Gujarati Grammir, §. 90,6. For Bangali, see Shama Churn Sircar's 
Grammar p. 99, (2nd edition).” In Hindi such expressions are quite 
idiomatic as ¥W Gar awa at avet, i. ¢., it is not my habit (or intention) to 
act in this manner ; or this, az aa Fe TH wT avi, t. @., this thing is 
useless, For some other cases of this kind, see Etherington’s Hindi Gram- 
mar §.405. In Hindi, however, in man y of these cases the affix ape (ara 
fem.) may also be used. This word is really a noun (as I think, the Prakrit 
equivalent of the Sanskrit qa) which has merely been degraded to the 
position of an affix, and moreover is often a pleonastic addition. Its case 
is exactly lke that of the Prakrit @ca@r and its Gaurian (Hindi) equivalent 
#71, as explained in Essay IJ, and affords an illustration of what has been 
said there regarding @C#T and @T. Instead of saying W# war aca ar aet 
it would be equally idiomatic to say ¥ War acaaret a¥t. In the latter 
sentence, the word @T@ is in reality already a genitive (viz. of @cat; since 
it is the oblique form of it; more an this in essay IV) ; and as such has 
already all that adjectival force which the word @<€# @1qt expresses. The 
addition of afat is, therefore, in reality perfectly pleonastic, making the 
word @tC@#atar doubly adjectival. The word a@taHavet in fact means 
exactly the same as @t@ @1 which, as explained in Essay IInd, is also a 
double adjective or a double genitive (for Prikrit aci\seq #8), Hence 
in many Hindi phrases @ and are are interchangeable; e. g., you may say 
qfaa ar ew and yfaHata4r eu, i. e., the country of the west or the 
western country. 

Just as the Naipali nouns with a (conjectured) direct form in Qt and an 
obligue form in 4T correspond to the Marathi nouns in | with an oblique 


Jorm in a1, so the Naipali nouns with a direct form in @ and oblique form 
in ™@ correspond to the Maréthi nouns in | with an oblique form in WT, 
‘Both have reduced the Prakrit nominative termination §f (one to ¥, the 
other to) in their direct form and have preserved the Prakrit organic 
genitive in their oblique form. There is this difference, however, that while . 
in Marathj the Prakrit nominative termination @f has been worn 
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its utmost limit | (i. ¢., from @ to ¥ and from ¥ to ® or rather to nothing, 
leaving the mere consonant), in N aipali it has been only half worn down 

3. 

_ Besides this class of nouns in @which are Prékritie for they have. an 
oblique form, the Naipali pessesses also another class of nouns in @ which 
are Proper Gaurian, because they have no oblique form, but retain their 
inflexional base in ¥ throughout all cases. Such nouns are, ¢. Gy WH 
self = the Hindi @1q,¢. 9., Sra ware t etfaea wre aa, i. ¢., Hindi =e 
Tr Sire eH ai BW WaT, St. Luke, xxiii, 39 ; Fare sign, c. 9., wha a ew Pare 
aia, i.e, Hindi faaat 7 wa fe afar, St. Luke ii. 16; and especially the 
noun ¥€ which serves as the formative of the plural ; i. ¢. #aa Bae Bret 
ar marist fare war, 7. o., Hindi 14 gay iat * faa ow Feow sm, St. Luke, 
n. 30. The final ¥ of these nouns is the substitute of the Prékrit nominative 
termination 31, by the Gaurian law of reduction. In old and poetical Hin- 
di, as I have mentioned, nouns with this termination & are often met with. 
In the modern High Hindi, on the other hand, it has always worn off alto- 
gether, so that the nouns end in ¥ or rather in aconsonant. This is the 
case also in Naipill insome Proper Gaurian nouns, e. q., ava heat for are, 
atfaa man for arfag. 


In conclusion I add a list of words in illustration of the above remarks. 


1—Prikritic Nouns. 


Nom. Het word Gen. ACT Ay, 
” wal dust - Gel “aT,” 
i arar eye ” Sat at* 
” was speaking = waar ar + 
» Saar rising a wear ar t 
2.—Gaurian Nouns. 
A.—Proper Gaurian. 
Nom, TH heat Gan. OTH AT ; 
of * aitra man — wife aI; ° 
” mg village ” TS AT; 
” ae self " STS Wil; ? 
” eret gir l ” wret aT ;f 
x arat light 7 arat ar ;t 


* These nonns are apparently feminine. 
+ The nouns in wand gf are perhaps neuters, and ought to be written with an 


anuswara (thug: wy or @j)- Their Prékrit and Sanskrit originals are neuters, and they 
, correspond to the Low Hindi neuters in & and aii and the Gojariti ueuters in y. 
) ut These nouns are fominine, 
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B.—Sanskritic. 
Nom Te word Gen, Wee AT; 
. frat father ~ fwat aT; 
3 = 14 lord = 3H AT ; 
- ara witness i Slat AT; 
i al Woman . wat aT; Ke. 


Beef in Ancient India.—By Babu RAvexprarsca Morrra. 


The title of this paper will, doubtless, prove highly offensive to most 
of my countrymen ; but the interest attached to the qnquiry in connexion > 
with the early social history of the Aryan race on this side of the Himalaya, 
will, I trust, plead my excuse. The idea of beef—the flesh of the earthly re- 
presentative of the divine Bhagavati—as an article of food is so shocking to 
the Hindu, that thousands over thousands of the more orthodox among 
them never repeat the counterpart of the word in their vernaculars, and many 
and dire have been the sanguinary conflicts which the shedding of the blood 
of cows has caused in this country. And yet it would seem that there was 
a time when not only no compunctious visitings of conscience had a place in 
the mind of the people in slaughtering ecattle—when not only the meat of 
that animal was actually esteemed a valuable aliment,—when not only was it 

ly a mark of generous hospitality, as among the ancient Jews, to slaughter the 

* fatted calf” in honor of respected guests, but when a supply of beef was deem- 
_ edan absolute necessity by pious Hindus in their journey from this to another 
~~ _ world, and a cow was wha killed to be burnt with the dead. yee lt b's eae 
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Sigutine, ‘but the authorities on which it is founded are so a i, 
aed a incontrovertible that they cannot, for a moment, be gainsaid. nln 
- _ To the more learned among my countrymen the fact is not unknown 
that the Vedas, at one time, enjoined a ceremony called gomedha, or the sacri- 
on of cattle ; but they imagine it was typical, and did not involve the actual — 
_ slaughter of the animal, and accordingly envelope it in mystery, so as to fail Bay 
ren it completely unintelligible to the uninitiated, or inte eae , 
“manner that takes them entirely away from the trath. When the s ane 
, d the attention of the i Professor Wilson, tl » attemp 
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cation was so far successful that he was made to waver,* though the light of 
truth could not be altogether withheld from a scholar and critic like him. In 
a note in his translation of the Meghaduta, Professor Wilson said, “ the sacri- 
fice of the horse or of the cow, the gomedha or as'vamedha, appears to have 
been common in the earliest periods of the Hindu ritual. It has been con- 
eeived that the sacrifice was not real, but typical ; and that the form of sacri- 
fieing only was performed upon the victim, after which it was set at liberty. 
The text of this passage, however, is unfavorable to such a notion, as the 
metamorphosis of the blood of the kine into a river certainly implies that 

* blood was diffused. The expression of the original, literally rendered, is 
‘sprang from the blood of the daughters of Surabhi’ that is, kine, Surabhi being 
a celebrated cow produced at the churning of the ocean, and famed for granting 
to her votaries whatever they desired. ‘ Daughter of Surabhi’ is an expression 
of common occurrence, to denote the cow." This argument of the learned 
Professor, however, had suggested itself to the people of this country long 
before his time, and it was met by some by the assertion that the word blood 
had been used only to complete the metaphor of the sacrifice. Others 
more amenable to the plain meaning of the old texts, but at the same time more 
daring, assume that the animals sosacrificed were immediately after invariably 
revived by the supernatural powers of the sacrificers. Sucha line of argu-_ 
ment, however satisfactory to the pious proletariat, takes the question so 
entirely out of the domain of reason, that it may fairly be left to itself; but 
even the orthodox Hindu might fairly ask, how it is then that the venerable old 
poet and hermit Valmiki, when preparing to receive his brother sage Vas’ish- 
tha, the author of one of the original law books (Smpitis) which regulates 
the religious life of the people, and a prominent character even in the Vedas, | 
slaughtered a lot of calves expressly for the entertainment of his guests ? The ; 
revivification in that case must have followed the consumption of the meat | 
of the slaughtered animals by them, The passage in which Valmiki’s 
preparation for the reception of Vas‘ishtha is deseribed in the Uttara-rama- 
charita is so remarkable, that I need not offer any apology to quote it entire. 
The scene is laid in front of the hermitage of Valmiki, where two disciples 
of the sage discourse on the bustle within. 

“ Bhdndayana. Behold, Saudhataki, our hamble dwelling ! > 
Valmiki’s holy hermitage assumes 
The face of preparation ; he expects 
~ Unwonted guests to-day ; the wild deer feed 


; * This was, however, done at the carly part of his Sanskrit studies, when he had 
not come to the fountain-head, and was obliged to depend on his pandits. Sub- 
sequently he had no doubt whatever on the subject, Vide his note in the Uttara 
ite | Rdéma Chavita, Hindu Theatre, I. 3A. 
Essays IT., p. 353. 
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Upon unusual fragments, and the air 
Is filled with savoury odours. i 
Saudhdtaki, There must be 
Some wondrous cause, to make our grey beards lay 
Their lectures by to-day. 
Bhan. There is a cause, 
And that of no mean import, 
Sev. Tell me I pray you, 
What venerable ox may we expect 
To visit us ? o 
Bhin. For shame! refrain from jests : , 
The great Vasishtha hither brings the queens 
Of Das‘aratha, with Arundhats, 
From Rishyas’ringa to our master's dwe elling. _ 
Sau. Vas ishtha is it ? 
Bhan. Thesame. *® 
Sau. I crave bis pardon, I had thought, at least, 
It was a wolf or tiger we should look for. 
, Bhan. How so? 
Sau. Why else was there provided ° 
The fatted calf for his regale ? 
Bhan. Why, know you not, 
y The Vedas, which enshrine our holy law, 
Direct the householder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal 
And with it flesh of ox, or ealf, or goat, 


And the like treatment shall the householder mat = 
Receive from Brahmans learned in the Vedas.*” | | 
c= Lee in his turn likewise, Nespas tach the “ fatted calf” when ‘ 
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a subject, and offended the feelings of their readers, had they not ample 
authority to be satisfied that their readers would go with them. 

Colebrooke noticed the subject in his essays on “the Religious Cere- 
monies of the Hindus,” in which he says, “it seems to have been anciently 
the custom to slay a cow on this occasion, (the reception of a guest) and a 
guest was therefore called a goghna or ‘ cow-killer."* When noticing the 
mantra for the consecration of the cow at the marriage ceremony, he observes : 
“ The commentator whose gloss has been followed in this version of the text, 
introduces it by the remark, that a guest, entitled to honorable reception, is 
a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, or, 
in short, any one to welcome whose arrival a cow must be tied for the pur- 


pose of slaying her ; whence a guest is denominated goghna, or cow-killer.”"+ 


Manu authorises the consumption of animal food at all seasons with 
the shght restraint of first offering a bit of it to the gods, or manes, or guests, 
He says, “ having bought flesh meat, or obtained it by aid of another, he who 
eats it after worshiping the gods or manes commits no sin."’ v. 32. But he 
does not expressly name beaf' as an article of food. In his list of animals 
fit for human food he, however, observes; “the hedge-hog and porcupine, | 
the hzard godhé (Guana) the gandaka (rhinoceros) the tortoise, and the 
rabbit or hare, wise legislators declare lawful food among five-toed animals, 
and all quadrupeds, camels excepted, which have but one row of teeth.”{ 
And this would include cows which were well known to him as animals 
having one row of teeth. Had he wished to exclude them, he would have for 
certain thought of them, and linked them with camels. It is, however, not 
necessary to infer what he intended by such a line of argument, as he is 
quite explicit in his directions about the use of beef on the occasion of a 
Brahmachari’s return home. He says: “ Being justly applauded for this 
strict performance of his duty, and having received from his natural or spiri- 
tual father, the sacred gift of the Vedas, let him sit on an elegant bed, 
decked with a garlarfd of flowers, and let his father honour him, before his 
nuptials, with the present of a cow, according to the Madhuparke rite."§ 
In a subsequent passage|| he recommends the Afadhuparka or the “ honied 


meal” with beef for the reception of kings and other great dignitaries. 


Asoka, who in his first edict, says “ formerly in the great refectory afd 


temple of the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, daily were many hundred thou- 
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sand animals sacrificed for the sake of meat food," does not specify the kind 
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of animals which were slaughtered, but, bearing in mind that when the ani- 
mals were sacrificed he was a Hindu, and followed the ordinances of the S’astra, 
itis to be presumed that he did not confine himself to the meat of kids 
and sheep, 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana allude to the gomedha or slaughter 

of cattle for sacrifice ; but they do not atford any details, nor is it clearly 
- mentioned that bovine meat was used as food. 

The Sutras, both Kalpa and Grihya, and the Vedas themselves, however, ‘ 
display no such reserve or reticence, They distinctly affirm that bovine meat 
was used as food, and in detail point out the different occasions when cattle 
should be slaughtered and eaten, | 

In the Brihmana of the Black Yajur Veda, that grand store-house 
of Vedic rituals, which afford the fullest insight into the religious life of 
ancient India, mention is made of scores of different ceremonies, which 


required the meat of cattle for their performance, and considerable stress is ; 
laid on the kind and character of the cattle which should be slaughtered for 
the supply of meat for the gratification of particular divinities. Thus, among 
_ the Kdmya Ishtis, or minor sacrifices with special prayers (CB. -TEG 4.0: vEIr); 
we have to sacrifice a dwarf ox to Vishnu; a drooping-horned bull with a a 


blaze on the forehead to Indra as the author of sacrifices, or as the destroyer 
’ of Vitra; a thick-legged cow (prishnisakiha) to the same as the regent of 
wind ; a white-blazed drooping-horned bull to the same, as the destroyer of 
enemies, or as the wielder of the thunderbolt ; a barren cow to Vishnu and 
Varuna ; a cow that has lately miscarried to Aushadhayah ; a bull that has 
been already sanctified at a marriage ‘or other ceremony to Indra and Agm ; 
a polled ox to Brahmanaspati; a black cow to Pushan; a cow that has 
brought forth only once to Vayu; a brown ox to Indra, the inyigorator > 
vr of our faculties; a speckled or piebald ox to Savita ; a cow having two 
ity ~« rs to Mitra and Varuna; a red cow to Rudra; a white barren cow to 
: _ Stirya; a white ox to Mitra; a cow that has miscarried from taking the bull 
_ unseasonably to Vayu ; a cow fit to conceive to Bhaga, &e., &c. In a rule 
in connexion with the As‘vamedha, the same authority lays down that saeri- 
a - ficial animals should differ in caste, colour, age, &c., according to the gods for | 
_ Whom they are designed.* “e 
_-—s Tn the larger ceremonies, such as the Rajasuya, the Vijapeya, and the 
__As‘vamedha, the slaughter of cattle was an invariable accompaniment. Of  — 
te Ss e first two, the Gosava formed an dntegral part, and it ensured to the * 
Mel former independent dominion in this world, and perfect freedom in the 
nex! , to saunter about as he liked, even as the cow roams — untrammelled in| Pe > 
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In its account of the As ‘vamedha, the Taittiriya Brahmana recommends 
180 domestic animals to be sacrificed, including horses, bulls, cows, goats, 
deer, Nilagdos,* &c. A number of wild animals were, likewise, on such 
‘occasions, brought to the sacrificial posts, but they were invariably let loose 
after consecration. The authority, however, does not distinctly say how 
many heads of cattle were required for the purpose; the number perhaps 
varied according to the exigencies of the guests among whom crowned 
heads with their unwieldy retainers formed so prominent a part, and whose 
requirements were regulated by a royal standard. But even the strictly 
ceremonial offering was not, evidently, completed with a solitary cow or two. 
Out of, the “ ten times eighteen” heads required, a great many must have 
‘been bulls, cows and heifers of diverse colors and ages. 

The Brahmana notices another ceremony in which a large number of 
cattle were immolated for the gratification of the Maruts and the enjoyment 
of their worshipers. This was called the Paiichas'dradiya sava, or the 
“quwinquennium of autumnal sacrifices.” It evidently held the same posi- 
tion in ancient India which the Durgaptija does in the liturgy of the modern 
Hindus. It used to be celebrated, as its name implies, for five years succes- 
sively, the period of the ceremony being limited to five days on each occasion, 
beginning with the new moon which would be in conjunction with the Vis’4- 
kha constellation. This happened in September or October. The most im- 
portant elements of the ceremony were seventeen five-year-old humpless 
dwarf bulls, and as many dwarf heifers under three years. The former were 
duly consecrated, and then liberated, and the latter, after proper invocations 
and ceremonial observances, immolated ;“three on each day, the remaining 
two being added to the sacrifice on the last day, to celebrate the conclusion 
of the ceremony for the year. The Tandya Brahmana of the Sama Veda 
notices this ceremony, but it recommends cattle of a different color for each 
successive year. According to it the 7th or Sth of the waxing moon in 
As‘vina for the first year, and the Gth of Kartika for the following years, as 
the most appropriate for it.t The origin of the Yajia, according to a Vedie 
legend, is due to Prajapati. Once on a time he wished to be rich in wealth 
and depéndents ; “he perceived the Paichas’aradiya; he seized it, and 
performed a sacrifice with it, and thereby became great in wealth and” 
dependents.” “ Whoever wishes to be great,” adds the Veda, “let him wor- 
ship through the Paiichas‘dradiya, Thereby, verily, he will be great.” 
*amreuefad tfear wofea canfeficraramn: sateraneieH. 
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Elsewhere it is said that this ceremony ensures thoroughly independent 
dominion, and that a sage of the name of Kindama attained it through this 
means.* 

*In the As/valiyana Siitra mention is made of several secrifices of 
which the slaughter of eattle formed a part. One of them in the Grihya 
Sutra is worthy of special notice. It is called Sila gava or “ spitted cow,” 
7. ¢., Roast Beef. It was performed either in the autumn (sara?), or the spring 
season; when the moon was in the constellation Ardra.t The animal 
appropriate for it was a cow of other than fawn color, spotted with white,t 
and the choicest of the fold.§ Black spots were, however, not deemed 
objectionable, | and a uniform black er blue color with a dash of red in it, 
7. ¢. of a purplish tinge was reckoned unexc eptionable, { As soon as such an. 
animal was selected, it was bathed with water in which paddy and barley 
had been steeped, and let loose,** as long as it did not attain all its permanent 
teeth, being all the while kept dedicated to Rudra, by a’ Vedie mantra which 
says, “ May you thrive in the name Rudra the great god, &e.""tt 

The proper place for the sacrifice was an unfrequented spot, outside, and 
to the east or the north, of a village or town, whence the village was not 
visible, nor was it visible from the village. The time was after midnight, 
but some authorities preferred the dawn.{f 

All the necessary arrangements being complete, the priest, a Brahmay 
versed in the details of the sacrifice and experienced by former performance 

_ of it,§§ should begin the ceremony by making certain offerings to the fire 
with appropriate mantras, and then plant a sacrificial post of the usual size, 
but of a green palas‘a branch, uncarved and unadorned, the practice in other 
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ceremonies being to carve and decorate the post (Yupa) very elaborately. 
_Two pieces of string are now to be provided, one made of ktis‘a grass, and 
“the other of a kind of creeping palis’a, vratati, One of these is tied round 
the post, and the other to the right horn of the victim, which is then 
attached to the post facing the west ; each of these operations being performed 
while repeating a mantra, The animal being then immolated in the usual 
way, an offering is made to the fire with the liver held in a vessel made of 
palas’a wood or leaves. The mantra for the purpose is formed of the twelve 
names of S‘iva thus—* To Hara, Mridha, 5 arva, S ‘iva, Bhava, Mahadeva, 
Ugra, Bhima, Pas ‘upati, Rudra, S’aikara, and I's‘ana, may this be welcome.’** 
It is, however, optional with the priest to repeat the whole of this mantra, or 
only a part of it including the last six names, or simply to say “to Rudra, 
may this be welcome!” Offerings of cooked rice and other articles being 
now made, four bundles of kus‘a grass are spread on the four sides of the 
altar, and a little Cooked rice and some beef are offered to Rudra as the 
regent of the four quarters. This is followed by four mantras addressed 
to Rudra from the four quarters. The husks (¢ushe) and broken grain 
(Aunda) of the rice used in cooking the rice offering, together with the tail, 
hide, tendons and hoofs of the victim are then te be thrown into the fire, 
and the effused blood, which at the time of immolation was held in a 
vessel, should be thrown on bundles of kus‘a grass. Ata time when the 
people knew not how to utilize bovine hair and hoofs, their burning was @ 
matter of course, but the destruction of so useful an article as hide was not 
in keeping with the views of the Benthamites of the day ; accordingly Sam- 
batya, a sage, recommended that it should be made subservient to human use, 
by bemg manufactured into shoes and the like.t The priest is then to 
stand up, facing the north, and, covering his face with a cloth, repeat a mantra 
offering the blood which had been spilled on the ground at the time of sacrifice 
to serpents to whom it belongs. The final offerings (svishtakril) are now 
made, and the spit being removed from the chest of the victim, the ceremony 
is concluded by an address to Rudra in praise of his greatness. The remains 
of the ceremonial offerings, says the Sitrakara, should not be admitted into 
the village, nor children be permitted to approach the sacrifice, But the 
sacrificers should, says the text, “ eat of the oblation in the usual way, after 
the benediction (svastayana).”~ Some forbid this consumption of the beef, 
others make it optional.$ 
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The ceremony ensures to the performer long life, wealth, high position, , 
great religious merit, and numerous herds and children; and every house- 
holder is required to perform it at least once in course of his life; it being” 
reckoned among those which must be performed. A modified form of this 
ceremony is recommended to be performed in a paddock, where cattle are 
piquetted at night, should a murrian break out in the fold. 

If is to be regretted, that the account of the ceremony given in the 
Grihya Sutra, though full in other respects, is entirely silent as to how 
the meat of the animal is to be cooked. The use of the spit or skewer 
and its presence in the chest of the victim whence it is to be withdrawn 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, leaves little doubt, however, as to the 
manner in which the meat was dressed.* 

The next ceremony T have to notice is named Gavimanayana, or the 
sacrifice of the cow, otherwise called Hhishtaka, It was held for four days 
on the eighth of the wane in the month of Magha, orefor four days, either 
immediately before, or immediately after, the full moon of Phalguna or 
Chaitra. Its details are in many respects similar to that of the ordinary 
Pas'uhandha, of which some account will be given below. It seems to have 
formed a part of the Mahdplava, Devddas ‘aha and other ceremonies, and not 
to have constituted a distinct ceremony by itself, 

Several other ceremonies also required a supply of beef for their consum- 
mation. In connexion with the Atiratra ceremony Katyayana recommends 
the sacrifice of a barren cow (a spotted one being preferred)f to the Maruts, 
and seventeen, black, polled, entire oxen to Prajipati, permission being granted 
to dispense with one or two of the characteristics if all the three cannot be 
secured.t I have not yet been able to obtain a Prayoga for the per- 
formance of any of these ceremonies, and am not, therefore, in a position to 
supply all the details which were observed in performing them. I have, 
however, got three short Prayogas for the performance of the Nirdda pas'n- 
bandha, from one of which (MS. No. 15p2, Sanskrit College of Calcutta) 
I have compiled the following abstract of the ceremony. 

This ceremony should be performed during the six months of the nor- 
thern declension of the sun, when the moon is waxing in one of the Deva- 
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nakshatras, or on the day when the moon is in the constellation Revatt, 
or on the day of the new moon. On the day preceding the ceremony, the 

“performer should celebrate the s’raditha called Nandimukha, and at night 
observe the Udakas‘dnti and the pratisara-bandha, The first consists. in 
sprinkling holy water with appropriate mantras on the householder, and the 
latter in tying a thread on the right wrist in a prescribed form to serve as 
an emblem of engagement, to be kept on until the completion of the 
ceremony for which it is tied. In Bengal this thread is now tied only 
on the occasion of a marriage or the investiture of the sacrificial thread ; 
but in the North-West it is used for several other ceremonies. 

On the day of the ceremony, the first duty is to attend to the five 
obligatory duties of bathing, offering of water to the manes, reading of 
the Vedas, offering of oblations to the household fire, giving of alms to 
beggars, and cooking of rice for the Vaisyadeva4h.* The animal to be sacri- 
ficed is then to be thought of, while repeating the mantra beginning with the 
word Priyatim, &e. Proceeding then to the Gurhapatya fire the institutor 
and his wife should sit beside it on kis ‘a grass, holding at the same time a 
bundle of that article in their hands, and then thrice inaudibly and thrice 
loudly repeat a mantra, and, having duly ordained the priests, solemn ly resolve 
to perform the ceremony. The Adhvaryu should now come forward, pro- 
duce in due form the sacrificial fire by briskly rubbing two pieces of wood 
against each other, sanctify it by proper mantras, light the Ahavinya fire 
altar, and thereon offer oblations of clarified butter, If the fire used be 
an ordinary one, and not produced by friction, a different form of sanctifica- 
tion, is to be adopted to that recommended in the first instance. ‘The obla- 
tions, however, are the same, and they are five-fold, the last two being in 
favor of the sacrificial post and the axe with which it is to be eut. 

Now proceeding by the eastern gate, the institutor should proceed to 
the tree from which the post is to be cut out. There, standing before the tree 
with his face to the west, he should address a mantra to the tree, and then 
anoint its trunk with a little sacrificial butter. The post being subsequently 
cut, a piece of gold is to be put on the stump, a little water is to be sprinkled 
thereon, and four offerings of butter made to it, 

‘The post should be five aratnis and four fingers long, each arafai being 
equal to about 16 inches, that is, of the length of the forearm from the 
inner condyle of the humerous to the tip of the little finger, From nine 
inches to a foot of the lower end of the post should remain unshorne for the 
purpose of being buried in the earth; but above that the shaft should be 
pared and made either octagonal, or square. The top, to the extent of four 
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fingers, should be cut into the form of a tenon, whereon is to be fixed a round 
wooden band or ferule, for regulating the proportion of which as also for 
the various operations of cutting, chiselling, scraping, appropriate mantras 
are provided. The shavings shoud be collected, partly for the cooking of 
frumenty, and partly for fixing the post in the earth. 
The place where the post should be fixed has next to be determined, 
’ For this purpose, a peg is to be fixed in front of the Ahavaniya fire at the 
distance of two feet from its northern edge. Proceeding northwards twelve 
feet thereform, a second peg is to be fixed, and then taking a piece of string 
18 feet long and having a loop at each end, it is to be fixed to the fore peg, 
and then, drawing it tight at the thirteenth feet, a third peg is to be fixed, 
a hole being dug between it and the peg at the twelveth feet, and another 
at the fourteenth feet. The string being now drawn towards the south, 
pegs are to be fixed as above. These opposite points are called the s‘ront, 
or the hips of the altar, The string is next turned to the east and west 
successively, and pegs fixed at the distance of fourteen feet on each side from 
the centre. These constitute the two shoulders of the altar (skandha). To 
the west of the twelveth feet peg, eight inches of space should be kept for the 
post, and beyond it a peg should be fixed to mark the boundary of the spot. 
Beyond it, in a straight line at the distance of a yoke-pin, another peg is to sy 
be fixed, and beyond it a square altar of the length and height of a yoke-pin 
should be made similar to the Ahavaniya altar, This is called the Uftara- 
vedi. Upon this there should be another, a span square and four fingers or 
a span high, having a depression in the centre like a foot-mark, This 
is the northern naval, Uffarandbhi. Measpring two or three feet straight 
to the west of the altar pin, and then turning to the north two or three feet, 
ahole is to be dug of the size of a yoke-pin. This is called Chatuila. - 
Measuring again four feet straight to the west of the altar, and then turning 
to the north one foot, a peg is to be fixed marking the place of the Utkara 
or refuge field. 
The Yajamina now sheds his hair, rabs butter on his body, ornaments 
his eyes with collyrium, and then eats something, leaving the next operations : 
of the ceremony to be performed by the priests. 
| The first duty of the Adhvaryu priest is now to cut two plaksha branches 
(Ficus infectoria), and to arrange all the different articles required for the 
sacrifice, including among other things a peg of Gambhari wood ( Gmelina | 
’ arborea) of the length of the Yajamana’s face for driving it into the victim's 
chest. Kas ‘maryamayam hridaya-s'iilam yajamdna-mukha-samm itam. Now 
follows a series of offerings to the different sacred fires, and the repetition 
of a number of mantras by the different priests, the Yajaména and his wife, 
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light on the subject of this paper. - I shall pass on, therefore, to the details 
connected with the treatment of the sacrificial animal. 

On the conclusion of the different offerings above referred to, the victim 
should be brought forward, rubbed over with a paste of turmeric, emblic my- 
robolan and oil, well washed, and thenled between the Chéévdla andthe Uikara, 
to a spot between the Ahavaniya fire and the sacrificial post, and there made 
to stand before the latter, facing the west. The animal should be of the 
colour appropriate for Indra and Agni, for the whole ceremony is addressed 
to them. But should one of that colour be not available, any sound ox may 
be employed, provided it be not defective by reason of haying only one horn, 
or bored ears, or broken teeth, or docked tail, or being dwarf, deaf, mangy, 
or undivided-hoofed. 

After the bathing the Adhvaryu should offer certain expiatory oblations 
with the nifydjya, sthdlydjya, and vasdhoma havani, in course of which he 
should@invoke Agniy Indra, Vayu and Prajapati. Then taking a bit of 
kus’a grass he should place the same with the aid of the Yajamsna, on the 
head of the vietim between the horns, while repeating the first verse of the 
Yajur Veda, I's'etvé &c. This is called Updkarana or emblematic sacritice, 
It is to be followed by the repetition of certain mantras declaratory of the 
resolution to sacrifice the animal. 

Other mantras now follow, accompanied with offerings to the different 
fires, and repeated manupulations of the sacrificial vessels. These done, the 
animal is tied by the right horn, the rope passing two or three times round 
the eye of that side, so as to leave the left horn free. A little water is then 
sprinkled on the victim, which is allowed to have a good drink of water 
from a vessel brought near it for the purpose. An offering of butter to the fire 
with the srw spoon is next made, and with the remainder of the sanctified 
butter in the spoon, spots are marked on the forehead, the hump, and the two 
hind quarters. Another series of mantras and offerings having been gone 
through by the Adhvaryu, an axe is placed in the hands of the immolator,a spike 
stuck into the string with which the victim is tied, and the victim is anointed 
with some butter. These operations accomplished, the Agnidhra takes up a 
flaming brand from the Ahavanitya altar, and proceeding between the Chdtvala 
and the Utkara to the front of the Sdamitra fire, thrice circumambulates 
the victim by the right side with the brand in his hand, and then, placing the 
brand near the A/avaniya altar, repeats the cireumambulation, while the Adh- 
varyu offers an oblation after every turn, and then continues his offerings 
to Prajapati Agni, Vayu, and Vis’vedevah. The Pratiprasthata now comes 
forward, and taking some burning charcoal from the Gérhapatya altar, re- 

. moves it to the Samiftra altar. ‘The victim is then led northward between the 
ae sacrificial post and the northern altar by the Agnidhra with a flaming brand in 
his hand, and the Adhvaryu and the Yajamana touch it with the vessel intended 
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for holding the liver (capdsrapami), The former next sanctifies the animal 
by a mantra, and the Agnidhra places before the immolator the burning 
brand which is cast aside by the Adhvaryu, who orders the immolation with 
an appropriate mantra ending with the word saiijiapaya “ immolate.” The 
immolator now casts the animal on’ spread kusa grass so as to have its 
head towards the west, and the feet pointing towards the north, and com- 
pletes the slaughter, saying at the end “ it is immolated” (sanjiiapta). The 
institutor of the sacrifice and the priests should sit during the operation 
with their faces averted, so as not to behold the sanguinary work, and the 
Adhvaryu should go on making e xpiatory offerings to obviate the evils likely 

~ to arise from the victims lowing, or shiv ering, or attempting to run away, or 
dying by natural causes during the ceremony. A number of mantras, most- 
ly from the Satihitas of the Rig and the Yajur Vedas are given for the various 
operations and offerings mentioned, as also for an interminable and unsuffer- 
ably tedious series of offerings which are to follow the “immolation; but it 
would be foreign to the subject of this paper, to describe them here. I must, 
therefore, refer the curious to the MS. from which these details have been 
taken, 

That the animal dlanghtered : was intended for food, is evident from the 
directions given in the As’valayana Sitra to eat of the remains of the 
offermg ; but to remove all doubt on the subject I shall quote here a passage 
from the 'Taittiriya Brahmana, in which the mode of cutting up the victim 

os after immolation is described in detail ; it is scarcely to be supposed that the 
ammal, would be so divided if there was no necessity for distribution. The 
passage runs thus: “ celestial and human executioners, (Samitara) commence 
your work ; carry the victim for the purpose of cutting it up. Anxious to 
| divide the victim for the masters of the ceremony, collect the ulmuka fire for 
the animal brought here (to the shambles). Spread the kis/a grass ; obtain 
~ ~ - the permission of the mother, of the father,of the uterine brother, of the friend- 
fs ly members of the herd of the Victim. “Place it so that its feet may point 
towards the north; let the eyes reach the sun; let its vital airs attain the 
| regent of the wind; let the ears attain the regents of the quarters; let its 
life reach the ater above; let its body abide on the earth. Separate its 
hide s0 that it may remain ‘entire (without rents). Before cutting: open : 
ae naval separate the fat. Close its breath that it may remain within ; 
| ay by tying up the mouth). Cut open its breast so as to make it appear 
=e Tike an eagle (with spread wings). Separate the forearms ; divide the arms 
a ins spokes ; cut out the shoulders (clods) in the form of oxtoiead ; remove 
vy zi the hips (rumps) so as not to injure them; divide the thighs (rounds) | 
as! | Bs with the bone entire in the shape of a door, or ‘of the leaf of the. 0 der; 
_——s separate successively in order the 26 ribs; divide the mi membe 
vi) so ti th os i none be less than what it should he, “Diga ‘trench for | buryit 
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excrements. Throw away the blood to the Rakshasas. Extract entire (and 
do not puncture in the middle) that part of the entrails which is like an owl 
in shape (the stomach, vanishtu)., Your offspring and their children will 
live in peace and never weep (¢. e. these operations being done according to 
the ordinances of the s‘istra, no injury will befall your family). O slayer 
of cattle, O Adhrigu, accomplish your task ; accomplish it according to rules ; 
O Adhrigu, accomplish it,” " 

The Taittiriya Brahmana is silent as to whatshould be done with these 
different parts, but the Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva Veda supplies the 
omission. It.gives in detail the names of the different individuals who are to 
receive shares of the meat for the parts they take in the ceremony. The 
total number of shares into which the carcass is to be divided is thirty-six, and 
the following persons are to receive one or more shares each, viz. :— 

“The Prastata is to receive the two jaws along with the tongue; the 
Pratiharté, the neck*and the hump ; the Udgata, the eagle-like wings or brisk- 
ets ; the Adhvaryu, the right side chine with the shoulder ; the Upagata, the 
left chine ; the Pratiprasthatd, the left shoulder ; the Brahma and the wife 
of the Rathya, the right rump ; the Brahmanichebhaisi, the right hip lower 
down the round; the Pota, the thigh (leg ?") ; the Hota, the left rump; the 
Maitravaruna, the left round: the Achchhavaka, the left leg; the Neshta, 
the right arm (clod) ; the Sadasya, the left clod ; the master of the house the 
sirloin and some part of the abdomen (flank? sada and anuka); his wife, 
the loin or pelvic region, which she is to bestow on a Brahman ; the Agni- 
dhra, the stomach (vanish{w), the heart, the kidneys, and the right fore leg 
(vahw) ; the Atreya, the left leg; the householder who ordains the sacrifice, 
the two right feet; the wife of the householder who ordains the sacrifice, 
the two left feet ; and both of them in common, the upper lip; the Gravas- 
tut, three bones of the neck, (vertebra) and the manirja, whatever that 
be; the man who leads the cow, three other vertebrw and a half of the perine- 
um ; the Chamasadhvaryu, the bladder ; the Subrahmanya, the head ; the man 
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who invites people to a Soma sacrifice, the hide.”* Diverse imprecations are 
hurled against those who venture to depart from this order of distribution. 

The luckiest recipients were no doubt those who got the tongue, the 
hump, the rounds, and the sirloin ; but some of the inferior officers, such as 
those who got the feet, the bladder, and the like, could have made but poor 
use of their shares. They were, however, all allowed plentiful libations of 
the Soma beer to wash down their meat. 

The general rules to be followed in slaughtering animals including cattle, 
are given by some of the Stitrakdras. They are of course liable to be modi- 
fied by special rules in connexion with special ceremonies, but in the absence 
of any such special rule, they should be regularly followed. As’valiiyana 
gives these rules under the head of Pas'ukalpa in the eleventh section of 
the first book of his Griyha Stitra. According to them, after offering obla- 
tions of clarified butter to the sacrificial fire, a hearth is to be made 
to the north of it, for the Sdmitra or cooking fire. This done, the animal 
to be slaughtered is to be made to drink plentifully, then bathed, and then 
made to stand before the sacrificial fire, facing the west. After this two obla- 
tions,of clarified butter are to be offered with the mantra beginning with the 
words Diitam, &e. The animal should then be touched on the back with a 
green branch bearing leaves while announcing the resolution, “for the 
gratification of so and so (naming the god), I slaughter thee.” A little 
water in which paddy and barley have been steeped, is now to be sprinkled 
on the forepart of the animal, and the aforesaid resolution again repeated. 
This done, the animal is to be made to drink a part of that water, and the 
remainder of it is to be thrown on its right fore leg. It is then to be led 
round the fire three times silently without any mantra, and then carried to 
the north side, with a burning faggot held before it. When brought to 
the spot where the cooking hearth has been made, the faggot is to be put 
into the hearth, and a good fire kindled in it. The master of the ceremony 
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then is to take up two stout sticks of Kasmarya*® wood, one with, and the 
other without, leaves, and successively touch the animal and the Adhvaryu. 
This done, he should spread some kds’‘a grass on the west of the hearth, and 
the animal, having been laid on it with its head towards the east or the 
West, and the feet pointing towards the north, is to be killed by the 
Samita. The instrument of destruction is not named, and it is doubt- 
ful whether a knife was used, or a spike of hard wood, one of the 
gambhari sticks alluded to above, was driven into the region of the heart 
to effect the destruction. Both methods are noticed elsewhere, and 
the spike was called sphya. But however effected, immediately after the 
immolation, the master of the ceremony should cover the right hypochon- 
driac region with a little kis’a grass, and make an oblique incision to 
extract an important organ from the abdomen. If the immolation be 
made with the animal’s head to the east, it will be necessary to turn the 
carcass over to come*to the spot. The organ to be extracted is called 7 ‘api, 
and in Sanskrit dictionaries it is set down as a synonym of fat or marrow. 
Some take it to be the omentum, but the commentator of As'valayana 
describes its place to be a hollow above, and to the right of the ngyvel,+ 
which takes us exactly to the region of the liver, and knowing how 
eagerly such Hindus as take flesh meat in the present day, like the 
liver of goats, as a delicacy, I am disposed to believe that the word means 
the liver. Such a tit bit would be much more worthy of the gods than 
the skinny omentum, which is utterly unfit for human food. 


* Gmelina arborea. The wood of this tree is reputed to be remarkably densa, 
hard and tough. The technical name of the stick is Vapdsyra pent. A srapani is ordi- 
narily a cooking pot, but in the present instance, as one of them should be Sway 
* withont leaves” and the other qyrpeat with leaves, I infer that sticks are meant, 
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The liver being thus extracted, it should be cut, stuck on the two gam- 
bhiri sticks, washed, and then heated on the cooking fire. Proceed- 
ing then to the sacrificial fire, an offering is to be made to it with a bit 
of the liver. Sitting then on the south side of that fire, the meat is to be 
cooked, and butter be dropped on it while cooking. The roast being in 
this way completely dressed,it should be placed on the leaves of the plaksha 
tree (Ficus infectoria), and further offerings made to the two fires. On this 
oceasion rice is likewise cooked, and the carcass being then cut up into 
eleven principal parts, such as the heart, the tongue, the briskets, &c. besides 
other minor parts, they are all to be cooked at the simitra fire. The heart 
is to be stuck on a spit and carefully roasted over the fire so as to make it 
tender, clarified butter being subsequently poured onit to complete the 
dressing.* On the completion of the operation, the different kinds of cooked 
meat and rice should be offered to the sacrificial fire with appropriate man- 
tras, each ending with the word svdAdé. If the meateand rice be offered 
separately, then separate svishtakrit or final offerings are to be made for 
each of them, otherwise one final-offering would suffice for all. The roast 
shoujd be offered last without any mantra. The mantras enjoined are all 
extracts from the Safhita of the Rig Veda. 

These rules, simple as they are, are nevertheless too complicated for a 
feast to be improvised whenever a respectable guest honours a house ; and for 
such a purpose, therefore, a separate set of rules have been provided in which 
the order of the guest to slaughter, given in a Rig Vedic verse, followed 
by another when immolating, is held sufficient. The ceremony is called Mfa- 
dhuparka, or the offering of honied meal. The persons for whom this cere- 
mony was imperative, were ritvigs, kings, bridegrooms, Vedic students on 
their return home after the completion of their studies, Acharyas or tutors 
coming to a house after a year’s absence, fathers-in-law, uncles, and generally 
all men of high rank.t ‘The first duty of the householder on the arrival of 
a guest belonging to any of these classes was, after salutation, to offer a seat. 
This was ordinarily a mat made of kiis‘at grass, and in the case of ritvijas 
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or officiating priests, it was the most appropriate ; but the word used for it 
by As‘valayana is vishtara, which means simply an article to sit upon, 
and if may have been a carpet, a stool, a chair, or a couch. Wooden seats 
are particularly mentioned in different works. 
After the guest was seated, the most appropriate article for refreshing 
_ him, in a warm country like India, was water to wash his feet with. This was 
called pddya, and the rule on the subject required that a Brahmana guest 
should have his right foot washed first, and then the left, the order being 
reversed in the case of S’idras; the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas being left to 
follow their own inclination in the matter. The washing was repeated 
three times. The next offering was the arghya, which consisted of a little 
water with scents and flower garlands,* and was no doubt much more appro- 
priate than what is offered to gods in the present day, which consists of 
sandal wood paste and a few grains of rice thrown on a flower and sprinkled 
over with water. he mantra for the offering was repeated three times. 
A glass of water for washing the face next followed, and the guest was ex- 
pected to drink of it as much ashe liked. The Madhuparka strictly so called 
was next brought forward. It consisted of curds and honey held in a small 
cup, butter being substituted when honey was not at hand. When bringing 
it, the host was required to look at it and repeat a mantra three times. The 
guest received the cup while repeating a mantra, then looked at it while 
repeating another, and mixing the ingredients in the cup with. bis index 
finger or the thumb or the little finger with a third, and cleared his finger 
by giving it a jerk while repeating a fourth mantra. He was required then 
to repeat three mantras successively, throwing a little of the mixture after 
each repetition upwards into the air with the tip of his finger, offering it 
to Rudra, Aditya, and Vis‘vedevah. Then placing the cup on the ground, 
he tasted the mixture three times, repeating a mantra on each occasion. 
According to some, he had to eat the whole of the mixture in three mouth- 
fuls, but according to others, a portion was left behind to be given to a 
Brahman, or should such a person to receive it happen not to be at hand, 
to be thpown into water.t <A drink of water after this honeyed meal was 
of course a necessity, which was met in the same way as the first drink 
before the meal, the mantra for it being the same; but a second drink 
followed with a different mantra. The order to give the remains of a tasted 
food to a Brahman is worthy of note. It would be the direst insult to a 
_ Br&hman in the present day to ask him to receive such an offering. 


* * Garganériyana’s Vritti on As’valé 105. 
‘aanaiedanncaaya | arganirayana’s Vritti on As’valiyana, . 
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A cow was next brought forward and offered to the guest ; whereupon 
he said, “ My sin is destroyed, destroyed is my sin,” and then ordered the 
immolation of the animal with the words Om huru, “accomplish, Amen.”* 
The host thereupon immolated the cow in the name of some appropriate 
divinity. If it were desired that the cow should be sanctified and let 
loose, then the guest repeated the mantra: “This cow is the mother of the 
Rudras, and the daughter of the Vasus, the sister of the Adityas, and the 
pivot of our happiness ; therefore I solemnly say unto all wise men, kill 
not this harmless sacred cow. Let her drink water and eat grass ;'t and then 
ordered it to be let loose, and the same was accordingly “déox: Lest this 
should lead to the idea that the feast at this ceremony may be celebrated 
without flesh meat, As’valayana emphatically ordains that no Afadhuparka™ 
should be celebrated without tlesh meat,t and his commentator Garganaray- 
ana provides for this by saying that “ when the animal is sacrificed, its meat 
supplies the requirement of the feast; should it be Ist loost, flesh meat 
should be provided by other means, but on no account should the feast 
be without that article.’’§ 

In this he has followed the ordinance of Manu, who declares that the 
man who, having in due form performed a (Madhuparka or other) ceremony, 
fails to eat flesh meat, will be doomed to be born an animal for twenty-one 
generations ;|| and that Brahm4 having created animals for sacrifices, their 
immolation at a Vedic ceremonial cannot be injurious, and that animals, 
beasts, trees, tortoises, and birds, destroyed in the performance of sacred rites, 
rise after death in the scale of creation.§] 

Convenient as the ceremony of Madhuparka was for the celebration of 
a feast, it was not calculated to afford a ready and cheap supply of meat to 
persons given to its use, and accordingly Manu ordained (ante, p. 176,) that 
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This mantra occurs in the ceremony of letting loose the cow which used to be 
led before a corpse t to the burning ground at a funeral. Vide ante vol. XXXIX p. 247, 
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flesh meat purchased at the butchers’ stall was pure, and fit for consumption 
by pious Hindus. I have nowhere noticed that butchers were required, as 
among the Muhammadans, to“observe any ceremonial rite before slaughtering 
animals, and am disposed to believe that none was observed, and that the 
only restriction was that the person purchasing meat for food had to offer 





_& portion of it after dressing it to the gods, manes, guests, or beggars, which 


sufficed to accomplish a yajia. 

It is worthy of note here, that while killing of Br4hmans, drinking of spi- 
rituous liquors by Brahmans, stealing of gold belonging to Brahmans, defile- 
ment of the bed of spiritual preceptors, and association for a year with those 
who are guilty of the aforesaid four crimes, are reckonedby Yajiiavalkya among 


‘the most heinous crimes—Mahdpdtaka, the mischievous killing of cattle is in- 


cluded among secondary or upapdtaka offences, and the expiation for it is 
comparatively slight. A Brahmag guilty of drinking spirits cannot expiate 
his crime without suitide produced by a draft of molten metal, while a cow- 
killer is let off by Samvarta with a fortnight’s short-commons, consis- 
ting of barley-meal, milk, curds and butter, a feast to Brahmans and the gift 
of a cow.* Yajiiavalkya is a little more exacting ; he insists upon drinking of 
the five products of the cow, paiichagavya, following a cow as it roams about, 
sleeping in a cattle-shed regularly for a whole month, and ending with the 
gift of a cow, or a fine equal to the value of the animal destroyed.¢ He also 
recommends other forms of expiation, and his rival Smritikéras have each 
his own scheme ; but none insists upon any thing approaching to suicide. 
The author of the Nérasinhiya Prayoga Parijata has copied verbatim 
As'valdyands rule about the necessity of eating beef at the Madhuparka 
ceremony, but qualified it by a quotation from the Aditya Purina which says 
that in the present Kali age the Madhuparka should be celebrated without 
slaughtering a cow. This quotation has been given at length both by Paré- 
sarat and Hemidri and other compilers, and runs as follows :—“ Protracted 
Brahmacharya, carrying of the begging pot called Kamandalu, produc- 
tion of issue by a brother-in-law, gift of a daughter once already given 
away (widow marriage), marriage with girls of other than one’s own caste 
by the twice-born classes, killing of noble Brahmanas (versed in the Vedas) 
in fair warfare even if they come to the attack, entrance into the Vanaprastha 
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state according to law, reduction of the period of mourning on account of duty, 
or service, or for reading the Vedas; expiations on the part of Brahmans 
involving loss of life, condemnation for associition with criminals, immola- 
tion of animals at the Madhuparka, acceptance as sons, of other than le- 
gitimate and adopted sons; boarding together on the part of the twice-born 
househqlders with a servant, cowherd, friend of the family, and persons with 
whom agriculture is jointly carried on if they be S‘udras by caste ; pilgrim- 
age to very remote places ; cooking of food by S’udras for Brahmans, expia- 
tory suicide by falling from very high places, or into the fire; suicide on ac- 
count of extreme old age, and the like have been abstained from by noble and 
learned men at the beginning of the Kali Yuga for the well-being of mankind, 
The practice of revered persons is proof aspotent as that of the Vedas."* Thé 
Vrihannaradiya Purapa follows this very closely, but at the same time it 
omits some acts and prohibits others which are not condemned by tlie former. 
The additional acts condemned are, suicide by getting ®ne’s self drowned in 
the sea, offering of flesh meat at S‘raéddhas, human sacrifice, horse sacrifice, 
Gomedha sacrifice, and Vedic yajiias involving sacrifices of cattle.f It is 
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worthy of note, however, that this prohibition in the Aditya Purina is not 
positive and explicit, but implied: “Because certain noble and wise men 
did not do so, and the practice of pious men is proof as potent as that of the 
Vedas,” ergo they should not be done, the author wished to say, but did not 
do so inso many words. Both these extracts proceed from Upapuranas 
of probably not more than eleven or twelve hundred years of age. @Accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson, the Upapuranas are not older than the twelfth 
century, but seeing that the Vrihanndradiya has been quoted as an authority 
by Vallala Senain his Danasfgara, and he lived in the eleventh century, it 
must be at least four or five centuries older ; but they have been so carelessly 

_preserved, and are so full of interpolations, and altogether are of such question- 
able authenticity, that even the most orthodox Hindu holds them to be of very 
secondary rank compared to the Vedas, the Smritis and the Sitras. Thus it 
is said in the Prayoga Pdrijdta that where the S‘ruti and the Smriti disagree, 
the S‘ruti should prévail. Again the Smritis are more venerable than the 
Purénas, and of the Smritis Manu is the most authoritative.* 

In the opinion of Paulastya, who is himself an original Smritikéra, 
Manu must yield to the Kalpa Stitras, which, being derived immediately 
from the Vedas, are of greater authority than the Smritis.¢ This has not 
been contradicted by any lawgiver or commentator. The Upapurdnas 
hold a lower rank than the Puranas, and have nowhere been allowed to over- 
ride the latter, much less the S’ruti and the Smriti; the order of precedence 
being aceording to the above, lst S’ruti or Veda, 2nd Sitra, 3rd Smriti, 4th 
Purinas, 5th Upapurina. It is not a little remarkable, therefore, that the last 
should be allowed in the present instance to prevail over the first four. 
The author of the Nirzaya sindhu assumes even a lower ground. He begins by 
quoting an unnamed authority which says, * Works which lead not to para- 
dise, and are condemned by public opinion, should not be performed ;” and 
then argues, “ Thus, the slaughter of large bulls and large sheep for Brah- 
manas versed in the Vedas, though duly ordained, should not be done, being 
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detested by the public. Further, the rule, let a cow fit for offering to Mitra 
and Varuna, or a barren cow, or one that has ceased to bear after first calv- 
ing, be sacrificed, is duly ordained ; still such sacrifice being opposed to public 
feeling, should not be performed.”* If such be the ease, the question arises, 
whence comes this public feeling against the ordinances of the Vedas ? And 
we can ggwhere meet with a more appropriate reply than in the fact that 
when the Brahmans had to contend against Buddhism, which emphatically and 
so successfully denounced all sacrifices, they found the doctrine of respect for 
animal life too strong and too popular to be overcome, and therefore gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly adopted it in such a manner as to make it appear a 
part of ther S‘astra. They gave prominence to such passages as preached 
benevolence and mercy for all animated creation, and so removed to the back- 
ground the sacrificial ordinances as to put them entirely out of sight. Such a 
process is even now going on in Hinduism under the influence of Christianity, 
and, as the Hindu mind was during the ascendancy of Biddhism already well 
prepared for a change by the teachings of the Buddhist missionaries,no difficulty 
was met with in making faith, devotion, and love supply the place of the ho- 
locausts and unlimited meat offerings ordained by the Vedas. The abstention 
was at first no doubt optional, but gradually it became general, partly 
from a natural disposition to benevolence, and partly out of respect for the 
feeling of Buddhist neighbours, such as the Muhammadans now evince for 
ther Hindu fellow-subjects by abstaining from beef in different parts of 
Bengal, that writers found it easy to appeal to the practice of the people and. 
public feeling as proofs even as potent as the Vedas, and authoritatively to 





declare that sacrifices were forbidden in the present age. This once done, the 


change was complete. In short, the Buddhist appeal to humanity proved too 
much for the Smriti, and custom has now given a rigidity to the horror 
against the sacrifice of animal life, which even the Vedas fail to overcome. 
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Lha Conquest of South India in the Twelfth century by Pardékrama Bihu, the 
great King of Ceylon.— By T. W. Ruys Davrs, District Judge, Anu- 
vddhdaptira, Ceylon. , 


It is known from Turnour’s Epitome and Armour's translation of the 
Dambulla inscription that Parakrama Bahu’s generals made’ successful ex- 
_peditions into South India, but no detailed account has yet been published, 

The history of these expeditions is given in the Mahawansa, chapters 76 and 
77; but as these contain 439 verses, equal to about one-seventh of the pub- 
lished part of the book, a translation of them would occupy too much space, 
and would be a formidable task to undertake, while a shorter account 
from one. of the many trustworthy Sinhalese histories may be useful to those 
who take interest inethe history and ancient geography of the Dak’hin, I 
have chosen the * Narendracarit-ivalokana-pradipikawa,’ the account in 
which, though a mere abstract, may be depended upon to contain nothing 
not found in the Mahawansa, and to be in fact as far as it goes almost a 
hteral translation of that work with many omissions, 

The chapter translated is the G6th; the next goes on to relate how 
Kulasekhara, after his flight in disguise, fortified himself in tle stronghold* 
of Tondamafia, and afterwards, sallying thence, retook Kandayaru, defeat- 
ing two of Lankapura’s lieutenants: how Lankapura again defeated him, 
re-established peace, and confirmed Wirapandu on the throne, restoring the 
banished Tamil nobles to their lands, and anointing Wirapandu in the city 
of Madura. It is mentioned also incidentally that on the orders of Para- 
krama Bahu he struck copper coins (Kahawanu, from Kahapana = Karsha- 
pana). There are three copper coins of Parikrama Bahu, two given in Prin- 
sep,t of which I know of at least twenty or thirty examples, and one very 
rare with a well-executed lion on the reverse by the side of the standing 
figure. It will also, I think, appear from the notes to this translation 
that the gold coin with the inscription Lankeswara, unassigned by Prinsep, 

must hayé been struck by Parakrama Bahu. 


Lhe 66th Chapter of Narendracaritdvalokana Pradipikdwa., 
After that, when the Maharaja Parikrama Bahu was promoting religion 
(Sdgana) and prosperity, after in the 8th year from his coronation, as is re- 
lated above, he had fought the great fight with his enemies in Ruhunu rata,t 
and having conquered was living in security ; although both because the 


* Parwata widurgga. 
t Edition by Thomas, I, 419. 
Jy The southern part of Ceylon, 
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belief of the people of Ramfnya was the same as that of the Buddha- 
believing-men of Ceylon, and also because it was the ancient custom so to 
do, Parékraéma, the King, was living in peace with the King of Riminya— 
yet theruler of Ramanya, listening to the words of wicked men, forsook the 
old custom of providing maintenance for the ambassadors of the Lanka 
raja,* and at the sale of elephants and tuskers raised the price above the 
wonted price ; and further, when he read the royal message sent to him, bid 
saying, “These messengers are sent to go to Kamboja,” and so plundered 
all their goods and put them in prison in the Malaya country, And further, . 
without hearing the friendly words of the ambassador (diitamdtya) Topas- 
wi, sent about this matter by the king of Ceylon, he seized their (sie) 
tuskers and ships, and having tortured them made them hewers of wood and 
drawers of water: and he stopped the letters and seized the presents of honour 
which the king of Ceylon sent to a chiet' ( jeshta) in Jambudwipa named Ka- 
syapa. Then one day he sent for the imprisoned athbassadors and said, 
“The Sithalese ships had no right to come to our land; therefore give me 
letters under your hand that no wrong has been done to you, the ambas- 
sadors."’ So he frightened them with the fear of death, and took letters un- 
der their hand. ‘Then he put them both, namely, Wagiswardcari and Dhar- 
makirti Pandita, on board a leaky vessel and sent them out to sea. 

Soon after, he seized some royal virgins sent by the king of Ceylon 
to the king of Kamboja: on hearing this, Parikrama Bahu was very angry, 
and assembled his council, and told them all the facts, saying, ““ We must 
kill or bring here that king who will be our enemy, which of you under- 
takes the task?” Damiladhikari, the chief of the astrologers, accepted the 
task joyfully, and quickly made several hundred ships ready for sea, and in 
less than five months put to sea with his fleet properly officered and with 
provisions for twelve months, and shields to stop the swiftest arrows, and 
ewords, and bows, and arrows and poisoned+ arrows, and all other kinds of 
weapons, and doctors with their assistants. 

Of these one ship arrived at Kakadwipa and having fought there and 
taken the king and his ministers prisoners, brought and delivered them up 
to Parakrama Bahu, the king. ‘Two ships arrived at the harbour Kusuma 
in Aramuna, and took in battle and laid waste the coyntry fromthe port — 
Sapattota,t over which Kurttipurapam aden 

Damilidhikari himself arrived atrthe port Pa»phata, and there having 
fought a great battle and taken the inhabitants alive and seized the 
whole land of Ramanya, went on tothe city o kaka, and took prisoner the 





- Lord of Raménya, and overcame the land: Ahen going round the town on 








* Query, Paying the salary of a Political 
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the prime minister's own white elephant, he proclaimed the orders of the 
Lord of Ceylon. 

At that time great fear fell on all the people of Raminya. They thought, 
“This has happened by our folly: in future let us give the tribute of ele- 
phants as many as are wanted: and let us do service* to the king.” So 
they sent letters to the priesthood of Sri Lanka stating this, and asking that 
the Lord of Ceylont might be pleased to take away their fear. This 
news the priests of the three sects} made known to Parikrama Bahu, and 
it was ordered accordingly. 

At that time, the Pindu king Parikrama of the city of Madura be- 
ing terrified by the army with which king Kulasekhara was preparing to 
attack him, fled for help to the royal feet of Parakrama Bahu: who listened 
kindly to the ambassadors, thinking: “It is right to protect those who 
come to us for help,” and sending for Lankaépura-danda-natha, the minister, 
commanded him saying—*“ Go and establish Parakrama as overlord (maha- 
raéj4) in his own country and slay that Kulasekhara.”’ So he received the 
order on his own head, and made ready for the voyage at Mahatota.§ 

At that time Kulasekhara, the king, had already surrounded Madura 
with a large army, and had taken prisoner the Pandu king and his army, 
Parakrama Bahu, the great king, hearing this, sent orders saying “ Estabhsh 
in that kingdom some one who comes of the stock of the kings of Pandu,” 
So Lankapura-danda-nétha|| with a great army filling several hundred ships 


* Mehewara, homage. 

+ Lord of Ceylon = Lankeswara. Parakrama Baho’a full tithe given in his in- 
seription at Dambulla is Aprati Malla Nissanka Malla Kalinga Lankeswara Pari. 
krama Bahu Cakra wartin wahanse, The Sanskrit Gathad at the commencement of 
the great inscriptions at the Palace Gate in Palastipura concindes, “ Hear then wise 
counsels, they are spoken by Nigsanka Malla (Nissanka malloditan), The name Lan- 
keswara explains the gold coin which Prinsep (Edition, Thomas, Vol. 1, 421) could 
not understand. 

t There are several examples of the poace-making propensities of the Buddhist 
priests in the Mahiwansa (pp. 145, LXV, last line), but not one of their having stirred 
up religious war. The union of these three sects [nik&) into one is always referred to 
as one of Pardkrima Bahn the Great's most glorious achievements. 

§ On the main land, opposite Mannir Island, there are still extensive ruins, 
or rather heaps of rnins, in which many coins and jewels have been found after heavy 
rains, among others the Lankeswara gold coin above alluded to. 

|| This name occurs four times in the MS., Lankdpura-danda-mé-nétha, Lankara- 
pura-danda-nfitha, and twice simply Lankérapura. As my MS. of the Narendra-carit- 
fvalokana-pradipikawa is the only one I know of, I have no means of comparing MSS., 
and have simply chosen Lanképura as a well known word and likely name, which 


‘Lankdrapora is not. The latter has, however, this MS. in its favour and is qnite 


possible, Dandan&tha or Manitha is about equal to Lord High Sheriff. The appoint- - 
ment of this officer and the chief astrologer as generals seem to me to imply, not so 
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crossed the sea, and landed at a place called Laceilla (pronounce Lach- 
chilla), and there fought with and defeated the army ofa ‘Tamil named Arak. 
. The rulers of the five districts (mandalika) Lattirikkava-Nadilawala, Kunda- 
muttara, Willacara, Ancukottanddélawira, Narasinha-dewa,then came up with 
anarmy, and after a fierce fight were routed and defeated. In the tenth 
battle, Suld-megha, Raja-tungabrahma, Hankiya-rayara, Ancukonda-rayara, 
Palumbiya-rayara, Panasiyardyara, these six rulers joined their forces to those 
of the above named five ; but after a fierce battle they also were overthrown. 

Then on the orders of Parékrama Bihu, Lankapura-dandanatha put 
up a pillar about four gavs from Rémeswara and half way between the two 
seas, and bringing many people from Kandukala there, he made them re- 
pair all the viharas in Ceylon which they the Tamils had themselves de- 
stroyed : and he formed at that place a town called Parikrima, surrounding 
it with a large rampart, two thousand four hundred cubits long, and there 
he lived. 

At that time when the Sithalese army having encamped was collecting 
their forces from the divisions* Lokacukundi and Colaganga, Kulasekhara 
sent Sundara, the Pandu king, and many councillors to the war, but Lanké- 
rapura defeated them in three pitched battles, and took the town Marukkatta, 
From thence in the battle with Alawana Perumal, he overcame the follow- 
ing countries, villages, and townst with their inhabitants, ofz., Kolliiraya, 
Maruluthipaya, Sokacakundiya, Marawaraya, and Kunappunalliraya. Again, 
when the three chiefs Uttaraya, Gopuraya, and Kirtigajadwiraya assembled 
their forces in Sempota-marita, he defeated the three armies of Kunnawara, 
Kallara, and Wallakunnara, and took all their horses, chariots, elephants, 
and baggage. 

Kulasekhara then prepared for a campaign in the Kandayu district, 
- ealled Wisutrippalu, and with his generals Tuwaradhipati, Welara, Nanda- 
matarana, Wirajjerdyara, Nigasara4yara, Kalawadi-nalawfra, Kanga-riyara, 
and many others surrounded Kandayuruwa, But the Sifhalese comman- 
ders, the energetic Lankapura and J agadwi ijaya consulted together, joined 
their forces, gave battle, and broke the armies of Kulasckhara and his Tamil 
warriors, who fled to their own countries, and closing all their doors and 
gates made themselves fast there. Then Dewa Lankapura and his generals 


much that generals were chosen from the high civil officers, as that the high civil 
appointments were filled (as is often the case in the backward states of society) by 
military men. 


* This use of the word mandalika is inconsistent with that noted above; but _ 


the dictionaries do not give the word, and the names seem clearly to point above to 


men, ‘and here to countries. Narasinha-deva could acarcely be applied to a Pale ye ¥: 
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Gokanna, Danda-niyaka, Kesa-dhatu, and Loka-wunga, collected their forces 
at the Western gate,* and broke in, each through a different rampart or 
gate, and entered the city, and slaughtered an immense host Of Tamils and 
their cavalry. Kulasekhara then became afraid, and escaped through the 
Kast gate in disguise, and got away. So the Sinhalese destroyed many 
Tamils, and took much plunder, and put up flags of victory, and celebrated 
a festival of victory, and made Wirapaydu king with great ceremony, 
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Note on an Arakanese Coin.—By Carraiy G. E. Fryer, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Sandoway. 
The subject of this paper is a small silver coin of about the size of a 
four-anna piece (Fig. 1) bearing the following device, obverse, a bull cou- 
. Fig. 1. 





chant, caparisoned, Nagari characters imperfect : reverse, the sun, and crescent 
moon and trident within a circle, outside of which is a row of round dots. 

The coin is smaller than those described by Captain Latter in the Jour- 
nal for February, 1846, but is of precisely the same type as two therein 
figured, one of which is here reproduced (fig. 2). 


Fig. 2. 





Captain Latter thought that they were “Shivite coins probably apper- 
taining to a time when the emblems of the worship of Shiva and those of 


# The name of the city being not given, there must I think be a misrending in 
the word Siya-nandawu-rata, translated above “to their own countries.” ( Siys, 
one’s own from swa). Nagara in Sanskrit is nwwara in Siihalesc, and fa is the sign 
of tho dative case; the latter half of siyanandawu-rata should therefore perhaps be 
nuwarafa and the former half the name of the city, Siyana or Styate (there being 


4 


so distinction made in my MS. between ¢ and m), or some such name, 
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Buddhism had something in common; for we see in them thé Buddhist 
triglyph represented by the trident of Shiva, On each side is a seroll and 


* beneath are cértain round dots. ‘These dots are curious, for they here occupy 


the same position in reference to the triglyph of Shiva that the gutte do 
to the triglyph of architecture,” and he called them symbolical coins, be- 
cause he considered they represented “whatever ideas they were intended 


, to convey by means of pure symbolism alone, and afforded no clue by which 


> 
~ 


to connect them with any particular prince.” 

The characters upon the coin now exhibited are too indistinct to admit 
of their being deciphered, but those upon Captain Latter’s are clear and well 
defined, and I trust to be able to show that they are not, as has been 
supposed, symbolical coins, but are, in fact, records of an ancient dynasty of 
Arakan kings. The titles upon the obverse of Captain Latter’s coins, are 


here reproduced. 


a. b. e: 
775 = : NM 
WS Ase NA 

Captain Latter considered “(c) to represent the characteristics of the 
old Pali Alphabet with the exception of the first letter and may be read Sri 
Vrieghau. The other two may be determined by those better versed in the 
old Nagari character; (6) is of a more ancient type than (a), which last 
is of the same class as the characters comprising the inscription on the tem- 
ple of Shiva in the village of Darshi, described in the Society's Journal, No. 
43, July, 1835." . 

With the exception of the final compound adr in (a2) and (4), which is 
probably modern, the characters seem to correspond with the Sanskrit of the 
fifth century A. D., as given in the table of modifications at p. 276, Vol. VII 
of the Journal, for 1838. 

Our Assistant Secretary, Pratapachandra Ghosha, well-versed in Nagari 
characters, has proposed the following readings for these letters—(c) instead 
of Sri vrieghau, he would read Sri-vi-krama : (6) Sri-ta-candra: (a) Dham- 
ma-chandva, ‘Thus two out of the three end in chandra. 

Captain Latter in his paper states, that a popular tradition is connected 
with these coins, which shortly is as follows :—a certain Arakan king, before 
setting out on a voyage to China, left with his wife a ring, and told her in 
ease he did not return in seven years, she was to raise to the throne and 
marry any person Whom it would fit. It fitted a herdsman whom she mar- 
ried, and who, in commemoration of his origin, put on these coins an ox and 
a goad (the trident). " 

~ In Vol. XIII of the Journal, pp. 36,37, Captain (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre tells us in his ‘ History of Arakan,’ that the monarch who set out for 
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China wis Oula taing candra, the ninth and last sovereign of the dyniikty: 
of the city of Vaisali, and that his wife Cau-da-devi, in 


married and raised to the throne a chief of the Myx tribe, named Amyatu, 
and on his death, seven years after, married his nephew Pe-byu, both of whom 
the ring was found to fit. After Pe-byu's accession in A. D. 964, he aban- ~ 
doned the city of Vaisali, and closed a dynasty which had virtually ended 
in A. D, 957, when Cula taing candra was drowned on his return from China? 
All the names in this dynasty end in cendra, and that of the seventh kin 
Siri taing candra is so like Sri ta candra on one of Captain Latter's Re 
that the identity seems complete. 

I think therefore we may rightly regard these coins as records of the 
Vaisali dynasty of Arakan, of which there reigned in lineal succession nirfe 
kings from A. D. 788 to 957, or throughout a period of 169 years, syn- 
chronous with the Anglo-Saxon period of English history. 


Dynasty of Vaisali. A. D. 
Ret IS CMTE CRUULD, \<oassc on csae ce cse sacvevenersdveceanteecevens 755 
STEVE CRIN CRNGKDS ics escca ens vecbeduedsdwasswercerdedweinues 510 
Bo AIRODE WITT CANGIRS vscerecevssrcanseccdeteesa cavdugnavashestat’ 830 
~ 4. Pola taing candra, ........... Peak ads Mas aia tah raster el gnenerl 849 
- 5. Kala taing candra, ............-csesese00 Mts Doe Bea 8) 875 
G. “Dula tag candra, ....1......cccrteseectsicenccssccsesenstetene OOM 
7. Siri taing candra, .....,.........c0000 ERS Ter jcabanecivreesen 903 
8. Singha taing candra, ............cccceecsesepeesseceeseessesees OBO 
bh 
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List of the Books contained in Chand’s poem, the Prithirdja Rdso.—By 
Joun Beames, B. C. S., Balasore. : 


I receive so many letters from enquirers in various parts of India ask- 
ing for information as to whether this or that poem is to be found in the 
genuine works of Chand, that I conceive the Society would be doing a favour : 
to scholars in publishing the following accurate list in supersession of some 
defective and inaccurate list previously made public. 

. There are in circulation in some parts of India scraps of bardic poems 
all of which are dignified by the name of Chand. Some of these are appa- 
rently extracts from the real work, others are by entirely different authors. 

Five MSS. may be taken to be genuine ;— 

The Baidla. , 
Colonel Tod’s, R. A. Socy, 

Colonel Caulfield’s, do. 

The Bodleian. 

The Agra College. 

All these five I have seen, and compared the headings of the chapters 
in each ; with very few and trifling exceptions they all agree in this respect, 
and we may, therefore, on their authority pronounce the following list to be 
correct, and may reject, or at least look with suspicion on, all fragments of 
old Hindi rhapsodies which do not find a place in it. If genuine, they 
are at any rate not “canonical.” I give a brief note of the contents of 

‘those prastavas which I have read, of the rest merely the names and num- 
ber of kavitts are given. 

1, Adi Parva. 401 kavitts.* Invocations, lezends of early sages, the 
origin of the Chauhan race, their genealogy, birth of Prithiraj. 

2: Da’sama. 220k. Poems on the ten avatars of Vishnu. 


nes erg 


Kaa 8. Di/li‘ki/li?katha’, 39k. Story of the iron pillar. . 
: | 4. Aja’nva’h. 18k. 166 lines also called Lohana Ajinvahu. — 
i 5. Kanhapatti. 64k. also called Kanhikhapatti. Kanh the Chauhan 


kills Pratap Singh the Chiluk in open darbar, because he twisted his mous- 
ss tache. + ‘Prithiraj compels him to wear a bandage over his eyes in darbar ; 
; hence the name of the book. 
 g. A’khetak bir. 113k. Marvellous story of a hunting expedition in 
in which Chand sees Siva and gets a blessing from him. ; 
7. Neher Rai. 118k. Fight with Nahar Rai. | " 
8. -Mewa'ti’ Mugal. 45k. Fight with the Mewitis. 
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®. Huson Katha. 94k. Battle with Shahabuddin, who came after 
Husen Khin, one of his chiefs, who had taken refuge with Prithirij. Shahib 
is captured, but released, Husen slain. 

10. A’khet Chu’k. 30k. Shahab attacks Prithiréj when out hunting, 
with very few attendants, but is defeated. 

ll. Chitrarekha’. 17k. Story of Chitrarekhé, the Gakkhar princess, 
who was the causa belli between Shahdb and Husen Khan in Bk. 9. She 
was the Shih’s concubine and Husen ran away with her. 

12. Bhola Rai’, 285k.*War with Bhola Rai of Gujarat, 

13. Salakh Judh. 94k. Salakh takes the Sultin captive, he is re- 
leased, 

14. Inchhini’ Vyah’ 118k. Prithiréj’s marriage with Inchhini. | 

15. Mugal Judh. 20k. Battle with the Mughals. 

16. Da’himi Vya’h. 16k. Marriage with Dahimi, daughter of Chand 
Sen, the Pundir. F 7 

17. Bhu’miSwapan. 47k. 

18. Dillida’n. 47. Gift of the kingdom of Dilli to ‘Prithiraj by his 
grandfather Anangapal, the Tuar. 

if. Ma’dho Bha’t. 113k. Visit of Madho the Bhat. fresh attack by 
the Sultan Shahabuddin ; he is captured and let go again on paying a fine in 
accordance with Rajput custom. . 

20. Padma’vati Vya’h. 46k, Already translated by me in J. A. S. B. 
I reckoned it as the 19th book, but it is the 20th. In Tod's copy, the Ak- 
het bir is not counted. This omission makes all the numbering of the chap- 
ters wrong by one throughout. 

21. Alha’ Udal. Also called Prithiradja rayaso, aname differ- 
ing from Prithiraj raso, but often erroneously applied to the whole poem ; it is 
also called Mahoba Samy o, 308 kavits ; occupies 52 quarto pages. The 
longest but one of all the chapters. 

Relates the war with Parimal, the Chandel King of Mahoba, in which 
he was assisted by the two heroes A’‘Tha and Udal of the Banaphar @an. 


22. Pritha Vya’h. 99k. Marriage of Pritha, sister of Prithiraj with 





: Samar Singh, Raji of Chittrakot. 
i: 238. Holi Katha’ 22. Short kavitts. Description of the Holi festival, 
‘the origin of which is attributed to Siva’s gift to a female devotee, contrary 
Re to the modern Vaishnava theory. 
Bie 24. Di‘pma‘’l Katlia’. 35k. Legendary origin of the Dipmila or De- 
wali festival. 


5 {a 25. Dhan Katha’. 314k. Prithiraj* finds a treasure in the Khattu 
ont, rest. While digging it up, is attacked by the Sultan whom, as usual, he 


@e 
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26. Sa’sibrata’, 542k. Abduction of Sasibrata, daughter of the Raja 
of Deogiri, by Prithiraj, and war with Jaychand of Kananj in consequence. 
27. Devagiri. 64k. Siege of Deogiri by Jaychand and his ultimate 
defeat by Chamand Rai, one of Prithiraj's generals. 
28. Rewa’tata. 96k. Battle with the Sultan on the banks of the 
Rewi. 
29. Anangpa’l. 98k. Anangpal returns to Dilli, but after a short 
stay returns to Badrinith. (He wanted to get the kingdom back again 
. from Prithiraj, but failed). . : 
_ 80. Ghagharkilara’i, 45k. Battle with the Shah at the Ghaghar 
river (Daradwati, near Ambala), 
$1. Karnati Patra. 23k. Prithiraj goes to the “ Karnéta des” in the 
south. 
_« 32. Pi’pa’Judh. 72k. , 
33. Indra’vati Vya’h. 70k. Also called “ Samar Si Raja.” ” 
33. (34) Indra’vati Vya’h. 60k. A second book with the same name ~ 
as the preceding, but with separate heading and ending. | . 
$4. (35) Jait Rao Judh. 36k, The Sultan surprises Prithira) while 
hunting ; Jait Rao seizes him (they are always doing this). 
35. (36) Ka’ngura’. 32k. Prithiraj takes the hill fort of Kangura 


(Kangra 7) ’ 
36. (37) Hansa’vati Vya’h. 155k. Marriage with Hansivati. 
: 37. (38) Pa’har Rai. 71k. 
’ 38. (39) Barun Katha’. 35k. oe 


39. (40) Somesar badh. 88k. Death of Somesar, Prithiraj’s father, 
(killed by Bhola Bhim of Gujarat). ; 

40. (41) Pajjun chhonga’na’. 17k. 

41. (42) Pajjun chalukya. 29k. 

42. (48) Chand Dwa’rika’. 59k. Chand's pilgrimage to Dwarika, 

43. (44) Kaima’s Judh. 79k. Kaimas, one of Prithiraj’s generals, 
seizes the Sultin in the Khattu forest. et 

44. (45) Bhi‘m Badh. 145k. Prithirdj kills Bhola Rai Bhimang, the 
Chalukya Raj of Gujarat, who had killed his father Somesar. 

45. (46) Vinaya Mangal. 185k. In two parts. Ist of 142 kavitts, 
relates the previous birth of Sanyogita. 29nd in 8Gk. her penance. 

46. (47) Suk varnan. 78k. 








% *» _ 47. (48) Ba‘luka’ Rai. 119k. 

7 ‘2 «48. (49) Panga Jagya vidhwansa- 20k. : 

3 49. (50) Sanjogita nem. Sanjogita’s vow to marry Prithiraj. 
ee * 50 (51) Hansi Judh. 203k. In two parts, Ist, pratham gudh, 90k. ; 


2nd, dwitiyajudh, Bk. ek 
_ 61, (62) Pajju’n mahuba. 23k. | oF. 
§ S| eee nl = ) 
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52. (53) Pajjun Pa’‘tisa’h Judh. 34k. “Sultan gets caught again for the 
twentieth time or so; as he is always released again, it does not much 
matter. 


53. (54) Sa’mant Panga Judh. 25k. y 
54. (55) Samar Panga Judh. 62k. Fight of Jaichand Rao with Sa- 
mar Si, 


55. (66) Kaima’s Badh. 186k. Death of Kaimés. 
56. (57) Durga’ Keda’r. 168k. Sultan gets taken again. 
57. (58) Dillivarnan. 17k, | : 
58. (69) Jangam Katha’ 7k. At end“ jangam soph kathe ‘ 
59. (60) Kanavajja Judh 1455 kavitts. Prithirg}’ s War with Raja Jay 
Chand of Kananj, The longest book in the whole poem, 121 quarto pages. 
60. (61) S’ak charitra = 102k. Interlude. B 
61. (62) Akhhet chakh s’ra’p._ 118k. sh 
62. (63) Dhi’e Pundi’r. 312k. Exploits of Dhir, the Pundir ; ; takes 
the Sultan again, and again lets him go—for the last time. 


_ 63. (64) Bibah Samyo. 3k. List of Prithiraj’s wives. . 
64. (65) Bari’ lara’i, 937k. The great battle in which Prithiraj) was 
taken. . 


* 65. (66) Ba’n bedh. 363k. Events following the battle. Chand’s search 
for Prithiraj. Conversation with the Sultan. Death of Prithiray (1 have not 
read the book through, but there seem to be many historical facts in it. It 
is worth special attention. I think I make out that Chand goes to Ghazni 
to’seek for Prithiraj, but am not sure without fuller perusal.) 

66. (67) Rayan Si- 116k. Narayan Singh (familiarly Rayan Si), son 
of Prithiraj is duly crowned king, but is soon after killed, and Rei sacked 
and everything comes to an end. 

67. (68) 3k. Three supplementary kavitts « about the poem itself. 

68. (69) Birbhadra. &k. A short supplementary chapter. 


The full number of 69 books is made up by counting the two parts of . 
book 33 separately as 33 and 34. I have indicated this method of counting 
by the figures in brackets. 
| r 
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The Buddhistie Remains of Bihdr,—By A. M. Broaniey, Esq., C. 8. 
I. Biha’r in Patna. 


Neneral Cunningham in speaking of and deseribing the kingdom of ~ 

‘ Magadha writes as follows:* “ As this country gvas the scene of Buddha's : 
early career, as a yeligious reformer, it possesses a greater number af holy ; 

i 





places connected with Buddhism than any other province of India. The & 
chief places are Buddha-Gaya, Kukkutapada, ‘Rajagriha, ‘Kusagirapura, Na- tise | 
landa, Indrasilaguha, and the Kapotaka monastery.” Of these seven places, 5 <) et 
no less than five are situated within the boundary of the sub-division Bihar, <4 
which forms a large sectiomof the Patna Zil'ah. 

The word Bihar has wn turn served to designate several artificial divi- 
sions of this part of India. The name originally belonged to the ancient 
city, which from its far-famed seat of Buddhistic learning Was distinguished 
. by the name * Bihar’ (Sanscrit, fayre]. The Muhammaddh conquerors of the 
_ city extended its name to the surrounding country, of which it became the 
” capital’; and at the time of Akbar it came to signify that important portion. 
of Eastern India comprised in the seven*sirkars of Munger, Champaran, 
Hajiptr, Séran, | Tirhut, Rohtas, and Bihar. This was Stbah Bihdar. Un- ¢ 
- der British rule, Stibah Bihar and Stibah Bengal were wnited under a joint ~~ 
C aeagag: while the Zil’ah, surrounding the capital and which bore ite: Fore 
oe was divided into Zil’ah Patna and Zil’ah Gayé, In 1864, the impore 
































ca span of Bihir and Rajgir were detached from the jurisdiction of 
th a cee E with the parganahs of Tilldrah, Pillich, and Biswak, = 
4 formed into a a rubsvh it “bearing the name of Bihar and within the 
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jurisdiction of Zil’ah Patna. Stibah Bihar, for more than a century, has 
ceased to exist except in name. Zil'ah Bihar has now disappeared from the 
map of India, and the name can now only as a matter of fact be properly 
applied to the ancient Muhammadan capital, founded by Bakhtyar Khilji, 
and the five surrounding parganahs of which it is still the chief town. 

The tract of country about which I shall have to speak, extends for | 
about thirty-five miles from north to south, and forty from east to west. 
With the @xception of the solitary mountain rock of Bihar, the country 
present? an almost unbroken plain, sloping gradual] y from the foot of the 
Rajagriha Hills (which form the southern boundary of the sub-division) down 
to the banks of the Ganges. The greater part of this tract of country is : 

. sincularly fertile, being watered by various streams which descend from 
the soulteen hills to join the Ganges below Patna. The Panchani River 
enters Bihar alfhost “inder the shade of the Indra-Sailapeak ‘at Girvak, 
and flows south-west till it reaches the ancient city. At this point several 
branches of it intersect the various ‘ mahallahs’ of the town, while the 
main course of the river still flows to the north, and enters the Ganges 
near Birh, the chief station of a Sub-Division bearing that name, which lies 
: between Bihar and the banks of “the sacred stream.” The Panchani was 
once an important river® Vast sandy wastes, on either*side of it, now only 
serve to indicate the extent of its original channel. In the summer months, 
the bed of the river is almost wholly dry. Not only has the current itself 
almost ceased to flow, but what remains of it, is almost entirely carried away 
into a large hollow, or “ pyne” (5k), four miles south of Bihar, in eonse-" 
quenee of a large sand bed having formed a few miles below the town. The 
silting-up of this sand-bank has altered the whole appearance of the citys In 
exploring its outskirts, the eye often lights on a spilicious bridge now spanning 
~ rice field or a piece of waste-land, and on ruined ghats, which pow only 
serve to band a scorching expanse of arid sand. ; 
i . ~The archwological and historical interest of this narrow tract of counts 
may be almost said to be unrivalled, It was in the midst of the rugged 
range of hills, which forms its southern boundary, that once flourished the 
mighty Kuségérapura, the metropolis of Magadha; outside its western 
AWalls, in the dark “ Valley of the Five Hills,” the Ranbhiim of to-day] was 
. fought a great battle mentioned in the Mahabharata, Here also Sakhya Muni— 
still, the “ Adorable Lord” of threg hundved millions of men—spent a great ~~ 
- portion of his life. Almost within a stone’s throw of the northern foot of the 
\ hills are still to be seen the stately remains of New Rajagriha—Rajagri- 
 \ “harapura—the capital of Ajata Satru, son of Bimbisdra, the sage agi 
Pe: > of Buddha. In the-plain itself lie the ruins of “ our holy mother N nda,” 
the gorgeous Queen of Buddhistie convents, and of the less important 
‘monasteries of ‘Tillarah, Titraw i r 
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north of these»places lies Bihar, once the academia, or vilvira, of the country 
south of the Ganges, and still later the metropolis of the Muhammadan 
lieutenants, who sometimes ruled this garden of India as the delegates of 
the emperor of Dihli, sometimes of the kings of Bengal. 

On the 15th March, 1871, I took charge of the Sub-Division of Bihar, 
and ever since *that time, have devoted such of my leisure as I could spare 
from my official duties, to the examination of the antiquities.of the country, 
be they Muhammedan, Hindu, or Buddhistic ; but in the following piares L 
speak only of the last; the others will, I trust, one day form the subject of 
separate papers. The ruins of the Nalanda monasteries have been described 
in a separate pamphlet, and I therefore barely allude to them here. 


II. Ancient Magadha. > 


» The name of the ancient kingdom of Magadha dates a# far back as the 
-time of the MahiBharata,. In the map of India, which illustrates Mr. 
Talboy Wheeler's History of these remote times, the territories of Magadha 
are shewn to the south of the river Ganges, bounded on one side by Mithila 
and on the other by Banga, or Bengal. In the pages of the great Sanskrit 
epic, an account is given of the wars of Bhima and Krishna with Jarasan- 
dha, king of Magadha ; but I merely allude to it here, because. 1 propose to 
write exclusively of a much more recent period in the history of India, I 
* shall, however, from time to time be compelled to make some allusion to the 
great Asura king, whose history is inseparably associated by the traditions 
‘of the people with the places about which I propose to write. 

Passing ovena number of centuries, we come to the time when Chi-Fah- 
Hiyan left his home at Tehang'’au in China, to “follow the footsteps’’ of 
the great sage of Magadha, whose teaching, nigh a thousand years before, 
had caused a new religion to spead itself with wonderful rapidity over the . 


greater part of the continent of Asia.* . 


 #® The travels of Chi-Fah-Hiyan were first translated into French by MM. Rema © 
. sat, Klaproth, and Landresse. An English version of this work was published by Mr, 
Laidlay, in Calentta, in 1848. In 1869, the Rev. 3. Beal published an original trans- 
lati: m the Chineso text. Great doubts are entertained as to the correctness of 
* port ns of the French work, and M, Jnlien points out that it cannot be safely used 
by persons unable to verify the translation by comparison with the original. Under 
these circumstances T make reference only to the edition of Mr. Beal, 
7 Throughout Fah-Hian’s work, distances are computed by ‘ lis’ and ‘ yojannas,’ ~ 
Mr. Beal allows four or five lis to the mile, General Canningham six, and thiw 
estimate is doubtless correct. As to the second measure, Mr. Beal allows seven 
‘miles to a yojan@ in the North-West Ale and only re in ees Gen.” 
con) Ganningham ta nniformly 7) or 8 miles as equal toa yojana, Froma 
sal salot the P, RRS given in Bihar, the very centre of the kingdom of Magadha, 
‘I do not see how more than five or six miles can, by any possibility, be allowed, & es 
Bihar to ‘Nélandé, one yojand, actual distance (bt or 6 miles; Patna to Bihar, 9 
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In the pages of the account which he wrote of his Indian travels, Magadha 
has a prominent place, no less than four chapters being occupied in the rela- 
tion of his wanderings in that kingdom.* Before retracing our steps to the 
time of Sikhya Muni himself, I must say something of another great travel- 
ler, who, two centuries later, passed over very nearly the same route as his 
predecessor. On the lst August, 629, A. D. Hwen Thsang left his home 

y «oat Liang-cheu, on a similar errand to that of Chi-Fah-Hiyan,+ and it is not 
till A. D, 644 that he again arrives in the frontiers of dis native land. Ac- 
cording to the computation of General Cunningham, he reached Magadha on 
February 10th, 637, and remained there till J anuary, A. D. 639. It also 
appears that he revisited it during the spring of A. D. 642. The Buddhist 
pugrim has bequeathed to postenty an account of his travels, and of the 
places and people he visited, the historical and archwological value of which 
it is impossible to overrate, It is much to be regretted, that no carefully 
annotated English translation has as yet been prepared of these invaluable 
records. In this instance the French have gone before us, and it is to M. 
Stanislaus Julien that the world is indebted for its knowledge of the history, 
geography, and antiquities of India during the 7th century of our era, ‘This 
eminent scholar has published two entirely distinct works on the subject, 
and for reasons which I shall presently state, I deem it best to give the 
title of them in full. 

' The first appeared in 1853. It is entitled “Historie de la vie de , 
Hiouen Thsang et de ses voyages dans I’Hinde depuis I’an 629 jusqu’en 645, 
par Hoei-li et Yen-Thsang, suivie de documents et d’éclaircissements géo- 

graphiques tirés de la relation originale de Hiouen Th8ang, traduite de 

Chinois par Stanislaus Julien.” The second was published at Paris five 

years later, and bears the title “Mémoires suf les contrées occidentales, 4 

traduit du Sanscrit en Chinois en I'an 648 par Hiouen Thsang, et du 

Chinois en Francais par M. Stanislaus Julien. Paris 1857.’"t : 

Yojanas, actual distance about 54 miles; Nélandd to Rajgir, one yojana, actiygl 

‘distance, 64 or 6 miles. For these reasons I consider a yojana as equivalent to a ‘lis 





rs 





tance of between 5 and 6 milea. = 
* Beal's ‘ Fah-Hiyan,’ pp. 102-119, * 
_ — Canningham’s ‘ Anciont Geography of India,’ p, 563. ta 
Tt The following will shew the discrepancies between both editions, as far as ~ 
Magadha is concerned— : 
S - _—“ Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang,’ 1853. 
> From To Distance Direction 
=) > =” Pitalfpntra, Tilagukya Ai £ W. 3 “ 
- ilagakya Bodhidrouma 100 L. ee 
me he as Nalanda 7 Ve in . 
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It would be impossible to overrate the vast importance of these records, 
and the travels of Fah-Hiyan and Hwen Thsang will form as it were the 
basis of my attempt to describe the Buddhistie remains of this part of the 
kingdom of Magadha. We can now go back to the time of the great found- 
er of the Buddhist faith, and see how deeply connected Magadha was with 
many of the most important episodes in his life. 

Buddhism arose in India about the beginning of the sixth century 
before Christ. Its founder was Sikhya Muni, son of Suddhodana, ruler of 
the country of Kapila, which appears to have been situated some distance 
to the north of Baniras. The tenets of his religion may be shortly 
summed up as follows.* I.—That man may become superior to the gods. 
II.—That Nirvanat is the supreme good. III[:—That religion consists in 
a right preparation of the heart (suppression of evil desire, practice of self- 


IT—* MAnoires sur les Contrées Occidentales,” 1857. 

From T'o Distance Direction 
Pataliputra Tilagakya. 100 L. S.. W. 
Tilagakya Gonamati Mt. 90 L, Ss. W. 
Guoamati convent Silabhadra convent on 

isolated hill. 20L S. W. 
Convent of Silabhadra Gaya. 40 L. 5. W. 
Gaya. Kukkutapada M. 100 L. E, 
Enkkutapdda M, Buddhavana M. 100 L. N. E. 
Buddhavana M. Yachtivana Forest, 30 L. BE. 
Yachtivana Forest Sources Thermalea, 10 L. 5.W. 
Yachtivana Forest A monntain, 7 L. 5 E, 





This mountain Another. 3 or 4 L. N. 
This one A third. 4ori L, N.E, 
This mountain ~ Koueagarapura (old Rajgir) 16 L. B, 
Rajgriha Nalanda, 30 L. N 
ea Kulika, 9L. 5.W. 
Kalapinaika. 20 L. S.E. 
Meri, Indra saila gouha, 30 L. E, 
Indra saila gouha Kapotika Sangharama, 150-61 L, N.E. 
Kapotika-Sangharama A monastery. 40 L, S.E. 
Ti ypenastory A village south of the 
* Ganges. 70 L. N.E. 


. It would be an almost endless task to attempt to point ont the discrepancies 
which exist between these two accounts, much more so to convey a satisfactory expla- 
nation of them, but I have stated thom in the onset to shew the extreme difficulty of — 
a satisfactory or positively correct identification of the places alluded to, and to de- 
monatrate how little we can trust the distances and directions which form the only 
data on which we can rely. 

* Beal, Introduction, p. 49. 

+ I, e., exemption from sorrow, aie ps unconsciousness of, and indifference to, 


external objects. 
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denial, active benevolence), IV.—That men of all eastes and women may 
enjoy the benefits of a religious life, . 

The religion, of which these are the principles, spread from the moun- 
tain solitudes of the Rajgir Hills to the remotest parts of Eastern Asia, 
and is at the present day professed by no less than three hundred millions 
of human beings. I have not the slightest intention to dwell even for a 
moment on the details of the Buddhist creed, which have been so eloquently 
sand clearly explained and illustrated by Messrs. Beal, Alabaster, and Bishop . 
‘Bigandet, and shall only allude to them again when I come to speak of the 
causes of the ultimate decay and overthrow of the Buddhist faith in Hindé- 
stan. + @ 

All writers who have attempted to gather together the half historical, 
half mythical, facts connected with the life of the great sage of Magadha, 
have agreed in naming Rajgir and Nalanda as the scene of many of the epi- 
sodes of his history. : 

It appears that at the very commencement of his religious career, he 
was attracted by the wild mountain solitudes which surrounded the Maga- 
dha capital. Alabaster, in his translation of the Siamese Life of Buddha,* gives 
the following poctical account of his arrival at Rajagriha. ‘ He entered the 
city, and visited each house he came to, that he might receive alms. As- t 
tounded at his beauty, the people crowded round him, wondering who it might 

“be. Some said, “ Surely it is the moon flowing from the Ravanaso Asura Rahu, 
how else can we account for his radiant glory ?’’ Others made other guesses,and 
they could come to no conclusion. So they went and told the king Bimbisara, 
king of Réajagriha, that there was a being in the city whose beauty made 
them doubt whether he were not an angel. Then the king, looking from a 
window of the palace, saw him, and, filled with astonishment, gave orders to " 
ascertain who he might be, saying, “ Follow him! If he is not a human 
being, when he leaves the city, he will disappear ; if he is an angel, he will. fly 
ie through the air; if.a snake king, he will sink into the earth; but if a man, 
he will remain and eat his food.” 
a, The grand being that was approaching the Buddhaship, calmly con-_ 
tinned his work, regarding but the small space of earth close arour him ; 
and having collected sufficient food, he left the city by the same gate e had 
ss § He passed on to the Banthawa Hills, and sitting down on the summit 
of a lofty rock, he looked at the food collected in his pan. asia 2PM 
- *He—who had ever been accustomed to the most dainty meats, the mosh 
-yefined delicacies—looked at the mixed mess in his pot and loathed it; he = 
scarcely swallow it, Yet even this caused no wish to rotum to his city 
ice, Te eT ‘ te 7). a : 
1S ‘s = = A a. ae ies * 195. » eit A : i a hy 3 “ey <3. 
| : > eo ee Sako ge a ad al ee ee 
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* He reflected on the foulness of his own body, and ate without further 
aversion. He finished his meal, rinsed his mouth, washed his pan, and re- 
placed it in his wallet, and seated himself in a position of contemplation on 
the rocky clift. | 

‘Then the officers who had been set to watch him, returned and told king 
Bimbisira that he was certainly a man; and the king desiring to converse 
with him, called for his royal palankeen, and attended by a great train of 
noblemen and soldiers, went forth to seek him at the Banthawa Hhlls. * 

‘Sitting on a rocky slab, the king gazed with delight atthe grand being, 
and observed the grace of his manners and thus addressed him : 

“ Man of beauty, whence comest thou ?” 

* Most excellent lord, I come from the country of Sakya,’ 
“ From what Sakya country ?” 

* From the royal city, Kapila,’ 
‘The king continued to question him as to his caste, family, and name, 
and was informed in answer, that he was of the royal race (caste) of th 
Sikyas, the son of king Suddhodana and named Siddhartha. / 

‘Now king Bimbisdra and the prince Siddhartha were on most friendly 
terms. Though they had never met, and did not know each other by sight, 
they were in the constant habit of exchanging presents as tokens of good 
will, and when the grand being announced his name, the king was assured, 
beyond all doubt, by his admirable manners and language, that it was none 
other than his friend. 

‘He reflected that perhaps the prince had fled from his country on ac- 
count of some family quarrel, and under that impression, he invited him to 
share his power—to rule over half the great country of Magadha. Then. 
the grand being told him the reasons, the object for which he had resigned 
the empire of the world. He told him of the four sights which had in- 
fluenced his thoughts, and of his determination to achieve the omniscient 
Buddhahood. And the king having obtained from him a promise that after 
the attainment of omniscience, he would first teach in Rajagriha, did homage, 
and returned to his city.’ | 
" In Dr. Bigandet’s Life of the Burmese Buddha, we find a great deal 

more ‘allusion made to Rajgir than in Mr. Alabaster’s translation from the 
Siamese.” He tells us that Buddha set out for Rajgir [Radzagio], and halte 
ed in a grove of palm trees a short distance from the city, where he was met 
by Bimbisara | Pimpattara} at the head of 120,000 warriors, to whom he 
delivered a religious discourse. Next day he made a triumphal entry into 
Rajgir. “Then Pimpattara, king of Magaritz [Magadha\, thought within 
himself of the thing which could prove acceptable to Phra, in order, 
to offer it to him. He said within himself: my garden, which is situated 
en aaa’ * P, 101, ete. 
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near the city, would doubtless be a very fit place for Buddha and his 
followers to live in, as it les not far from the city ;it would bea place of 
easy resort to all those who would feel inclined to visit Buddha and pay 
him their respect; it is moreover far enough, that the noise and cries 
of the people could not be heard therein; the place is peculiarly fitted for 
retreat and contemplation; it will assuredly»prove agreeable to Buddha. 
Whereupon he rose up, and holding in his hand a golden shell, like a cup, he 
made to Phra a solemn offering of that garden, which was called Weluwana, 
Gaudama remained silent in token of his acceptance of the gift. He preach- 
ed the law and left the palace. At that time he called his disciples and 
said to them, “ Beloved Rahans, I give you permission to receive offerings.” 

He next proceeds to recount the conversion from schism of Sariputra 
(Thariputra] and Mogulan [Mankalan], who subsequently became the chief 
disciples of Buddha, After this event, Buddha continues to preach, teach at 
the Kalandavanonvana Vihara,® but at last yields to the frequent messages 
of his royal father and returns to Kapila.t The next chapter, however, is 
devoted to legends connected with his three years’ stay at Rajagriha,z e., 
the dedication of the Dzetawoon [?] monastery, the miraculous cure of 
Djvika, and the avarice of Mogalan. In the succeeding chapter we learn 
that Buddha spent the 11th season of his religious life at Nalanda, and 17th 
and 20th again at Rajagriha. After this Siriputra set out for his native 
place Nalanda, to enter into that state of unconsciousness—the much-longed 
for Nirvana—which formed the consummation of religious life. I quote 
Bigandet's translation of this part of the biography, as a specimen of Bud- 
dhist writing, and as peculiarly interesting on account of its close connection 


with the ruins of the great Nalanda monastery. 
== Jt was little before dark when the great Rahan arrived at the en- 


trance of the Nalaka village. He went to rest at the foot of a banian tree 
close to that spot. At that time there came a young man, his nephew, 
named Ooparewata, who perceiving Thariputra bowed down before him and 
stood in that place. ‘The great Rahan said to him : “ Is your grandmother ab 
home ?” Having been answered in the aflirmative, he continued addressing 
him: “ Go now to her and tell her to prepare for me the room wherein I was 


born, and a place for these five hundred Rahans that accompany me. I will 
stay for a while in the village, and will go to her house, but this evening. 


The lad went in all haste to his grandmother's house and said to her: « My 
uncle is come, and is staying at the entrance of the village.” “ Is he alone,” 


® Beal, p. 117, note. Although he states the monastry to be called in Singalese 
(as in Burmese) Weluwana, he supposes it to have been the gift of a rich landow- 


ner, Kalanda. The Burmese text, however, states distinctly that it was the religious 





gift of Buddha. 
+ Bigandet, p. 120. ; 
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inquired the grandmother, “or has he with him a numerous retinue? For 
what purpose is he coming here?” The young man related to her all the 
particulars ofthis interview with his uncle. Nupathari, the mother of Tha- 
‘viputra, thought within her self: perhaps my son who has been a Rahan 
from his youth, desires in his old age to leave his profession. She, however, 
gave orders’ to have the desired room cleaned, and a place prepared for all 
his attendants. 

‘In the evening the great disciple went to his mother’s house with all 
his followers. He ascended to the room prepared for him and rested there- 
in. He bade all the Rahans to withdraw and leave him alone. They had 

“scarcely departed when a most violent disease seized Thiriputra, which 
caused an abundant vomiting of blood, so great indeed, that the vessel 
wherein it flowed could not hold it. His mother, at the sight of such an. 
awful distemper, did not dare to approach, but with a broken heart retired 
into her own room, feaning against the door. At that time four great Nats, 
a Thagid, their chief, and four Brihmas came to see him, and to minister unto 
him, during his painful illness, but he bade them retire. His mother 
seeing the coming in and going out of so many distinguished visitors, and 
the respect they paid to her son, drew near to the door of his room and 
calling the faithful Tsanda, inquired from him wherefore so many distin- 
guished individuals had come. Tsanda explained to her that the great Nits, 
the chief of Thagias, had come to visit and assist her son, and enjoy the 
presence of the great Rahan. ~ 
~ Meanwhile he informed the patient that his mother wished to see him. 
Thiriputra replied that the moment was not a proper one, and asked from 
his mother the motive of her untimely visit. “ Beloved son,” said she, “ I am 
come here to contemplate your ever dear countenance. But who are they, 
those that have just come to see your” Thariputra explained to her how 
he had been visited by Nats, Thagias, and Brahmas. His mother inquiring 

* from him if he were greater than any one of these, he hesitatingly replied 
that he was more excellent than any of them. His mother thought within 
herself; if my son be so exalted, how much more must Buddha be. Her 
heart was then overflowed with the purest joy. 

‘'Thariputra rightly understood that the moment had come to preach 
the law to his mother. He said to her: “ Woman, at the time my great 
teacher was born, when he obtained the supreme intelligence and preached the 
most excellent law, a great earthquake was felt throughout ten thousand 
worlds. No one has ever equalled him in the practice of virtue, in under- 
standing, wisdom, and in the knowledge of, and the affection for, the trans- 
cendent excellencies of the state of a rahat.”’ He then went on explaining to 
her the law and many particulars relating to the person of Buddha, “ Bé- 

ed son,” said his mother, delighted with all that she heard, “ why have you 
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heen so late in acquainting me with such a perfect law? At the conclusion 
of the instruction, she attained the state of Thantapam. Thariputra replied ; 
“ Now, woman, I have repaid you for all the labours you have bestowed on me 
in bearing, nursing, and educating me ; depart from me and leave me alone.” 

* Thariputra inquired from the devoted Tsanda whether the moment had 
come. Having been informed that is was daylight, he requested to be set 
up. By his order all the Rahans were called to his presence, and he said to 
them, “ During the last forty-four years you have ever been with me; should 
I have offended any one during all that time I beg to be pardoned.” The 
Rahans answered him :—* Great teacher, we have lived with you during the 
last forty years, and have been your inseparable attendants, followmg you 
everywhere, as the shadow follows the body. We have never experienced 

the least dissatisfaction from your part, but we have to request your for- 
bearance and pardon for ourselves.” : 

-*It was on the evening of the full moon Satsaongnfon (November) that 
Thariputra went to his mother’s place, and laid in the room wherein he had 
been born. During the night he was attacked with the most distressing 
distemper. In the morning at daylight, he was habited with his tsiwaran 
and made to lie on his right side. He entered into a sort of ecstacy, passed 
successively from the first state of Dzin to the second, third, and fourth, and 
thence dived into the bottomless state of Niban, which is the complete 
exemption from the influence of passion and matter.’ 

After the death of Buddha, his relics were brought to Rajgir and buried 
there by the reigning prince, The following account of their reception ah 
the capital of Magadha is given in Bishop Bigandet’s translation of the Bur- 
mese life of Buddha.* ‘ King Adzatathat ordered a beautiful and well levelled 
road, eight oothabas broad, to be made from the city of Kuthinaran to that 
of Radzagio. The distance is twenty-five youdzanas. He wished to adorn 
it, in all its length, in the same manner as the Malla princes had done for 
the road leading from the place that had been decorated with all sorts of 
ornaments, to that where the relics had been deposited. At fixed and pro- 
per distances, houses were built for resting and spending the night. The 
king attended by a countless crowd of people, went to take the relics and 
carry them into his country. During the journey, singing, dancing, and 
playing of musical instruments went on uninterrupted. Offerings of perfumes 


«: and flowers were incessantly made by the people. At certain intervals, they 
-. stopped during seven days, when fresh honors were paid to the relics, in the 
i midst of the greatest rejoicings. In this manner, seven months, and seven 


days were employed in going over the distance between the two countries. 
At Radzagio, the relics were deposited in a place prepared for that purpose, 
and a dzedi was erected on them, The seven other kings built also dzedis 
eS he einen | 
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over the relics they had obtained. Daima built one, too, over the golden 
vessel, and the Mauria kings erected likewise one religious monument over 
the coals, Thus there were at that time ten dzedis. 

‘When this was all over, the great Kathaba fearing yet for the safety 
of the precious relics, went to king Adzatathat and said to him that precau- 
tions were to be taken for seturing the preservation of the relics. The king 
asked him by what means all the relies could be had from those who had 
obtained them, Kathaba replied that he would know how to manage such 
a delicate affair. He went to the seven kings who gave to him all the prin- 
cipal relics, keeping by themselves only what was strictly necessary to be 
deemed an object of worship and goodwill towards Buddha’s person. One 
exception was made in favour of the relics deposited in the village of Rama, 
because they were, in future times, to be carried to Ceylon and placed in the 
great Wira or Pagoda, All the relies having been brought to Radzagio, 
Kathaba took with him the relics and went out of the city. He directed 
his steps in a south-east direction, loaded with this precious burthen, which 
he carried all the way. Having reached a certain spot, he made the follow- 
ing prayer: ‘* May all the rocks and stones of this place disappear, and there, 
be in place thereof a fine sandy desert or soil; may water never issue from 
this spot.” Adzatathat ordered the soil to be dug very deep ; with the earth, 
bricks were made and eight dzedis were built. The depth of the hole was 
eighty cubits. Its bottom was lined with iron bars. To that bottom was 
lowered a monastery made of bars, similar in shape and proportion to the 
great Wira of Ceylon. Six gold boxes containing the precious relics were 
placed in this monastery. Each box was enclosed in one of silver, the latter 
in one adorned with precious stones, and so on, until eight boxes were placed 
in the other. There also were arranged 550 statues, representing Buddha 
in 550 preceding existences, deseribed in the sacred writings, the statues of 
the 80 great disciples, with those of Thudandana and Maia. There also 
were arranged 500 lamps of eold and 500 lamps of silver, filled with the 
most fragrant oil, with wicks made of the richest cloth. The great Katha- 
ba taking a leaf of gold, wrote upon it the following words :—** In after times, 
a young man named Pradatha shall ascend the throne, and become a great 
and renowned monareh under the name of Athanka. Through him, the 
relics shall be spread all over the island of Dzapondeba.” King Adzatathat 
made new offerings of flowers and perfumes. All the doors of the monastery 
were shut and fastened with an iron bolt, Near the last door, he placed a 
large ruby upon which the following words were written :— Let the poor 
king who shall find this ruby, present it to the relies.’ A 'Thagia ordered a 
Nat to watch over the precious deposit. The Nat disposed around it 
figures the most hideous and terrifying, armed with swords, The whole was 
encompassed by six walls made of stones and bricks; a lange slab of stone, 

~ covere the upper part and upon it he built a small dzedi.’ 
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. At the time of Buddha's death Ajatasatru, the son of Bimbisira, was 
reigning in Rajgir. According to Hwen Thsang he had transferred his 
capital from the old city in the valley of the five hills, which, as the Bur- 
mese writer expresses it, “ surrounded it like a cow-pen, to a new town in the 
open plain just outside the ravine which led to the metropolis of his fore- 
fathers.” The translator of the Life of Hwen Thsang® gives the following 
account of the circumstance which led to the change alluded to, 

* Dans lorigine, lorsque le roi Pin-pi-so-lo (Bimbiséré) résidait dans la 
ville Chaug-maokong-tch'ing (Kougigirapoura), la population était fort 
nombreuse, et les habitations, press¢es les unes contre les autres, eurent 
souvent 4 souffrir des ravages du feu. Le roi rendit alors un décret qui mena- 
gait ceux qui faute d’attention et de vigilance, laisseraient prendre le feu 
dans leur maison, de les transférer dans la Forét froide (Cétavana), Dans 
ce royaume on appelle ainsi un lieu abhorré ot l'on jette les cadavres Cmaca- 
nam, (un cimetiere). Mais peu de temps aprés, le feu prit’dans le palais. Le roi 
dit alors: “ Je suis le maitre des hommes ; si je viole moi-méme mes propres 
décrets, je n’aurai plus le droit de réprimer les écarts des mes sujets.” 

‘Le roi ordonna alors au prince royal de rester & sa place, et alla 
ctieurer dans la Forét froide (¢’est-i-dire dans le cimetiére), Pendant 
ce temps-la, le roi de Fei-che-li (Vaicali), ayant appris que Pin-pi-so-lo 
(Bimbisara) habitait en dehors de la ville, dans une plaine déserte, voulut 
lever des troupes, pour s'‘emparer de lui par surprise. 

‘ Les officiers placés au loin en observation en ayant été informés firent 
un rapport au roi, qui construisit alors une ville fortifi¢e, Comme le roi 
avait commencé a habiter dans cet endroit, on l’appela pour cette raison Wang- 
che-teh’ing (Radjagriha-poura) ; e’¢tait précisément la ville nouvelle. Dans 
la suite le roi Che (Adjitagatrou) lui ayant succédé, y établit sa cour. Elle 
continua 4 servir de résidence royale, jusqua l’époque ot le roi Agoka, ayant 
transféré sa cour 4 Pet’oli (Patali-poutra), donna cette ville, on ne voit point 


‘@hommes de diverses croyances ; il n’y a plus que des Braihmanes, qui for- 


ment un millier de familles.’ —— 

After the death of the great founder of the Buddhistic faith, Kasyapa, 
on whose shoulder the mantle of the primacy seems to have descended, con- 
yened the first great council of monks who had attained the Rahatship, or 
highest degree of sanctity, in a hall facing the Sattapani cave, which appears 
to have been situated in the northern shade of Mount Baibhar, Under 


the direction of the president, the whole canon of Sikhya Muni’s teachings 
‘was recited, To the convening of this council Ajatasatru lent his aid, 


Fe is said to have gained the throne by staining his hands in his father's 
Dlood some years before the Nirvana of Buddha, and to have subsequently 
extended his dominions to Kapila, Kosali, and Wesali. Any detailed ac- 
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count of the proceedings of Maha Kasyapa, and his sacred éonclave, is 
quite beyond my province, but I may incidentally mention that both Fah 
Hiyan and Hwen Thsang say something on the subject. 

New Rajgir seems to have enjoyed a brief existence as the capital of Maga- 
dha; for a century later, Asoka appears to have transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Patali, a town clearly identical with the Palibothra of the Greeks 
and the modern Patna of the Hindds and 'Azimab4d of the Muhammadans. 

I have not endeavoured in the foregoing pages to write a connected 
history of Buddha's life in Rajgir, or to give a complete account of the 
rulers of that city ; but my object has been simply to show the intimate con- 
nection of the Maghada of those days, and the Bihar of the present, with 
the earliest days of the Buddhistic faith, This connection once established 
and shewn, the extreme interest and importance of the Buddhist remains of 
this part of the country becomes apparent. ‘They are important to the his- 
torian as throwing Ifght on annals of a remote period, and still more impor- 
tant to the archeologist as illustrating the manners and customs, the costume 
and ceremonies of another age, and as throwing light on the details of a reli- 
gion which has passed to other climes. Whatever historical incidents re- 
main untouched, I shall speak of when I come to write of the places with 
which they are connected, of Tillarah and Bihar, of Ghosrawan, Titrawan, 
and the Indra-Saila Hill. 


III. Buddhist Remains. 


The relics of Buddhism still existing in Bihar may be divided into five 
groups:—(1) Ruins of Temples. (2) Those of Monasteries, or Viharas, 
(3) Votive Stapas. (4) Figures and sculptures. (5) Inscriptions. 

First.—The temples seem to have varied in size and splendour at different 
epochs in the history of the religion to which they belong, Amongst the 
earlier temples are those of Rajgir, Daptha, and the Indra-Saila peak, and 
amongst the more modern, those of Bargion. The most ancient of the 
temples are remarkable for the extreme simplicity of their construction. 
They usually consisted of an outer court, varying in size from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet, the walls of which were composed of enormous bricks of rare 
solidity. The roof of the building was generally nine or ten feet high, some- 
times more, sometintes less, and consisted of slabs of granite or other stone, 
placed close to each other, and supported by pillars of the same material. The 
eapitals of the pillars were generally separate from the shaft, and of such size 
and form as to render the weight of the roof less difficult to sustain. Their 
shape was generally either cruciform or oblong. This court generally led to an 
inner chamber or shrine, smaller and less lofty than the vestibule, but of simi- 

| lar shape and construction. In the centre of this is generally to be found 
et ue fence ot Buddha, Carvings were often arranged round the walls of * 
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the outer appartment, but apparently merely for the purpose of ornament. 
The roof was generally covered with brick and probably surmounted by a low 
cupola or turret of the same material. The lintels, &c., of the doorway were 
generally composed of basalt slabs, rudely carved with a bold geometrical 
pattern, having one or more figures of Buddha in the centre. The brick 
work appears uniformly to have been plain, but remarkably uniform, 
the outside edges being reduced to a level by the chisel. As an illus- 
tration of the older type of Buddhist temple I may mention the large . 
one discovered by me in the side of the Baibhar hill at Rajgr, A 
great number of the pillars are literally imbedded in the brickwork of 
the wall, This feature is also observable in the excavated building at 
the Nirmal-kund, and the series of temples at Dapthi. The more modern 
temples present a striking contrast to the more ancient ones. The walls 
of these buildings were adorned with the most exquisitely moulded brick 
work ; the fagade was lavishly ornamented with pillaretl vestibules, and the 
richest sculptures whick art could produce; the roof was crowned with a 
majestic spire or cupola abounding in profuse decoration in brick, plaster, 
and basalt; and the doors and windows were surrounded with bands of 


Tace-like carving. The excavated temple at Bargion affords a striking exam- ° 
“ple of the religious architecture of the Buddhists from 450 A. D, to 900 


A. D. I extract a description of it from the pamphlet I have already written 
on the subject. 

‘ Raised a few feet above the plain was an evenly paved court, as near as 
possible one hundred feet square, This court was surrounded by halls and 
buildings of every description on all sides except the eastern, and these 
doubtless served as the dwelling-places, refectory, &c., of the recluses of the 
convent. In the centre of the court rose an enormous temple, eighty feet 
long at the base on each side, and consisting of a series of several stories 
tapermg to a point, each about fourteen feet above the other, The main 

fabrie was composed of enormous bricks, each about one foot three inches in 
length, three inches thick, and ten inches wide, placed so close together that 

the cement which joined them is barely visible. ‘The first two stories of the 
building were uncovered, and are now almost as perfect as when Hwen 
Thsang saw them fourteen hundred years ago. In order to preserve every 

detail in describing this remarkable building, we will’take it side by side. 

The great entrance was towards the east (a custom still observed in the 
construction of the Buddhist temples of Tibbat), and was faced by a terrace 
of stone fifty feet in length and composed of two rows of sandstone slabs, 
the first decorated by a simple triangle in the centre, the second carved with 
a very beautiful geometrical pattern, These stones vary in length from 
seven to three feet, and are as near as possible a foot square. In the centre 
ef this terrace, which is about six fect in front of the main building, is a 
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flight of three steps exactly ten feet in length. The first court was of very 
considerable proportions, fifty feet by twenty-six, and was covered by a stone 
roof supported by a series of twelve large pillars. These columns rested first 
on a rough pedestal of unhewn stone which disappeared beneath the floor, 
and then on a cruciform base, also separate from the pillar itself, but joined 
to it by a stone plug six inches long, one end of which pierced the former, 
while the other was imbedded in the centre of the latter, Two of these 
~~ pillars were recovered by me intact, and are of the most elaborate workman 
ship. The cruciform base measures three feet each Way, and the four arms 
are uniformly carved with a curious pattern. The shaft itself is seven feet 
eight inches high, of which one foot nine inches are taken up in the capital. 
The upper half of this consists of a simple square, and the latter of an oval 
| band of a rich lace-like pattern, The rest of the pillar, down to one foot 
4 ten inchés of the lower end, where it again has a third base of oblong shape, 

is oval, having a cirettmference of three feet eight inches, and ornamented at 
‘ regular distances by two bands of carving about twelve inches wide. Each 

band consists of two parts, the first exhibiting a row of flowers strongly 

resembling heraldic roses, and the second a series of gargoyle-like faces* 

which form a peculiar feature in Buddhist ornamentation, and which is 
¥ employed and re-produced at every possible opportunity. On each side of * 
this covered terrace, but several feet behind it, is an elaborate brick mould- 
ing, fourteen feet long and six and a half feet high, surmounted by a narrow 
terrace of the same material, approached on either side by three steps from 
the pillared court. This moulding has sixteen turns, and ‘is of the most 
graceful appearance. On each side of the entrance court, and above the nar- 
row terrace, the main wall is still standing ten feet high. On the west side 
of the court was the great entrance door, which was uncovered by me perfect, 
: but was thrown down in my absence by the workmen, who imagined I wish- 
ed to remove the whole edifice to Bihar. This doorway was of extraordi- 
nary beauty, and measured twenty feet across and more than twelve feet 
high. It was composed of a series of eighteen slabs, nine on each side, gra- 
dually lessening in height towards the centre, where they terminated in a 
narrow portal, hardly three feet wide, and surmounted by a heavy slab de- 
corated with elaborate carving. The whole of this enormous mass of seulp- 
ture rested on three great stones, two and a half feet square and twenty-two 
feet in length. Each slab was joined to the next one by a strong iron 
clamp, and the upper portion of each was jomed to the lower in the same 
manner. The first two stones on either side were devoid of all ornament 
and were placed nearly a foot behind the other slabs. The next pillar of the 
series (or rather what remained of it intact) was cight feet in height, twelve 
inches broad, and of enormous thickness. he first slab was of light brown 

* Seo plate, Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, February, 1872, p. 32. 
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colour and of « soft and pliable nature, whereas this one resembled the hard- 
est granite and presented @ curious variety of appearance and colour, The 
base of it is plain, and above it is a grotesque kneeling figure with a long 
beard and hands uplifted, supporting a canopy, above which rises a long line 
of geometrical pattern. The third slab is of black basalt and is scarce four 
inches wide. It is taken up entirely by the representation of two enormous 
snakes, one twining round the other. The next stone is of the same 
material, and is of unusually elaborate workmanship. A winding stem of ’ 
flowery pattern work covers its face, and from each side of it springs a lotus- 
like flower, which alternately forms the resting place of a mystie bird or 
elephant rampant. The fifth slab* is plain. .The sixth pillar is ornamented 
at the base with a female figure eight inches high, from whose hands spring 
a winding branch of foliage and flowers which stretches to the top of the 
lintel, The seventh slab is a repetition of the third, and the eighth’ is of the \ 
same stone as the second, containing three large fenfale figures, one above 
the other, each about one and a half feet high, and in the hands of each is . 
seen a musical instrument similar in shape and size to the modern ‘ sitér,’ | 
The ninth stone has a simple beading, and is surmounted by a heavy slab 
eovered with carving. The two last slabs of the series, together with the 

- one which covers them, form the doorway which leads to the inner part of the ' 
temple. The magnificent gate led to the second hall, twelve feet wide and 
eighteen feet long ; and on each side of this chamber were smaller octagonal 

: rooms, from the western end of which a staircase lead to the terraces above. ; 
These were approached by narrow doors right and left of the great gate- 

way. These rooms were evidently of great height, and were decorated by 

elaborately carved pannels of sandstone let into the brick-work. I have 
* added a series of these to my own collection. One of these consists of a 

slab of Mirzipur stone covered with the most elaborate design, the chief 

feattire of which is two figures with arms and legs entwined. ‘The colour of 

the stone is peculiarly beautiful, Another is of black basalt, and represents 

a large elephant, richly caparisoned, with a lotus flower in its mouth. Be- 

yond this, one enters by another door an inner chamber twenty-two feet 

square, the walls of which are in their ruined state still fourteen feet high. 

This was doubtless the sanctum sanctorwm of the building, and I discovered 4 

at its western end a headless Buddha four feet high, placed on a handsome * 

‘singhdésan, or throne, of black basalt, and was divided into five compart- 
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: ments ; the first on each side containing single figures, the next lions-couchant, 
____ and the one in the centre two devotees in the act of making an offering. x 


‘The wall is eighteen feet thick on either side.’ | 
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The higher stories and roofs have toppled over on the northern side, and 
from an examination of their remains, it is clear that the building consisted 
of at least five stories, surmounted by a spire or minaret, (not by a cupola,) 
at least two hundred feet high in all, 

The excavation of the western side is the most perfect of all. ‘The up- 
per story is about sixty-three feet long, and is exactly twelve feet above the 
lower one, which is eleven feet wide. The wall of the high terrace is quite 
plain, decorated merely by a simple moulding about three feet from the base. 
The stories consist of solid brick, and notyet chambers as I first imagined. 
This I ascertained by making a perforation six feet deep in its centre. Not 
quite in the centre of the building is an irregular protuberance, twenty-two 
feet wide and twenty-seven feet long. I at first imagined it to be a portico, 
but on closér examination, I think it must have been a mere support, built 
up to sustain the w eight of the upper stories when they showed symptoms 
of decay ; for on removing the great portion of it (December 5th and 6th) 
the pilasters, mouldings, and statues which decorate the wall of the lower 
terrace were found entire behind it. In fact this protuberance seems so 
singularly out of place, that I should have imagined it to have been a por- 
tion of the ruins of the upper stories, had not the existence of regular walls 
precluded the possibility of such being the case. The ornamentation of each 
of these sides consisted of a series of mouldings and niches filled with stuceo 
figures of Buddha in various positions. After the removal of the protuber- 
ance above mentioned, the west side presented the following appearance. At 
the base a moulding of brick-work, five feet three inches high, having thir- 
teen distinct turns. The moulding runs along the whole facade.” After the 
first six feet, it recedes a foot and continues in the same line for eighteen 
feet, when it again advances a foot, and continues in that line for eght feet, 
when it again recedes to the former lme, and so on, Above the moulding is 
a series of niches two feet ten inches wide and three feet three inches high. 
These niches are separated by pilasters about four feet six inches high. 
These pilasters have plain square bases, and a three-sided shaft, each shaft 
being somewhat semicircular in form, above this is a square moulded capital. 
Above the niches are projecting bosses of brick, lotus-shaped, protruding 
from the wall, and above these another moulding similar to that below. The 
niches are surmounted by arches of over-lapping brick, and each contained 
a figure in plaster. The original bricks are moulded with exquisite exact- 
ness, and present great variety of patterns ; ; some of the pilaster bases, for 
instance, containing figures, &c., in different portions fitted together. ‘The 
temple has evidently twice at least been covered by a coating of plaster 
moulded into different forms, but as a rule greatly inferior to the workman- 
ship of the brick undernéath. The southern side is precisely similar to the 
western. On the top of the terrace, which doubtless ran round the threa 
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sides of the temple, was a verandah, and the sockate of the beams are still 
visible in the upper wall. The southern side still stands more than thirty 
feet hich. 
In order to get a more complete idea of the lofty cupola which doubt- 
less once surmounted the temple of Baladditya, I have since cleared away a 
great part of the rubbish in the northern side of the temple, and have “been 
thus enabled to design a restored elevation of the whole building. I have 
also procured an illustration of the great doorway, which is of the greatest - 
archeological and architectural integest. 
Although there was little variety in the Buddhist architect's design, 
it was peculiarly graceful and calculated to produce a pleasing and 
majestic effect. The gargoyle face, the almost endless repetition of the 
figure of Buddha, the quaint niches and the long lines of ‘lotus leaves, 
formed a fout ensemble which Hindi art has never surpassed. Of the a 
minor seulptures which decorated this and similar religious edifices, a full 
description will be given when I come to speak of the different localities in 
which they were found. 
The pillars which formed one of the chief features, both in the build- 
ings and in the monasteries, beeame more and more elaborate as know- 
ledge and art increased. ' 
Secondly—The monasteries appear to have been quadrangles of brick 
buildings (similarly ornamented to the temples), and generally having a pago- 
dain the centre. According to Hwen Thsang's account, they must have been 
very ificent. Little idea cam be gained of the form, &c., by an inspection 
of the ruins ; for the wood carvings and tiles have of course disappeared under 
the ravages of time. The monasteries were almost invariably situated in pic- 
turesijue positions on the banks of ponds of the clearest water, and surround- 
ed by groves of mangoe, bar, and pipal trees. They appear to have been ’ 
generally built a short distance from the villages to which they belonged. 
Any further description is unnecessary, as I shall dwell very fully on all 
- -—- wnonasteries of Bihar, when I come to speak of them separately. 
.  Lhirdly.— Votive Stipas. The subject of these most interesting monu- | 
ments of the Buddhist faith has been clearly and briefly summarised by Herrn Ms 
Schlagintweit.* He writes—“ The ancient stipas were originally meant 3 
ee as receptacles for relics of either the Buddhas or the Bodhisattvas, and the 
kings who encouraged the propagation of the Buddhist faith. But already 
is in| the early periods of Buddhism stupas were constructed ex volo as sym- 
“eS aaien substitutes for a tomb with a sacred relic, either for marking the spot 
Se _Seeaage oer a eda — hed: igre - 
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of devotion and reverence paid to the Buddhas, and was recommended al- 
ready in the ancient legends as a most meritorious work.” 

Few places in India are richer than Bihar in Buddhistie stapas and 
chaityas ; and I have ventured to classif'y them as follows :— 
~ 1.—Sttipas actually containing relics of Buddha or his disciples, 

*11.—Stiipas containing no relics, but built to mark the occurrence of 
some event memorable in the history of the faith. 

I1t.—Stiipas and Chaityas purely votive, most of them serving as the 
repository of images. » 

1V.—Chaityas, or miniature stipas, not built, but carved in one or more 
blocks of stone, and generally covered with ornamentions and figures of 
Buddha. 

On the back of a figure of Buddha in the Titréwan ruins, I found a well- 
executed drawing of a stupa which I append as an illustration. The form 
of the stiipa varied Httle, whatever class it belonged to. They seem to have 
been generally surmounted by a series of umbrellas. The large tope at 
Nalanda, and the tumuli to the west of the walls of Rajagriha belong un- 
doubtedly to the first class ; but their extreme antiquity (not less than 2200 
years) makes it doubtful if any thing could be found there, to say nothing 
of the frequent removals and abstractions of the relics we read of. I have 
sunk a shaft in the second tumulus at Rajgir; but without success, the labour- 
ers cutting through a solid deposit of bricks to a depth of fifteen feet. The 
topes on the summits of the hills, on the contrary, are of the second class, 
and in all probability sérved to mark someeof the most sacred _ episodes in 
the history of Sakhya Muni; e. 7., his sitting on the Banthawan Hills with the 
bhikshu’s bowl, ete., ete. The small topes discovered by me in the staircase 
or causeway leading to the Deoghat Hill, I imagine, served chiefly for the 
deposit of images of Tathagata. It will be seen that on opening one of them, 
T found three perfect figures, of equal size, differing only in position, im- 
bedded in the ruins. The small chaityas vary in size, and were doubtless 
made to suit the purses of those whose means did not permit them to raise 
a lofty” mass of brickwork “ for the advancement of the highest knowledge 
amongst mankind.” Some of them are circular, some octagonal, some 
twelve-sided, some oval; but nearly all of them are richly ornamented and 
bear several figures of Buddha. A very fine circular chaitya found by me at 
Kurkihir, the Kukkutapada of Hwen Thsang, contains more than forty 
figures of Buddha, all carved with wonderful sharpness and delicacy. The 
| chaityas which were composed of a number of pieces linked together, must 
se as have contained as many as 500. These chaityas were originally surmounted 
ie were formed very frequently of separate pieces of stone, 

often possibly of metal, fitted into the top of the carving. ‘The Buddhist 
, # of these chaityas, and I have, in some 
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instances, counted as many as sixteen or twenty umbrellas, arranged ont 
above the other. ‘The chaityas vary in leight from four inches to two feet. 
T have about twenty-five distinct varieties in my own collection. Buddhism 
has now-a-days disappeared even in tradition from the minds and recollee- 
tion of the people of Bihar, and the dedicatory chaityas of the pious followers 
of Tathagata are commonly supposed to be nothing else than a difftrent 
form of the sacred linga of the Hindis. 

The question of stapas is thus treated by Bishop Bigandet.* ‘ The re- 
ligious edifices that are to be met with, in all parts of Burmah, deserve a 
particular notice. They are called ‘ dzedis’ in all the Buddhist writings of 
the Burmese ; but the people generally mention them by the appellation of 
Payas or Phras, which, in this instance, is merely an honorific title of a reli- 
gious character. 

‘ Dzedis, in the earliest days of Buddhism, were sacred tumuli, raised 
upon a shrine, wherein relics of Buddha had been deposited. These struc- 
tures were as so many lofty witnesses, bearing evidence to the presence of 
a sacred and precious object, intended to revive in the memory of the faith- 
ful the remembrance of Buddha, and foster in their hearts tender feelings 
of devotion and a glowing fervour for his religion, 

‘From the perusal of this legend, it seems that dzedis were likewise 
erected on the tombs of individuals, who, during their lifetime, had obtained 
great distinction by their virtues and spiritual attainments among the mem- 
¢ bers of the assembly. Buddha himself ordered that a monument should be 
built over the shrine containing*the relics of the two great disciples, ‘Thari- 
putra and Mankalan. In Burmah no dzedis of great dimensions and_pro- 
portions have ever been erected on the ashes of distinguished phoungies, 
__ -In some parts, however, particularly in the upper country, there may be 

seen here and there some small dzedis a few feet high, erected on the spot 
where have been deposited the remains of some saintly personage, These 
me monuments are little noticed by the people, though on certain occasions, a 
tae few offerings of flowers, tapers, &c., are made around and in front of them. 
‘The same kind of religious edifices have been. built sometimes ald¥ bn: be: 
——s ¢ome a receptacle of the Pitagat, or collection of the holy scriptures. One 
of the finest) temples of Ceylon was devoted to that purpose. There was also 
‘one in the ancient city of Ava, but I am not aware that there is.any of this 
kind at Amarapira. we tt OF 
5, sf as Finally, dzedis have been erected for the sole purpose of harbour- 
- $ng stains of Gaudama; but there is every reason to believe that this 
sn i ve has gained ground in subsequent ages. When a fervent Buddhist, 
elle led by the ae of satisfying the cravings of | 1is piety and devo 
poh ih ne shen a My des) a ag § 
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tion, wished to build a religious monument and could not procure relics, 
he then remained contented with supplying the deficiency with images 
of Buddha, representing that eminent personage in some attitudes of body 
that were to remind Buddhists of some of theemost striking actions of his 
hfe. In many instances, dzedis have been built up, not even for the 
sake of sheltering statues, but for the pious purpose of reminding the 
people of the holy relies of Buddha and, as they used to say, for kindling in 
the soul a tender feeling of affectionate reverence for the person of Buddha 
and his religion. If what is put forward as a plea for building pagodas be 


founded on conviction and truth, we must conclude that the inhabitants of 


the valley of the Irrawady are most devotedly religious, as the mania for 
building dzedis has been, and even now is, carried to such a pitch, as to ren- 
der fabulously exaggerated the number of religious buildings to be seen on 
an extent of above 700 miles as far as Bhamo.’ 

_ Fourthly.—As to the next division of my subject—Buddhist figures—I 
shall say little here, reserving detailed descriptions of particular figures for fu- 
ture chapters. The principal figure of course is that of Buddha, who is found 
in every possible position, and in every possible variation of costume. The 
favourite type of the image of Buddha in Bihar, is one containing a large 
figure in the centre, seated on a lotus petal throne, surrounded by smaller 
images, and illustrating some famous episode in the Sage’s life ; e. g., Buddha 
with one hand uplifted, denoting his character as a teacher ; a similar frure in 
a sitting attitude, with one hand holding thealms bowl, the other hanging down 
over the knee, showing him to be plunged in meditation, and so forth. The 
hair of Buddha, when not covered by the jewelled crown, is generally in 
small tufts. This is not explained by Schlagintweit, but I take it to typify 
the following® incident in his life, which is supposed to have taken place at the 
time of his embracing the pursuit ofa religious life. “ He reflected that his 
long hair did not become the character of a poor ascetic, and he determined 
to have it cut off: but as no one was worthy to touch his head, he cut it off 
with his own sword, praying “ May my hair, thus cut, be neat and even!’ 
And by the force of his prayer, the hair parted evenly, leaving each hair 
about an inch and a half in length, and they curled in mght-handed spirals, 
and never grew more to the last day of his life.” To the left of the figure 
of Buddhas is generally seen a delicately carved female figure, holding 
with one hand the branch of a luxuriant tree. This refers to the birth of 
Buddha in the Simwaliwana forest, which is very poeta’ translated in 
Mr, Alabaster’s ‘ Wheel of the Law’ (p. L101). 

‘When the queen Maia entered this forest, the bined the inanimate 
trees, bowed down their heads before her, as if they would say; ‘Enjoy your- 
self, O queen, among us, ere you proceed on your journey.’ And the queen, 

4 | * Alobaster’s Life of Buddha, p. 150. 
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looking on the great trees and the forest, lovely as the gardens of the angels, 
ordered her litter to be stayed, that she®micht descend and walk. Then 
standing under one of the majestic trees, she desired to pluck a sprig from 
the-branches, and the branche# bent themselves down, that she might reach 
the sprig that she desired; and at that moment, while she yet held the 
branch, her labour came upon her. Her attendants held curtains around 
her, the angels brought her garments of the most exquisite softness ; and 
standing there, holding the branch, with her face turned to the Kast, she 
brought forth her son, without pain or any of the circumstances which 
attend that event with women in general.’ 

Yo speak further of the symbols of Buddhism is quite beyond the pro- 
vince I have chosen. Every information on this subject, can be gleaned with 

* ease from the learned writings of Schlagintweit and Alabaster, and I shall 

have occasion to say more about them when I come to speak of particular . 
figures. | x 

Pifthly—dInseriptions. These vary from B. C. 200 to A, D, 1000, and 
are in most cases confined to the Buddhist ereed. I have, however, discovered 
several dated inscriptions, which I shall give in full when I come to speak of 
the monastic buildings to which they belong. 

I now proceed without any further introduction to give an aceount of i 
the Buddhist remains in Bihar. 


ne S o 


IV. Kusa’ga’rapura and Ra’‘jagriha. 


Neither Hwen Thsang nor Chi-Fah-Hiyan visited at once the capital 
ofthe Magadha kingdom. Both of them arrived there after spending a con- 
siderable time in the various monasteries of the surrounding territory. m 
A description of the remains of those institutions will follow in future chap- 
___ ters ; but I have thought it best for many reasons to commence my narrative 
with an account of the great metropolis itself. 
_  -—s-* The ruins of Rajagriha may conveniently be classified under two heads : 
Ast, the remains of the more ancient city—Kusigarapira—situated within the 
____-‘Valley of the Five Hills; 2nd, those of the more modern city Réjagriha, 
a which are found in the plain to the north of the mountains. The one I de- cs 
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translation of M, Remusat's Chi- -Fah-Hiyan, pp. 264-279, and the Rey. 
5. Beal's original translation of the same writer, pp. 111-119. 

According to the first named work, Hwen Thsang travelled to Rajagri- 
ha from Nilanda, but the second states that he arrived first at the ancient 
town of Bimbiséra vii Bodh Gaya and Kukkutapada ; but both translations of 
the earlier pilgrim agree in taking him to the capital by the former route. 

Nalanda was the largest and most important Buddhist monastery in 
India, and is identical with the modern village of Bargdon situated about 
six or seven miles to the north or north-west of Rajagriha, It is now the 
scene of a mass of the most interesting ruins, which have been fully described 
by me in a separate pamphlet.* Since the time that account was printed, 
fresh excavations have been made, and I trust one day to present to the 
public a still more complete account of these important Buddhistie remains. 

I shall now proceed to follow in the first place the saga: of Fah- 
Hiyan, 

He writes “ Going west from Nalanda one yojana, we arrive at the new 
Rajgir.” This undoubtedly corresponds with the large cireuit of fortifiea- 
tions (still bearing the same name) at the foot of the Baibhar and Vipula 
hills, situated six miles or thereabouts to the south of the Bargdon ruins. 
I, therefore, think the direction given by the translators must be a mistake. 

Fah-Hian continues ; ‘ This was the town king Ajdsat built. There are 

- two Sangharamas in it. Leaving the town by the west gate and proceeding 
300 paces, (We arrive at) the tower which king Ajasat raised over the share 
of Buddha’s relics which he obtained. Its height is very imposing.’ 

The walls of the town and its gates are distinctly traceable at the dis- 
tance of about half'a mile from the foot of the mountain and directly facing 
the northern entrance of the Valley of the Five Hills. Its form is somewhat 
diffieult to describe, and authors have varied in their attempts to do so, but 
after careful inspection from all points of view, and, what is still better, after 
*  __ studying its form from two of the hills above, I am of opinion it cannot be 

correctly called a pentagon, but is rather a quadrilateral, having, as mea- 

sured from the top of the ramparts, three equal sides, viz., the north, west 
and south, each measuring 1,900 feet, and one unequal véz., the east, measur- 
ing 1,200 feet, ‘The wall appears to have had a uniform thickness of about 
.} 14 feet, and is composed of masses of stone about four feet square, the faces 
of which are made uniform and placed one upon the other in close contiguity, 
without any mortar or cement whatever. Starting from the north-east 
corner, where a stone bastion still exists in tolerable entirety, the wall re- 
mains unbroken for 200 feet, at the end of which distance a second bastion 
= | appears: to have existed and similar traces are seen at the 300th foot. The 
remains of the wall now almost entirely disappear, but at the distance of 

i i "* Rains of the Natandé Monastery, by A. M. Broadley, Calcutta, 1972, 
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1100 feet from the north-east corner there is a portion of an entire wall measur- 
ing 20 feet by 14. Further on, the wall appears clearly to have been remov- 
ed and hardly a trace of it remains till towards the north-west corner, whore 
its elevation considerably increases, and there are enormous masses of brick, 
which lead me to the conclusion that a tower must have once existed here, 
At this place the bricks are very small and of remarkable solidity. At a 
distance of 110 feet from the corner there are clear marks of a bastion, and 
the same feature is observable at similar distances up to the great west door, 
some 500 or 600 feet from the north-west corner of the fort. The rampart 
throughout this distance presents an average elevation of 25 or 30 feet above 
the plain beneath. Just before the west door, a fine piece of wall still 
remains intact measuring 26 feet by 14. Passing out by the west gate and 
going 800 feet in a direct line to the south-west, and crossing about midway 
the Sarasvati rivulet, one arrives at a circular mound having an elevation of 
some 80 feet and a diameter of 180. The centre is conSiderably depressed, 
and seems to consist simply of masses of bricks similar to those on the ram- 
parts and inside the fort. From the west side of the ruins a sort of terrace 
leads to a semi-circular heap of somewhat less eleyation than the first. In the 
eentre of this I discovered three large statues of Buddha, all headless but 
otherwise httle mutilated ; they are all seated on lotus-petal thrones, supported 
by bases ornamented by different devices. In one, several figures are seen 
in the act of making an offering ; the centre of the second is occupied by the 
7 “& Wheel of the Law,!’ with a deer on either side, and the third bears the 
representations of ‘two lions-couchant. ‘These mounds are undoubtedly the 
ruins of the great tower mentioned in the text. I have made at the present 
time two incisions in the side of the topes, and have recovered from them 
some Buddhist idols of remarkable beauty, as well as a tablet covered with 
the representations of the nine planets. 
From the west door the ramparts still increase in height, but the wall 
is hidden by masses of brick. Not far from the end of the western side, 
there is another break in the wall, exactly opposite which is a small temple 
containing a Buddhist idol, now worshipped by the Hindus as the image of 
Beni Madhava. At each side of the Sarasyati stream is a pacea ghat, and 
the ceremonies of “ Goudan” and “ Pindédin” are constantly performed 
here. At a short distance from this opening, the south rampart commences, 
and has an elevation nearly equal to that on the west. The wall is not 
straight, but inclines towards the north-east. At about the 500th foot from 
the south-west corner, there are unmistakable traces of an enormous brick 
; __ tower, and 400 feet farther on there is a long piece of wall still intact, and 
‘ 1¢ in the southern gate, From this point to the south-east angle 
is clearly visible. It has an elevation of some 30 or 40 feet above 
astions at distances varying 
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from 100 to 110 feet. Opposite the south-east corner and at a distance of 
50 or 60 paces, there are distinct marks of a ruined tower similar to the one 
near the western gate already described. The wall towards the east has a 
total length of nearly 1,200 feet, and the ruins have a very inconsidcrable 
elevation. Bastions are clearly visible at the following distances from the 
south-cast angle, viz., 200, 320, 420, 520, 620, 720, 820, 920, 1020, 1120, 
and 1200 feet. Montgomery Martin considers the heaps of brick to be the 
remains of a second set of fortifications built by Sher Shah, but I am rather 
inclined to regard them as the ruins of the ancient towers, the two monas- 
teries, and the royal palace, which we know to have existed in the town and 
parts of which as well as other buildings were doubtless built on the city 
walls. General Cunningham gives a much larger area to the ruined city, 
but it must be remembered that he made his measurements outside the ditch, 
very faint traces of which are visible on two sides of the wall. I have en- 
deavoured to trace carefully the rampart, and in many places removed the 
heaps of brick which covered it. In most eases I succeeded in uncovering 
the original wall, which uniformly presents a thickness of 14 feet. As re- 
gards the outer walls which are said to have existed, if the heaps of stone 
which are found at different distances from the fort are traces of them, they 
are so imperfect that any attempt to follow them would be simply futile. 

Tt now remains for us to see what Hwen Thsang said of the “new 
town.” ‘The description of the “ old town” comes first in his account. Af- 
ter completing his account of the deserted city, he says:* “ En sortant par 
la porte septentrionale de la ville entourée de montagnes—K ougagarapura— 
il fit un li, et arriva au Bois de Bambous donné par Karandavénouvana. II 
y 2 maintenant un Vihira dont les fondements sont en pierre et le bitiment 
en briques. La porte regard l’orient.”". This spot can be very correctly 
identified with the mass of débris found in the ravine, between the northern 
gate of the old town, and the southern entrance to the new. A large plat- 
form of stone-work still exists, and this is covered by a small pillared eell. 
It is, strange to say, still popularly called the Madrasah, or College,—vihara., 
He then distinctly mentions the stiipas referred to above. He writes, “A 
l'est du bois des Bambous de Karandavénouvana il y aun stolipa qui a été 
biti par le roi Ajdtugatrou. Aprés le Nirviva du Tathigata les rois par- 
tagérent les reliques. Le roi s’en retourna avee la portion qu’ il avait ob- 
tenue, batit par respect un stoipa et lui offrit ses hommages, Le roi Acoka 
ayant concu une foi sincére, ouvrit le monument, prit les reliques, et batit a 

on tour un autre stofipa. A edté du stoipa du voi Ajatugatrou il y en a 
un autre qui renferme les reliques de la moitié du corps du vénérable Anan- 
da.”” This description agrees wonderfully with that given by me above, of 
the two tumuli to the west of the new-town, of the identity of which there 
ghia APY 4 | # Mémoires, Tom, Ijl,, p. 2, 
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cannot be the slightest doubt. “Au nord du Vihéra du Bois des Bambous,” 
continues Hwen Thsang, “il fit en¥iton deux cents pas, et arriva 1’ étang 
de Karandahrada.” The remains of the tank can still be seen facing the 
southern wall of the new town, and a figure I found there bore the words 
“A religious gift to the Karandahrada tank.’ To the north of the tank, 
at a distance of two or three feet, he saw a stiipa about 60 feet in height, which 
had been built by Acoka. This must be identical with one of the jungle 
covered mounds just under the city ramparts ; but every trace of the monolith 
which stood beside it, has disappeared. 

He now arrives in new Najgir, and it is clear that the two centuries which 
had passed since Fah Hiyan’s visit, had reduced the town to a ruin, very lit- 
tle different from that which it has been my task to describe, a fact which 
makes the contemplation of these venerable walls doubly interesting, both 
to the historian and to the archwologist. He writes, * “T, ‘enceinte ex- 
téricure était déja détruite, ef l'on n'apercevait pas “méme les restes des 
murs’ {yet General Cunningham endeavours to survey them !]. “ Quoique les 
murs intérieurs fussent en ruines, leur base avait encore une certaine éléva- 
tion, et embrassait dans ses contours une vingtaine de hi...... AT angle sud- 
ouest de la ville royale il y a deux petits Sangh4ramas ot s‘arrétent les 
; religieux étrangers qni voyagent.” These monasteries are now represented 

by the enormous pile of bricks and rubbish which is to be found at the 

g south-west corner of the town, and which I have already alluded to. 
_ We can now return to Fah Hiyan, and follow him into the ay of 

the Five Hills. 

‘Leaving the south side of the city and proceeding sanehiata four Ui, 
we enter a valley between five hills, These hills encircle it completely like 
the walls ofa town. This is the site of the old city of king Bimbisara,’ 
% ‘The valley is clearly identical with the narrow tract of country surrounded 
= by the five mountains of Réjgir, a little less than a mile due south of the 
ay fortifications previously described. 'This spot is of the greatest archeologi- 
gal interest. Here once stood, according to tradition, the impregnable for- 
tress of Jarasandha, outside the walls of which was fought one of the most 
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scene of many of the episodes in the life of Tath4gata; and lastly—during 
- the palmiest days of Muhammadan rule in Bihar—its solitudes became the 

abiding place of Makhdtim Sharaf-uddin, one of the greatest saints amongst 

the Faithful in Hindistin. 

‘These five hills are by no means solitary; they form a portion of 
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by irregular pathways overgrown with brushwood, which are yearly trodden 
by hundreds of Jain pilgrims from Murshidabad, Banaras, and even Bom- 
bay, who throng to Rajgir during the eold and dry seasons to do homage to 
the sacred charanas, oy‘ foot. prints, of their saints, enshrined in the temples 
which crown the mountain tops, 

The north side of the valley is bounded by Mount Baibhér—a rocky 
hill running three or four miles north-west, and terminating at its eastern 
» side in the hot wells of Rajgir. Here the valley is entered by a narrow 

ravine through the midst of which the Sarasvati rivulet forces its way into 
the low country to the north of the hills. On the eastern side of the stream 
rises the lofty ascent of Mount Vipula, a branch of which runs as far as 
Giryak, a distance of six miles. Hardly a quarter of a mile from the wes-— 
tern side of the hill, it is joined at right angles by a third mountain running 
” from tlfe north, called Ratnagir. This hill is of inconsiderable length and 
terminates in a narrew ravine branching away to the east. On the opposite 
side of this ravine rises Mount Udayagir, a less important hill, running due 
south and terminating in the ancient wall and fort of Bangangaé, the sou- 
thern gate of the ancient capital of Magadha. To the west of the torrent 
is the fifth and largest hill, Mount Sonar. It first takes a course to the 
’ west, then turns northwards, and finally, exactly opposite the narrow valley 
between Mounts Ratnagir and Udayagir, stretches away to the west, and 
* forms the southern boundary of this natural fortress, being only separated 
at its western extremity by a narrow ravine from an offshoot of Mount 
Baibhar, commonly called the ‘Chhata.’ These five bills are called in the 
Maha bharata*—Vaihara, Vardha, Vrishabba, Rishigiri, and Chaityaka; and 
in the Pali annals of Ceylon—Gijjhakuta, Isigili, Webharo,f Wepulo, and 
Pandawo.{ 
, Speaking of the valley, Fah-Hiyan§ goes on to say: ‘ From east to west 
it is about five or six //, from north to south seven or eight /i.” It is cvi-~ 
dent that Fah-Hian excluded from his computation the eastern and western 
bifurcations of the valley, and even then its dimensions are shghtly under- 
stated. 

The description of the valley of the five hills given by Hwen Thsang!| 

differs very considerably from that ot his forerunner, He tells us that the 


“e city was situated just in the centre of the kingdom of Magadha, and wasin = * 
or * Mahabharata, IT. 20, v. 799, 800. 
+ Lagzen suspects the reading Vaibidra by Turnour to be incorrect, and proposes 
a to read Vaihdra in accordance with the Mahdbhérata, ‘It is surprising,” he adds, 
: 4 that the first and last names are Buddhistio, and we may, therefore, suspect.they 


‘were given to these monntains only after the time of Baddifa, Alterth., vol. IL, p. 79 
“te { Turnonr, in Jour, As. Soc. Beng., vol. VL, p. 996. 
+ ata § Beal's Fah Hian, Chapter xxviii., p. 112. 
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ancient days the metropolis of the country Its name, he says, was derived 
from a flowering shrub, which grew there in abundance. He continues: 

“ De hautes montagnes l’entourent de quatre cdtés et forment ses murs ex- 
térieurs. A l’ouest on y pénétre par un sentier qui existe entre deux mon- 
tagnes; au nord on a ouvert une entrée A travers la montagne. Cette 
ville est allongée de l’est 4 T'ouest et resserrée du sud au nord. Sa circonfe- 
rence est de cent-cinquante li (830 miles). Les restes des fondements de la 
ville intérieure ont environ trente li detour.”’ , 

This area would make the outer walls of the old town to extend from Gir- 
yak to the Chhata hill, a distance of ten or eleven miles ; and from the foot of 
the Udayagir and Sonirgir hills to the opposite side of the valley, a distance 
of two or three miles. From a careful examination of every part of the 
valley, I have little doubt that the whole of it, or very nearly so, was sur- 
rounded by the fortification of the ancient capital, but the inner town, (the rl 
ramparts alone of which I have endeavoured to trace )scertainly did not ex- 
tend further than the Nekpai embankment on the one side, to the Jarasan- 
dha band on the other. I will now proceed to describe as shortly 
as possible the present appearance of the valley of the “ sweet-scented 
shrub.” 
The north side of the valley is watered by two streams, both bearing ‘ 

the name of Sarasvati, which rise, the one at the foot of Ratnagir, and the 
other at the western extremity of Mount Sonar. These rivulets join a short . 
distance to the south of the ravine which forms the entrance to the valley. 

The sides of the hills and the plain at their feet are covered mostly by a 
tangled Mass of flowering shrubs and wild éu/sé grass, broken only by some 
protruding escarpment or the white cupola of a Jain pagoda in the one 
case, and in the other, by heaps of bricks—the ruins of temples and topes, 
and the huge piles of stones «which still mark the ancient ramparts of the ’ 
city. The form of the walls can, with a little difficulty, be traced with 
tolerable accuracy. Strictly speaking, these ramparts formed an irregular 
~~ pentagon about four miles in circumference. One side faced the west, and 
was about a mile in length, extending along the western branch of the Saras- 
-vati; a second ran gouth. to the foot of the Sonirgir; a third east to the 
entrance of the ravine between Udayagir and Ratnagir; a fourth north, to- 

2 wards the junction of the streams; and the fifth and smallest joins the first 
and fourth. A road seems to have run through the city from the new town 
to Bangangi. The northern side of the city, facing the ravine, appears to 
ha fe been protected by a lofty tower composed of stones of irregular shape, > 
place one upon the other (not squared and arranged in courses as in the — 
walls . : EBaigic), ear the stream appears to have been another ecb | 
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and 15 or 16 feet high, stretched itself to the summit of Mount Vipula, and 
protected the city from attacks on the mountain side, There were doubtless 
similar fortifications on the side of Mount Baibhar, but their traces are very 
faint, whereas those on the western slope of Mount Vipula are remarkably 
perfect and distinet. Over the whole surface of the interior of the city is 
Spread a mass of débris covered by brushwood and shrubs, and here and there 
are piles of bricks and stones, denoting the site of some house or temple. 
Near the south-west corner of the city is a lofty tumulus, somewhat higher 
than the ruins of the eastern entrance. This is covered by a small Jaina 
cupola of brick and plaster. The sides of the tumulus are strewn with bricks 
and fragments of granite pillars. I also discovered some pleces of cornice 
covered with representations of Buddhas and Nagis. I made an excavation 
on the north gide of the tumulus, and uncovered a considerable portion of 
the northern side of a Buddhist building, of which the entrance seems to 
‘ have faced the north—a feature I have not before met with in any similar 
ruin,—for the numerous temples which I have seen at Rajgir and other places 
are, without exception, approached from the east. A staircase of brick, 
with walls on either side, led to the inner hall. The walls appear to have 
been strengthened, and the roof at the same time provided with supports, by 
the erection of gray stone pillars, about four feet apart, with plain square 
bases and capitals. This passage led to a room about 12 feet square, con- 
taining twelve pillars similar to those in the staircase—ten of which are 
unbedded in the brickwork and two support the roof in the centre of the 
chamber. The centre hall is directly underneath the Jaina temple, and it 
consequently has been impossible to uncover it. I think the preefSe nature 
of the original building is doubtful ; the position of the entrance leads me to 
the conclusion that it was most likely a house or tower, not a religious 
edifice. The doorway seems to have been surmounted by a long basalt slab 
containing figures twelve inches high. I brought away two pieces of this 
to Bihar. Several other figures were found in this place years ago, when it 
was pierced by an avaricious road-contractor in the hope of finding treasure. 
If he ever learned the Jaina traditions connected with the place, his hopes 
must have been high, for they make out the tumulus to be the ruin of the 
house of Danaji and Sathadraji, two seths, or bankers, in whose honouf, they 
say, a small temple still exists on the eastern slope of Mount Baibhar. If 
the priests made their story known to this enterprising scion of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, they cannot solely blame him for the disaster which 
followed on his researches, namely, the collapse of the stucco pagoda and its 
sacred ‘ charana,’ towards the end of the succeeding rains. ; 
About a mile to the south-east of the mound is a long piece of rampart 
known as ‘ Barghaut.’ In the centre of this was the southern gate of 
¥ ‘ ‘Kusagarapura, flankéd by two towers. The view from the top of the ruin 
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is very striking, for you see at once both entrances of the valley and all the 
live hills. A little to the west of this, at the foot of Son4rgir, is a ridge of 
rock called the wrestling ground of Bhim, and various indentations in its 
surface are pointed out as_the marks of the feet of the combatants. Be- 
neath this, to the west of the city walls, and between Mounts Baibhir and 
Sonir is Ranbhiim, the traditionary scene of the battle mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. 

A rugged path leads from this place to the southern outlet of the valley 
at Banganga. Certain marks on the stones are considered by Captain Kit- 
toe to be instriptions, but if this be the case, the letters are far too imperfect 
to admit of being deciphered. The valley termmates in a rocky ravine of 
the most inconsiderable width, having Sonirgir to the west and Udayagir 
to the east. The Banganga torrent, which rises at the foot of the former, 
rushes over the slippery rocks into the southern plain of Hisua-Nowéda. 

e pass is literally only a few feet wide, and its entiince was jealously 
guarded by fortifications of enormous strength, which will be fully described 
when I come to speak of the antiquities of the hills. 

The first mountain I ascended was Baibhar to the north-east of the 
northern entrance of the valley. At the foot of the hill rans the Sarasvati, 
from the banks of which a large stone staircase leads to the sacred wells and 
temples, which, though still venerated by the Hindts of Bihar, yield but a 
scanty subsistence to the numerous Brahmans who attend them. The wells 
are vaults of stone, about 10 feet square and 12 deep, approached by steps ; 

‘and the temples are quite modern, and of the poorest proportions and work- 
manship.” Most of them contain fragments of Buddhist idols, mouldings, 
cornices, &¢., and here and there I noticed a ehaitya, now doing duty as a 
dinga. All of these carvings, however, are very inferior to those found by 

me in the mounds of Bargaon, Rohoi, and Kalyanpir. The wells at the 
foot of Baibhar are seven in number, and are all clustered round the great 

-Bréhmakund, which is larger, deeper and more highly esteemed than the 

rest. The one nearest the ascent of the mountain is the Gangd-Jamuna- 
Fund. ‘The water is warm, and enters the vault by means of two stone 
shoots, the ends of which are carved to represent the heads of tigers or lions. 
‘They femind one strangely of the gurgoyles of early English Architecture. 
‘These pipes were clearly mentioned by Hwen Theang 3 in the narrative of his 
— __ travels. He says “a toutes les ouvertures par ot s’échappe l'eau des sour- ‘ 
Ces, on a posé des pierres sculptées. Tantét on a figuré des tétes de lions, 
 ete.’* Below this are the Anand Rikhi, Markanda, and Byds kund springs. 
Next to'these comes the Sé¢ dwdra—a vault some 60 fect long by 10 feet | 
| “hen le ae = h h xeceives, seven distinct streams on the west side, from the eat | 
_& tain ab veral of these springs es: aa r thr ough “ tuyaux 
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suspendus,” and at the south end is a small subterranean temple contain- 
ing rude and, apparently, very moderri images of the ‘Seven Rishis.’ At 
the east side of the Sat dwéra is the celebrated Bréhma kund. The temper- 
ature of the water is about 105 deg. Fahr, It is in this that several hun- 
dred thousand persons bathe at the recurrence of every thirty-first lunation. 
Below this is the Kéds¢ tirth, which is in reality a mere outlet for the waters 
of the Brahma kund, which escape through it, still warm and steaming, into 
the Sarasvati below. Climbing a distance of 276 feet to the south-west of 
the Markanda kund, one arrives at an enormous stone platform projecting 
from the face of the bill. It is composed of huge masses of unhewn stone 
piled one upon the other, and is about 50 feet square and 28 high. At its 
base there are a number of small grottos six or eight feet square, of which 
two are in the eastern and five on the northern side. These were evidently 
caves or chambers of meditation, and are up to this day inhabited at times 
by #ndgas’ or ‘ sidfjus’, a jog? whose body is perpetually smeared with ashes, 
antl whose wardrobe seems to consist merely of a very small waistcloth, a 
tattered umbrella, and a necklace of enormous beads. ‘These beggars flock 
in thousands from all parts of India to Rajgir during the great fair, and are 
fed by the Jlahants, or abbots, of the monasteries of Rajgir and Rajavali, 
who alone exercise the jealously-guarded right of raising their crimson stan- 
dards during the month in which the gathering takes place. 
To return to the stone platform. It is generally known as the Jard- 
 sandha-ké-baithak, and on its summit are three Muhammadan tombs, one 
of which is said to be that of Raja Kamdar Khan Main, whose life and ad- 
ventures during the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries 
form the subject of many a rude ballad and story in Bihar, and which oceu- 
py almost the same place in the heart of the people as the tales of Robin 
Hood and his followers do at home. Behind this platform is a large cave. 
I searched for it in vain in September, but owing to the dense brushwood 
and jungle which covered it during the rainy season, I failed to find it. 
General Cunningham, however, was fortunate enough to light on it during 
his recent visit, and I have since completely cleared and excavated it. It is 
of oval shape, and has an opening to the east. Its floor was considerably 
below the surface, and was reached by a flight of eight or nine brick steps 
several of which I uncovered almost entire. The chamber measured 36 feet 
from east to west, and 26 from north to south. The roof (most of which — 
| has fallen in) was 18 or 20 feet high. The whole was lined, as it were, by 
a a brick wall about 2 feet thick. In the midst of the rubbish which filled up 
the bottom of the cage I found a very perfect standing figure of Buddha in 
black basalt. I can, I think, satisfactorily identify this cave and platform _ 
with the account of Fah-Hiyan and also with that of Hwen Thsang. Fah- 
a) si Hiyan says—*skirfing the southern hill” (and it is to be noted that this 
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part of Baibhaér runs almost due south) “and proceeding westward 300 
paces, there is a stone cell, called the Pipal Cave, where Buddha was accus- 

tomed to sit in deep meditation after his mid-day meal.’ 
This corresponds exactly with the position of the cave in question, and 
this view is supported strongly by the sttcceeding sentence —* going still in 
a westerly direction five or six li, there is a stone cave situate in the nor- 
thern shade of the mountain, and called Che-ti.”” This Gescription applies 
with singular accuracy to the Sonbhindgr Cave in the northern shade of 
Mount Baibhar, and almost exactly a mile from the baithak of Jarasandha. 
Hwen Thsang’s account is still more striking,—* A ouest des sources ther- 
_ males, on voit la maison en pierre du Pi-po-lo (Pippala). Jadis, lhonor- 
able du siecle, y faisait son séjour habituel. La eaverne profonde qui s’ouvre 
derriére ses murs était le palais des 'O-sou-lo—Asouras’'+ [of Jarasandha ?). 
_ Pushing $00 feet further up the mountain side, I found another plat- 
form, or baithak, almost identical in size and shape with*that of Jarfsandha. 
The Rajwars call it Sitamuri, but I could discover no special legend concern- 
ing it. Leaving it and climbing up a steep ascent to the west for a distance - 
of about 1300 feet, one comes, quite suddenly, on a small Jaina temple built 
some few years ago by one Huktimat Rai. Between the last daithak and 
this temple there are marks of an enormous wall, 14 or 15 feet thick, and 
this forms the pathway which leads up the mountain side. The Rajwirs, 
the sole inhabitants of the wild of Rajgir, called it Jarasandha’s stair- 
case, and tell you that he built it in a single day to assemble his troops on 
the mountain tops on the approach of his enemies from the west, The 
temple contains (besides the usual charana, or footprint) two very tine and 
perfect figures of Buddha, The first is three feet high, Buddha is repre- 
sented sitting on the lotus throne (padmasana) in the attitude of meditation. 
Beneath this, the Sinkdsana is divided into three compartments—the two 
outer containing lions, and the middle one the ‘ Wheel of the Law,’ (very 
elaborately carved) supported by two shells, ‘The second figure is a smaller 

one and is surmounted by a canopy. 

Eight hundred feet to the west of this temple is a similar building con- 
taining nothing of interest. Twelve or fourteen paces to the south of it, I 
found the ruins of a very small Buddhist temple covered with the densest 
jungle. It appears to have contained twelve gray stone columns about six 
feet high. ‘The entrance was to the east, and in digging out the centre I 
found a very curious image of Buddha—very roughly carved. The main 
figure was surrounded by smaller ones, each depicting some chief episode in 
his life, Piercing the jungle 400 feet to the south-wesg of this ruin, I found 
the remains of a very large temple almost perfect. The cupola had fallen 
Pee * Beal's Fab-Hian, Ch. xxx.,p, 117, 
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down on all sides, forming a mound about 500 feet in circumference and 16 
or 17 feet high. The entrance to the east is about 6 feet wide, and leads to 
& passage some 14 or 15 feet long, the roof of which was formerly supported 
by gray stone pillars about 6 feet high. This leads to a square chamber or 
hall some 23 or 24 feet square. Its roof is supported by twelve columns in 
the chamber, and eighteen more let into the brick work. These columns 
are cach 7 feet highPwith square bases and capitals and octagon shafts, 
They rested on a detached square plinth a foot high. A sur-capital, separate 
from the shaft, and cruciform in plan, supported the roof which was com- 
posed of enormous granite slabs laid transversely. From this room,a mas- 
sive doorway and a flight of three steps leads to the inner chamber—some- 
what less in size than the other, bit considerably loftier—the total height 
of its roof being 13 feet, The columns are of the same description as those 
in the outer hall, but more lofty. The detached capital are each a foot high, 
the hase is 2, the octagonal shaft 6, and the second capital 3 feet in height. 
The lintel of the doorway is 2 feet broad and is carved with a rude moulding. 
In the centre of the lintel, is a figure of Buddha. I found no images in the 
temple, but it is by far the most perfect building of the kind I have yet 
seen. Its situation is magnificent, commanding at once a view of the high- 
ly cultivated plain of Bihar, the “ solitary rock,” the topes and temples of 
Nalanda, the walls of new Rajgir, the five hills, and the valley of Kusa- 
garapura., 

A short distance to the south of this is a very small Jaina temple de- 
dicated to Dharmandtha and Shantinatha, the 15th and 16th Tirthankaras. 
It contains two images and a charana, with an inseription about 200 years 
old, The pujart has corrupted the names to ‘ Dhanaji’ and ‘ Sathadraji, 
and describes them as two wealthy bankers who lived in the house at the 
Nirmul kund, #. e. the mound in the south-west corner of the ancient city. 

Continuing to ascend the eastern slope of the hill for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, we arrive at a Jaina temple of very considerable dimensions. It 
is square in form, and is surmounted by four handsome minarets and a 
cupola, It was built by one Pratip Singh of Murshidabad, and a passage 
(pradakshind) encircles the central shrine. There is also a Small octagon 
chapel, containing eharanas at each corner. The doorway has been taken 
from a Buddhist temple, and is covered with exquisite carving. The tem- 
ple is 51 feet by 58. Some two hundred yards to the west of this is the 
largest temple of the group, built by one Minikchand Seth im the middle of 
the last century. Manikchand was a well known character in Calcutta, and 
his dedication is recorded on the charana. The building consists almost 
entirely of Buddhist materials. It has a vestibule, the roof of which is sup- 
ported by pillars somewhat smaller in size, though of the same shape as 
those in the temple I have described above in detail, At the north side are 
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the remains of a Buddhist temple, probably larger than any other on the 
hill, Its pillars, &c., lie about in all directions, and it seams to have served 
as the quarry from which Ménikchand built his. A quarter of a mile fur- 
ther on, and near the crest of the hill, I had the good fortune to find an- 
other Buddhist temple in the jungle, about five paces to the north of the path. 
Its details resemble very much those of the great temple below, but a figure 
of Buddha still occupies the centre, and the foundations of a court-yard can 
still be traced. 

Proceeding still westwards for nearly half'a mile, the highest peak of 
the bill, is gained, where is an enormous fope, covered with brushwood, and 
crowned with a Jaina temple. The view from the top is magnificent, espe- 
cially towards the valley, the whole of which Baibhar commands. 

Descending the almost precipitous southern face of the mountain, I 
arrived at the Sonbhandar cave, which is situated in the “ northern shade” 
of the hill, as nearly as possible a mile to the south-west of the hot wells. 
I have little difficulty in identifying this with the Sattapanni cave spoken 
of both by Fah-Hian and Hwen Thsang. In doing so it must be borne in 
mind that the Baibhar hill runs due soufh-west—not ‘ west,’ and that the 
Sonbhandir is near the northern end of the mountain, Fah-Hian says, 
that “going in a westerly direction five or six lis’ (¢. e., from just above 
the h6t-springs) “ there is a sfone cave situate in the northern shade of the 
mountain, and called Che-ti. This is the place where 500 Rahats assembled 
after the irvdna of Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books.” 
This coincides exactly with the position of the Sonbhandir cave, and it also 
agrees with Hwen Thsang, who places it five or six lis to the south-west of 
the Karandavépuvana clump of bamboos, which both authors represent as 
being close to the hot-springs. The words of Hwen Thsang are as follows 
—“au sud-ouest du Bois des Bambous, il fit cing 4 six liy. Au nord d'une 
montagne située au midi,” (this I have previously explained) “ au milieu 
d'un vaste bois de bambous il y a une grande maison en pierre. Ce fut la 
qu’aprés le Wirvina de Jaulai, le venerable Maha Kishyapa et neuf cent 
quatre-vingt-dix-neuf grands Arhats formérent la collection des trois Re- 
cueils sacrés.” En face de cette maison, on voit encore d’ancients fonde- 
ments. Le roi Ajitasatru avait fait construire cet édifice, &e.” 

The cave appears to have been formerly approached from the south by 
a staircase or sloping path, which has now almost entirely disappeared, and 
to have been faced by a broad platform nearly 100 feet square. This space 
was occupied by an extensive hall, the rafters supporting the roof of which 
rested in cavities in the rock that still exist. Piles of bricks and stones lie 

in all directions. ‘The face of the cave has a naked surface of rock, as 
smooth and even as if built of brick. It is 44 feet in length and 16 feet 
high, and is bounded on the west by a protrading rock and on the east by 
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a narrow staircase of twenty steps cut in the cliff. The rock is pierced in 
the centre by a door 6 feet 4 inches high and about 34 feet wide. The 
thickness of the wall of rock is exactly 3 feet. At 11 feet 10 inches west 
from the door, and in a line with it is an opening in the cliff 3 feet high by 
3 feet wide, which serves to light the vault. The interior is a vaulted cham- 
ber 33 feet long by 17 feet wide, with a semicircular roof 16 feet high. The 
floor has been spoiled by the water which constantly falls from the roofs. 
Outside the door, and three feet to the west of it, is a headless figure of 
Buddha cut in the rock, and close to it an inscription, in the Asoka cha- 
racter, recording the visit of some holy man to the cave in search of quiet 
and solitude. ‘There are also some Devanagari inscriptions inside. 

Inside the cave is a ‘ chaitya,’ so curious in shape and design, that I 
think it worth while to describe it somewhat fully. 

Its form is square with a conical top surmounted by a large knob, 
Each side is 1 foof 10 inches broad, and its total height is 4 feet 9 inches. 
On each face there is a pillared canopy, underneath which is a standing 
figure of Buddha on a lotus-leaf pedestal, with a miniature attendant on 
either side, each holding a torch. The hair on the head is knotted, and 
the body is covered by a long cloak. ‘The hands, instead of being raised in 
the usual attitude, are held down close by the side. The attendant figures 
are elaborately dressed and ornamented. At each corner of the arch®of the 
canopy are figures holding scrolls. In the centre of the canopy, and imme- 
diately above the head of Buddha, rises a pipal tree surmounted by three 
umbrellas, ‘The bases vary in design ; on either side, beneath the pedestal, 
is depicted the Wheel of the Law, supported on one side by elephants, on 
another by caparisoned horses (with saddles of almost European shape), 
on the third by elephants kneeling, and on the fourth by bulls. The coni- 
cal top of the chaitya resembles the cupola of a temple, 

To return to Mount Vipula. This hill rises about three hundred yards 
to the east of the hot springs previously deseribed. Its direction is due 
north-east. The northern face of the mountain is a rugged cliff, and its 
western slope is but a little less precipitous. At the foot of the hill there 
are six wells,—some of which contain hot, and some eold wafer. They re- 
semble in shape those of Mount Baibhir, and are called respectively Nana- 
kund, Sita-kund, Séma-kund, Ganesha-kuod, and Rama-kund. Nearly a 
quarter of a mile from these wells is a spring immediately under the northern 
face of the mountain. It is surrounded by a large enclosure, and its water 
is tepid. Passing through a courtyard, the visitor arrives at a small stone- 
cell in the rock, and immediately above this a flight of some eighty steps 
leads up the side of the hill to a platform paved with brick, This is the 
eelebrated Makhdtim-kund of the Muhammadans, ahd Sringgi-rikhi-kund of 
the Hinds. This well is held in extraordinary veneration alike by Hindis 
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and Musalmans, and is thronged by pilgrims all the year round. ‘The spot 
1s celebrated as the residence of Makhdtim Shih Shaikh Sharaf-uddin Ahmad, 
4 saint, not only revered by the Muhammadans of Bihar, but by the follow- 
ers of the Crescent all over India. The date of his sojourn at Rajgir was, 
as far as I can ascertain, about 7 15, A. H. The stone cell is said to be his 
“ hujrah,” @. e. the scene of a forty days’ meditation and fast | Persian, chillak], 
and the platform above, the place of his morning and evening prayers. 
General Cunningham has been led into a strange error about this spot, and 
states it to have been the dwelling of Saint Chillah, a converted Hindé.*, 1 
shall give a complete history of the life and writings of Sharaf-uddin, in 
connection with the history of Muhammadan rule in Bihar. 

About two hundred feet from the foot of the hill, almost immediately 
above the northern gate of the ancient city, and nearly half a mile south- 


_ west of the Makhdim-kund, are the remains of an enormous brick stipa or 


“ tope,” now surmounted by a small temple of Mahddéva, There is a simi- 
lar ruin opposite this at the foot of Baibhar, and the bed of the ravine is 
also strewn with débris. I clearly identify these ruins with the description 
of Hwen Thsang :+ “ En dehors de la porte septentrionale de la ville, il y a 
un Sfotipa...... au nord-est de Vendroit oi fut dompté l'éléphant ivre il y a 
un Stoiipa.” Leaving this place, and going some few hundred yards to the 
north@ast, one arrives at two small Jaina pagodas, built on a peak of the 
hill. The first is dedicated to Hemantu Sadhu, and the second to Mahavira, 
the 24th Tirthankara of the Jainas, who is said to have lived and died at 
Pawapuri, eight miles north-east of Rajgir. Continuing to ascend the wes- 
tern face of the hill, one looks down on a rocky defile which separates Mount 
Vipula from Ratnagir, There is little difficulty in identifying this from 
the remarks of Hwen Thsang as well as by those of Fah-Hian. The former 
says,t “Au nord de Vendroit ot Che-li-tsew (Saripouttra) avait obtenu le 
fruit du Saint (la dignité d’Arhat), tout prés il y a une fosse large et pro- 
fonde, a cété de laquelle on a élevé un Sfofipa......... Au nord-est de la fosse 
ardente, i langle de la ville entourée de montagnes il y a un Sfoipa. En 
cet endroit, le grand médicin Chi-po-kia (Djivika) batit en faveur du Boud- 
dha une salle pour l'explication de la loi,” Fah-Hian writes :§ “To the 
north-east of the city in the middlé of a crooked defile, Djivika erected a 
Vihara .. Zés ruins still exist.” I believe these places to be identical with 
the remains which I shall presently describe, 

Nearly a quarter of a mile to the east of the pagoda of Mahivira, one 
arrives at the summit of the hill, which is exactly above the centre of the 
“erooked defile.” At this place is an enormous platform 130 feet long by 

* Ancient Geography, p. 466, t+ Mémoires, Tom. II., p. 16, 
sian 2 Mémoires, Tom, IL, pp, 18-19, < ) 
_ § Beal's Translation, Chap, xxviii, p. 113. 
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380 wide, and about 6 feet above the surrounding rocks. It is constructed 
almost entirely of the materials of Buddhist buildings—I counted more than 
30 pillars in the floor alone,—and this is easily accounted for by a large pile 
of ruins at either end of the platform. The mound to the east is nearly 30 
feet high, and its surface is bestrewn with pillars and stone slabs. The ruins 
to the west are undoubtedly those of a temple or vihéra, and several gray 
stone columns are still erect. The modern Jaina temples on the platform 
deserve some notice, as all of them abound, more or less, in Buddhist orna- 
mentation. The first of the series of four is only about 10 feet square, and 
is surmounted by a simple semi-circular cupola. It is dedicated to Chan- 
draprabha, the Sth Tirthankara. The doorway is a fine specimen of 
Buddhist art. In the centre is a figure of Buddha under a canopy, and 


three parallel rows of exquisite geometrical pattern run round the _ 


sides. “Above the door, a large ornamental slab, about five feet long 
and eight inches wide, is mserted in the masonry. It is divided into 
seven compartments, the first of which, on either side, contain figures of 
elephants, and the remainder—groups of figures in the attitude of the dance. 
This is almost identical with the ornamentation of a very beautiful doorway 
excavated by me from the mound at Dapthua, and which is now in my col- 
lection of Buddhist sculptures. The next temple is divided into two cham- 
bers, and is of considerable size. It is dedicated to Mahdvira, and Both the 
inner and outer doors are very fine. The cornice of the latter is divided 
into nine compartments, in the first of which a man is represented in the aet 
of dedicating a chaitya, The others are filled with the usual Buddlfist de- 
vices. The top of the temple is pyramidal in shape. The next pagodais 
faced by an open court, to the right and left of which are two slabs, the one 
covered with the representation of the ten Incarnations of Vishnu, and the 
other with those of the Nine Planets. The vacant space at the base of the 
carving is covered with a modern inscription in Nagari. The doorway is 
surmounted by a comparatively plain moulding, This temple is dedicated 
to Munisuvrata, the 20th Jaina Tirthankara, who is said to have been 
born in Réjgir. Inside the fourth temple are four charanas—two of them 
being of white marble. They are dedicated respectively to Malivira [or 
Vardhaména], Parshwanatha, Shanthanatha, and Kunthunitha—the 24th, 
93rd, 16th, and 17th Tirthankaras respectively. 

Leaving the temples and skirting the north side of the ravine, you 
cross a narrow ridge which brings you to Mount Ratnagir. The summit is 
crowned by a temple decorated with some small black basalt columns, 
elaborately carved. From this a stone staircase or pathway leads down the 
western slope of the hill to the plain beneath, 

Between Ratnagir and Udayagir lies a narrow valley covered with 
jungle, situated, as nearly as possible due north-east of the ancient city, 
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and stretching away as far as Giryak, a distance of six or seven miles. 
I shall now proceed to establish if possible an identification of this valley, 
connected with the writings of both the pilgrims. wen Thsang writes as 
follows :* “ Aw nord-est de la ville, il fit de quatorze a quinze li” [24 or 3 
miles], “et arriva au mont Ai-li-tho-kiu-tch’a (Gridhrakowita Parvata), qui 
touche au midi de la montagne du nord, et s'éléve isolément A une hauteur 
prodigieuse.... Le roi P'in-pi-so-lo (Bimbisaira), voulant entendre la loi, leva 
un grand nombre d’hommes ; puis, pour traverser la vallée et franchir les 
Tavins, depuis le pied de la montagne jusqu'au sommet, il fit assembler des 
pierres, et pratiqua des escaliers larges d’environ dix pas, et ayant une lon- 
gueur de cing @ six li. Au miliew du chemin, il y a deux petits Stoiipas : 
Biboda Le sommet de cette montagne est allongé de l’est A l'ouest, et res- 
serré du sud au nord,”’ He then proceeds to speak of a vihdra to the west 
of the mountain, a colossal stone once trodden by the sacred feet of Sakhya 
Muni, a sttipa to the sowth, and a second on the swmfit of the mountain. 
Fah-Hian’'s descriptiont is far less minute, but he gives exactly the same 
distance [viz., 15 Ji], and speaks of two caves on the hill—the colossal stone 
—the Vihira, and the lofty peak. 

On the 20th January, I made an attempt to explore the valley. Clear- 
ing the dense brushwood and jungle as I advanced, I skirted the foot of Rat- 
nagir for about a mile from the old city, and then struck across into the 
centre of the valley, and pushed on two miles further to the east. I then 
saw that to the east of Ratnagir there 1s another mountain terminating in a 
lofty ptuk, which towers above the summit of the surrounding hills. This 
mountain is called Deoghat, and I unhesitatingly identify it with that 
mentioned in the text of Fah-Hian and Hwen Thsang. It adjoins the sou- 
thern side of Vipula. In the middle of the valley, a stone terrace or stair- 
ease, about 20 feet broad, runs due north, towards the foot of the hill, for 
a distance of 900 feet. At this point it branches off to the east up the 
mountain side. At the distance of 300 feet from the plain, I found a small 
stiipa in the very centre of the staircase about 8 feet square, and in front of 
it three or four steps are still almost intact, each step being about 18 or 20 
feet wide and a foot high. Near this place under a great heap of débris I 


Pe three images of Buddha almost perfect, but of the rudest workman- 


ip. They are uniform in size, and bear inscriptions. From the stupa the 
stircase continues to traverse the mountain-side for a distance of 800 feet, 
Ai this point I discovered a second stipa and a large quantity of mages, 
pilars, &c. Of these, the most remarkable are a figure of Buddha seated on 
al _a large Buddha seated on the usual lotus throne, and a standing 
dha with a long inscription. All these idols have been remov- 
moires, Tom, IT., pp. 20-21, 
+ Beal's Fah-Hian, Ch. xxix., p, 114. 
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ed to Bihar, and merit a much more detailed description. The terrace now 
becomes more broken, but its traces are visible up to the peak. From its 
commencement in the valley up to the summit of the mountain it measures, 
as nearly as possible, one mile. The south and west side of the hill are 
covered with the débris of houses, &¢., and the solitary peak which crowns 
the hill is surmounted by an enormous brick stupa. Though there is no 
natural cave in the southern face of the hill, as might reasonably be expect- 
ed, the other features it presents are so remarkable that its identification is 
beyond a doubt, and besides this everything tends to show that the caves 
and grottos of Rajgir were mostly artificial. 

Parallel with Ratnagir and Devaghat [or Deoghét] runs Udayagir. 
Two ramparts or walls seem to have traversed the valley. The first to the 
west now called the Nekpai-band, and the second stretches from the foot of 
Deoghat, as before described, to the centre of the valley, and this seems to have 
been continued as far as the foot of the Udaya Hill. The slopes of this hill 
are more gradual than any of the others, and this accounts for the fortifications 
which surmount it. The steepest side of the mountain is towards the west, 
and it is through a narrow ravine at the foot of it, that the valley is entered 
from the south. The passage is very narrow, and in the centre runs the 
Bangangi rivulet, which rises from beneath Sonirgir. The pass was strong- 
ly fortified, and the ramparts and bastions are still remarkably perfect, 
although they have been exposed to the devastations of the rain and sun 
for many centuries. Just within the valley are the ruins of the two towers, 
and at the entrance of the pass, where the width of the ravine is little 
more than twenty feet, two forts of considerable size—one on the slope of 
Udayagir, and the other facing it, at the foot of Sonadrgir. The former 
measures 111 feet from the north to south, and 40 from east to west. From 
this point a massive wall, 16 feet thick (and still having an elevation of 
some 10 or 12 feet), stretches in a direct line due east to the summit of 
the mountain, I measured it to a distance of 4,000 feet from the com- 
menecement, and it thus appears to continue its course for more than two 
miles on the crest of the hill, then to cross over towards the north, and 
finally to pass down the northern slope, and into the narrow valley between 
Udayagir and Ratnagir, just opposite the staircase of Bimbisdra, which leads 
to the summit of the Deoghat hill. The wall is composed of huge stones 
on either side, closely fitted together without cement, the centre being filled 
up by amass of pebbles and rubbish, There are traces of Buddhist ruins 
on the top of the hill, and I found several images, and the remains of two 
large stupas, and one temple similar to that on Baibhir. There is also a 
Jarge enclosure containing five modern Jaina temples—the centre one square 
and the others triangular in shape. Each of the small ones contains a 
figure of Buddha bearing the creed,“ ye dharma hetu, ete.” There are 
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large numbers of gray stone columns at the foot of the mounds above men- 
tioned, and the spot has evidently been onee the site of a Vihara. 

Although five hills are stated both in poetry and history to have sur- 
rounded the ancient capital of Magadha, this can hardly be considered b 
literally correct, and to maintain the old description, several peaks must be 
considered as forming part of the same mountain. Thus the rocky cliffs 
of Chhata, (or Chhakra,) must be deemed the eastern extremity of Baibhar, 
and the various parts of Sonirgir must be considered as portions of one _ + 
great hill. Sondrgir, the most extensive, though the least lofty, of all the 
lulls, begins at the south-east corner of the valley, and runs due east from 
this point till it reaches the centre of the valley just above the plain of the 
Ranbhim. From this point three branches stretch eastwards ; the tirst 
inclining slightly towards the north, and forming the southern boundary 
of the valley of the five hills, the second runs due east and forms the x 
western side of the ravine which leads into the Hisua*Nowada plains, and 
the third turns first south, then again almost due east, and finally termi- 
nates, as I have before described, in the rocks and torrents of Banganga. 

This was evidently the weakest point in the natural defences of the city ; 
for an enemy who had once gained the entrance of the valley, (which ap- 
pears to have been still further protected by a semi-circular wall outside it,) ~ 
could easily pass up the gentle slope between the two last mentioned branch- 
es of the hill, and descend by an equally easy road on the northern side of 
the hill into the very heart of the valley. I ascended the hill on this side, 
and soon gained the summit, which, like that of Udayagir, is occupied by 
an enormous pile of ruins, and a modern Jaina temple. Inside the pagoda 
is a large figure of Buddha, bearing the creed, and also a comparatively 
modern inscription on the unogecupied portions of the pedestal. Several 
columns are lying about, and also portions of cornice and other ornamental a 
carving. ‘This was once, evidently, the site of some great vihara or temple. 
Thirty paces south of the pagoda, one comes quite suddenly on the great wall, 
almost unbroken and entire. It is uniformly sixteen feet thick, but its 
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fort at which it ends is about half the size of the one on the opposite side of 
the torrent. I have thus succeeded in tracing the great wall which formed 
the artificial defence of the valley; but strange to say, popular legends, so 
far from connecting it with any such purpose, make it the evening walk of 
the Asura king—the spot where he used to enjoy the cool mountain air after 
the fatigues of the day. 

Before giving some account of the wild ravine to the west of the valley 
it may be interesting to say something of the Jaina pagodas which still 
adorn the hills, They are maintained and repaired by subseriptions collect- 
ed all over India, and are yearly visited by thousands of pilgrims from 
Gwaliar, Bombay, Caleutta, and Murshidabad. They all contain eharanas, 
or impressions of the sacred feet of the Tirthankaras—generally carved in 
black basalt, but sometimes in marble, and invariably surrounded by a 
Nigari inscription. I have taken copies of the whole of them, but many 
have become very imflistinct, on account of the oil, ghi, &e., with which they 
are anointed. The following are specimens of them.* In the temple 
dedicated to Munisuvrata, on the Vipula Hill, I found the following :—* On 
the 7th of the waxing moon in the month of Kartika, Samvat LS48, the 
image of the supremely liberated sage who attained salvation on the Vipula 
Mountain together with his congregation, was made and consecrated by 
S‘ri Amrita Dharma Vachaka.” In another of the series of temples :— 
“On the 9th of the waxing moon in the month of Phaélguna, Samvat 1504, 
by Santha Siivaraja, &c., of the noble Jatada race.” On Sondrgir:—* In 
the auspicious Khadatara Fort [gerk], the image of Sri Adinatha, &e,”” 
The other inscriptions are similar, and the dates 1819, 1823, (on Udayagir) 
1816, (Ratnagir) 1530 Samvat, occur. I will give one other at length. 
It comes from Vipulagir, and runs as follows -—‘* On F riday, the Lath 
of the waxing moon, in the month of Aswina, when the S’aka year 
1572 Was current, Samvat 1707, [A. D. 1650], Suyéma and his younger 
brother Gobardhana, sons of Lakshmidasa and his wife Vananihala, of the 
Vihara Vastivya family, of the Dopada gotra, caused certain repairs to be 
done t0......... in Rajagriha.” Baba Rajendralala Mitra remarks, that in 
this,inseription all the proper nates have the title ‘sangha’ pretixed to 


them, and this shows that the individuals in question belonged to a Buddhist 


congregation. , | 
In one of the temples at the summit of Vipulagir T found the follow- 


ing :-—* On the 7 th of the waxing moon in Kartika, this statue of Mukcliti- 
gupta, the absolutely liberated sage, was made by Sri Sanga, on the “ Sri 
Vipulichala hill, and consecrated by the preachers of salvation.” The Cha- 
rana on Ratnagir bears the following :—* Om, Salvation. On the Gth of 


* These readings and translations were made by Babi Rajendralila Mitra, for 
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the waxing moon in the month of Magha, Samvat year 1829, Shi Manik- 
chand, son of Bulakidisa of the Ganghigotra and Osa family, an inhabitant 
of Hugli, having repaired the temple on the Ratnagiri hill in Rajagriha, 
placed the two lotus-like feet of the Jina Sri Parsvandtha there.” JI ‘. 
conclude with the oldest inscription, which is on Sonirgir—* On the 9th of 

the waxing moon in the month of Phalguna, in the Samvat year 1504....., 

of the Jatada Gotra, Ramamila Varma Dasa, son of Sangha Manikadeva, 

son of the wife of Sangha ... bardja, son of Sangha Banaraja, son of Sangha - 
Devaraja.” [A. D. 1447.] 

The most recent of the inscriptions is dated as late as Samvat 1912, or 
A, D. 1855. P 

The ravine on the west of the valley is bounded on either side by a range 
of rocky hills*#terminating in a narrow pathway covered with almost impene- 

. trable brushwood and jungle. The plain between the mountains is almost level, 
and is covered with bushes, and. broken here and there b¥heaps of stone. A 
huge embankment stretches right across it, from the foot of Sonargir (exactly 
below the Jaina tample which crowns its summit) to that of Baibhiar, The 
plain to the east of this is the Ranbhim. Abouta quarter of a mile beyond 
this a second Jand, hardly inferior in size and importance, traverses the valley 
almost at right angles. 

The traveller Fah-Hiyan quitted the Magadha capital through the 
ravine and the rugged valley of Jeti-ban which lies beyond it, I have tra- 
versed the whole of the country as far as the hot springs of Tapoban, but a 
detailed description of it, does not find a place here, as it lies beyond the 
limits of “ Bihar in Patna,” 


V.—From Tiladaka [or Tilasakya] Monastery to Kalya’npu'r. 

Hwen Thsang started from the east of Patna [Pétali] and proceeded ew 
ss tg a monastery situated at a place called Tilagakya, but strange to say one 
account makes the distance thirty-five miles or seven yojanas, and the other 
twenty mi is, Although I am unable to explain this dis- 

twenty miles or one hundred lis, Although I am unable " 
| crepancy, except by the generally imaccurate distances given by the writer, 


a T have no hesitation in identifying this place with the modern village of-Til- 
Jarah or Tillardah situated, as nearly as possible twenty-four miles to the ‘ 
——_- gouth-west of the most easterly part of Patna, (which town is nearly eight miles ‘ 


) ® 
branches of the Philgd River. The modern village consists of a straggling: 
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entirely of Buddhist materials is falling to decay on the eastern outskirts of 
the village, and the ruined verandahs, courtyards, and tombs, which meet 
the eye in all directions, serve only to testify to the fact, that even dur- 
ing the later days of Musalman rule, Tilliyah had not altogether lost its 
pristine importance. Hwen Thsang tells us a good deal about the splendour 
of the Tillirah monastery, when he visited it in February, 637 A.D.* He 
writes :—" The convent of Tilld4rah Hks four courtyards, and is ornamented 
with verandahs, three-storied pavillions, lofty towers, and a series of gates. 
It was built by the last scion of the house of Bimbiséra, who was a man of 
more than ordinary attainments, and who assembled around him men of 
talent and worth for every quarter. Men of letters from distant countries 
flocked there in crowds. There are a thousand recluses here who study the 
doctrine of the Greater Vessel. In the road which leads to the eastern gate, 
there are three vijiras, each of them surmounted by a cupola hung with — 
bells. "These buildifies are several stories high, and are surmounted by ba- 
lustrades. The doors, windows, rafters, columns, ete., are covered with bas- 
reliefs in gilded copper, decorated with still choicer ornaments. A casket of 
relics 1s deposited in each vihara. From time to time a supernatural licht 
proceeds from these, and wonders and marvels occur there.” The site of 
this once magnificent pile of buildings is now marked by an enormous 
mound of irregular shape, near the banks of the Sondnadi, about fifty feet 
high, and covered, I regret to say, with Muhammadan tombs. Nearly every 
grave that has been dug there, has yielded some specimen of Buddhistie art, 
and idols of brass and basalt are constantly found there. I have secured some 
very beautiful specimens of the latter, but the former are sold as soon as 
discovered. and quickly converted into the heavy * batisi’ and ‘ kara’ which 
decorate (?) the wrists and ancles of the women of the lower castes of the Hin- 
dis. Few places in India, I feel sure, would yield more archeological treasure 
than this great Tillarah mound, and a shaft might be very well cut through 
it, without interfering with or in any way injuring the tombs on its surface. 

At the eastern side of the village is a large masjid raised by a platform 
a few feet above the surrounding plains. This platform is composed almost 
entirely of pillars, portions of cornice, ete., which once belonged to some great 
Buddhist temple. The building is surrounded by a brick wall, and the en- 
closure is entered by a porch facing the east, both doors of which are purely 
Buddhistic. One bears an inscription of two lines, but is so much defaced as 
to be quite illegible. The word ‘Samvat,’ however, is decipherable. The 
masjid itself consists of one oblong chamber forty-one feet by twenty-two 
broad, the roof of which, is supported by three rows of pillars numbering 
fourteen in the centre of the building, while several others are almost com- 


* Mémoires, Vol, I1., p. 439. 
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pletely imbedded in the brick work. The roof is nine feet six inches above 

the floor. Most of the pillars are about six feet six inches high, and have 

separate capitals and bases. They are surmounted by long stone beams 

placed transversely, which in turn support the roof consisting of huge slabs . 

of granite and basalt. ‘The pillars are of great variety of shape and design. 

Some are square, both at the capital, base, and shaft ; others have square bases 

and capitals but simple octagon shafts, while others again are oval and 

covered with the richest ornament. Most of these exhibit great freedom of 

design, and several of them are of the most graceful form. The* Sangi Masjid’ 

(as it is popularly called) was built on the site of a Buddhist temple, and near- 

ly all the graves dug around it, have yielded either figures, pillars, or portions 

of cornice and moulding. The Musalmin of Tillirah refuses to bury in 

any tomb m3 which any idolatrous image or carving has been turned up, and 

for this reason a grave has sometimes to be dug three or four times over. ' 

Just outside the gate of the Sangi Masjid, a man pointed out a spot, 

which he said had been dug out for his father’s grave, and subsequently 

abandoned because a large image had been found there. I ordered an excava- 

tion to be made in the place indicated, and came on a splendid figure of 

Buddha, unfortunately broken in three pieces, about four feet from the sur- 

face, The black basalt in which it was carved, is of the finest quality, and 

‘the features quite perfect. It has been photographed. Outside the doors of 

the masjid is a second enclosure containing the tomb of Sayyid Yusuf Iqbal, 

a Muhammadan saint who lived in Tillarah about two hundred and fifty 

years ago. He and his six brothers are greatly respected and revered by the 

Musalmans of the Tillarah district, and the tombs of the latter are to be 

found at the villages of Meawan, Mandaj, Abdalpur, Fathptir, Parbalpur, 
and Bibipur. , 

Down to the time of Akbar, Tillarah was a place of some considerable ? 


3  Raijgir hills and the Ganges. Its area is in the Ain-i-Akbari stated to be 
89,053 bighahs, and its revenue 2,920,360 dims. It also had to furnish 
a force of 300 cavalry and 20 infantry. “ 
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the left thigh. Between the feet is a small grotesque booted figure, gather- 
ing up a set of reins in his hands and waving a whip over his shoulders. 
Below this is a row of seven horses galloping from left to right, and drawing 
a chariot. On the other side of the main figure are attendants, standing 
booted, and wearing curious caps and circular earrings. Above these, dimi- 
nutive female figures are seen, discharging arrows right and left. The figure 
may be either Hind or Buddhist.” The next figure [LXIV.] is purely Hin- 
da (for at Tillarah as in the Nalanda ruins Hinddi and Buddhist idols are 
mixed together). Like the one last described, it is unbroken. It is “an 
alto-relievo in black basalt two feet four inches high, containing figures of 
Durga and Siva. Siva is fotr-handed, and is elaborately dressed and orna- 
mented, He is seated on a bull. The upper hand to the nght grasps a 
lotus, while the other rests playfully’on the chin of the goddess. His lower 
hand on the oppogite side passes round her body and supports her left breast. 
The one above it grasps a trident. His right leg is turned outwards to the 
rifht, but the left one is twisted over the bull's head, so that the right leg 
of the goddess rests upon it. Her right hand passes round his neck, while 
the left grasps a mirror. She is seated on alion. In Ais right ear is a cir- 
cular ring and in his left an oblong drop. In her case the arrangement is 
reversed. His hair is rolled up into a ball first, while hers is dressed almost 
precisely after the fashion of George IInd’s time.” Another figure represents 
a twwelve-handed goddess (quite perfect) with a Buddha seated in the hair. 
Each hand contains some weapon or ornament, ¢. g., a string of beads, an arrow, 
&e. The creed is engraved above. This idol is unique as far as Bihar is con- 
cerned, 

About four miles south-east of Till4rah is a village called Ongari, in 
which there is a splendid tank called the Siraj Pok’har. To the north of it 
there is a temple containing an image of Surjya, and a pit of broken Bud- 
dhist figures. Under a heap of bricks and rubbish, I picked out two idols of 
great beauty and differing essentially in design from those generally found, 

About a mile and a half from Ongari, across the rice fields to the 
south, are the remains of a large town, called Biswak or Biswa. Like Tilla- 
rah, this place gave its name to a parganah which, according to the Ain-1- 
Akbari, once contained 35,318 bighahs, and which stretches away nearly as far 
east as the banks of the Panchana. There are two enormous tanks to the 
east of the village, and two mud forts of considerable size and antiquity. 
To the north of the first tank is a long line of tumuli, which mark the site 
of some large Buddhist vihara, I cleared away one end of it, and came on 
‘ a perfect heap of figures, some of them quite unique. With one exception 
~~ (that of an idol of Ganesh) all the remains discovered by me were purely 
i -—s-« Buddhistic, One figure is eight-handed and somewhat resembles the many- 

handed divinity of Tillérah, and another is a Padmopéni Buddda nearly lite- 
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size. Besides the figures, I dug out a cherana almost like these of Raja- 
griha. 
Isliampir is about four miles to the south-west of Biswak and is still 
a very flourishing town, doing a good trade in rice and tobacco, and affording 
a resting-place for the pilgrims who pass down in great numbers from the 
north of Bengal en route for Gayi. To the extreme west of the village I 
lighted on the remains of a large vihdra, many of the granite columns of which 
still exist intact, but I regret to say that the bulk of the building was pulled 
down some years ago by the zamindir of the place, one Chaudhri Zuhdirul®™ 
Hag, to construct the platform of his new masjid, and I am told cart-loads of 
figures, &c., were used for the same purpose. The old men of the place remember 
the time when the building was intact, and say it resembled very much the 
*Sangi Masjid’ of Tillarah and contained a Nagari inscription, and a great 
deal of sculpture. About a mile south-west of Islampiir, is a small village called ’ 
Iechos, which was doubtless the site of a great Buddhist temple and vihara. | 
I found the remains of a tope close to the old mud fort, and saw in a garden a 
great figure of the ascetic Buddha, nearly six feet high. <A short distance 
off, I found the remains of two very fine basalt columns, the largest piece 
being still six feetlong. The base is 2 feet high and 14 feet broad. Next to 
it comes a circular band or ornament one foot four inches wide, each corner 
being decorated by a sprig of very elaborate scroll work, the stone behind 
which is hollowed out leaving the inner circle unbroken. This 1s a constant 
feature in Buddhist pillars, and I found a miniature reproduction of this 
column at Logani, a mile to the north of Bihar. Above the ornament in 
question, the shaft becomes octagon and there is a lion-rampant at each of 
the four corners. This portion of the pillar is two feet in height, and is de- 
corated with small arched canopies and pillars about afoot high, surmounted 
by fork-shaped pieces of scroll work, Above this is second line of niches. ’ 
The quality of the stone is very fine and holes have been rubbed in its base 
‘by persons who imagine its touch a sovereign remedy for swollen necks and 
throats! One mile south-west of Iechos is a large village called Mubarak- 
: par. To the south is alarge tank and at its north-west corner a huge mound 
marking the site of a temple or vihara of great importance. I moved away 
_ agreat portion of the rubbish and succeeded in recovering a large quantity of 
very beautiful figures. Notably I may mention a basalt arch, with a gurgoyle 
face for its (supposed) keystone and long lines of rich carving right and left, a 
figure of Jama, with a background of flames, and a large mixture of Hinda— Ea 
and Buddhist idols, more than forty in number. Several of there wereum- 
finished, and others scarcely begun. For this reason, I suppose Mubérakpir 
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covered by a mud fort. To the south of the village is another large tank and 
I found several Buddhistic figures on its banks. ‘To the west of it is a fine 
uncultivated plain studded with mangoe groves and stretching away as far as 
the eye can reach to the distant hills of Barabar. In the western outskirts 
of the plain, and not far from the side of the tank, are the marks of a 
large tumulus, and several Buddhist figures surround it. Following a road 
for about a mile to the south across the plain, I came quite suddenly on a 
large tumulus on the outskirts of a village, the name of which is Lat. About 


OOo —_ 





"a hundred yards to the east of this place, in the midst of a rice field lies an 


enormous column hewn from a single stone—/ifty-two feet in length. The 
base is square, and seven feet long by three broad ; the capital is of the same 
shape, but is five feet long and four broad. The shaft has sixteen sides, each 
about six inches in breadth. Theres not a vestige of a temple or building 
in this plain of rice, fields, in fact one might almost say as appropriately of 
it, as of the Sundatbin, that “ there is no stone big enough there to thtow 
ata dog.” The appearance of this enormous solitary column lying by itself, 
half buried in the sandy soil which surrounds it, is very, striking. The villagers 
of Lat [the vernacular for ‘a pillar’| have their own story about their venerat- 
ed deity (for puja is daily offered to it), and it is as follows. More than a 
thousand years ago Sibai Singh reigned in Tirhut, having Darbhangah for his 
capital. The king's servants were martial men of the Rajpdt caste, and his 
favourite was a soldicr named Ranjit Singh. One day the king went to see 
the progress of the works at a tank which he was excavating near his palace, 
and Ranjit Singh was of his guards. The king and his companions began to 
throw up the earth and assist the workmen at their labour, but Ranjit stood 
aloof leaning on his spear. This provoked the king who began to chide him 
for his indifference. The soldier replied, ‘ I am by caste a Khatria, my busi- 
ness is to fight or to execute any great commission you may entrust me 
with—not to dig or build.’ On this the king wrote a letter to the prince of 
Ceylon, who was no other than the mighty Raban, and requested him to send 
two colossal pillars for the new tanks.” The execution of this order was 
made over to Ranjit Singh. Taking the letter, Ranjit made his way to the 
« golden island of the south,” and having procured the pillars, enlisted the 
aid of the “ dhiits,” or supernatural messengers to convey them to Tirhut. 
These, although possessed of enormous strength could only travel by 
night. ‘The first reached Darbhangah in safety, but the bearers of the second 
tarried at Sarunda to get oil for their torches, and the dawn breaking upon 


© To place a large pillar in the centre of a tank was a custom of the times. To 
a great tank just outside Bihar there is a colamn about twenty feer high still stand. 
ing. This custom has hardly censed to prevail. General Claude Martin erected a 


‘colossul pillar in the middle of the artificial lake which faces the Indo-Italian palace 
which he built in Lakhnan, 
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them suddenly they fled, leaving their burden in the open plain.” It is said 
that the kings of Darbhangah have often tried in vain to raise the Lat. 
Mitarjit Singh (who was alive in the time of Lord Cornwallis) spent large 
sums in endeavouring to remove it, but was at last deterred by an apparition 
of the pillar, which warned him in a dream that the accomplishment of his 
purpose would lead to his certain destruction. The village regard the Lit 
with the most superstitions veneration and declare the last tithe it was pol- 
luted by the touch of an unbeliever, the villagers were promptly visited a 
> 


- -_—sSe -]e = © 


conflagration. Ps 


About a mile to the south-east of the Lit is a village called Daptha, 
the site of -a great mass of ruined temples, of which a long account is given 
in Montgomery Martin’s ‘ Gya and Shahabad,’ pp. 97-100, I quote it in de- 
tail merely for the purpose of illustrating how quickly buildings, even of the 
most solid description, disappear, under the influence of the varying seasons 
of an Indidah climate. - 

- Immediately west from the temple called Parasnath is a line of 
four temples running north and south. The two extreme temples of this 
line are said to be those of Kanaiya, the images of which entirely resemble 
those usually called Lakshmi Narayan or Vastideva, and are very large. I 
believe that those which have two attendants on each side are usually called 
by the former name, and those which have only one attendant as this, are 
ealled by the latter, but I did not at first attend to the distinction, and can- 
not say whether or not it is generally observed. The temple furthest north 
consists of one chamber supported by antique columns of granite. 

“The brick work had fallen and was rebuilt by Raj& Mitrajit’s grand- 
father, but has again decayed a great deal. The door is of stone and ts 
highly ornamented, The original sides remain, but the lintel has been 
removed, and its place supplied by one of the sides of the door of Parasnath 


which will perhaps show that before the repair was given, the temple had 


been so long a ruin that its door had been lost. The southern temple of 
Kanaiya is an entire ruin, but the image remains in its place. 

“ The central temple next to this is the most entire, and contains a large 
image, called Surya, and very nearly similar to that of Akbarptr, On one 
side is placed the usual figure called Lakshmi Narayan. The temple consists 
of a flat-roofed natmundir porch, or propylacrum and of a pyramidical shrine 

or mundir, The roof of the former consists of long stones supported by 
‘stone beams and these by columns. The interstices of the outer rows are 
filled with bricks to complete the walls. ‘ 
“The shrine, except the door is constructed entirely of brick. Both the 
Laas | x 
door are of much greater 
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work has ever undergone alteration; and this seems to be by far the 
most ancient temple of the district that still remains tolerably entire. 
..-... The porch consists of four rows of columns, the interstices between 
the two outermost of which, as I have said, are filled up with bricks to form 
the walls. Round the porch, but not built into the wall, have been placed a 
row of small images intended as an ornament and not at all consecrated to 
worship. : 

. hie were placed in the following order:—A Surya similar to that 
Worshipped, Jagadamba, as usual killing a man and a buffalo, a Haragauri 

as usual, a Ganes dancing as that at Dinajpur, another Haragauri as usual, 

a Lukshmi Narain or Vasudeva, as usual; another Surya; a male called 

Vishnu, like Vasudeva but in armour; one called Gauri Sankar represents 

a male sitting between two females and leaning one foot on a crocodile, 
, There is here neither bull nor lion as in the common Gauri Sankar, or Ha- 
ragauri. Another “Ganes, another Gauri Sankar or Haragauri. “Another 
Ganes ; another Gauri Sankar, or Haragauri, another Ganesa, another Gauri’ 
Sankar like the last, a Narasingha in the form usual in the ancient tem- 
ples of this district, a strange male figure, called Trinikrama Avatar, which 
I have seen nowhere else ; a female sitting on a bull and leaning on a porcine 
head which is ealled Varaha, but is quite different from that so-valled at 
Baragang, nor have I seen it anywhere else; although among such immense 
numbers of images as are scattered through this district, many may have 
escaped my notice, 

“On the outside of the door is a very curious sculpture, which is called 
Bhairau, but seems to me to represent a prince riding out to hunt the ante- 
lope. He is accompanied by archers, musicians, targeteers, women, dogs, &e. 
The animal on which he rides is by the natives called a sheep, but I pre- 
= sume, was intended to represent a horse. The last temple of the place im- 
mediately north to that of Surjya is an entire ruin, and has contained an 
enormous linga, before which is placed the form of Gauri Sankar that is 
common at the place,” 

To the south of the village of Dapthu is a large dried up tank, now a 
flourishing rice field. To the north of this is a huge mound covered with 
the densest jungle. I made an excavation through it, and found a colossal 
figure of Vishnu somewhat mutilated, and a doorway of great beauty. This 
has been photographed. It consists of three pieces. The two lintels are 
ornamented with boldly executed mouldings to the right and left, and towards 
the centre by lines of figures, apparently those of dancers and musicians, . 
The chief feature of the upper coriiice is a crowd of figures supporting a crown, 
extended over some object of veneration, which has been too much mutilated 
to admit of description. The musical instruments, dresses, etc., are precisely 
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Along the western side of the tank are the remains of a row of temples, 
four in number, of which two have yielded completely to the ravages of 
decay, and the sites of which are only marked by mounds of earth, broken 
pillars, and fragments of idols. The second temple still remains in a tolera- 
ble state of preservation, and the fourth, although very dilapidated, is still 
perfect enough to allow the-+spectator to form a correct idea of its 
size and proportions. The second temple of the row is built of bricks, rather 
sroaller than those of Bargion, and faces the east. There is a stone 
cornice at the top, and the entrance consists merely of a narrow opening in 
the brick work. This leads to « court or porch, twenty-three feet square, 
and ten high, as measured from the inside. The roof consists of long slabs 
of grey stone laid from east to west and covered with a thick layer of plas- 
ter. This is supported by sixteen columns, twelve of which are almost 
entirely imbedded in the brick work, while four are as near as possible in 
the centfe of the building. ‘These pillars have square bhses and capitals and 
octagon shafts, and are surmounted by separate capitals oblong in shape, 
being about four feet in length, and about a foot thick. Various idols are 
grouped around the chamber. There is a distance of about six feet between 
the pillars. At the west end of the room is a very finely carved doorway 
(of which Montogomery Martin’s drawing conveys a very incorrect idea). 
It measures seven feet five inches in width. The pillars on either side are 
two feet wide, and six feet high, and the slab which surmounts them is of 
about the same size. The whole is covered with a very beautiful geometrical 
pattern. The actual doorway is only two feet nine inches wide, It leads 
to a small chamber eight feet square, the roof of which has fallen in, but 
which I suppose was once covered by a dome or cupola, This contains a 
large booted figure of Surjya much mutilated, and a very perfect one of 
Vishnu, similar to those recovered from Bargaéon, and now’in my collection. 
; The whole building resembles most strongly the Buddhist temple dis- 
covered by me on the Baibhar hill at Rajgriha, of which a full description 
has been given in Chapter IV, Strange to say, 1 only found two purely 
Buddhist images amongst the ruins of Daépthi; but I have little doubt the 
temples were originally intended for Buddhist worship, and this is confirmed 
by the fact that several figures [most probably of Buddhas] appear to have 
been deliberately removed from the ornamentation of the doorway found by 
me in the mound to ‘the north of the dried-up tank, The other temple 
has no inner room, but is otherwise similar in shape to the first. The lintels 
. of the door (now fallen down) are very fine, and are almost identical with 
‘specimens from Nalanda in my collection.’ it 
‘ Two miles to the south-east of Dapthd is another village, called Sarthua, 
where I found the remains of a tope (nearly levelled by time) and a figure 


of Buddha, now in my collection, and rather larger than life, ‘It is in the 
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usual attitude, and the Buddhist creed is inscribed over the halo which sur- 
rounds its head. Four miles east of Sarthua is a place called Mahmfida, once 
the site of a vihira. There is a large mound of bricks to the east of the 
village, at the top of which several granite columns have been collected and 
arranged, forming as it were a miniature reproduction of the Sangi Masjid at 
Tillayah. Leaving this village, and going seven miles to the north-east, 
I arrived at a hamlet called Sawra, which is exactly two miles to the south- 
west of the site of the once great Nalanda monastery—the modern village 
of Bargaon. We can now begin to trace again the foot-steps of Hwen 
Thsang, whom we left at Tillirah setting out for the Gunamati monastery, 
the sacred Pipal tree of Bodh-Gya, and the other holy places to the 
west and south of the mountains of Rajagriha. We must now suppose 
for a moment that he has finished his inspection of the ruins of Kus4- 
giraptira, and having arrived within the precincts of “our sacred mother 
Nalanda,” is describing the neighbourhood of the convent.* “Au ¢ud-ouest 
de Nalanda il fit huit 4 neuf li, et arriva A la Ville de Koulika. Au centre 
s'élevait un stodpa qui avait été bati par le roi Acoka. C'était le pays 
natal du vénérable Mogalan-pouttra, A cété de cette ville il y a un stoi- 
pa. Ce fut dans cet endroit que le yénérable Mogalan-pouttra entra dans le 
nirvana définitif ; le stohpa renferme les reliques de son corps.” This spot 
can be most satisfactorily identified with Sawra. I found there the remains 
of a large sttipa and nine very perfect Buddhist idols. I again return to the 
pilgrim’s narrative.t “ Aprés avoir fait quelque li A Vest du pays de Moga- 
lan-pouttra il rencontra un stofipa.” This must be Jagdesptir—one mile to 
the east of Sawra. This is strangely confirmed by the existence of an enormous 
tumulus there, together with a gigantic alto-relievo figure of Buddha, now 
worshipped as the goddess Rukhmini. Hwen Thsang then seems to have gone 
twenty lis to the south-east} and to have arrived at the town of Kalipinika, 
“On y voit au centre,” he writes, “ un stotipa biti par le roi Agdka; e’était le 
pays natal du vénérable Caripouttra. Le puits de sa maison existe encore au- 
jourd’hui. A cédté du puits ily a un stofipa. Ce fut-ld que le vénérable 
Caripouttra entra dans le nirvana. Un monument renferme les reliques de 
son corps.” This corresponds almost exactly with the position of Chandi- 
mau, four miles south-east of Nalanda. ‘This singularly picturesque spot 
is situated about two miles from the foot of the Rijagriha hills and near the 
banks of the Panchéna. The surrounding country is well-wooded, and a 
beautiful tank forms the western boundary of the village, which possesses a * 
large mud fort, said to have been built early in the last century by Kamdar © 
Khin Main of Rajagriha. To the south of the tank is the ruin of a stiipa, 
near which I found a pile of Buddhist idols—most of them much mutilated. 
I recovered, however, one very fine figure of Buddha, the description of 
* Mémoires, Tom. IT., p. 61. + Mémoires, p.61.  f{ Idem, p, 54, 
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which I quote from my catalogue. [XV.] Statue of Buddha, in black basalt, 
five feet three inches high, seated on a throne, divided into two portions. 
The upper consists of a double row of lotus leaves, and the lower is divided 
into five compartments—containing representations of devotees at either 
corner—then two lons-couchant and, in the centre, the Wheel of the Law 
supported by a deer on either side. The figure is seated in the attitude of 
meditation. The head is surrounded by an elaborate halo, above which rises 


, a three branched pipal tree; on either side of the head is a seated Buddha, 


and on either side of the body, two attendants each two feet high, and most 
elaborately dressed. The one to the right has a diminutive Buddha, seated 
in the hair, which is twisted into a point. These figures are very richly 
ornamented with a spangled “dhdati,” and highly wrought bangles and 
Wecklace. The usual flower garland surrounds the body, and a lotus is 


_ grasped in the left hand.” A little further to the east, J came on another 


large heap of Buddhist carvings—door lintels, chaityas, @tc., and the pieces of 
ah enormous Buddha as large as the Teha Bhandar at Nalanda, or the Sri 
Bullum Buddha at Titréawan. About half a mile to the south-west is 
another village—Kalyanpur. There I also found ruins of more Buddhist 
buildings, and a number of idols. The principal of these waz that of a god- 
dless, five feet high and seated on a throne, almost exactly similar to that 
just now described. The figure is eight-handed and the breasts are mutilat- 
ed. ‘The waist is encircled by an elaborately sculptured girdle, from the 
centre of which a chain and jewel depends over the pedestal. A star pat- 
terned garment descends from the waist as far as the ankles of both feet, 
The left foot, depends from the throne, and rests on a lotus blossom, sup- 
ported by the head and arms of an attendant, while a second devotee holds 
a flower in his hand a short distance off. An elaborate ornament encircles 
the neck and the lower part of the arms. The hair is gathered up ma 
chignon on the top of the head, but ultimately falls in ringlets over the 
shoulders. Several of the hands are mutilated. The upper hand on the 
right side grasps a circular shield, and the wrist is decorated by two bangles. 
‘The second wrist is encircled by a ‘ batisi.’ The third hand (having three 
bangles on the wrist) grasps a bow and the fourth a shell, The lower hand 
on the right side rests on the right knee; the next holds a sword, and has 
one bangle on the wrist, The third is ornamented with the batisi, and 
the fourth, having two bangles or armlets on the wrist, is in the act of draw- 


‘ing an arrow from the quiver. On either side of the heads are two attend- 


? 
v.. 


ants holding scrolls or garlands. Around the large figure were strewn 


innumerable fragments of Buddhas of all sizes. ‘Three miles to the south- 
~ east of Kalyanptir, one arrives at the foot, of the Indra-Saila hill, which rises 
from the bank of the Panchina river, just above the village of Giryak. 
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‘Here again there is little difficulty in following the steps of Hwen Thsang, 
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and I cannot do better than quote his own words.* “ A l'est du stofipa du 
Varipoutra il fit environ trente li et arriva A une montagne appelée Indra- 
gild-gouha. Les cavernes et les vallées de cette montagne sont ténébreuses : 
des bois fleuris la couvrent d’ une riche végétation. Sur le passage supérieur 
de cette montagne s'élévent deux pics isolés, Dans une caverne du pic méri- 
dional il y a une grande maison taillée dans le roc; celle est large et basse. 
stews Sur le pic oriental il y a un couvent. Devant le couvent il y a un 
stoiipa qu’ on appelle Hansa-sanghérama.”’ 


ViI.—The Indra Saila Peak, 

The range of rocky hills, which run in a north-easterly direction nearly 
forty miles, abruptly ends at Giryak. The foot of the mountain is washed 
by the waters of the Panchana river, which here leaves the Hisua-Nowada 
valley,and glowly makes its way southwards through the Bihar plain to the 
Ganges. On the st side of the river is an enormous mass of ruins, which 
appears to mark the site of a Muhammadan town and fort, which tradition 
holds to have been built by Kamdar Khan Main nearly two centuries ago, to 
defend the fertile fields of Bihir from the frequent incursions of the preda- 
tory Rajwars. Above the western bank rise the two precipitous peaks 
which crown the Indra-Saila hill. The reader will remember that in speak- 
ing of Rajgir I described a narrow ravine which stretched away to the 
east between Udayagir on the south, and Ratnagir and the Devaghat hill 
on the north. This valley terminates at Giryak, about a mile to the 
south-west of the Indra Saila peak. From the northern side of this moun- 
tain, a rocky hill—the Masellia-pahar, (as the Rajwars call 1t)—runs to the 
south-west, having almost a semi-circular shape. This hill meets the off- 
shoot of Udayagir, from which it is only separated by a passage, far narrower 
than that ofthe Banganga. The face of the Masellia-pahar near the pass is 
almost a sheer cliff, but towards the centre of the hill the ascent is more 


gradual, and it was therefore fortified by a wall sixteen feet thick, which 





follgws closely the shape of the mountain. The eastern entrance to the 
Valley of the Five Hills seems, therefore, to have been quite as strongly forti- 
fied, both by art and nature as the Bangangi and Rajagriha gates. It 1s 
about three hundred feet from the plain, and just above the entrance of the 
ravine that the Gidda-dwiir cave is situated. Seen from below, it looks like 
a small hole in the rock. Its entrance is gained with difficulty, forthe last 


eight feet of the cliff are perpendicular, and have been faced by a stone wall, 


the remains of which are tolerably entire, This combination of the natural, 
and the artificial reminds one forcibly of the front of the Sattapanni cave on 


the Baibhar hill. The entrance to the cavern is sixteen or seventeen feet wide, 


and its roof semi-circular in shape, There is an outer chamber forty feet long, 


from which a fissure in the rock appears to lead to the interior of the hill, 


* Idem, pp. 54-5. 
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but abruptly terminates ata distance of sixty or seventy feet from the en- 
trance. This shows the tradition which makes the fissure in question a 
subterranean passage leading to a tower on the Indra-Saila hill to be perfect. 
ly erroneous. The atmosphere in the cave is most oppressive and, in addi- 
tion to its being the home of a motley tribe of vultures and kites, a 
sulphureous smell proceeds from the rock which has a sickening effect on the 
explorer. Crossing the mountain in a north-easterly direction and passing 
over the wall [popularly called ‘ Jarasandha’s band’], one comes quite suddenly 
on the eastern peak of the Indra-Saila mountain. This is crowned with a 
stone platform, about twenty-five feet high, one hundred and fifty long 
and one hundred broad, which appears to have been the site of a large 
vibara and the usual temple. _The wall of the vihdra towards the east 
issstill tolerably entire, and was originally composed of enormous bricks 
similar to those found at Nalandé and Rajagriha. Besides this wall, 
the remains of the temple towards the western end cn clearly be traced, 
and several granite pillars in the vestibule are still erect. The whole of these 
ruins should be carefully excavated at the expense of Government, for the ~ 
vihira in question was one of great importance and antiquity. I shall 
afterwards have occasion to refer to the monastery again, when I come to 
speak of it in relation to Hwen Thsang's visit to the Indra-Saila hill. From 
the eastern door of the vihara a broad stone staircase or roadway leads to 
the eastern peak, which is crowned by a brick tower, sixty-five feet in cir- 
cumference anc about twenty-five feet high, his edifice is generally de- 
2 Daithak, or resting-place, of Jaraésandha, and the Asura prince 
is stated in pop ilar tradition to have been accustomed to sit on this throne 
of brick while he bathed his feet in the Panchana torrent a thousand feet below. 
The length of the staircase connecting the two peaks is four hundred feet. 
The eastern peak is called by the country people Mamibhagna, or Philwaria 
pahar—the western, Hawélia-Pahir. ‘This brick tower rests on a square 
platform, now a mass of ruins, and there appears to have been a vault or well 
in the centre. I have not the slightest doubt that the so-called tower j in 
reality the remains of a stupa, the outer portions of which have been ruined 
and removed by time. A deep inscision has been made in the base, but I 
believe nothing was found there except a packet of Buddhist seals in wax. 
To the south-west of the stiipa are the remains of an artificial tank or 
reservoir, about one hundred feet square. This is popularly supposed to have 
been Jarasandha’s flower-garden. From the ruins whigh crown the summit 
of the hill, a stone staircase or road leads to the plains beneath. ‘This first 
es down the south side of the hill to a distance of three hundred 
feet, when one cated comes on a oat stone stupa it ‘then turns to the 
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at this place there is a sort of plateau, which is crowned by the remains 
of a perfect cluster of topes. The path then continues to traverse the east 
side of the hill (passing two small modern temples containing footprints or 
charanas of Vishnu), and at a distance of eight hundred feet reaches the 
banks of the Panchana.” 

Dr. Buchanan visited Giryak nearly half a century ago, and a glance at 
his remarks will show the devastation which an Indian climate can bring 
about in a comparatively short time.* 

“ T now proceed to describe the ruins on Girebraja or Giriyak hill, . The 
original ascent to this is from the north-east, and from the bottom to the 
summit may be traced the remains of a road about twelve feet wide, which 
has been paved with large masses of stone cut from the hill, and winds in 
various directions to procure an ascent of moderate declivity. When entire 
a palanquin, might have perhaps been taken up and down; but the road 
would have been difngerous for horses and impracticable for carriages. In 
many places it has now been entirely swept away. I followed its windings 
along the north side of the hill, until I reached the ridge opposite to a small 
tank excavated on two sides from the rock and built on the other two with 
the fragments that have been cut. The ridge here is very narrow, extends 
east and west, and rises gently from the tank towards both ends, but most 
towards the west, and a paved causeway five hundred feet long and forty 
wide, extends its whole length. At the west end of this causeway is a very 
steep slope of brick, twenty@feet high and one hundred and seven feet wide, 
I ascended this, by what appeared to have been a stair, as Pthought that T 
could perceive a resemblance to the remains of two or thee of the steps. 
Above this ascent is a large platform surrounded by a ledge, and this has pro- 
bably been an open area, one hundred and eighty-six feet from east to west by 
one hundred and fourteen feet from north to south, and surrounded by parapet 
wall. At its west end, ] think, I can trace a temple in the asual form of a 
mandir, or shrine, and natmandir, or porch. The latter haz been twenty-six feet 
dee, by forty-eight wide. he foundation of the north-east corner is still 
entire, and consists of bricks about eighteen inches long, nine wide, and two 
thick, and cut smooth by the chisel, so that the masonry has been neat. The 
bricks are laid in clay mortar. Eight of the pillars that supported the roof 
of this porch project from among the ruins. They are of granite which 
must have been brought from a distance. They are nearly of the same rude 
order with those in the temple of Buddha Sen at Kanyadol and nearly of the 
same size haying been about ten feet long, but their shafts are in fact hexa-_ 
gons, the two angles only on one side of the quadrangle haying been trun- 
cated. The more ornamented side has probably been placed towards the 
centre of the building, while the plain side has faced the wall. The mandir 


* Montgomery Martin's ‘Gya and Shahabad,’ 
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has probably been solid like those of the Buddhists, no sort of cavity being 
perceptible, and it seems to have been a cone placed on a quadrangular base, 
forty-five feet square and as high as the natmandir. The cone is very much 
reduced, and even the base has been decayed into a mere heap of bricks. 
On its south side in the area by which it is surréunded, has been a sinall 
quadrangular building, the roof of which has been supported by pillars of 
granite, three of which remain. Beyond the mandir to the west is a semi- 
circular terrace which appears to have been artificially sloped away, very 
steep towards the sides and to have been about fifty-one feet in diameter. 
The cutting down the sides of this terrace seems to have left a small plain at 
its bottom, and an excavation has been made in this, in ordér probably to 
procure materials, 

“ Returning now to the small tank and proceeding east along the cause- 
way, it brings us to a semi-circular platform about thirty feet in raflius, on 
which is another conical building quite ruined. East frém thence and wija- 
cent is an area forty-five feet square, the centre of which is occupied by a 
low square pedestal twenty-five feet square divided on the sides by compart. « 
ments like the pannelling on wainscot, and terminating in a neat cornice. 
On this pedestal, rises a solid column of brick sixty-eight feet in circumfer- 
ence, About thirty feet up, this column has been surrounded by various 
mouldings, not ungraceful, which have occupied about fifteen feet, beyond 
which what remains of the column, perhaps ten feet, is quite plain. A deep 
cavity has been made into the column probablygin search of treasure, and this 
shows that the building is solid. It has been constructed of bricks cemented by 
clay, and the outside has been smoothed with a chisel and not plastered. Part 
of the original smooth surface remains entire, especially on the east side. 
The weather on the west side has produced much injury. To the east of the 
area in which this pillar stands, is a kind of small level, called the flower- 
garden of Jarasandha, an idea perfectly ridiculous, the extent being misera- 
ble, and the whole a barren arid rock.” 

This description of the ruins of the so-called tower, written when it was 
far less dilapidated than it is at present, confirms me in my opinion that the 
original building was a stupa. 

The rums on the Giryak hill are undoubtedly identical with the reli- 
gious edifices visited and described by Hwen Thsang. The subject is at 
once so important, and so interesting, that I quote from him in full. 

“ Apres avoir fait encore trente li a )'est, il arriva a la montagne appelée 

In-to’-lo-chi-lo-kiu-ho-chan (Indra-cilé-gouhd). 

~  “ Devant le couvent du pre oriental de la montagne, il y awn stodpa, Ce 
couvent s’appelle Seng-so-kia-lan (Hafsa Sanghérama). Jadis les religieux 
de ce couyent suivaient la doctrine du petit Véhicule, appelée la doctrine 
graduelle, et faisaient usage des trois aliments purs. Un jour, le Bhikchou, 
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qui était I’économe du couvent n’ayant pu se procurer les provisions néces- 
saires, se trouva dans la plus grande perplexité, Tl vit en un moment une 
troupe d’oies qui volaient dans les airs. Les ayant regardées un instant, il 
s'écria en riant: - 

~“ Aujourd’hui, la pitanee des religieux manque complétement ; imahd- 
sattvas (nobles étres), il faut que vous ayez égard aux cireonstances.’”* 

“ A peine avait-il achevé ces mots, que le chef de la troupe tomba du haut 
des nuages, comme si on lui eit coupé les ailes, et vint rouler au pied du 
Bhikchou (de I'économe), Celui-ci rempli de confusion et de erainte, en in- 
forma ses confréres, qui ne purent lui répondre quien versant des larmes et 
en poussant des sanglots: Cet oiseau, dirent-ils entre eux, était un Bdédhi- 
sattva! et nous, comment oserions-nous le manger? Quand Jou-lai (le 
Tathagata) a établi ses préceptes, ila voulu par degrés nous détourner du 
mal, Mais nous, npus nous sommes attachés 4 ses premieres paroles, qui 
n’avaient d'autre but que de nous attirer d’abord A lui, et nous les avons 
prises pour une doctrine définitive. Insensés que nous sommes! nous 
‘avons pas osé changer de conduité, ct par 14, nous avons causé la mort de 
cet oiseau. Dorénavant, il faut suivre le grand Vehicule, et ne plus man- 
ger uniquement des trois aliments purs. 

“Alors ils firent construire une tour sacrée, y déposdrent le corps de l'oie 
(hafisa), et lornérent d'une inscription, pour transmettre a la postérité le 
souvenir de son pieux dévouement. ‘Telle fut l’origine de cette tour.” 

In the “Mémoires sur Ws Contrées Occidentales,”’ the account varies 
but little from that which I have quoted from the older volume. The writer 
here tells us that the pilgrim went 30 lis from the stupa of Sariputra (7. e., 
from Chandimau), and arrived at the Indra-saila hill. The valleys and caves 
of the hill were gloomy, but its sides were covered with luxuriant vegetation. 
The summit of the mountain was crowned by two peaks, and in the western 
one was a great chamber hewn in the rock. This answers with tolerable ac- 
curacy to the position of the Gidda-dwir cave. He then proceeds to tell the 
same story of the miraculous forty-two questions which Fah Hiyan relates 
of the “ isolated rock” of Bihar. 

In my opinion General Cunningham's supposition that both hills are 
the same, is based on insufficient data, especially as one is called 

® in Chinese Siao- ‘ou-shy-shan (t. ¢., the Bihar rock) and the other Fr- 

© _— tho-lo-shi-lo-kin-ho, (i. e., the Giryak hill)+ which certainly seem to 

be far from one and the same thing. Putting aside all question as 

to position or language, I maintain that a glance at a description of 

the two hills will shew them to be entirely different. “ Siao-/au-shy-shan” is 

distinctly stated to be the little mountain of the solitary rockt while Yn- 
* Vie do Hwen Thsang, p. 161-3, 


+ Laidley’s Fa Hiyan, p. 265, 
t do. do., p. 264. 
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tho-lo-shi-lo-kin-ho (otherwise rendered, In-t'o-lo-chi- lo-kin-ho-chan) is spoken 
of as a lofty mountain with cavernes et vallées ténébreuses.”"* In the one there 
is no caye—in the other there is. 

I shall speak further on this subject, when I come to discuss the identi- 
fication of Bihar, and hope to adduce such arguments as will put the matter 
beyond the possibilty of doubt. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that the great vihira of the Wild 
Goose was one of the most sacred, andmost popular of the Buddhist mountain- 
monasteries. I find it distinctly mentioned in the inscriptiorrof the Ghosra- 
wan Vihira, which dates from about the 9th century of our era. From it we 
learn that the pious Viradeva, after the completion of numerous acts of reli- 
gious merit, “ erected two crest-jewels in the shape of chaityas on the crown 
of Indra-saila peak, for the good of the world.” 

We must now wend our way towards the convents v the north-east of 


Bihar. 


VII.—The Monasteries of Ghosra’wan and Titra’wan. 

The village of Ghosrawan lies exactly six miles to the north-east of the 
Indra-saila peak at Gityak, eight miles to the east of the great Nalanda 
monastery, seven miles south-east of the “ isolated rock” of Bihar, and ten 
miles north-east of the ruins of Rajagriha. Although the Buddhist remains 
found at this place are of great interest, and the inscription, which lay 
amongst the débris of its once magnificent ™ is of more than ordinary 
importance, the name of Ghosrawan does not appear either in the pages 
of Buchanan or in those of the ‘ Ancient Geography of India.’ The modern 
village is inhabited almost entirely by men of the Bhaban caste, who dis- 
tinguished themselves by a small mutiny on their own account during the 
horrors of 1857, which ended in the total destruction of the village by 
fire, and the exile of a great portion of the insurgents. Although many 


_ years have since passed away, and the poppy and rice lands which surround it, 


head, andl the 8 
F Pe 


are as luxuriant and fertile as ever, Ghosrawan has never recovered its pros- 
perity, and roofless tenements and blackened ruins still tell the story of this 
« seyen-days war.” The Bhabans, which form such an important component 
of Bihér society, take their origin, according to tradition, from the days of 
Jarfsandha’s rule in Rajagriha, and are, down to the present time, as turbu- 
lent and litigious as history represents them to have been in former years. 
The character of the caste has been severely handled by the national 
proverbs of the Biharis ;+ and I cite two of them below, for they are interest- 
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ing, as speaking of the men who now cultivate the fields, which once, I doubt 
not, yielded the necessaries of life to the recluses of the vihira of Vira- 
deva, described a thousand years ago, as being “as lofty as the mind of 
its founder, and which the travellers in atrid@l cars mistake for the"peak of 
Kailasa or the Mandara hill.” Six hundred feet to the south-east of the 
village, there are the remains of four temples or topes, but time has reduced 
them to nearly a level with the surrounding plain. 

On a line with these tumuli is a mud fort with a tower at either corner, 
which measures seventy feet from east to west, and eighty from north to 
south. In the middle of the village, about two hundred feet to the north 
of the fort, is a row of very fine title commonly designated as the Singha- 
bini Thin. All the figures (with one exception) are purely Buddhistie. In 
the centre of them is an idol of Durga, carved in black basalt. It is four 
feet high and three wide, and is more modern than the Buddhist figures 
which surround it, fad very inferior to them in design and execution. The 
goddess is represented as seated on an enormous lion, whose mane curiously 
reminds one of the wigs in use by our Judges at home, when they go in state 
to Westminster-hall on the first day of Term. The right foot is drawn 
up in front of the body, while the left rests on a lotus flower. The figure 
is eight-armed, and each arm grasps the usual emblems. ‘To the left of this is 
avery beautiful statue of Buddha, four feet high. The figure is seated in the 
attitude of meditation on a cushion covered with elaborate ornamentation, 
which rests on a throne suffported at either corner by a lion-couchant. 
From the centre of the throne depends a cloth, the folds of which are in- 
scribed with the Buddhist creed, and covered, by the representation of a 
female goddess in the act of trampling upon an adversary, under the shade 
of an umbrella, held by an attendant from behind. On either side of the 
cloth, a figure (one male and the other female) is seen in the act of making 
an offering. The main figure is covered by a long cloak, and the hair is 
knotted. A halo surrounds the head. There is a cushion at the back of 
the throne. Above the head is a “chaitya’’ surmounted by a pipal tree. 
Around the main figure are eight smaller ones, seated in different positions 
on small thrones, six of these holding lotus flowers of different design ; in 
one case a bud, in another a cluster, in a third a full blown flower, and so 
forth. The seventh grasps a sword, and the eighth a sword in one hand 
and an unfurled banner in the other. At the bottom of the figure, that is 
under the lions which support the throne, is a double row of lotus leaves, this 
being the very converse of the ordinary arrangement, The details of this 
figure are very curious, and I have never seen them in any other. At the side 
of it is a standing one of Buddha about four feet high. The body is covered 
by a long cloak and the hair is knotted, to the mght an attendant holds 
an umbrella over the head, and to the left is a three-headed figure holding a 
bell in one hand and a torch in the other. 
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To the right of the Hindi idol is a figure of Buddha under a pillared 
canopy. ‘The next to the right isa figure of Buddha, four and a half feet high, 
which resembles in almost every particular a still finer idol which I excavated 
from the” ruins of the Vihira. “This latter being now in my own collection, I 
refrain from any detailed description in the present case, but I may mention 
that the main figure is surrounded by five smaller ones, the first being seated 
in the hair and the others to the right and left of head and hands respect- 
ively. 

Five hundred feet west of the Singhabini, one arrives at the ruins of the 
vibra and temple. ‘The former now consists of a mound, having a circum- 
ference of some 200 feet, and the latter of an oblong mass of bricks and rub- 
bish, measuring 120 feet by 70 and about 15 or 20 feet above the level of 
the surrounding country. ‘The mound is strewn with broken Buddhistic idols, 
and to the east of it was found a fine piece of black basalt one foot nine 
inches long, by one foot three inches broad, and covertd by a very perfect 
inscription of nineteen lines. I have had the good fortune to secure a 
reading and translation of this, both by Baba Réjendraléla Mitra and Pro- 
fessor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M. A., which I now give in original, 
and for which I beg to express my thanks. 


I.—The Ghosriwan Inscription. Transeript by Ba'ne’ Raleoathae 
Mrrra. 
. Aer oufe waferrenrnrrantwrraraa ara: | Satay 
Shtaamagusern: daceacsaa— 
t waa | werAATaT Shaki chal wa: aI waa afe we- 
a a aaaraferferaraatr Taraieaa— 
QR oF area Br eear aise: Terrence sreeA | 








aa fesnfaaicaifcartesmaarasaa tia crt 
wer aya | crsvTaar fasrec: eaMe— 
fear gar <r wear waar Vey) Sra: ofeaawar qfcurear- 
4 aR Tes atifs GE | ANATARI— 
¢ wage watt feat a ae wa afan vcernaa | sarah. 
quinfa 2% from seq gram — 
© ah Frwy saa eratiatea aera qq | wwifaer- 
<1 oar a eawe Grae) (i) werarierTaTy : 
= aggre uv ard fa ufcalfu:  faarrequasteaniy- 
oe | ie Ral eh ae 
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¢€ et afasricty dices: i waradt afequaere aan era PTH oT 
ware! | 3e aunareefatige Argitrand — 
to oot faert i fasque afet afwqfrarc: EAI aaa ay AaI- 

Yor | aTaay: afafesrre ay fcare: quaaifca— 

AR an FaCr CUTS Il frerevare: WEAN <4 ayamarafasr ara=er- 
aicarerara faq: opfertr a: Ferm: aaa eR 
RR efaavauge NAAT STAM Nea Bre: Basenafieat i 

Wra=a 4 oicgihaaaye say ta— 

RR Tenrcofterctayfamen | Saitenta asaifiewsfea a: ararafcia 

Sasa: We: | Peat wagarnsa— . 

(8 | tay wamccfy fega wa: gare: | aeafearaafcquaarea- 

Walaa MRTRR TAT Wea: || AAAS — ; 
WF STATA AS CAT TTT wat wana | saa vefadtey 

fanraarai & HSH = THC FUT Il w— 

\¢ Baeaae swaxeieaawaat warer fafeaae Swyw a aeS- 
aa aur | waar fasnfiren fasasa ga taare 

Vo fet 44 aa avinasa wfear agnqeliaa i - Sgeravaifae 
afarce aiinaai frura gue azarae | 

Ae warfea: sfvat aadag safuiq warcfecia ea ararear- 
saTateaaat gaara faut sqrnede} 

a¢ omafa aaT wraeaercie: | fazer: fafacaser aaaaqy ura- 
Wasisrag waa asa WAT II 

TRANSLATION. 

* From Success to the auspicious sage Munindra ( = Buddha) whose 
mind, bent on the welfare of mankind, lias mastered the principles of morality, 
who is the only bridge for the oppressed to cross the ocean of worldly 
trouble, infested by the frightful crocodile of sin. Women, who are our 
sovereigns, cannot, even when they are all united together, reduce his mind: 
what disgrace is there then, if unaided, I am powerless to overcome the Lord 
of the Three Regions ? So thought the mind-born Cupid and flew away to a 
distance from him, May that auspicious Vajrisana preserve the illimitable 
universe in the path of Buddhism! There exists an excellent country—the 
ornament of the regions of the north, and renowned as Nagarahara. ‘There 
lived a courtier by name Indragupta, twice born by race [Dvija] and de- 
scended from a very noble family, Spotless like Indra, he flourished, with 


“his accomplished Rani, the mistress of his household, whose name is reckoned 
the first, when people recount the virtues of faithful wives. 
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“ A son was born unto them, who from his birth thought of the future 
world and who was necessarily dispassionate. He was dissatisfied with 
all the pleasures of home, and longed to attain the ordinance of Sugata by 
retirement, 

“Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the purport of the 
Sistras, he repaired to the great monastery of Kanishka,* and acquiring 
there a knowledge of the dispensation of the all-knowing (Sarvayna Buddha), 
the theme of praise of all intelligent people, he performed a penance, This 
person of spotless merit and manifold virtues, distinguished by all the 
qualities of a worthy disciple, resplendently free from the stains of this Kalj 
age, even as a young man, the lauded of all sages was Vimapeva. 

“ Wishing on one occasion to offer his adoration to the adamantine throne 
(vajrasana) of the great auspicious Bodhi he came to this place,t and sub- 
sequently, with a view to cultivate the acquaintance of the Bhikshus“of the 
country, repaired to the Vasanauvana vihira. * 

“ Abiding there for a long time, that person (Viradeva) who had made 
knowledge his only object, obtained the respect of the king of the country, 
Devara'Ls,t and flourished with daily increasing lustre, even as the sun, 
(Pushan) the dispeller of widespread gloom. 

“ He was as the soul of Bhikshus, beneficent even as one’s own hand 
and the elect of Satyabodhi, he lived to promote the prosperity of Nélandé 
and the stability of the congregation (sangha). His virtues have made re- 
splendent the crown jewel of chaityas on the erest of the Indra-saila hill, 
which promotes the welfare of creation by the dispensation of virtue, although 
addressed as the husband of many. 

“Favoured for his meritorious deeds by the faithful and well-pro- 
tected lady Nalandé, whose person was embellished with rich ly endowed 
viharas, he was nevertheless praised as the pure and meritorious by all 
men. 

“He, who curing by his look alone persons overwhelmed with the 
fever of destruction, cast into shade even the glory of Dhanwantari ; he whom 
men, having obtained all the objects of their longing, looked upon as the all- 
granting Tree of Desire (Kalpa-tara), even he caused this noble building (to 
be erected), lofty as his mind, for the greatest object on earth, the adamantine 
throne of Buddha ; (vajriésana) a building which, when beheld by the travel- 
' lers of the sky, leads to the impression of its being a peak of either Maildsa 
on. the Mandara hill. 

* By him who had given away everything he had, and thereby became the 
most munificent among those who do good to mankind ; who was the most 


* See Cunningham's ‘ Ancient Geography,” p. 99. + Ghosrawan. 
_ > See Bibi Réjondral4!a Mitrais note on tia Nalandé inscription in my account 
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ardent in the knowledge of Buddha, most emulous in acquiring high merit, 
who was fearless alike amongst his own people afd strangers in this ever-pro- 
gressing virtuous region, has raised this flag of renown in honour of his 
maternal and paternal races in the northern regions, 

“ Whatever fruits may proceed from this act, which may be likened to a 
flight of steps to the mansion of liberation, may the same be conducive to 
the attainment of the divine knowledge of Buddha by mankind at large, 
foremost by his parents and ancestors! 

“As long as the tortoise supports the ocean-girt receptacle of matter, as 
long as the darkness-dispelling sun sheds his fiery rays, aslong as the mild 
luminary continues to sooth mankind and the night, so long may this bright 
act of Viradeva prosper in this world !"’ 

Babu Rajendradala Mitra remarks, that the date of the dedication is not 
given, but looking to the character, the well known Kutila, and the allusion of 
Deva Pala of the Pla dynasty of Bengal, the inscription probably belongs to 
the beginning of the 9th century. The dedicator was a recluse from the north- 
west frontier and bore the name of Viradeva, His native town was Nagarahara, 
once a famous seat of Buddhism, but now in ruins. His father, Indragupta, is 
described as a friend of the king (Rajasakha), that is, as I take it, a courtier ; 
but he must have held high rank in court, as his wife is styled a Rani, or 
Queen, Viradeva was of a religious turn of mind, and in early manhood 
retired from the busy world, to acquire a knowledge of the Buddhist faith in 
the Kanishka monastery, where he devoted a great portion of his life te 
study and penance, and to following the practice of his order. He started 
on his travels and came to the Nalanda monastery in Bihar, and afterwards 
dwelt for atime in the Vasanauvana vihira, where he got himself noticed 
and respected by the king of the country, Deva Pala. 

Where the monastery was situated I cannot ascertain. It was pro- 
bably somewhere near Manikyala in the Panjab or near his home. 

Il.—The Ghosrdwan Inscription —Transcript by Prorgssorn RA'MEKRISHNA 
Gora’. Braxnparka‘’r, OF Bomweay. 
ge Warsa Hata sereasensa sew AAT | MAIAAT Zir- 
kc Sh SATAN CHAaA & - coe 
[i BRANHRCAT FACISHYT VY AT BT Be Ve Hae 
a aarti faarager | carereaa R 
a HraaHar FT caSs afsa: aafauntaaacsarearer SaRrez: I 
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acere <fa Sita: | wa frenfasfeaiferdasan arearaae fa cst 
aay 84a |) Cranes east wmv zB 
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aa Ga: gaci feat a are wa afea TTaHya ays | Bearquraguay fg 
we facm: cea GTAMTEAHG ¢ 

qi era saara aaarate: aeafraarnd weitaert | (five 
letters illegible) waa amaqicg Saya fa Hay © 

Test Wo a farearanayicaty: fraaeqamiaaqiface: | 
aa qratenaghay matte © St 

aI afasaciq eee i saad afequaese ereafeagerass | 
aE marr ee Picergay aqua € 

we Taw i faenee afat sfautiarc: NSAI Y AA PAT TT: | STH- 
74: : afafeareaafcars qta ZIfca to * 

aa: yet Tat | THarcaaa: Seg ye Xs aaa fasrare=igfc- 
qraara faraa: oyfaa a: fera: | Baar BH Re : 

zfeateqge Taras Aeuareaaa sae aay efi T 
aa=aI 4 ufrgiaaae aay Ala ue 

Fexicafeercise fears walfaarsta asaifiaugiaa = are arafeta 
araaa: Wwe il  fearac WHAASUAA LB 

@ EU wawtty fe 2 Se Were sure | aaghearagicomaarcean ana 
aera weet \ WaaS ve 

a Banaaaae si gqaag wad yaamAy | saad 4eihatea \aarea- 
art RSTAARCA CIC THE h aa uy. 

auata waqecme (?) maga wae fafeaay ae aufsafe. 
Te?) | was fas faonfay ceaofuart o¢ 

faa 4 Ba uve ufear derqerstea o Srurranifaa aim 
g<(?)@ aifnaat faura que aca [2] yo 

wafer vfaat waaay wanteag waciieciy ean area srefy- 
aaai Haut faufri "saree y= 

auta aga maearacia: | feryraran fafecaeer araeay aranral- 
fusrag Way Bsa WAT hi ve | 

TRANSLATION, 

* Victorious is the glorious lord of Munis who, by his mind, operating for 
the good of all creatures, found out the system of truth and who is the 
only bridge for crossing the ocean of worldly existences ; which [bridge] 
the crocodiles of sins, producing affliction, cannot approach. May he, the 

* The Rev. Dr. J. Wenger who kindly undertook the Inborious task of correcting 
the proofs of these inscriptions, remarks that the word Vasanawvana does not occur in 
the text. The word actually used is Jas’‘ovarmapir, varma being the title of a dynasty 
of kings. Vasananvana may of course be a synonym, ‘The inscription appears to 


be metrical, bat has not been printed as such. Strange to say, the Sanskrit is far 


ag than is usually found in inseriptions of the Pals kings. 
A. M. B, 
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glorious being, seated on the seat of adamant (vajrésana) under the Bodhi 
tree, protect the whole universe —he, whom the’fancy-born (god of love) 
shunned from a distance, as if reflecting that there was no shame in it, if he 
single-handed were powerless to attract the mind of the lord of the three 
worlds, when his superiors who had gathered together, proved unable to do 
so, There is a country known as Nagayahara, the land of which is the 
ornament of Uttaraépatha (Northern India). THere was a Brahman there 
of the name of Indragupta, the friend of the king, who was born in a family 
that had risen high, The meritorious and excellent Bréhman shone like 
the moon with his spotless digits—united to a wife—[one word ille- 
gible] a wife of whom mention is first made by people in going over the 
stories of faithful wives, From them was born a son who was exceedingly 
thoughtful, and whose mind even in childhood was filled with thoughts of 
the next world, apd even in his house, rich in all the means of enjoyment, 
he remained unconcerned [took to no pleasure], in order, by the renunciation 
of the world, to adopt the system of Sugata. Having studied all the 
vedas and reflected on the shistras, he went. to the vihdra of Kanishka, 
and following him who was praiseworthy on account of his severity, and 
who was all-knowing and free from passions [two or three words illegible}, 
he practised penance. The pupil of one who, by his pure virtues, had 
obtained great fame, he, Viradeva—graceful by the possession of befitting 
virtues, ch@facter and fame, and with a lustre free from the stains of Kali, 
was like the new moon, an object of adoration even to the munis, He once 
came to the great Bodhi to pay his respects to the vajrasana (adamantine 
seat), and thence went to see the mendicant priests of his country to the 
Yasoyvarmmapura Vihara. While staying here for a long time, respected 
by all and patronized by the king Devapila, he, having obtained® splendour 
[of knowledge or power), outfilling by his every-day rise all the quarters, 
and dispelling darkness, shone like the sun, Appointed to protect (govern) 
Nalanda, he, the friend of the Bhikshu, as if he were his arm, abided by 
his true knowledge concerning the churcht (or congregation—sengha), and 
having already taken the vow of a S’ramana, erected, for the good of the 
world, two crest-jewels in the shape of chaityas, on the crown (summit) of 
Indra;saila, Though shining bright by means of Nélandat who having 
been protected by him, had her body adorned with a splendid row of vihdras, 
he was praised by good people saying, “ Well done, well done,” when he 
became the husband of the wife Great Fame. Dispelling the fever of 


* The three epithets here have a double meaning, one applicable to the sun and 
the other to Viradeva. 
+ That it is of great importance to have a united church and toconstract vihdras 
for congregational purposes, 
~ Compared to a wifo, 
35 Toe: 
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anxiety of afflicted persons by a mere look, he put to shame the might of 
Dhanvantari* and was regarded as equal to a Kalpa-tarut by people whose 
desires he had fulfilled by granting to them all objects wished for. By 
him was erected this house for the best thing in the world, the adamantine 
seat (vajrasana), as lofty as his own mind, which the moyers im rial ears 
mistake for a peak of Kaildsa or Mandira, when they look at it. With his 
desires fixed on enlightenment (or true knowledge—sambodhi) and with 
a heroism rivalling his other qualities, he, practising liberality to the friends 
~ of all creatures by giving his all, and exercising his holy authority here, 
hoisted the banner of his fame on the two poles of his familyt (family of 
father and mother) in Uttarapatha. Since in the shape of his famous deeds 
he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final emancipation and obtained 
religious merit, may all people without exception, headed by his father and 
all the elder ones, attain to real knowledge$ (sambodhiy! May the bright 
fame of Viradeva last in the world as long as the tortoise bears the earth begirt 
with the seas, as long as the sun with his warm rays, the destroyer of dark- 
ness, shines, and as long as the cool-beamed moon renders the nights bright !” 
In the middle of the east wall of the vihdéra I found a very beautiful 
figure three parts concealed in the rums. It is now in my collection at 
Bihar, and I extract the description of it from my catalogue :-—* No. XVI. 
A magnificent alto-relievo figure in black basalt, eight feet high, probably of 
Vajrasattva Buddha [Schlagintweit, p. 53]. The feet rest?on a lotus 
pedestal, and there is no throne underneath. The hair rises from the fore- 
head, and is twisted into a pyramidical cone which is nearly a foot m height. 
In its midst a Buddlia is seated in the state of contemplation. A jewelled 
frontlet passes from behind the ear over the brow. The figure is four-armed, 
and each wrist is ornamented with an elaborately wrought bangle or bracelet. 
Other jewels adorn the feet, and the upper part of the arms, or rather the 
root of the four arms, for the second pair appear only to spring from the 
elbows. Above the head two winged figures support a jewelled crown with 
three points. The upper hand on the left side grasps 4 lotus stalk springing 
from the ground, while the lower holds a large bell; the rim and clapper of 
which are ornamented with a bead-work pattern. ‘The palm of the hands 
ou the right side are turned outwards and exhibit the mark of sovergignty. 
The upper one grasps a “ mala,” or rosary. A ribbon, or searf, three inches 
wide, passes over the left shoulder across the body. A cloth covered with 
a pattern of stars depends from a cord beneath the vavel, and extends as 


De * Physician of the gods. 
ss A heavenly tree having the power of granting anything desired, aA 
ee | : . ‘ family’ and ‘a pole or bamboo," and is here 
) ~ + The word vans’a’ means ‘race or AInuy po ’ Oar) ee Sas a 
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far as the knee. A jewelled girdle, with alarge buckle, encircles the waist. 
There is a third eye in the centre of the forehead. On either side are 
two grotesque attendants. The one to the right is extremely corpulent, 
and is quite nude. It is ina kneeling position and grasps a lotus stalk, 
the flower of which is seen behind the upper right hand. The one to the 
left is clothed similarly to the main figure, and leans on a mace grasped in 
the left hand. The Buddhist creed is inscribed in the background and the 
donor's name below.” On the north side of the vihdéra 1 found another 
very perfect figure. I describe it in my catalogue as follows :—‘ No. IX. An 
alto-relicvo figure of Buddha in black basalt, three feet three inches high. 
The figure is in the attitude of contemplation, and is clothed with a long 
robe depending from the left shoulder, and reaching the ankle. It rests on 
a lotus-leaf pedestal, supported by a lion-couchant on either side, and in 
the centre a female devotee is seen in the act of making an offering. The 
back of the throne ® richly carved, and terminates in two points. It singu- 
larly resembles a gothic chair, A halo surrounds the head which 1s sur- 
mounted by a pipal tree. Above this is seen a couch on which Buddha lies 
in the state of nirvana. The right hand is placed under the head which is 
supported by a pillow, and the left is parallel with the side. At either end 
of the couch is a kneeling devotee. Above the body, rises a “ chaitya,”’ and 
on either side of this are musical instruments. To the right of the main- 
figure is ong of Mayidevi (the mother of Buddha), grasping with one hand a 
tree and resting on the other arm. Above this, is a figure of Buddha stand- 
ing in the attitude of instruction. At the right side is a small elephant, and 
above this a seated Buddha in the attitude of instruction, a devotee kneel- 
ing at his feet. On the left side of the main figure, is a seated figure of 
Buddha with the ‘ fasting bowl’ in his lap; above this, a standing figure of 
Buddha; and at the top a seated figure corresponding with that on the other 
side, except that the “ Wheel of the Law” which is supported by a deer on 
either side, takes the place of the kneeling devotee.” 

One thousand three hundred and fifty feet to the south of the vihara 
of Viradeva are the remains of another temple of considerable size. I dis- 
covered there a standing figure of Buddha six feet high, resembling in every 
particular the one described at the Singhabani, except that there are 
no attendants, and a “ chaitya” on each side of the head. <A short distance 
to the south-west of the great temple is an image of Durga, now worship- 
ped as Mahisisurmardani. ‘To the north-west is a temple containing a simi- 
lar idol, now adored under the name of Asaji. To the west of the village 
lies a large tank, the Sét or Sio-talab. Two miles north of Ghosrawan 
once flourished a great sister monastery, the vihdra of Titrawan, which I shall 
presently describe at length. 

Four miles due east of the convent of Viradeva, and about nine miles from 
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(iryak, the traveller arrives at the sandy bed of a once mighty river, the Salkri, 
On the opposite shore there rises a solitary hill—steeper, but less lofty, than 
the isolated rock of Bihér. Three sides of it are precipitous cliffs, the fourth 
a series of shelving rocks sloping away to the north. The summit is an even 
plateau four or five hundred feet square, literally covered with the remains 
of an enormous vihara, and of numerous sttipas and temples. Some of the 
piles of brick are thirty or forty feet high, and I found the remains of Bud- 
dhist idols in several parts of the hill. This rock is called Parabati, and a 
flourishing village of the same name lies at its foot. One mile east, or perhaps 
rather north-east of the “ solitary hill,” is situated the village of Aphsar. 
Aphsar is singularly rich in Buddhistic remains, and on its outskirts there 
is an enormous tumulus, seventy or eighty feet high. It appears to me to 
be the remains of a Jarge temple attached to a vihéra. I visited Aphsar in 
September, 1871, and recovered four or five figures fromit. They all of them 
merit detailed deseription. The most important of them is @colossal male figure, 
fa statue, properly so called,| about eight feet high, and four-armed. The 
head is surmounted by a richly jewelled crown, almost identical in shape 
with the regal cap of Barma and Siam, from underneath which long 
ringlets fall profusely over the shoulders, The sacred thread [ poita] is 
noticeable on the body, in addition to the usual ornaments. In my opinion, 
the figure represents some prince or general—certainly not a Buddha, or any 
Hindu deity. | 

Another remarkable figure is a large, and exquisitely carved /inga, 
bearing on either side a face life-si%ed. T'he style of carving is precisely that 
of the other purely Buddhist idols, and it was found close to the tumulus, 
near the site of the colossal boar for which Aphsar is famous, and strange to 
say, close to the place where Major Kittoe discovered an Agoka inscription 
of great length and value, but which almost immediately afterwards was 
lost. During my stay im Bihar, I made every effort to trace it, but without 
success, although I received every aid from my friend, Babu Bimola Charan 
Bhattacharjya, then Deputy Magistrate of Nowdda. » Babu Bimola Charan 
has succeeded me at Bih4r, and devotes much time and care to the preserva- 
tion of my large collection of Buddhistic sculptures. Owing to his zeal in the 
matter (for which he deserves the thanks of all scientific men), there is now 
every prospect of the Bihir Museum becoming a permanent local institu- 
tion, and he tells me that it has become a sort of place of pilgrimage for all 


the country round ; in fact, the descendants of Agoka’s brahmans at Rajagriha 
— beginning to look on it as a serious opposition, and to tremble lest it 
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should cause a diminution in their income. 1 take this opportunity of pub- 
Ticly thanking my successor for all he has done in this matter. To return 


toAphsar, The Parabati rock, we must remember, is as nearly as possible thir- _ 


teen miles south-east of Bihér, and the ruins I have just described, shew it to 
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have been a place, which, in Buddhist times, was second only in importance to 
Nalandé, Rajagriha and Bihar. 

Travelling between three and four miles from Aphsar in a north-westerly 
direction, one arrives at the great mass of ruins which marks the site of the 
Titrawan monastery. Like the neighbouring monastery of Ghosriwan, 
Titrawan escaped the notice of Dr. Buchanan, and is barely mentioned 
by General Cunningham in his ‘ Ancient Geography of India.’ A glance 
at the accompanying rough sketch map will shew at once the extent of 
these interesting remains, and will convince the archwologist that they 
will repay a visit. We may here again -return for a moment to Hwen 
Thsang. After leaving the Indra-saila peak, he is stated to have gone 
one hundred and sixty lis to the north east to the monastery, known as Ava- 
pou-te-kia-lan, or the * Kapotika [7. ¢., pigeon] vihdra." Both General Cun- 
ninghafn and M. Vivien de Saint Martin agree in thinking the reading in- 
correct, and in substituting sixty for one hundred and sixty. This must of 
necessity be done, as the distance given in the text would have brought the pil- 
grim almost close to the bank of the Ganges. Sirty hh would coincide ap- 
proximately with the actual distance between Giryak and Bihar, t. €., from 
ten to twelve miles. Bihar is strictly speaking north-east of Giryak, and 
the identification made by General Cunningham is undoubtedly correct. That 
Hwen Thsang should have omitted to visit Bihér is extremely improba- 
ble; for we know of its existence nine centuries before, and its ruins at 
the present day vie in grandeur and extent with the remains of Raja- 
eriha and Nalandé, The vihira allude to by Hwen Thsang appears to 
have been situated at Soh-Sarai,a suburb of the city, distant less than a 
mile from the northern extremity of the “solitary hill”” At Soh-Saral, 
I found several figures as wellas a series of pillars thirteen feet in height 
[see Chapter VIIL.J. I reserve, therefore, any further allusion to Bihar, 
until I come to describe the city itself. After leaving Bihar, Hwen Thsang 
proceeded to another monastery, forty li, or ten miles, to the south-east. The 
vihara in question is described as standing om an isolated hilt, and can be most 
satisfactorily identified with Parabati. Yet General Cunningham considers 
that the “ bearing and distance point to the great ruined mound of Titra- 
wan,” although the ruins are situated in a plain, instead of ona hill, and 
there is not the smallest elevation visible within a®eircuit of five miles, I 
have no doubt that it was vid Parabati and Aphsar, and not Titrawan, that 
Hwen Thsang quitted the confines of the kingdom of Magadha. | 

Approaching ‘Titrawan from Parabati, one arrives at the Digi Pokhar, 
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an enormous tank, running almost due north and south, measuring 2481 | 


feet by 767. Four hundred and eighty-four feet from the south-east 
corner of the tank is a large mass of ruins, measuring 650 feet by 400. To- 
wards the southern side of this are the foundations of a large brick building 
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exactly a hundred feet square and apparently once flanked with a tower at 
either corner, like the smaller temple recently partly uncovered at Nalanda, 
The modern yillage of Titréwan is to the east of these ruins. Four gtk 
and forty-five feet to the south-east of the building above mentioned is 
small temple, around which were grouped upwards of two hundred tine 
Buddhistie figures, many of them of exquisite beauty. I shall give a detail- 
ed description of them further on. Two hundred and thirty-eight feet to 
the south of the temple is another enormous tank, running due east and west a 
and measuring 1160 feet by 780. The distance between the ruined vihara 
and the side of the pond is 505 feet. The tank bears the name of the Sri 
Bullum, or Bhairau-Pokhar. At a distance of 500 feet from the south-east 
corner, and facing nmmeliately the great mass of the ruins, there is a luxu- 
riant pipal tree under the shade of which is a colossal Buddha. ‘The figure 
is placed in a brick platform, which has evidently been frequently repaired, 
and is supported by a small brick tower, or buttress, bui% behind the idol. 
In front a tlght of steps descends to the shore of the lake. The imag® has 
been broken in two and again set up. It rests on two thrones, the lower of 
which is six feet six inches long, and is in three pieces joined together by 
iron clamps. It is divided into five compartments. In the outer one on 
either side there is a lion-couchant, and in the centre a lion-rampant. The . 
two remaining ones are filled by the figures of devotees in the act of making 
an offering. 

The throne is exactly one foot ten inches high. The second throne is 
in one piece, and is one foot two fnches high and six feet long. It consists 
of a double row of fourteen lotus leaves ;—the Buddhist creed being inserib- 
ed on ten leaves of the upper one—a word in each. The letters of this in- 
scription are about an inch long, The figure is in the attitude of meditation, 
and the hair is knotted. The nose is very little damaged. 1 give its di- 
‘mensions in detail. 
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The body is covered with a cloak. The figure is highly venerated and 
has its pujéris and rent-free assignment of land. It is worshipped under the 
names of Sri Bullum and Bhairau. On the east side of the tower behind it 
there are three niches; the first containing a figure of Vishnu, the second 
a miniature reproduction of Sri Bullum (except that three elephants take the 
place of the lion-rampant in the central compartment of the throne), and the 
third, a standing figure of Buddha with an elephant on one side and a Bodhi- 
sattva onthe other. Four hundred feet to the west of the pipal tree, the bank 
of the tank runs to the north fora distance of some five hundred feet and then 
again turns to the west. In the angle of this piece of land L found the traces of a 
stiipa or tope, and a similar ruin is to be seen on the opposite side—exactly two 
hundred feet from the northern bank. The popular traditions of Titrawan are 
very poor. Any knowledge or recollection of Buddhism has entirely passed away, 
and the constructiop of the now ruined vihara is attributed to a demon king— 
Ban Asar Raja, who is also said to have conseerated the image of Sri Bullum, 
Titrawan must have heen a monastery of no ordinary importance, and its 
position is even preferable to that of Bargion. The country around it is well- 
watered and consequently fertile, and groves of trees surround it on all sides, 
From the towers of the monastery, the hills of Giryak, Bihar, and Parabati are 
distinctly visible, and the banks of the Sri Bullum tank are still covered at all 
tines of the year with luxuriant verdure, This lake at sunset would even now 
charm every lover of the picturesque, and the effect must have been still more 
striking when thousands of recluses from the stately monastery which rose 
on its bank. left their meditations at evening time to adore and incense the 
colossal Buddha which they had erected in its northern shore and dedicated 
“to the greatest of all purposes.” I counted in one day at Titrawan two 
hundred figures of Buddha of all sizes and design; most of them bore the 
Buddhist creed in the characters of the 6th, 7th, Sth, and Oth centuries A. D., 
and they were nearly all mutilated. JT rarely found a single figure which I 
can confidently assert to be purely Hindu, Several of the Titrawan idols were 
beautifully polished, and not a few of them bore inscriptions of imterest. 
Besides the ruins at the side of the tank there are the remains of a large 
stupa in the centre of the modern village, two hundred and eighty feet from the 
south-east corner of the vihara, The only Hindd figures I saw there were 
these of Siva and Dirga, commonly called Gauri Sankar. 

I now proceed to describe the Buddhist figures recovered by me from 
the 'Titréwan monastery, and now in my collection. No. [CCCXL. | A small 
figure one foot high, found in the mud at the banks of the Digi Pokhar, It 
represents Buddha in the state of nirvana, reposing on @ couch—one arm 
being under the head and the other resting on his side. The couch is sup- 

d by fantastically carved pillars. There are three attendants below ; 
one has his head buried in his arms ; the back of the second is turned to- 
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wards the spectator and he is apparently in the act of adoration, and the 
other is in the act of supplication. At each side of the body is a tree, and 
in the centre rises a circular stipa on a square base terminating in a series 
of thirteen umbrellas. The Buddhist creed is inseribed on the face of the 
bed, [CXXLI.] The alto-relievo figure of a goddess two feet three inches 
high, not in any way mutilated—seated on a cushioned throne supported by 
lions at either corner, A cloth hangs down from the centre of the throne 
and bears an inscription. The figure is four-armed. The body is covered 
by a spangled garment which descends from a jewelled girdle below the na- 
vel. ‘The usual ornaments are seen on the arms and neck, and a medallion 
is suspended by a chain from the latter. A scarf passes across the breast 
and shoulders, The upper hands grasp sprigs or bunches of flowers, and the 
lower hand to the left support a nude male infant on her knee. The op- 
posite hand holds, what is apparently meant to represent, some sweetmeat 
or a cocoanut. The hair is elaborately ornamented. I take it to be the 
figure of Vasti, the goddess of feeundity, and I found an almost identical idol 
in the Bihar fort. There is an inseription on the #plinth, of which the 
following is a reading— 

Rawal wa Siew ga S[?]ireat qaTA VS wl? Sauifas 
[two letters] q [?] @ [two letters. ] 

“In the village of Nentati by Gopatichandraka, the son of Sai Vishnu, 
and mistress [or master, lord] of Pundra Sai Mahanika.*” 

[CCCXLII.] Portion ofa figure of Buddha, containing merely the 
head—the surrounding halo [within which is inscribed the Buddhist creed], 
and a small kneeling figure to the left, holding a seroll, over which is in- 
scribed the word Sri Magilan. [CCCXLIII.] Elaborate pedestal of 
a figure of Buddha in the attitude of meditation [broken off]. A double 
row of lotus leaves springing from a very beautifully seulptured stem, amongst 
which are the fizures of five devotees. The base is covered by a long in- 
scription of two lines, but I almost despair of getting it deciphered, on ac- 

A count of its indistinctness. [CCCLXIYV.] Alto-relievo figure of Buddha 
in black basalt, and polished to resemble marble, two feet eight inches high. 
The body resembles precisely that of the great figure near the lake. The 
throne is divided into three compartments—the outer ones containing lions- 
rampant, and the middle one two deyotces and a figure of Buddha in a state 
of repose under a canopy. The background consists of pillars, and cragons- 
aye The head is surrounded by an halo, which is surmounted by a 
and the Buddhist creed. There is a seated Buddha on either side 
ead. [(CCCXLY.} An/‘alto-relievo figure in black basalt, two 
nches high, seated on a throne, along the face of which there is a an 
4. Eakins ee Oe neat | 
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inscription. The face is nearly life size and the features hideous—the hair 
has been drawn like the feathers of a peacock's tail. A cobra’s head peeps over 
the left shoulder. he earrings are circular, depressed in the centre and very 
large. There are two necklaces round the neck and two long flower garlands. 
A spangled cloth descends from the wrist to the ankles. ‘The upper right 
hand grasps a sword and the left a trident (tristl]. The objects in the lower 
hands I cannot distinguish—one being perhaps a gourd or pumpkin. The left 
foot is drawn up underneath the body, and the right rests on a lotus blossom 
below the seat of the throne. Baba Ram K. Bhandarkar reads the in- 
scription :—tc\y #4 [illegible] [illegible] ~ [one letter] Hawa Tawa, 

’ “A gift to the gods by Sai Jena—Sambat 892—5th day—(i. e., A. D. 
837.) 

[VII] A very beautiful and perfect figure of Buddha in black basalt, 
three feet four inches high. The right hand rests on the knee, and the legs are 
crossed—the left hand being parallel to the left foot, which is marked with 
the Sign of sovereignty. The body is supported by a cushion, and the hair is 
ruffled, A very beautiful halo covered-with geometrical pattern surrounds 
the head, and above it rise three branches of the sacred pipal tree, each leaf 
of which is carved with extraordinary minuteness. Beneath the figure, a 
cloth depends from the throne, the sides of which gradually incline towards 
each other—disclosing at each corner a well-executed figure of a lion in the 
act of tearing to pieces the skull of a fallen elephant. There is an orna- 
ment in the neck and left arm, but apparently no drapery at all —[XIT] 
Figure of Buddha in black basalt, very well executed and identical with 
that described in the “ Ruins of Nalanda Monastery,” p. 12, except that the 
base consists of a group of devotees instead of the more common lion throne.— 
fLVIIL.] Standing figure of Buddha, two feet six inches high. Plain. back 
ground, without the usual ornamented border. The dress, ete., as in No. TV. 
The figure rests on a simple lotus leaf pedestal, and there is no throne at the 
base. On the right side there is an elephant and to the leit an attendant in 
the same costume as the main figure and holding a mace in the right hand.— 
[LXXVI] Curious alto-relievo carving, two feet eleven by two. At the base 
are small lotus-leaf thrones. On the two principal ones are seated crowned 
figures with a back ground of snake-hoods. Right and lett of these principal 
figures are seated Nagis, with enormous tails turned upwards over their heads 
and the heads of the larger figures, and finally fantastically twisted into a 
knot between them. The portions of the stone above the figures, between 
them and the tails of the Nagas, are covered with inscriptions, The peculiar- 
ity of the position of the writing renders the taking an impression more than 
ordinarily difficult, but it has been attempted both by Baba Rajendralala 
Mitra and General Cunningham, and I hope soon to possess a transcript of 
it, It appears to contain the word Mahipala, as on the gate of the temple of 
‘" (36 sa? ‘ 
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- Baladitya at Nalandi—[CXXVI] Remarkably perfect figure of Buddha, 
¢arved in the finest black basalt. ‘There are no attendants, throne, Xe. 
The stone around the head is of oval shape with a border. The hair is 
tufted, and the body is covered by a cloak which falls over the left shoulder. 
The body rests on a cushion encircled by a carved border. The reverse of 
the carving is almost covered with the drawing of an enormous votive 
chaitya surmounted by a series of umbrellas. This I think is almost 
unique and is undoubtedly worthy of notice. It may possibly be the repre- 
sentation ofa chaitya at Titrawan—[CXXIV]. Curious figured Buddha, 
two fect four inches high—seated in European fashion on a throne, the 
hair in tufts, as on the Indra-Saila peak, an attendant on either side of the 
feet, and a seated Buddha at each side of the head—[CLXII]. A slab of 
black basalt, two feet high, covered with a rude carving, intended to represent 
Buddha in the state of nirvink under the sacred Bodhi tre .—[COXXVILT]. 
A magnificent figure of Méyddevi in very fine black basalt, four feet three 
inches high. The pedestal is composed of scroll work of the most elaborate 
deseription, The hair is not turned up in a conical point as in the 
other figures, but is dressed in an enormous chignon which falls to the 
right. The busts are large, and the figure leans gracefully to the left. 
The various ornaments are of the most elaborate description. Five Bud- 
dhas surround the head. On either side are richly dressed attendants armed, 
and leaning in the same position as the main figure ; the one to the left has a 

background of flames. ‘The plinth is covered by an inscription, as follows ; 
SUV WHMECa Wyss?) We WHT BA HE TRAM WI FY 
c = ~ = - 

aaag wefqeqay saeeuraye 4? a4? tra aicrayfaea wag aur 

(snes) feat ee fearaga (about six letters illegible). 

“This is a gift to gods, by the pious devotee Bhatta Ichehha, the son of 
_Bhatta Naho. May the merit abiding in this, contribute to the welfare of 
~ alll beings with his father and mother at the head! The second year of the 





_&K iw Sri Ramapati Deva; 28th day of Vaisakha.” 
The characters in this inscription look comparatively modern. 
No. IV. Fine standing figure of Buddha in black basalt, five feet 
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pillars which culminate in tulip-shaped capitals. There is a bead-like halo 

round the head, and“a similar border encircles the stone itself. This figure 
came from the centre of the brick building, and always bore the name of the 
Telia Dhobé (an evil spirit ?) 

A mile to the west of the Digi pond at Titrawan is another village— 
scarcely less picturesquely situated—called Haragawan or Hargaéon [ Vilira- 
gram ?]. Here there is a large mound at the west bend of a dried-up tanie. 
Several pieces of carving were lying about it, when I first visited it in Sep- 
tember, and I commenced an excavation there, I uncovered a series of cells 
running north and south, each being twelve feet long by four or five broad, 
and the partition walls being of great thickness. In the first cell to the south, 
[ found a splendid figure of Buddha, and I hope one day to completely un- 
cover the mound. The Buddha I allude to, is No. XXVI, in my museum. It 
is catyed in black basalt of a quality equal to marble. The body rests on a 
pedestal of lotus flowers, beneath which is a throne divided into seven com- 

ments. These are again sub-divided by a line in the centre.” The lower 
ones consist merely of brackets, mouldings, and cornices, and the upper ones 
are filled with figures. At the right is a female devotee: then a lion ; next 
a grotesque figure (full face) supporting the moulding above, and in the centre 
the Wheel of the Law with a deer on cither side. On the left side, in the 
place of the female figure, are two chaityas, with a small ficure above. 
The signitication of this is mysterious. As regards the dress, a simple sheet 
extends from the waist to the ankles, and its folds are gathered up in festoons 
beneath the legs, The head is covered by a conical crown, and the jewels on 
the body are very elaborate. To the right of the figure is a small image of ro 
Mayédevi, and above this a Buddha—standing and wearing a conical crown. 
There is a similar figure on the opposite side, and below it is a Buddha hold- 
ing the Bhikhshi’s bowl. The necklace is very beautiful, and there is a lotus 
blossom behind each ear, 











VIII.—Pawa'puw'ri’ and Biha’r [** Tho Isolated Rock’’). 
We must next visit one of the greatest places of Jaina pilorimage—Pa- 
wipari, situated about three miles to the west of Hareion and ‘Titra- 
wan, near the dried-up course of the Panchina, and as nearly as possible due 
south of the “solitary hill” of Bihir. Pawdpijiri is, strange to say, sin- 
gularly destitute of archieological interest. The great temple of Mahivira is a 
modern construction—a glaring mass of brick and plaster, totally void of 
any beauty or architectural merit. Its lodging-houses, garden, “ nauratan™ 
_  summer-house, &c., all date within the past thirty years, and look as if 
the workmen had only left them yesterday, To the south of the village, and 
near the shores of the famous Pawapiiri tank, I detected the remains of a 
oe ee , but its materials have been ruthlessly used up in the construction of 
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a great circular platform, which you are gravely assured to have been the 
actual scene of the preaching and teaching of the famous Jaina Tirthankara 
himself. In the village I found a few Buddhist idols which probably came 
from this place. Opposite the “ chabitra,” or “ pulpit,” of Mahvira is an 
enormous tank, covered with the lotus flower and other luxuriant water plants, 
and in which myriads of fish swim undisturbed by the apprehension of inimi- 
cal net or hook ; for their preservation seems to be the only care of the pujari 
and his assistants. In the centre of the pond is a second temple still less at- 
tractive than the first, built in the centre of a stone platform, which is connect- 
ed with the shore by a narrow stone causeway five hundred and fifty feet long. 
This temple is resorted to by pilgrims from all parts of India, and is 
the scene of a great melé in the month of Kiirtilca. Many of the visi- 
tors are the inhabitants of native states, subjects of Sindhia and Holkar, 
and it must be a dreadful undertaking for them to pass through the tract of 
country south of the rail before the autumn sun has died up the floods, 
which make the once famous Bihir almost inaccessible during the rain 
season. A good road from Bakhtiirpur to Bihar would be of infinite serviee 
to the country, and its completion is worthy of the attention of Government, 
Without it, the lakhs of rupees which have been spent on the roads from 
Giryak to Raéjauli and from Giryak to Munger, have been simply wasted. 

Six miles north of the birth-place of Mahavira Swami is situated Bihar — 
once a famous seat of Buddhistic lore and at the same time doubtless 
the capital of a Hindi or Buddhist prince ;—later still, the metropolis of one 
of the richest and most powerful of Muhammadan states—and now the decay- 

; ed and ruined chief station of the subdivision of Zila’ Patna which bears its 
name. ‘To the west of the town runs the Panchana, now represented merely 
by a sandy hollow, winding round the foot of the salitary hill to the north- 
west of the town. From the main stream no less than five rivulets branch- 
ed off to the east, intersecting the town in different places, and adding not 
a little to the picturesqueness of its appearance. All of these have long 
since dried up, and with its river seems to have ended the prosperity of Bihar. 

For years a great sand-bank has been silting up in the bed of the stream 
just below Paw4puri ; which forces all the water into the pynes to the east, 
and renders the country to the south an arid waste. Even at the height of 
thé rains, the most feeble stream with difficulty forces its way along the de- 
serted bed, and at all other times of the year not a particle of water is visi- 
ble. To the north-east of the town ts the hill, appropriately described more 
than fifteen hundred years ago as an “ isolated rock.” 'The southern slope 
____ is gradual, a staircase of boulders piled one upon the other, more like the 
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piles at the foot of the precipice. Seen in the glare of the midday sun the 
Bihar hill would fail to impress the traveller, but when the shades of 
evening fall upon it, and darkness begins to gather around its caves and 
rocks, it would be difficult to describe its beauty, Before leaving the 
solitary hill, or speaking of its ruins, we must again seek for aid in the 
pages of Fah-Hiyan. I follow the text of Mr. Beal's translation, page 110, 
chapter 28. “ From this city [Patna] proceeding in a south-easterly direc- 
tion nine yojanas, we arrive at a smell rocky hill standing by itself, on the 
top of which 1s a stone cell facing the south. On the occasion, when Buddha 
was sitting in the middle of this cell, the divine Sekra took with him his 
attendant musicians, each one provided with a five-stringed lute, and caused 
them to sound a strain in the place where Buddha was seated. Then the 
divine Sekra proposed forty-two questions to Buddha, writing each one of 
them sifgly with his finger upon a stone. ‘The traces of these questions yet 
exist. ‘There is als? a Saigharama built upon this spot. Going south-west 
from this one ydjana we arrive at the village of Na-lo.” 

* ‘This hill is identified by General Cunningham with Giryak. “ The re- 
mains of Giryak,” he writes, “ appear to me to correspond exactly with the 
accounts given by Fah-Hiyan of the Hill of the Isolated Rock.” His reasons 
are twofold, Ist, the position, and 2nd, the supposed etymology of Giryak, ¢. ¢., 
giri-eka = ek giri. I have already given several reasons for my differing with 
General Cunningham as to this identification, and I now proceed to adduce 
others. 

Firstly, at Giryak there is no solitary hill at all, nor any hill which 
ean be described as resembling in any way an eminence of that descrip- 
tion. At Giryak terminates the rocky range of the Réjgir hills, which 
stretch from the neighbourhood of Gaya to the banks of the Panchéna, on 
which the village of Giryak stands, and, as a matter of fact, the hill which 
rises above the village—so far from being solitary—is a mere offshoot of 
Vipulagir at Rajgir, and is not less than six miles in length. 

Secondly, from the “solitary hill’ Pah-Hiyan proceeded south-west, 
one yojana, to Nala. Now Nala has been identified most satisfactorily with 
Bargion*® by position and by the aid of inscriptions, but strange to say, 
Bargion is exactly six miles north-west of Giryak. If General Cun- 
ningham's identification of Giryak be right, Néland& must have been 
situated somewhere to the south of the Rajagrha hills, in the middle of 
the Nowada valley, but he identifies it with Bargion which is exactly 
north-west of the Rajagriha hills, in the centre of the Bihir valley. For 
this reason it is clear that “ the hill of the solitary rock” could not be Gir- 
; yak. The two identifications involve a dilemma, because no amount of 
=e eS Bargaon six miles south-west of Giryak, when actually 


* ‘Ancient Geography,’ p. 469, 
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- it is six fick in ‘the very amocite direction. The identification o 
Nalandé with Bargéon (V ihiragréma) is undoubtedly right, and as a 
consequence, that of the “ solitary hill” with Giryak—undoubtedly wrong 
General Cunningham writes as one -reason for identifying Ndaland& w ith 
Bargion—* Fah-Hiy an places the hamlet of Na-lo at one yojana, or seven 
miles, from the hill of the isolated rock, é. ¢., from Giryak, and also the 
same distance from New Rajagriha, This seen agrees exactly y with the 

. position of Bargion with respect to Giryak and Rajgir.” Now in reality 
both translators agree in placing Nalanda to the south-west of the hill, and 
as a matter of fact Bargdon is north-west of Giryak. 

General Cunningham must, therefore, rely on two arguinents, Ist, the 
supposed etymology of Giryak, # ¢. ek giri — one ( = a solitary ?) hill; 
2nd, the coincidence of the fable of the forty-two | juestions. <As regards the 
first, it is entirely opposed to all principles of etymology, and I feeb sure no 
instance of a similar inversion of the numeral can be fo@nd throughout the 
whole range of Indian names. It must be of course admitted that Fah-Hiyan 
relates a certain incredible story about'Ais“ solitary-hill,” which Hwa Thsang 
reproduces two centuries later in connection with Ais Indra-Saila peak, but 
the supposed event must be allowed to have happened, or rather to have been 
alleged to have happened, at least a thousand years before the visit of even 
the earlier pilgrim, and it is by no means improbable that the recluses of the 
one vihara contended with those of the other for the possession of the actual 
site of so remarkable an event in the career of their great teacher. Searce 
two centuries have passed away since Oliver Cromwell was gathered to his 
fathers, yet three museums at least lay claim to the exclusive ownership of 
his seull, while no less than half a dozen cities vie with each other for the 
honour, of being the birth-place of Dante, of Chaucer, and of Christopher 
Columbus. An accidental coincidence as to the locality, made the scene of 
a mythical fuble, can scarcely be sufficient, to converb the end ofa rugged 
chain of mountains into a “ small isolated rock, standing by itself,""—especi- 
ally when such an identification is diametrically opposed to given directions 

and distances, and to distinct nomenclature. 

I have no hesitation in identifying the “ solitary hill” with that rocky | 
peak at Bihar, which rises by itself in the midst of the plain covered with 
rice and poppy fields, and which gently slopes from the northern foot of the 

Rajgir hills to the banks of the Ganges itself, My reasons for so doing are: — 

first,—correspondence of the relative distance and position of the Bihar rock = 

and Patna, and of the solitary hill and Pataliputra; second, —the agreement = 
ofthe relative distance and position of the Bihar rock and Bargion, and a8: — 
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composed almost entirely of the materials of a Buddhist temple, and chaityas 
and portions of gateways, &c., have been found by me, both on its surmmit and 
at its base, and the traditions of the people still make it the site of a famous 
“Maghaia” (Buddhist ?] Sanghat [monastery 7), Passing slowly one day 
towards the northern peak of the hill, I found a remarkable figure between 
the crevices of the rock. It is unique as far as my collection is concerned, 
. and bears a dated inscription, I extract a description of the figure from ny 
2 catalogue, No. CCXVITI. Buddha is represented seated on a lotus pedestal 
in the attitude of instruction, the five compartments of the throne which 
support the figure are filled by the representations of six devotees and two 
Nagas who appear to be listening to his discourse, On either side of the 
principal figure, two other Buddhas are seated in European fashion, Close 
to the head of the main figure are small Buddhas, and on either side 
of the two seated Buddhas, two other Buddhas standing. Tothe rnght and 
. left are groups of Buddhas similar to the main one, and above this, supported 
by four Jattendants, is a Buddha in the state of ‘ nirvana,’ and above this, 
there is a fourth group of three Buddhas seated in the same attitude as in the 
main group. The figure is two fect nine inches high, and bears an inseription 

on the plinth of which the following is Babé Rajendralila’s transcript. 


ps Ist line. WeTtra * * HEIcR Tuas * * Sa qaa ula 

2nd line. Sits — aa ® Saree ey. 

Srd line, * * © * WaIg era qTafaa (q) 

4th line. wea Gq aafaaren: | 

“On the 24th of Vaisikha in the samvat (?) of the Jaina king, 
the great king, the worshipful S’ri Madana (Pala) Deva reigning. This deed 
of religious gift of Simayika.”’ 

This insertption is doubtless of considerable historical importance, and 
may well give occasion to various surmises to the religion of king Madana 
Pala Deva, who is here spoken of as Jaina. May not he and his ances- 
tors have been Buddhists ? 

The view from the solitary rock is most striking, especially during the 
rainy season, when the streams once more begin to flow in their deserted beds. 
During this time of the year, a series of athe or gatherings, take place, 
r which are very greatly resorted to both by Muhammadans and Hindtis. The 
Fes. view is bounded on the south by the rugged hills of the Rajgir chain, which 

stretch far away to the west, further than the eye can reach, and which, still 
- covered with trees and flowering shrubs as of old, seem in the evening light 
© possess a purple hue as rich as that of the Apennines at home. To the 
a east. one catches, amidst luxuriant groves of trees, occasional glimpses of the 
: anc cient mosques and the still more ancient fort of Bihar, and beyond it 
stretches an even*plain of rice and poppy lands till the gaze is arrested by the 
oo Boys outline of the Sheiebpiys tals in Munger. The prospect to the north is 
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precisely similar, a plain broken only by groves and tanks, through which the 
Panchana once poured its water into the Ganges, and which is bounded only 
by the banks of the sacred stream. 

The Bihar fort lies nearly a mile east of the foot of the hill, and it was 
between the fort @nd the hill, and along the banks of the Panchana river 
that the old Hindu city flourished. The shape of the fort is an Irregular pen- 
tagon, and its sides were composed of large masses of grey stone, quarried, of 
course, from the neighbouring hill. The ground on which the fort stands 
is a natural plateau raised considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country. The wall appears to have been eighteen or twenty feet; thick, and 
twenty-five or thirty feet in height, and its circumference measures eight 
thousand five hundred feet. ‘The distance from the north to the south gate 
is two thousand eight hundred feet, and from the east to the west two thou- 
sand one hundred feet. There are traces of enormous buildings of ‘brick in 


_ the centre, but of these I shall speak hereafter. There appear to have been 


few bastions projecting from the side ; but the north gate, which is still toler- 
ably perfect, was flanked by towers. The remains existing within the fort 
may be divided into three classes ;—Ist. The ruin of a smaller Muhammadan 
brick fort and houses belonging to the same period. 2nd. Those of Hindd 
buildings and temples. 3rd, Those of the great vihara, or college, of Bud- 
dhistic learning. As far as this book is concerned, I shall speak alone of the 
latter. Nearly all the centre of the fort, on either side of the road which 
crosses it, is taken up by brick quarries. The proprietor of these pays 
Rs. 40 a month to the zamindar, or owner of the freehold, of the fort for the 
exclusive right of excavating it, within certain limits, for bricks and brick- 
dust, the supply of which commodities seers quite inexhaustible. The 
workmen light daily, at a depth of from fifteen to twenty-five feet from 
the surface, on the entire foundations of buildings, composed of bricks of 
precisely the same shape and size, as those found at Nalanda and Raja- 
griha. ‘The larger ones sell now-a-days for as much as two pice a-piece. 
In the midst of this mass of rubbish, Buddhistic carvings are daily turned 
up. I have seen as many as four chaityas dug out in half an hour. The 
carvings found here are chiefly chaityas, votive tablets, and mouldings 
containing figures of Buddha in different positions. These chaityas are of 
all shapes, round, circular, square, and twelve-sided, and contain mostly the 
usual typical figures of Buddha. They differ greatly in design and some of 
them are very beautiful. A group of them appear in one of the photographs of 
my collection. They were probably all surmounted by umbrellas, or rather by 


series of umbrellas, which are generally broken off, and were in many instances 


carved in separate pieces of stone. The tablets alluded to vary from one foot 


v ys to three feet in height, and generally contain one or more figures of Buddha 


under a canopy, and often bear the Buddhist creed, ‘The cornices contain 
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long rows of Buddhist figures, seated under canopies in different positions with 
a moulding a little above and below. These latter are most graceful in 
design. I have several specimens perfectly unmutilated. ‘The Buddhist creed 
is often engraved on the upper or lower moulding. It would be very uninter- 
esting to attempt a description of all the carvings found in the fort, so I 
propose to mention merely the most remarkable, 1st. figure of Padma- 
pint or Surya, in a very peculiar kind of white stone or marble, which bears 
all the appearance of having been calcined by fire. It is three feet seven 
inches high. The feet rest ona throne divided into seven compartments, 
in each of which there is the figure of a galloping horse, ‘The head is sur- 
mounted by a conical jewelled crown, from beneath which the hair falls pro- 
fusely on the shoulders in ringlets. Either hand grasps a lotus. The 
figure is ornamented with an elaborate girdle and necklace ; a sword is crirded 
on the left side and the dhiiti is twisted very closely around the legs, and 
finally disappears ito a pair of boots. An attendant stands on cither side, 
and a small figure at gach corner is seen in the act of discharging an arrow 
from a bow.—[LI1]. <Alto-relievo figure of Buddha seated in the attitude of 
contemplation, two feet six inches high, covered by an elaborate canopy, sup- 
ported by pillars, The background within the arch consists of pilasters, 
dragons, and chaityas. Above the arch, and surrounded by scroll work, is a 
row of five inches, each containing a Duddha.—[LIII}. A very fine and 
unmutilated figure of Buddha, one foot cight inches high, An attendant is 
standing on either side and above their heads is a chaitya. The figure is 
surmounted by a pipal tree—{LVI]. Upper portion of the canopy of a 
figure of Buddha, exquisitely carved. The niches in it are surrounded by the 
peculiar ribbed pattern which appears so prominently in the ornamental 
brick work of the great Nalanda temple.—[LVII). A semi-cireular slab 
of basalt containing thirty-three figures of Buddha seated in three rows, and 
in different positions, and precisely similar to those found at Nalanda. They 
evidently once formed portions of a complete cirele of similar figures, and still 
bear marks of the metal clamps which joined them together. They evident- 
ly formed portions of a dedicatory tope.—The next piece of carving I have 
chosen for illustration is a portion of the canopy of a figure, The design is 
singularly graceful, and I regret the portions of it are too small and 
broken to admit of being joined together. Another remarkable piece of 
sculpture is a figure ,of Buddha under a canopy two teet two inches high, 









resting on a pedestal of lotus flowers supported by seroll work, The pillars 


have less decoration than usual, and there are no niches above the canopy. 

On either side of the principal figure there is a Buddha, seated in European 

fashion on a stool or chair, and on either side of the head is a small Buddha, 

cross-legged in the attitude ef contemplation. There is a similar figure at 

the top of each figure. The chief portions of cornice found contain small 
, 37 Bon 
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figures of Buddha under pillared canopies, but some are of different design, 
é. g., one piece is divided into compartments by curious short pillars, with a 
ribbed pattern in the centre. The compartments thus formed contain alter- 
nately a lion-couehant and a richly ecaparisoned elephant. Another slab, 
seven feet long, contains grotesque dancing figures surmounted by plain mould. 
ings. This piece is particularly worthy of note; for the costume depicted is 
almost identical with that worn by the jesters of the Middle Ages of Euro- 
pean history. The next carving worthy of note is a figure of Padmapini 
under a canopy, one foot four inches high. On either side of the central 
canopy were two carved panels, One is broken off, but the other exhibits 
a fine piece of scroll work springing from the hands of a grotesque figure. A 
seated figure of Mayddevi, one foot seven inches high, seated on a pedestal of 
lotus leaves. The legs are crossed, and the sides of both feet are turned out- 
wards, and exhibit the royal signs. The hands rest on the knees, the left 
grasping a lotus stalk; the earrings are circular and tfe ornaments (espe- 
cially the batis/) are very large. A spangled dhiti descends from a jewelled 
girdle to the feet. There are small female attendants on either side; the 
one to the right being four-armed. Portion of the background of a figure 
of Buddha, A pillaste r and part of an arch covered with the most minute 
and exquisite ornamentalia, Inside it a dragon and rider are seen in the 
act of destroving an elephant. Another specimen of the same sort of carv- 
ing differing in detail and design from the last. As regards the square 
tablets containing figures of Buddha, they have been generally described at 
the bases of pillars, but I believé this to be wholly erroneous; for I found 
piles of them in front of the Nalanda temple, and they are met with in great 
number in the Bihér/fort. I believe them to have been purely votive, serving 
exactly the same purpose and end as the chaitya. These are of inconsider- 
able thickness, generally oblong, sometimes rounded at the top. They vary 
from one foot to two or three feet in height, and are of proportionate breadth. 
Besides these Buddhistic sculptures I found very few Hindi figures, the only 

one of them worthy of description being that of a bull, ‘most artistically exe- 
cuted, and wearing a string of bells round the neck. 

About one hundred feet inside the great northern gate of the fort once lay 
a broken monolith, about fourteen feet high, and oval in shape. Ge- 
neral Cunningham gives an account of it [vide Report of Archwological 'Tour 
of 1861-62. ] . 

Babi Rajendralala Mitra writes of it as follows ;—* 

* One mile due east from the dargah, and about a hundred yards inside 


_ the northern gate of the old fort of Bihar, there lies a sandstone pular, 
which bears two separate inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. Unfortu- 
ae | 2 Jonrnsl, Asintic Society of Bengal, XXXV, p. 270, 
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nately the surface of the stone has peeled off considerably, so that both 
the inscriptions are incomplete. The upper inscription, which is of Kuméra 
Gupta, has lost both ends of every line, being probably about one-third of 
the whole. The lower inscription has lost only the left upper corner, and 
some unknown amount at the bottom, where the pillaris broken off. But 
as the remaining portion of the upper part is letter for letter the same as 
the opening of the Bhitari pillar inscription, nearly the whole of the 
missing part of the left upper corner can be restored at once. This record 
belongs to Skanda Gupta, the son and successor of Kumara Gupta, 

“In the plate the upper inscription is numbered L and the lower one 2. 
The former extends to 13 lines, and bears the name of Kumara Gupta, whose 
eulogium it is perhaps intended to be. I say “ perhaps" deliberately, for a 
large portion at the beginning of every line being lost, and it being im- 
possible to give a connected translation, I cannot be certain that the record 
did not contain same other name which has now been lost. In the fourth 
line the word Kavya, er “ funeral cake,’ may refer to Kumira Gupta, whose 
name occurs in the 3rd line, and the record may consequently belong to 
Skanda Gupta, but in the absence of connecting words such a supposition 
cannot be justifiable. The document is most probably in verse, and the 
word Chandra in the first line suggests the idea that the Kumara Gupta of 
the record was the son of Chandra Gupta IT. of the Kuhan Pillar. The 
firure for the year in the last line is perfectly clear, and is indicated, as 
usual in Gupta records, by three parallel lines, but the letters before and 
after it are very doubtful, and no reliance can be placed on the date. The 
letter preceding the 8 may be a GO, and some of the letters after the letter 
for S'‘aka may be figures, but I am not certain of their value. As Kumira 
was the sixth in a direct line from S‘ri Gupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, it is certain that the date, whether 3 or 63, cannot be of the 
Gupta era ; for according to the Udayagiri and S‘anchi inscriptions, Chandra 
Gupta II. lived from 82 to 93 of that cra. It must therefore be either of 
the reigning sovereign, or of some now unknown era, other than that used in 
the All4haébéd column inseription. 

“The second inscription is even more imperfect than the first, and has 
no date; but there is no doubt of its being an edict of the Gupta who 
recorded the Bhitarf inscription, or of one of his descendants. General Cun- 
ningham imagines it te be a counterpart of the Bhitari record, and says that 
the portion extant “ is letter for letter the same as the openings of the Bhi- 
tari pillar inscription.” Such, however, is not the case. It is true, the firat 
line has an epithet which occurs in the first line of the Bhitari inscription, 


and lines 8 to 12 are made up of words whose counterparts are seen in that 


record, It may also be admitted that Kuméra Devi, the wife of Chandra 
Gupta I, is named in the 5th line, and the word Gupta occurs in the 10th, 
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which leave no doubt as to the race of the sovereign who recorded the docu- 
ment. But as no specific name is legible, and the words common to the two 
records are mostly adjectives expressive of royal qualities which are generally 
attributed to all Hindi sovereigns, their evidence cannot be accepted as con- 
elusive as to the identity of the two records. Were it otherwise, still it 
would be of no use, for we have positive proof to shew that they are not 
identical. ‘The second line of the Bihar record has a word which does not 
occur in the first two lines of the Bhitari inscription, and the matter from 
the 13th line to the end, if my reading be correct, is new. In the 18th line 
there is mention made of Bhatta Guhila Swamin, whose name does not occur 
in the Bhitart column. The conclusion, therefore, that I come to ts, that the 
two documents were put up by the same race, and very likely by the same 
king, but on different occasions, and to record different occurrences. There 
is nothing in the record to justify the positive opinion of General Cunning- 
ham that it belongs to Skanda Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta.” 
Tentative Readings of the Bihdr Pillar Inscriptions. 
No.1. (a) tf aetarrsaat+ea (2?) ancag: 

(2) afenayfratar a: ara: afag 

(8) waaeT axefamae FHT 

(4) wwe Samy fe wea: weremar fa 

(1) acgafraaa yeu fadwro: 

(q) —¥ Fremuatiraguaus fae 

(9) Carel FERACITATyN AAS Aas 

(<) waranty aaalrarateaa 

(¢) aaqaray faafeatoe <IMG - 

(Xo) aorrsErawa am Veraife: 

(%%) naaz HcHuiraaiaaeh: He: 

(v) aq: Bana ee aaa wag as 

(2) SITeIe Beara & BHATT IMATT 
No. I. (9) -bsfeerasfacag © 

(3) --waReae Bare 

(8) eae ete 

(3) awirre ASICs 

(x) +<ai garc<aqaae 

(¢) +aafcetia avieai 

(0) HMA ABITTST 


' (c) +a¥Iear a Wea 
(2) + 9% wereryara: | 


QU t+ qtaHaa ay 
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QR) A+ FIRS arse 
(2) ++ 4 fafeurata 
((8) He+-+ voltage 
((4) fHaeafosaricuricea 
(0¢) werfcadifenanferraayey 
((°) arenrétr=ifeesrerernatfaa: 
(.c) ware fanifanite aa foarea 
(\¢) —¥e a feemeariaar welfayat 
(Re) Wa arerar ada HraTa 


I have removed the pillar from the place in which it lay, half buried im 
the ground, and set it up on a brick pedestal opposite the Bihar court house. 
[t is much to be regretted that so much of the inscription has disappeared, 
as to mike its further translation impossible, but it is curious on account of 
its undoubted grea? antiquity, and as evidence of the Gupta rule in Bihar. 
Irom the enormous number of Buddistic remains found on the elevated pla- 
teau, which forms the site of the Bihér fort, there can be no doubt that 
a large vihara and other Buddhist buildings of more than ordinary 
importance once existed on the spot, but, more than this, the colossal 
fortifications which surrounded it make it more than probable that it 
also formed the seat of the government of the surrounding country and the 
residence of its rulers. Not only have we the Gupta pillar, but numbers of 
the inseribed figures found there, bear the names of the Pala rajas of Bengal, 
of Madna-pala, of Mahi-pala, of Rama-pala and of Vighara-pila. Montgomery 
Martin® speaks of it as the residence of the Magha raja, but this is exceedingly 
vague, as everything no? constructed within the memory of man, is univer- 
sally stated in Bihar to be “ Magha.” We know that at one time Rajagriha 
was undoubtedly the capital of Magadha, and there can be little doubt that 
the metropolis was subsequently removed to Patali, but of this Bihar tradition 
and history. aré silent. Such evidence as we have got, inclines me to the 
conclusion that Bihar was, for centuries preceding the Muhammadan conquest, 
both at any rate the residence of the subordimate Hindu, Buddhist, or 
Jaina governors of the country, if not of the kings themselves. It seems 
probable that even its occupation by the governors of the surrounding 
district had ceased before the capture of the ancient fort at the end of 
the twelfth century. The popular tradition of Bihar makes the seat of 
government at this time to have been at Rohtas, and we know that when 
Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji marched into .the fort, he found nothing 
there but a vihara. Minhaj i Sir4j gives the following account of the fall 
of the ancient seat of Buddhistic and Hindu learning in his Tabagat-i- 
Naciri.t “It is said by credible persons that he went to the gate of the 


ed ‘Gya and Shahabad,” p. 92. 
+ “ The History of India as told by its own Historians,” by Six H, M, Elliot, Lon- 


/ don, 1869, Vol. II, p. 306. 
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fort of Bihar with only two hundred horse, and began the war by taking the 
enemies unaware,...When Bakhtyiér reached the gate of the fort, and when 
the fighting began, these two wise brothers [7. ¢., Nizimud-din and Samsim- 
ud-din | were active in that army of heroes, Muhammad Bakhtyar with great 
vigour and audacity rushed in at the gate of the fort, and gained possession 
of the place. Great plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the 
inhabitants of the place were Brahmans with shaven heads, They were put 
- to death. Large numbers of books were found there, and when the Muham- 
madans saw them, they called for some persons to explain their contents, 
but all the men had been killed, It was discovered that the whole fort and 
city was a place of study |madrasah|. For in the Hindi language the word 
Bihar (vildira) means a college.” I feel by no means sure that the vihara thus 
destroyed was not a Buddhistic institution, and that the “ Brahmans with 
shaven heads” were not Buddhist monks, Strange to say, hardly a° Hindd 
idol has has ever been found in the ruins, and some of the Buddhist figures 
bear inscriptions, certainly not more ancient than the tenth century, possibly 
the eleventh. The most modern of these Buddhist figures are those showing the 
Sage in the attitude of repose—the body leaning to one side, and the base 
and background decorated with the most profuse and exquisite ornaments, a 
very good example of which will be described when I come to speak of the 
ruins of Rohoi, In consequence of the extreme delicacy of the workman- 
ship, these exquisite specimens of later Buddhistic art.are scarcely ever to 
be found perfect, but I came on several mutilated figures of the kind in the 
ruins within the Bihar fort, and their base is generally covered with inscrip- 
tions, which serve to show that Buddhism flourished till a very late pene 
in the heart of the country from which it sprung. 

The Buddhistie remains of Bihar are not confined to the mounds at the 
fort. The dargah or shrine of Qadir Qumesh which occupies its centre, is 
composed almost entirely of the materials of the vihira, and its pavement 
is studded with enormous chaityas and pillars. The faqirs of the shrine 
guard them with religious care, and eke a livelihood by permitting persons 
afflicted with toothache and neuralgia, to cure (?) their ailments by touching 
the afflicted parts with the very stone which their forefathers delighted to 
break, in order to gain the envied title of “ the iconoclast [55.3], A mile 
away from the fort, towards the banks of the Panchana are the remains of 
~ several Buddhist buildings, the site of which is marked only by heaps of 
bricks ; for the stones and pillars have been removed to adorn the masjid of 
Habi Khan Sir and the great dargéh of Makhdim Shah Sharafud-din. A 
¢areful examination of the places shew them to have been built almost en- 
a % _tirely of Buddhist materials. The position of these stones prevent any exa- 
mination of them, but I feel sure many figures and inscriptions would come.to 

. hake if’ gach. could. be: made. « ‘The beautiful ater of Habit hte: is now 
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completely deserted, and I have found several carvings in the floor, In the 
enclosure which faces it, I noticed a magnificent slab of basalt more than six 
feet long, and a foot thick, lying imbedded in the earth. I got it turned 
over, and found in the reverse a most curious (perhaps unique) series of twen- 
ty figures under pillared canopies :—one, the god Ganesa; two to eleven, 
Incarnations of Vishnu [Hinda] ; twelve to twenty, the nine planets [Bud- 
dhistic]. Again to the north of the fort, in a plain called Logani, there are 
traces of a large vihfra and many granite columns. In the same direction I 
have found several beautiful basalt pillars which have been photographed, 
In the dargah of Makhdiim Shih Ahmad Charmposh, situated a little to the 
east of Logani, I found a splendid monolith covered with the most delicate 
carving, and the doorway of the shrine itself is a grand specimen of 
Buddhistie art, and, according to tradition, once served as the great 
entrancé to ¢he vihira in the old fort. A figure of Buddha once 
occupied the centr®, and the plinth is composed of three rows of the 
most exquisitely sculptured foliage, &c., and two other mouldings which once, 
doubtless, contained figures, are now covered with several yards of finely 
carved Persian verse. The doorway is eleven feet high and seven 
broad. 

We may now leave Bihar and travel northwards along the course of the 
Panchana. At Soh Serdi, some two miles north of Bihar, are the remains of 
a Buddhist temple. The ground is strewn with greystone columns of consider- 
able size, most of them broken in several pieces. The base and capitals are 
square, and the shaft varies in shape—being first octagonal, then sixteen-sided, 
and lastly circular, 

As I have said in the preceding chapter, I identify these remains with 
the Kapotika Singharama of Hwen Thsang, situated two or three lis to the 
north of the isolated rock. ‘The following extract is Julien’s terse translation 
of his description of the loeality. . 

‘A deux on trois li au sud de ce couvent, il y a une montagne isolée qui 
est taillée en terrasse, et dont le sommet hardi et imposant est embelli par 
une riche végétation, des bassins d’eau pure, et des leurs parfumées, Comme 
il est un lieu remarquable par la beauté de ses sites, on y a bati un grand 
nombre de temples sacres, ot l'on voit souvent des miracles et des prodiges 
aussi rares qu’ extraordinaires. 

‘ Dans un vihara qui oceupe le centre du plateau, s’éleve une statue, en bois 
de sandal, de Ranar-tsen-ts'ai-pon-sa (d’ Avaldbritégvara bédhisattva) * * * * 
On voit plusieurs dizaines d'hommes qui se privent de manger et de boire pen- 
dant sept ou méme quatorze jours, pour lui adresser des veux, Ceux qui sont 
animeés d'une foi ardente voient immeédiatement liunage entire du Bddhisatd- 
va, Alors du milien de la statue il sort environné d'un eclat imposant, leur 
parle avee bienveillance et leur accorde l'objet de leurs veux. Il y a aussi 
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un nombre considérable d’hommes 4 qui il est donné de le voir dans toute sa 
majesté. Aussi la multitude de ses adorateurs s’aceroit-elle de jour en jour. 
Les personnes qui lui rendent des hommages assidus, craignant que la foule 
des visiteurs ne salit cette vénérable statue, ont fait Glever autour, & une dis- 
tance de sept pas, une balustrade en bois hérissée de pointes de fer. Ceux 
qui viennent saluer et adorer la statue, sont obligés de se tenir en dehors de 
la balustrade. Ne pouvant l'approcher, ils jettent de loin les fleurs qu‘ils 
- viennent lui offrir, Ceux qui réussissent a fixer leurs guirlandes de fleprs 
sur les mains et sur les bras du Bodhisativa, regardent cela comme un heu- 
reux présage, et se persuadent quils verront l'accomplissement de leurs 
veux.’ 

Three miles to the north of Soh, on the east bank of the river, which 
was once of considerable width, there are distinct traces of a stupa and 
monastery, andthe huge piles of brickon every side induce me td think 
that a flourishing town once surrounded the religious effifices, The whole of 
the ruins are encircled with luxuriant groves of pipal trees, and the villagers 
had collected all the fragments of chaityas, mouldings, &c., around their roots. 
A portion of a figure of Padmapani was so firmly imbedded in the wood, 
that a piece nearly a foot square had to be removed before it could be ex- 
tracted. The figures found at Rohoi are perfect and unmutilated, a very 
unusual circumstance in Bihar, the record on the tomb of whose saints 
generally winds up by telling us that the deceased * was a breaker of images, 
and God has therefore given him a place in Paradise.” The whole of the 
idols appear to have been removed (doubtless at the approach of the Mu- 
hammadans) and buried some distance from the ruins the open plain. They 
were discovered there by the zamindar of Rohoi—a Bundelé Rajput by 
caste—twenty years ago, and taken away by him to his garden, where l 
found them. They had been arranged merely for ornament, and he at once 
offered them to me. The principal idols are figures of Buddha in differ- 
ent positions resembling those already described. The finest is an idol, 
three feet two inches high, quite perfect, and resembling 3 in many respects 
the one found at Tillarah. The crown worn is five-sided and very tall, 
and the body is not covered by a jacket. The female archers are seen 
at the feet of the attendants and not above them. Parallel to the head 
are figures holding scrolls. On the shoulders of the charioteer beneath the 
feet is seated a small female figure. The wheel of the chariot is in the 
centre, and a horse is seen within it with its head to the left. Of tht remain- 
ing horses three gallop to the right and three to the left, ‘A small figure 
‘of Padmapani exquisitely carved. There is a Buddha seated in the hair, 
and a chaitya on either side of the head. Three alto-relievo figures of Buddha 
| in the attitude of repose, in very fine black basalt, three feet nine inches. Around 
br the body the: stone has been completely removed. The boty intone to the 
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right and is seated on a lotus throne supported by the richest scroll work. The 
right hand rests on the right knee, and the right foot depends from the 
throne, and is supported by a cluster of lotus blossoms. Its sole is turn- 
ed outwards and bears the royal mark. ‘The left foot is coiled up on the 
throne and shows the same mark as the hand. The richest possible carving 
18 displayed on the ornaments. The dhiti is bound up at the waist by an 
elaborate girdle, and a scarf passes across the body from left to right. The 








hair is dressed in a conical chignon, five inches high, composed of innumera- . 


ble twists. In the centre of ita Buddha is seated. There are ornaments be- 
hind the ears, from which ribbons or tassels depend. The throne (which is 
nearly concealed by ornaments) is a square of scroll work, at each corner of 
which a large bird is seated. At each side of the figure is an elaborately dressed 
attendant. Between these and the main figure are lotus blossoms, springing 
from a delicately carved stem. ‘The halo which surrounds the head is oval 
in shape and most elaborately carved, and in the centre is a diamond-shaped 
jewel on a line with the face. Right and left of the figure are groups of 
grotesque attendants, from whose hands springs a flowing scroll’ of rich 
geometrical pattern, which forms the background of the figure, and in the 
midst of which five Buddhas are seated, in different attitudes and on sepa- 
rate thrones. It bears the following inscription, thus rendered by Professor 
’ KR. G. Bhandarkar :-— 

aratgaeara Sac awa [ficure indistinct # or 4] wre fewte. q4- 
wre Saar eeagy ? qaM. 

“Year of the reign of Srimad Vigrahapala four [2] Maggasirsha, 19th 
day. This is a religious gift of the son of Dehabi, a goldsmith.” 

There are two Vigrahapalas in the Dinajpir copper plate. The date 
of the latter is given as 1027, A. D. (See Prinsep’s works, Mr. Thomas's 
Edition, vol. II. p. 271). 

I also give a reading by Baba Rajendralala Mitra— 

Pafeaeqrseay wy saa ty aTics Uy 

z** qaqa Zia a ** Ga OA 

“On the 15th of the month of Marga (November-December), in 
the Samvat year 12 of the reign of S‘rimat Vigrahapala Deva, (the rest 
illegible).” 

Figure of Kabir, seated on a chair, with one foot resting on a stool, 
The figure is three feet high, The hair is dressed in a profusion of ringlets, 
and the body is very corpulent. One hand rests on the knee grasping a well 
filled money bag, and the other holds apparently a pouch or gourd, (5) 


Small figure of Mayadevi quite perfect—standing on a lotus-leaf pedestal, and 


holding a lotus-flower in either hand. A Buddha is seated on either side of 


the head. ) | 
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To the north of Rohoi [have not succeeded in finding any Buddhist 
remains, and those to the east are of very little importance. At a village 
called K4lta, seyen miles east of Bihar, there are the remains of alarge stupa, 
and at another village which adjoins it to the south, called Jeya (Jidr), there . 
is one of those beautiful tanks of clear water, surrounded by luxuriant groves 
of mangoe and pipal trees, which generally bordered the site of a Buddhist 
monastery. As might be expected there is a pile of ruins to the south of 
the pond, and a large heap of broken images, chaityas, and pillars, 

IX.—Ra’‘jagriha in the Maha’wanso. 

The pages of Mr, Turnour’s elaborate work contain frequent allusions 
to Bihar or, more correctly speaking, to Magadha. In the second chapter, 
referring to the events which occurred some time about the year B, C. 543, 
we learn that Bimbisaro was the “attached friend” of Siddhatto (Sakhya 
Muni), that he had been placed on the throne of Rajagriha, (which the 
translator mistakes for Rajmahall) by his father Bhatiyo in the fifteenth 
year of his age, that it was sixteen years subsequent to this event that the 
divine teacher propounded his doctrines to him, and that he continued to 
reign thirty-seven years after his conversion to the Buddhist faith. He was 
slain by his son Ajdtasatru (the founder of new Rajagriha), the eighth 
year of whose reign saw the death of the sage, and who continued to rule in e, 
Magadha after this event for the space of twenty-four years. This inform- 
ation is very important in fixing the date of the removal of the capital 
to new Rajagriha. The death of Sakhya Muni was succeeded by a period 
of fasting and lamentation, during which the sacred edifices of the town were 
repaired. After this, the théros, with Maha Kasyapa at their head, ap- 
proached the monarch, and asked him to build for them “a session hall.” P 
He granted their request, and erected a splendid chamber in the place 
named by them, viz., by the side of the Webhdra [Baibhar] mountain, 
at the entrance of the Sattapanni cave. ‘This confirms in every respect the 
identification of the cave made in Chapter IV. He then records the reigns 
of the four succeeding kings of Rajagriha, who all appear to have gained 
the throne by the murders of their fathers and immediate predecessors, and 
that finally some ninety years after the death of Buddha, the last scion of 
the paricidal race was deposed, and one Susandgo elected in his stead. A ~ 
few years later, Rajagriha became the head quarters of one of the schisms in 
the Buddhistie Church, which had now begun to spring up on all sides. 

The founder of the new dynasty had a son called Kalasoko, who was suc- 
ceeded by his ten sons reigning conjointly for some forty-four years. ‘The ; 
© last surviving brother was slain in Rajagriha by a Bréhman, named Chénaka, 
oe who placed a member of the old Moriyan dynasty, (one Chandagatto) on 
the throne, who reigned for thirty-four years. His son Bintiasiep ruled se 
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Over all India Tor twenty-eight years, and was sueceeded by “ the pious and 


supernaturally wise Asoka,” who caused his own inauguration to be solemnized 
in the city of Pdtaliputto.’ Rajagriha, then, appears, to have continued to 
flourish for at least two hundred and eighteen years after the death of Bud- 


dha. It was then that the old seat of government was given up to the 


Brahmans as stated by Hwen Thsang, but Buddhism must have continued to 
flourish there ; for we read almost in the next page of one Soniko of Bana- 
ras coming to the “ mountain-girt city [Rajagriha] on trade, together with 
his parents, attended by a retinue of fitty-live brahimanical devotees, who had 
accompanied him thither.”* He repaired at once to the great Kualanda-Ve- 
nouvana monastery, and soon appears to have attained to sublime honour of 
the priesthood under the auspices of the théro Disako, and became the means 
of converting to the faith of Buddha, Tisso, younger brother of Asoka and 
*sub-king of Magadha.’ The great Dharmdsoka himself soon after became 
“a relation of the religion of Buddha.” 

In speaking of the number of Buddhist priests attracted to Ceylon 
during the reign of Duttagamani, the fourteenth in succession after the 
death of Buddha (B. C. 161—137), we find that one Indagutto, a sojourner 
in the vicinity of Réajagriha, came there, accompanied by 8000 ¢héros. 
A still greater number came from Wesali, Banaras, Kausambi, and other 
places. Weare thus in possession of the fact that Rajagriha continued 
to be one of the chief seats of Buddhism in India up to a comparatively 
short time before the birth of Christ. Ndlandé is not even mentioned 
as one of the viharas contributing members to the Ceylon assembly, and 
this lends aid to my own belief of the comparatively recent date of its 
erection and prosperity. 

xX.—WNa‘landa’ { Barga’on). 

The village of Bargion lies exactly six miles south-west of Bihar 
and seven miles north-east of Rajagriha. From the row of conical mounds 
to the south of the modern village, the “ solitary rock’ of the former place, 
and the rugged mountains which once surrounded the ancient capital of 
Magadha, are distinctly visible, both objects presenting a break in the broad 
expanse of poppy-fields and rice-lands which meet the eye in all directions, 
and which gently slope from the foot of the Rajgir hills to the banks of the 
Ganges itself, | 

By its position, by the comparison of distances, and by the aid of in- 
scriptions, Bargaéon has been identified, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 


with that Vihdra-grém on the outskirts of which, more than a thousand 


years ago, flourished the great Nalandi monastery, the most magnificent 
and most celebrated seat of Buddhist learning in the world. When the 
Sh | * Mahawanso, p. 29, 
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caves and temples of Rajagriha were abandoned to the ravages of decay, 
and when the followers of Tathagata forsook the mountain dwellings of their 
great teacher, the monastery of Nalanda arose in all its splendour on the 
banks of the lakes of Bargaon. Successive monarchs vied in its embel- 
lishment ; lofty pagodas were raised in all directions ; halls of disputation 
and schools of instruction were built between them ; shrines, temples, and 
topes were constructed on the side of every tank and encircled the base of 
every tower; and around the whole mass of religious edifices were grouped 
the “ four-storied” dwellings of the preachers and teachers of Buddhism. — 
Fah-Hiyan visited the spot in 415, A. D., and tells us that Saripitra was 
born at Nalandi, and that he subsequently returned to it to enter nirvana. 
He also informs us that this memorable event in Buddhistic ecclesiastical 
history had been commemorated by the erection of a lofty town which he 
saw, but he says nothing of the existence of any vihéra or sangharaia. 
Hwen Thsang, according to the chronology of his travels, so ably and elabo- 
rately established by Major-General Cunningham, arrived at the gates of 
the great Nalanda vihara somewhere about the Ist March 637, A. D., and 
spent within its precincts, and in visiting the holy places in its immediate 
neighbourhood, no less a period than twenty-two months. His description 
of the antiquities of the place, of the manners, customs, ahd language of its 
inmates, of the pious gifts of its long line of royal benefactors, and of the 
architecture and decorations of its countless temples, pagodas, and shrines, 
is singularly minute and vivid, and fills a large space in the first volume of 
M. Julien’s translation of the ‘Mémoires.’ Before proceeding to describe, 
and subsequently to attempt an identification, of its ruins, I feel bound to 
quote somewhat at length from the records of the pilgrim. He writes as 
follows : “ Le dixiéme jour, les religieux du couvent de Va-lan-to (Nalanda 
vihbara) envoyérent au-devant de lui quatre hommes d’une virtu éminente 
[7. e., to Bodh-Gay a]. Il partit avec eux et aprés avoir fait sept yédjanas, il 
arriva au village ot est situé le convent. Ce fut dans ce village (appellé 
Nalandagrama) que naquit Vhonorable Mfeo-lien (Mdudgalya yana). Au 
moment de son arrivée, il vit en outre deux cents religieux et un miller de © 
fidéles qui accouraient au-devant de lw avec des ¢tendards, des parasols, des 
parfums, et des fleurs. Ils tournérent autour lui en célébrant ses louanges 
et entrérent dans le couvent de Nélanda, Une fois arrivés, ils se joignirent 
4 la multitude des premiers religieux. Quand le Maitre de la loi eut fini de 
les saluer, ils placdrent sur l'estrade du président un fauteuil particulier et 
le priérent de s'y asseou. La multitude des religieux et des fideles s’assit 
pareillement. Aprés quoi on chargea le wei-max (le Karmaddna, le sous-direc- 
teur) de frapper la plaque sonore Kien-tehi ( Gnanti) et d'inviter a haute 
voix le Maitre de la loi A demeurer dans le couvent, ct & faire usage en com- 


- ‘mun de tous les ustensiles et effets des religieux qu’ils étaient aceite 
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Here follows a long account of the interview of the traveller with the 
abbot Sitabhadra. 

After describing with considerable minuteness the rations dealt out to 
him by the ecclesiastics of the vihéra with an unsparing hand, he sets about 
the more difficult task of sketching its history, and writes,— 

“5 “ Le mot (Wélanda) veut dire en chinois ‘ celui qui donne sans se lassser,’ 
Voici ce que les vieillards racontent 4 ce sujet. Au sud du couvent situé au 
milieu d'un jardin d'arbres An-mo-lo (Amras), il y avait un étang qui 
était habité par un dragon, nommé Nua-lan-to (Nélanda). <A cdté, on 
construisit un couvent qu’on appela, pour cette raison, le couvent de WNa-lan- 
to (Nalanda vihira). 

“On rapporte encore que jadis Tathagata, 4 l’époque ot il menait 
la vie d’un Pan-sa (Bodhisattva), devint roi d'un grand royaume, et 
fixa sa résidence gn cet endroit. Touché de compassion pour les orphelins 
et les indigents, il répandit constamment des bienfaits et des auménes. Lea 
habitants, pénétrés de reconnaissance, surnommérent cet endroit ‘Le peye 
de celut qui donne sans se lasser.” Dans J'origine, ce lieu était un jardin 
d’Amras, appartenant 4 un riche maitre de maison (Grihapati). Cinq 
cents marchands l’achetérent au prix d'un million de piéces d’or et le 
donnérent au Bouddha. 

“ Dans cet endroit, le Bouddha expliqua la loi pendant trois mois, et par- 
mi ces marchands, il y en eut beaucoup qui obtinrent le fruit (de U Intelli- 
gence, Bodhi). 

“Apres le Nirvdéna du Bouddha, un ancien roi de ce royaume, nommé 
Cho-kia-lo-o'-Vie-to (Cakradetya), rempli de respect et d'amour pour le Boud- 
dha, construisit 4 ses frais ce fia-/un (Sangharama). 

“Ce roi étant mort, eut pour successeur son fils Fo-to-k'io-to ( Bouddha 
goupta), qui, apres avoir pris les rénes de ce grand royaume, construisit plus 
loin au sud un autre Aia-lun (Senghirama). 

“Un peu plus loin 4 lest, son fils, le roi Ta-ta-kie-to (Tathigata) batit 
un autre couvent. “ 

« Plus loin au nord-est, son fils Po-lo-o'-tie-to (Baladitya) bitit un autre 
eouvent. . 

“ Dans la suite, voyant qu'un saint religieux venait de Chine, et se din- 
geait vers lui pour recevoir de ses mains les provisions nécessaires, il fut trans- 
porté de joie, quitta son trone et embrassa la vie religieuse. =i 

“ J] eut pour successeur son fils Ea-che-lo (Vadjra), qui plus loin au nord 
construisit un autre couvent. Quelque temps aprés, un roi de l'Inde Centrale 
batit a cdté un autre couvent. 

“ De cette maniére, six rois, qui montérent successivement sur le trone, se 
livrarent chacun a de picuses constructions. Le dernier de ces rois entoura 


tous ees couvents d'une enceinte de murs en briques et les réunit en un seul. « 
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Une porte qu'il établit y donnait accés. I] construisit deg salles séparées 
(pour les conférences), et partagea en huit cours l’espace qui se trouvait au 
centre des Sanghiramas. Des tours précicuses étaient rangées dans un 
ordre régulier; des pavillons ornés s'Mlevaient comme des pics élancés ; des 
domes hardis se dressaient au milieu des nues, et les faites des temples sem- 
blaient voler au dessus des vapeurs du ciel. De leurs fenétres, on voyait 
naitre les vents et les nuages, et au dessus de leurs toits audacieux le'soleil et 
la lune entraient en conjunction. Tout autour serpentait une eau azurée 
que des lotus bleus embellissaient de leurs calices épanouis, et de beaux 
kie-nie (Kanabras), “ Butea frondosa,” laissaient pendre leurs fleurs d'un 
rouge ¢blouissant, et des Amras les protégeaient au dehors de leur ombrage’ 
épais. 

“Dans les diverses cours, les maisons des religienx avaient chacune 
quatre étages. Ses pavillons avaient des piliers ornés de dragons’ et des 
colonnes ornées de jade, peintes en rouge et richement ciselées, et des 
balustrades. Les linteaux des portes étaient faits avec Glégance, les toits 
étaient couverts de tuiles brillantes dont ]’éclat se multipliait en se reflétant, 
et variait 4 chaque instant de mille maniéres. 

“Les Sanghardmas de Inde se comptent aujourd’hui par milliers ; mais 
il n’en est point qui égalent ceux-ci par leur majesté, leur richesse et la hau- 
teur de leur construction, On y compte, en tout temps, dix mille religieux 
tant du dedans que du dehors, qui tous suivent la doctrine du grand V¢hi- 
cule. Les sectateurs des dix-huit écoles s'y trouvent réunis, et l'on y étudie 
toutes sortes d’ouvrages depuis les livres vulgaires, les weito (Vedas) et au- 
tres écrits du méme genre jusqu’aux traités In-ming (I[etonvidye), Oning- 
ming (Cab fi médecine (Tehikitsdvidya), les sciences occultes 
(Arya) et l'anthmetique (Samkhydna). On y compte mille religieux qui 
peuvent expliquer vingt ouvrages sur les Castras, cing cents qui en 
comprennent trente, et dix seulement, y compris le Maitre de la loi, qui en 
possédent cinquante. Mais le maitre Ftiai-him (Cilabhadra) les avait tous 
lus ef sa virtu eminente et son Age vénérable lui avaient donné le premier 
rang parmi les religieux. Dans Il'intérieur du couvent, ‘une centaine de 
chaires étaient occupées chaque jour, et les disciples suivaient avec zéle les 
legons de leurs maitres, sans perdre un seul instant.” 

This, then, was Nalanda, as Hwen Thsang saw it, twelve centuries agro, 
let me now attempt to describe its ruins as they exist in our own times. 

Approaching them from Bihar, we first arrive at an enormous tank, 
running due east and west for nearly a mile and about a quarter of a mile 
potas broad. It is now called the “ Diggi Pokhar,” and is surrounded on all sides 
i= by fine groves of mango trees. At the west end of the lake is situated the 
; mancere village of Begumptir. About three hundred feet to the south of 
' lage isa a square mare once m spines senha siehigsee 
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hk at aoe no connection with the Buddhist remains, being evidently 
pea . ubammadan fort, Immediately to the south of this are two 

n uddhist topes, some fifty feet in circumference and not more than 
IX oF eight feet high, I found in these several fine Buddhist and Hindi 
idols, notably a crowned figure of Vishnu, seated on his sacred bird; and 
several figures which I recovered from the village atself, evidently came from 
the same place. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-five feet south- 
west of these topes is a very beautiful square tank, known as the “ Straj 
Pokhar,” which measures as near as possible four hundred feet on each side. 
This pond was once flanked with a row of small pagodas on the north side 
‘covered with massive brick cupolas, and their ruins still exist? in tolerable 
entirety. I clearly marked out six of these temples. On each side of the 
pond were three brick ghdts, and the ruins of these may still be traced. 
The banks of the tank served also as the repository for chaityas. 
Several of these weve taken out of the tank by me, and I saw many others 
beneath the clear water. About twenty feet to the east of the tank is a 
mound, evidently formed of the remains of some large brick building, 
‘surmounted by a luxuriant ber tree. Due south of this, and at a distance 
of one thousand two hundred feet, is another enormous mound six hundred 
feet in circumference, and nearly fifty feet in height. Between this and 
the next tumulus, which is seven hundred and fifty feet distant in the same 
direction, is a brick enclosure containing seven Buddhist figures, now regular- 
ly worshipped as Hindi deities. The largest, yelept the Zelit Bhandar, 
(see note in the coneluding chapter), is of colossal proportions, and resembles 
very much, though it is of inferior workmanship, the great Sri Bullum Buddha 
of the Titrawan monastery. The following are the measurements of the 
Telia Bhandar— 


Feet Inches. 

Crown.of head tochin, «.iio.006c5k3 teacetelaies tae eaeew 6 
Crown of head to seat of throne, ...... le oll 5- (5 
Length of head, -..........60+-++- sia git’ tea Ue TS al 1 4 
Heemerthiof LO0t. 5 .c5 cose sey tics ces eed vebwsnveledesfoused 1 3 
Cireumference of head at forehead, ..................... 4 5 f 
Shoulder to elbow, ......-...2:ccceseseevensee eens 2 7 
BONG W 10: WONG lock cdicervcsdiscepecg esvvenseeves J” eB 
Hip to knee, .....cccseeececeseecesewceveteeesceteeeerneteene 8 2 
WGHGE DO BILKIGs ci cisdendescdeewasvvesecaes rest etnias 2 9 
MET LUG WEP ISU e eg eka ccd woces eadeneeab ban Pes et ive iti. fR® 0 : 
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Three hundred feet to the south of the last-mentionea tumulus is a 
third great tope, sixty high and more than one thousand feet in cireumfer- 
ence, the largest and most important of the mounds, surrounded by a 
series of smaller topes, and forming the centre of the ruins of Bargdon. 
I found this on the 15th October, 1871, literally a small hill, the surface of 
which was broken only by a depression on the top, and the remains of a 
former excavation on the eastern slope; the sides covered with a tangled 
mass of thicket and brushwood, and studded here and there by a solitary 
mango or date tree. 

The results of my excavations have been already given in the third 
chapter. . . 

Three hundred feet to the south of this is a fifth mound, of about six 
hundred feet in circumference, but of greater elevation than any of the rest. 
Seven hundred and ninety feet south of this is a sixth tumulus of incon- 
siderable size and height. Seven hundred and thirty fee€ south of the sixth - 
mound is a large lake, called the “ Indra Polkhar,”’ which faces the whole of 
the southern side of the ruins of the monasteries. The three central mounds 
are bounded on the west by three lakes, known respectively by the name 
of * Déha,” “ Bullén,” and “ Kundua ;” and some distance west of the fifth 
tumulus is a pond, called “Suraha,” on the east bank of which are unmis- 
takable traces of Buddhist ruins. South of this is another pond called 
“Dudhdéha,” and a third known as “ Satyauti,” which also is faced on its 
east side by the ruins of a temple or tope. 

Seven hundred and twenty feet due east of the great central tumulus 
is another enormous ound, which I shall designate as the seventh mound, 
It is nearly as large fis the sonia) mound itself, but of much less elevation. 
In the level plain between these two heaps is a mass of overgrown walls and 
jungle-covered hillo¢ks, broken here and there by a square patch of scanty 
cultivation. 

Some distance south-east of this seventh tope is the village of Kaptes- 
wari, and the remains of 4n eighth temple or vihdra, nearly reduced to the 
level of the surrounding plain by the toil of an industrious cultivator, who 
yearly ploughs across its surface, and whose grandfather discovered some 
fine idols and pillars, which are now in my collection. The east of the 
ruins is faced by a tank called the “Pansokar.” The modern village of 
Bargion'lies to the north of the ruins, and is in a line between the Pansokar 
and Saraj Pokhar tanks, 
~The wall which surrounded the whole mass of conyentual buildings is 

and has left no trace; nor could the most Sea search Cea on 
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Before lefving Bargfion, I made a eareful survey of the ruins between 
the mounds, and succeeded in distinctly tracing eight halls or yards. This 
mass Of ruins lies parallel to the great mounds numbered by me ITT, TV, and 
V, and between them and No. VII. No. I (to the extreme south) is 114 
fect, east and west, and 84 feet north and south ; No. LI, 72 feet east and west 
by 40 feet north and south ; No. ILI, 60 feet east and west by 50 feet north 
and south ; No. IV, 40 feet east’and west and 70 feet north and south; 
No. V, 195 fect east and west by 75 feet north and south; No. VI, 100 feet 
east and west by 70 feet north and south : No. VII, 100 feet cast and west 
by 70 feet north and south ; No. VIII, 100 feet east and west by GO feet 
north and south. J discovered in these ruins several gateways and pillars, 
but no idols. ‘These are evidently the remains of the eight “halls of dispu- 
tation,” described by Hwen 'Thsang as being built on the land between the 
monasteries and the dwelling of the teachers of the “ right law.” 

{t is a remarkable fact that the line of mounds still bears the name 
of “dagop” by the country people. Is not this the ddgoba of the Pali 
annals? 'They are also called ¢/Ié and dedrd. 

Subsequent to the excavations of October 1872, I employed with per- 
mission, for some three or four weeks, the labour of about twenty prisoners, 
and succeeded in making a deep cutting on the northern face of mound VIT. 

The result has been the partial uncovering of the northern facade of a 
square building flanked by four circular towers, about twenty-five feet in cir- 
cumference, The whole of the wall is decorated with the most beautiful brick 
mouldings divided by lines of niches, containing Buddhist figures at regular 
intervals, The cornices which surround the towers are quite perfect, and the 
whole exterior appears to have been traversed by small staircases leading to 
the roof. The thorough exploration of these magnificent ruins would lead 
to results as important to the historian as to the arcl{wologist, and I still 
hope the task may be undertaken at no distant day by the Government. 
There are no difliculties to contend with ; the ground which is covered by 
these mounds, is a barren waste, and the proprietor, Chaudhari Wahid ‘Alf, 
is quite willing to permit their excavation, and to facilitate matters as much 
as he can. 7 

Of the nature of these remains there can be little doubt. Various 
‘writers have made Bargion the capital of a great kingdom, the seat of 
the rule of some mysterious prince of Magadha ; but this theory seems 
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a great “vihara” or college—perhaps rather a cluster of fiharas—a uni- 
versity, in fact, of Buddhist learning, Buddhist philosophy, and Buddhist divi- 
nity—defended alone by its sanctity, patronised by a long succession of 
princes, and regarded by Buddhists generally | as the chief seat of their faith 
from Tibbat to Ceylon. 


XI.—Conclusion. 


With the mound of rubbish and broken idols, which marks the ste of 
the once donbtless important vihara on the northern shore of the Jir lake, 
ends my attempt to sketch the existing antiquities of Bihar. . 

Written, as it has been, at a distance from books and from those so able 
and so willing to give me assistance, I feel sure that it must be replete with 
errors and omissions; but I shall feel my labours amply repaid, if I have 
demonstrated to those who truly admire and understand“the archwology of: 
India, the vast importance of the subject. There is scarce a mile in the whole 
tract of country which does not present to the traveller some object of deep 
interest, and the curiosity thus awakened and intensified at almost every step, 
is speedily concentrated as it were, on the ruins of the hill-girt capital of 
Magadcha, or the mounds and figures which mark the site of the greatest of 
great Buddhistic eTe The associations of the former bring us back to 
that far distant anical period, the obscurity of which is dispersed 
only at intervalsns o the occasional gleam of some recovered treasure 
from the poetical and twonse of the Mahabharata or the Raméyana ; 
and then passing smoundjover the space of an unknown and indefinite 
number of centuries recal to our recollection the birth and growth and 
glory of the Buddhistic faith, Rajagnha belongs to one age of the 
religion of Sakhy4 Muni, and Nalanda to another; the former to the 
early days of thé new faith ; to the time of true Buddhistic austerity ; of rude 
buildings ; of mountain EOE NE of the constant contemplation which was 





alone consummated in “nirvana ;” the second to the age of artistic cultivation 
‘and skill; of a gorgeous and luxuriant style of architecture ; of de@p philo- 
-sophical knowledge; of profound ‘and learned discussions; and of rapid 
progress in the path of civilization. In Rajgir, the archwologist lights 


uniformly on rude battlements of giant proportions ; on temples of the 


crudest design ; and on cave dwellings of the greatest possible simplicity of 







construction. ‘The/thousand he D which elapsed brought about a vast and 
the grottoes of the * arhats” gave place to the four- 





the four laws of Sikhya Muni were overladen with the interpretations and 
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elaborate perh§ps, than any in the world; and intricate and profound dis- 
cussions took the place of bodil y austerity and mental abstraction. The 
monastery, or, more strictly speaking, the university of Naland4, was 
as it were a circle from which Buddhist philosophy and teaching diffused 
itself over Southern Asia. It was here that’ Aryadeva of Ceylon attached 
himself to the person of the ereat teacher Nagaérjuna and adopted his 
religious opinions, and it was here that Hwen Thsang spent a great portion 
of his pilgrimage in search of religious instruction. 

But even in the far off-times when Buddhism was as yet ‘unknown, 
the vemote period of Krishna and Bhima and Jardsandha, we find the 
natural features of Rijagriha almost the same as when Sakhya Muni trod 
its mountain sides, five centuries before the birth of Christ, as when Hwen 
Thsang again described them after the lapse of cleven hundred years, or as. 
they are seen year‘after year during our own time by the English traveller 
or the Jaina pilgrim. Let me quote a few lines from the great Sanskrit 
Epic, the deep interest of the subject being my excuse. 


1872.) 


Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 795—801, and 807—81L, 
SHY wey wai eg gare armeat; 
aia sparafaai aeait wasat aet | 
SHY WH MITE ATG WATAAST 5 
HGS AUK SaHyAe | 
WAR AAAO RA TINEA I 
aired falcararg <EWHMY Fe | 
Uy WY Here wile GATeAAaAe | 
facia: Bama! faaws arara: we: | 
Serer fare: wer acres Sawa | * 
war wfafatcaia WHrdaarear: | 
wa We ARIS Waa: Wasser | . 
; CaAMavswea Bearer falcast | 
qua femal raf ga aich: he 
faaal xa Marat ae: HRTATTY: | 
qqufcetan Aarat AMAT AAT BAT! | 
= faa afenias Vara VAT | 
ed rig oe CH] TINT GHA | 7 
wufafearqyat ACTA | | 
qaMTETeY We KAT ATTN | iy 
at cama Wa TH WIATT PATS: | + = Rilo aR 
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aria: azar Sa yaaa G63. . 
= Q = ™ ~« © + a 
Baraqranwgaaey fafcas 


wat at Farag yCey fafcafaea | 

aleeu: QsqHTe AUT sarcarfatar | 

arerary afat SaaracHs ae | 
Translation by the Rev, Dr. J. Wrexaen. 

Passing the lovely Sarayii, seeing eastward Kosala, going onward, they 
proceeded to (towards?) Mithil4, Mali, the Charmanvati river; (796) and 
passing the Ganges and the Séna, those three immortal ones, with their faces 
eastward, and dressed in clothes of usa grass, went on towards the Magadha 


_ territory ; and (797) having reached Goratha, that mountain ever crowded 


with cattle-wealth, (abundantly) watered, (covered) with beautiful trees, saw 
the Magadha city. (798) O king ! great, full of cattle, welfwatered, salubrious, 
abounding with fine buildings does it look, that goodly Migadha residence. 
(799) Vaihira, that grand mountain,* Vardéha (— Boar f), and Vrishabha 
(= Bull’), as well as the Rishi-mountain,— Sir—, goodly ones, having 
Chaityaka as» their™fifth (companion)—(800) these five larce peaked 
mountains, covered with cool trees, (look) as if they, closely encompassing 
it with their compact b6dies, protected Girivraja, (801) though they are 
hidden in woods,\dear to lovers, of lodhra trees, and (adorned) with boughs 
dressed in blossoms,—fragrant and lovely (forests). | 
(807) Maga (town) was made by Manu so that. the clouds might ~ 
not avoid it; Katghika and Maniman also conferred favours upon it. 
(808) Having got ¢ residence so lovely, and on all sides difficult to attack, 
Jarasandha prides himself on his success: but on encountering him we will 
to-day mar his pri (809) Having thus spoken, the valiant brothers all, 
Varshneya and the/ two Pandavasa, set out for the Migadha town, (910) 
and reached it, evef Girivraja, frequented by a people in excellent condition 









of body, crowded with men of the four castes, holding high festival, and 


inaccessible to ax assailant. (911) Then having reached the city gate, 
which was a lofty hill, held in veneration by the descendants of Vrihadratha 
and the (other) inhabitants of the town, they ran into the interior of (or, up 
to) Chaityaka, the delight of the Magadha people, (or, the ornament of the 
Migadha city). | 

* Or, the rock Vinela, If this rendering be adopted, the Olause which anucaoeds 
“ Sir,” must be translated, “ five goodly chaitakas,” a rendering advocated by some 
al: for a this rendoripg 
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I must now bid adieu to the historic 
your to point out in as fe 


labours. First, ‘Tho larg 
ing for the most part the 


al associations of Bihar, and endea- 
Ww words as possible the practical results of my 
6 number of inscriptions discovered by me, cover- 
base of some Buddhistie image or frieze, will tend 
to throw considerable light on the history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. 
In the chapter on Bihar I have given two of the time of Madanapéla 
and Vigrahapéla; in that on Ghosrawan and Titrawan three of Mahipala, 
Ramapéla, and Devapala ; and I now proceed to give tw others belonging 
respectively to the reigns of Gopila Deva and Mahipaéla. The former was 
found in sit at Nalanda, on the base of a very curious idol, of which the 
following is a tolerabl y correct description: a four-armed figure of a goddess, 
three feet high, seated on the back of a lion-couchant. On either side of 
the head are winged attendants. ‘The hair is dressed in &@ conical shape, 
miniature figure of Buddha being seated in the midet of it, 


The head is 
surrounded by an oval halo, 


The ornaments are as usual. The right leg 
is dependent from the throne, and rests on a lotus-blossom. The left is 
gathered up on the lion’s back ; the sole of the foot, being turned outwards, 
touches the right thigh and exhibits the “ royal sign.” The upper hands 
are upraised ; the right holding a hammer, the left a mace. The lower hands 
grasp pincers, and are stretched forth right and left in the act of seizing 
the tongues of two unfortunate attendants who crouch at each corner of 
the figure, with their hands tied with cords behind their backs. 

Baba Rajendralala Mitra has given the following transcript and transla- 
tion of the inscription in the plinth— | 

uaa © whaaafe = qcansica AEMISUI (TCH AT Saat 
Frat? aqrai( at) Saritaciwertcar qawdtese: | 

“In the eighth of the waxing moon in the month af Asvina, Samvat 7, 
the most worshipful, the great king of kings, the great Idrd, Sri Gopdla Raja, 
and his wife the worshipful Vagis’vari of the country of{ Suvallavi, erected 
this.” 

Babu Rajendraléla remarks that the verb “ erecte 
rendering of the doubtful letters né ma na, supposed to b 
word virmdana, but General Cunningham sees in the 
word Nalanda, The inscription is of considerable histo 
‘The next inscription also comes from Nalanda, 
the doorway described in the chapter on Buddhistic ren 
reading of it is by Babu Rajendralila Mitra— 
Haass <(e)acry 4A | .. on 
afy cage aa fanaa sacH(A erase sha feCATGTER Aaa 
atramty areal fase eee aq ace ga AN4reM 
aAgag Says TCIM CM AAAS <A Il 
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“Tn the reign of Srimat Mahipéla Deva. Samvat 918 ( A. D. 856.) 
This is a religious gift of Baliditya, the son of Gurudatta, and grandson 
of Haradatta, « follower of the noble Mabiydéna school, a devout worship- 
per, who came from (the city of) Kausambi, (wherein he was) the chief 
among the wise men of the auspicious Tailédhaka (clan), Whatever merit 
may accrue from this, may the same be to the advancement of the highest 
knowledge among the niass of mankind, The end.” 

The date is ewolved by the translator from the words agni, “ fire," 
(='3) ; rdgha, “power,” (<= 1); and dvdra, “ door,” (= 9), which being 
transposed by the rule of anfusya edmdgati, gives 913." 

The two marks, however, which succeed the word samvat, somewhat 
resemble the figure IT, and Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar reads 
itso accordingly. The inseriptions given in the present paper yield the 


following royal names of the Pala race— r 
L. Go Pala. 
“2. Maht Pala. = 


3. Madana Pala. 
| $. Vigraha Pala. 


_-%. Deva Pala. . 
5, Rama Pala, 
ee 4 and G are additions to the list compiled by Babu Réjendra- 





lala Mitra from ihe combined results of several plates. Great light will be 
thrown on the subject by the complete deciphering and translation of the 
Munger plate, a task now in the able hands of the translator of the Niilan- 


dit bis dae ig rave, “however, compiled the following list from the 
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fe Rajya Pola 
10, Jaya Pala 
| ll. Nédrdyana Pato 
12. Muahendra Pile 
13. Naya Pala 
14. Rdma Pdla— | ‘ 
lh. Govinda Pala, p 

The name of the last mentioned monarch occurs in an inscription in 

ot eeianiate Samvat 1233, = A. D. 1175, and in another of LL bo, %== A. 1), 
5 

The utila of the inscription of Rama Pala, is quite modern, bat 
it exists on the plinth of a typical Buddhist figure. 1 place Varna 
Pala, therefore, immediately before Govinda Pala, and assign to him ~* 
the approximate date of 1150. The carving in question i* perhaps the 
most beautiful in Yny collection, and its existence tends to shew Bad- 
dhism in general, and the Titrawan vihara in particular, flourishing within 
fifty years of the Mubammadan conquest of Dihir. Everything I hare 
seen, tends to establish the comparatively modern existence of Buddhism in 

; Bihar, and even now Jaina (or in other words seclarian Buddhist) temples 
crown the hills of R4jagriha, and exist and prosper, both pt Nalandé and 
in the city of Bih&r itself, 

A careful examination of the plinths of all the idals would, I feel 
convinced, disclose a greater number of inscriptions, nearly all of which would 
tend more or less to throw light on the dates and succession of ¢ great 
line of Pala kings which between the eighth and the eleventh centuries at any 
rate, exercised supreme power in Bibér, Everything I have found shews 

~ _the city of Bihar to haye been their capital, so far at least as Magadha 
“was concerned, and to have been as important and prosperous during the 
_ epoch I am writing of, as Kusigirapura was at the time of Bimbisdra, or 
~ Réjagriha under the auspices of his son Ajatasattra and his successors. 

5 ts my patina t ~ figu rex now oe throw a great 
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and religious system which saw no distinction between the Brilman and 
the Sudra, the priest and the artificer, has had a considerable effect in 
wiving the great commercial Claus of Bihar a position far different than / 
that which they would have occupied ina purely Brahmanical community. 
Nearle the w hole trade of Bibdr is in the hands of the Zeli's (or oil-sellers), 
and they rank far higher than the mujority of the banyan or merchant class. 
This distinction has doybtless a foundation in Buddhistic times, when the 
Telis had become leading men in the social seale.” The great doorway at 
Bargaon was dedicated “to the advancement of the highest knowledge” 
by Baladitya—* chief nmong the wise men of the Tailidhaka elon ;" an image 
near Giryak appear to have been “ conseerated by the pious devotion of ; 
Tet of Mathura ;” while the great Buddha at Bargéon 1s still called the 7 li 
* Bihandér, and oe of the most remarkable figures at Titrawan—the Telid 
Dhihe (2), In addition to this, the Ghosrawan tank is still ealled fhe Sao 
Pokhar,—Sao being the common wupddhi of the oilmaf’s tribe. 1 might 
multiply instances of the effect of Buddhism on caste, but for the present 
- this will suffice. 
 _Phirdly.—As regards the architceture and ceremonies of the Buddhistie 
faith, and the history of its gradual development, the writer could receive no 
little aid from a careful consideration of the Bihir sculptures. They also 
~ tend to throw considerable light on the much vexed question of the priority 
or otherwise of the Bréhmanival and Buddhist creeds. The great dinga found 
at Aphsar i is an instance of what I mean. Everything L have found in Bihér 
>-. fully convinces me of the anterior existence of Hinduism, the coeval duration 
= su of} both faiths, and the tinal deeay of Buddhism, under the combined influence 
get of internal decay, Brahmanical increasing power, and Muhammadan conquest, 
2 as < I trust my readers will be now convinced that the historian, the artist, 
Sa and the antiquarian, may some day derive material as istance from an inspee- 
| tion » and careful consideration of the temples and mon: aster Tes : Ihave excavated, 
nd the collection I have formed. a myself 1 disclaim anything but the 
yt on the subject, and cheerfully | 
drawing of ‘historical ‘and ‘etial deductions and conclusions to if 
, heir ing than content with the no small merit of having described ‘«< 
he gre abn part, arranged a lesser portion, and discovered a few of the Bud- : 
visti ic remains of Bihar in Patna. | - 
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} PNW AWMSARAKGAGA BAAS | | 
epiaance GOLA TS ZAG SYA? UG AT ALO AG ae ESN 7H BOT 
HITTALMENL LAE AVA AM MAS AL I VATA A AME ATGAAZAM AA HL NS, 419 
RTA 7 AAV NGS GM AAD VO NF GLA GI NS MAGA RHE SHUT 
Ca ZPAINMHA AAA AS 1 NH Grays MOA ANG ANY GRAM HO Bey iN 
AUNEANG AQAA URAL 5A OT ATA Y SLE HC AREAS) 
AAA YMA T AAA HAS: AE GH SHER Bg GA TY Al Ug AVS ay 
AUTEN TAAL AOA FASO) HAAS LLU LIS ET PA HA SAH NGA: 
SAAC ALAM ANG LAHAT AMA YS AAD ET HAUG AMT ARUCLI GH HAG TH, 


‘Baa : 
FTA AAR AY UGA CA AUNT GBS ON TR VE ars TRU GL 
3 Sey ARN RT a PY AIR, 7, UAL TUA Uy 
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LYE HARA APA TAA MHA WAALS TRAIAN ae 
Raag Rd Catt f NAV Aagaregan AHA VALI ES, he WAI a WZ) ‘x : 
LIZ APGARS AURA GA CAIN TAG AO AUG HAIL G | ea UE ANG 
AAD BU NaG4ISAAy SASL AM AYA , << N22, Lathe A SEPT 1 ieee? PLLl\4 a 4 rig ¥ t 
WA FAL AABQMQIA YY MAKD LAA Sapa Al oS TIA ae aA OAR MA a 
GA USARQWM A AWE BAAT Ui MACQANT RANSIAA AAV SRL AGATA | 
ATGATAUAIORIMATY Wof GLAS ATA MATA MIA MANA TNGAG MG WAG 54. 
HOA AAHALS AQUA TA Fs UTI AGAMA YAY HAA HES SUNG, VGA AOL Zs 
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a) The Tirthas of mony es and ie F. S. Growse, M. A. 

at ae : i : 1. Vrinda’ -vana. « 
Oy Some six miles above Mathura is a point where the right bank of the ~ 

< - Jamuné assumes the appearance of a peninsula, owing to the eccentricity of’ ee 

ee. »the “stream, which first makes an abrupt *the north and then as sud- As 

Si den a return upon its aceustomed southbrn course, Here, washed on three — ae 


Pe Sof its sides by the sacred flood, stands the town of Brindé- ban, at the present 
i. ~~ day a rieli andj increasing municipality and fox many saaturied past one of 
es the most holy place’ of the Hinds. A little higher up the stream, a similar ate 
promontory occurs, and in both eases the curious formation is traditionally 
ascribed to the resentment of Baladeya. Tle, it is said, forgetful one day of. ze! 
his habitual reserve, and emulous of his younger brother's popular graces, i au 
= fed out the Gopis for a dance upon the sands. But he performed his part — 


3 a 0 badly, that the Jamund coulf not forbear from taunting him with his S 
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, 2 ure, and recommending him never again to exhibit so clumsy an imita- 9 
Pea aa ma of Krishna’s agile movements. The stalwart god was much vexed at 
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. : 
things for a bathe in the river, and seeing the Jamun at somelittle distance, 
he shouted for it to come near, The stream, however, remained deaf to his 
summons; whereupon the infuriated god took up his ploughshare and 
breaking down the bank drew the water into a new channel, and forced it to 
follow wherever he led. In the Bhaégavata it is ‘added that the Jamuna il 
still to be seen fol!ewing the course along which she was thus dragged. 
Professor Wilson in his edition of the Vishnu Purina says, “ The legend pro- 
bably alludes to the construction of canals from the Jamun for the purpose 
of irrigati@h ; and the works of the Muhaminadans in this way, which are 
well known, were no doubt preceded by similar canals dug by order of Hindd 
princes.” Upon this suggestion, it may be remarked first that in Upper India 
no irrigation works of any extent are known ever to have been executed 
either by Hindtis or Muhammadans ; certainly, there are no traces of any 
such operations in the neighbourhood of Brinda-ban ; qnd secondly, both 
legends represent the Jamuna itself as diverted from its straight course into 
a single winding channel, not as divided into a multiplicity of streams. 
| Hence it may more reasonably be inferred that the still existing involution 
of the river is the sole foundation for the myth, 

Like most of the local names in the vicinity, the word Brinda-ban is 
derived from an obvious physical feature and, when first attached to the spot, a 
signified no more than the “ tulsi grove,” brindé and fulsié being synonymous 
terms, used indifferently to denote the sacred aromatic herb, known to bota- 
nists as Ocymum sanetum. 

But this explanation is far too simple to find favour with the more mo- 
dern and extravagant school of Vaishnava sectaries ; and in the Brahma 
Vaivanta Purana, a mythical personage has been invented bearing the name 
of Vrinda. According to that spurious composition (Brah, Vai., v. 1v. 2) 
the deified Radha, though inhabiting the Paradise of Goloka, was not 
exempt from human passions, and in a fit of jealousy condemned a Gopa by 
















+ name Sridima to descend upon earth in the form of the demon Sankhachura, , 
 _ He in retaliation sentenced her to beeom@a nymph of Brinda-ban ; and there 
accordingly she was born, being as was supposed the daughter of Kedira, 
but in reality the divine mistress of Krishna ; and it was simply his love for 
her which induced the god to leave his solitary throne in heaven and be- n 
* ome incarnate, Hence in the following exhaustive list of Radha’s titles as | 
given by the same authority (Brah. Va., v. iv. 17) there are several which 
m refer to her predilection for Brinda-ban : 
aes Radhi, Rasesvari, Rdésavasini, Rasikesvari, ie 
oe Krishna-prinddhikd, Krishna-priya, Krishna-swartpin, oy 
ae ih Ee Krishné, Vrindivani, Vrinda, Vrindavana-vinodini, | “RES 
= — — Chanddvati, Chandra-kanté, Sata-chandra-nibhdnand, yy 
ee  Krishna-véminga-sambhitd, Paramdnanda-ripini, ‘ Ser 
eet de i “= ae 2 te , - {a ster > : d pat 
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There is wo reason to suppose that Brinda-ban was ever the seat of any 
large Buddhist establishnient ; and though from the very earliest period of 
Brahmanical history it has enjoyed high repute as a sacred place of pil- 
. geo it is probable that for many centuries it was merely a wild uninha- 

ited jungle, a description still applicable to Bhandir-ban on the opposite 
side of the river, a spot of equal celebrity in Sanslwit literature. It was 
only about the middle of the sixteenth century after Christ that some holy 
men from other parts of India came and settled there and built a small 
shrine, which they dedicated to Brinda Devi. It is to their high#reputation 
for sanctity that the town is primarily indebted for all that it now possesses, 
Its most ancient temples, four in number, take us back only to the reign of 
our own Queen Elizabeth ; the stately courts that adorn the river bank and 
attest the wealth and magnificence of the Bharatpur Rajdis, date only from 
the mitldle of lagt century ; while the space now occupied by a series of the 
largest and most magnificent shrines ever erected in Upper India was fifty 
years ago an unclaimed belt of jungle and pasture-ground for cattle. Now 
that communication has been established with the remotest parts of India, 
every year sees some splendid addition made to the artistic treasures of the 
town; as wealthy devotees recognize in the stability of British rule an 
assurance that their pious donations will be completed in peace and remain 
undisturbed in perpetuity. 

At the present time there are within the limits of the municipality 
about a thousand temples, including of course many which strictly speaking 
are merely private chapels, and fifty ghats constructed by as many Rajis. 
The peacocks and monkeys, with which the place abounds, enjoy the benetit 
of special endowments, bequeathed by deceased Princes of Kota and Bharat- 
pur. There are some fifty chhattras, or dole houses, for the distribution of 
alms, and extraordinary donations are not unfrequently made by royal and 
distinguished visitors. Thus the Raja of Datid, a few years ago, made an 
offering to every single shrine and every single Brahman that was found in 
the city. The latter order constitute a fourth of the whole population, which 
amounts to 21,000; while the Bairdgis and Vaishnavas also muster strong, 
being in all not less than 5000 or GOOO, The Vaishnavas are of five schools 
or Sampradayas, called respectively Sri Vaishnava, Vishnu Swami (this is the 
predominant class at Gokul), Nimirak Vaishnava, and Madhava Vaishnava, 
In the time of the emperors, the Muhammadans made a futile attempt to 
abolish the ancient name, Brinda-ban, and in its stead substitute that of 
Miiminabid; but now more wisely they leave the place to its own Hindé 
name and devices, and keep themselves as clear of it as possible. Thus, 
besides an occasional official, there are in Brindi-ban no followers of the 
prophet beyond only some fifty families who live close together in its out- 
skirts, and are all of the humblest order, such as oilmen, lime-burners, and 
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But, as said above, the foundation of all this material prosperity and 
religidus exclusiveness was laid by the Gosdins who established themselves 
there in the reign of Akbar. The leaders of the community were by name 
Ripa and Sanatana from Gaur in Bengal. They were accompanied by six 
others, of whom three, Jiva, Madhu and Gopal Bhat, came from the sam 
neighbourhood, Swima Hari Das from Rijpir in the Mathura District, Hari 
bans from Deva-ban in Sahdranpur, and Byés Hari Ram from Orcha in 
Bundelkhand. It is said that, in 1570, the emperor was induced to pay 
them a vist, and was taken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Nidh- 
ban,* where such a marvellous vision was revealed to him, that he was fain 
to acknowledge the place as indeed holy ground. Hence the cordial sup- 
port which he gave to the attendant Rajas, when they declared, their inten- 
tion of erecting a series of buildings more worthy of the local divinity. 

The four temples, commenced in honour of tlris event, still remain, 
though in a ruinous and sadly neglected condition. They bear the titles of 
Gobind Deva, Gopi-nith, Jugal-kishor, and Madan Mohan. The first named 
is not only the finest of this particular series, but is the most impressive 
religious edifice that Hinda art has ever produced, at least in Upper India, 
The body of the building is in the form of a Greek cross, the mave being a 
hundred feet in length and the breadth across the transepts the same. ‘The 
central compartment is surmounted by a dome of singularly graceful propor- 
tions ; and the four arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon vault of point- 

‘ ed form, not—as is usual in Hind architecture—composed of overlapping 
brackets, but constructed of true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathe- 
drals. The walls have an average thickness of ten feet, and are pierced in 
two stages, the upper stage being a regular triforium, to which access is 
obtained by an internal staircase. At the east entrance of the nave, a small 
narthex projects fifteen feet; and at the west end, between two niches and 
incased in a rich canopy of sculpture, a square-headed doorway leads imto 
the choir, a chamber some twenty feet deep. Beyond this was the sacrarium, 
flanked on either side by a lateral chapel ¢ each of these three cells being of 
the same dimensions as the choir and like it vaulted by a lofty dome. The 
general effect of the interior 1s not unlike that produced by St. Paul's cathe- 
dral in London. The latter building has greatly the advantage in size, but 
in the other, the central dome is more elegant, while the richer decoration. 
a of the wall surface and the natural glow of the red sandstone supply that 
__ yxelief and warmth of colouring which are so lamentably deficient in its Wes- 
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There mugt originally have been seven towers, one over the central 
dome, one at the end of each transept, and the other four covering respec- 
tively the choir, sacrarium and two chapels. The sacrarium has been utter- 
ly razed to the ground, and the other six towers levelled with the roof of the 
mve. Their loss has terribly marred the effect of the exterior, which must 
have been extremely majestic when the west front with its lofty triplet was 
supported on either side by the pyramidal mass of the transepts and hacked 
by the still more towering height that crowned the central dome. The 
choir tower was of slighter elevation ; occupying the same relative position 
as the spirelet over the sanctus bell in Western ecclesiology. The ponderous 
walls, albeit none too massive to resist the enormous thruet once brought to 
bear upon them, now, however much relieved by exuberant decoration, ap- 
pear out of all proportion to the comparatively low superstructure. As a 
further disfigurement, a plain masonry wall has been run alone the top of 
the centre dome. [t is generally believed that this was built by Auranezib 
for the purpose of desecrating the temple ; though it is also said to have 
been put by the Hinds themselves to assist in some grand illumination, 
In either case it is an ugly modern exerescence, and steps should be at once 
taken for its removal. 

Under one of the niches at the west end of the nave is a tablet with a 
long Sanskrit inscription, This has unfortunately been much mutilated, 
but enough remains as record of the fact that the temple was built in Swim- 
bat 1647, i. ¢., A. D. 1590, under the direction of the two Gurus Rupa and 
Sanatana. The founder, Raja Man Siiha, was a Kachhwaha Thikur, son of 
Raja Bhagawin Das of Amber, founder of the temple at Gobardhan, and an 
ancestor of the present Raja of Jaypur. He was appointed by Akbar sue- 
cesstvely Governor of the districts along the Indus, of Kabul, and of Bihar. 
By his exertions, the whole of Oris& and Eastern Bengal were reannexed ; 
and so highly were his merits appreciated at court, that though a Hindt, he 
was raised to a higher rank than any other officer in the realm. He married 
a sister of Lakshmi Niréyan, Raji ef Koch Bihir, and at the time of his 
decease, which was in the 9th year of the reign of Jahangfr, he had living one 
son, Ghao Sinha, who succeeded him upon the throne of Amber, and died in 
1621, A. D.* There is a tradition to the effect that Akbar at the last! jea- 
lous of his powerful vassal, and desirous to rid himself of him, had a confee- 
tion prepared, part of which contained poison ; but caught in his own snare 
he presented the innoxious portion to the Raji and ate that drugged with 
death himself. The unworthy deed is explained by Man Siiha’s design, 
which apparently had reached the Emperor's ears, to alter the succession in 


- favour of Khusrau, his nephew, instead of Salim.t+ 


® Vide Professor Blochmann’s Ain i Akbari, p. 341, 
+ The above tradition is quoted from Tod’s Rajasthan, 
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In anticipation ofa visit from Aurangzib, the image of the god was 
transferred to Jaypur, and the Gosain of the temple there has ever since 
been regarded as the head of the endowment. The name of the present in- 
cumbent is Sy4m Sundar, who has two agents resident at Brindi-ban. 
There is said to be still in existence at Jaypur the original plan of the temp™, 
shewing its seven taavers, but there is a difficulty in obtaining any de- 
finite information on the » subject. However, local tradition is fully agreed as 
to their number and position; while their architectural character can be 
determined’ beyond a doubt by comparison with the smaller temples of the 
same age and style, the ruins of which still remain. It is therefore not a 
little strange that of all the architects who have deseribed this famous 
building, not one has noticed this, its most characteristic feature: the 
harmohious combination of dome and spire is still quoted as the creat crux 
of modern art, though nearly 300 years ago the diflicujty was sotved by 
the Hinds with characteristic grace and ingenuity. 

It is much to be regretted that this most interesting monument has 
not been “declared national property and taken under the immediate protec- 
tion of Government. At present no care whatever is shewn for its preserva- 
tion : large trees are allowed to root themselves in the fissures-of the walls, 
and in the course of a few more years the damage done will be irreparable. 
As amodern temple under the old dedication has been erected in the 
precincts, no religious prejudices would be offended by the state's appropria- 
tion of the ancient building. If any scruples were raised, the objectors 
might have the option of themselves undertaking the necessary repairs. 
But it is not probable that they would accept the latter alternative ; for 
though the original endowment was very large, it has been considerably 
reduced by mismanagement, and the ordinary annual income is now 
estimated at no more than Rs. 17,500,* the whole of which is absorbed 
in the maintenance of the modern establishment, 
¥ a, ‘The next temple to be described, viz. that of aie Mohan, one of 
Krishna’ s innumerable titles, stands at the upper end of the town on the river- 
bank near the Kali-mardan Ghat, where the ep popes on the head of the 
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sculptured pangls, while the other is quite plain. Over its single door, 
which is at the east end, is a Sanskrit inscription, given first in Bengali and 
then in Nigari characters, which runs as follows: 
“2 Ve a aaaw afaar crear 
afnatafta oar sey Crareaea 
Baaagaaci a: AAU ATAT 
. wawafafareaniet wear 

The above, it is believed, has never been copied before. As the letters 
were raised, instead of incised, and also much worn, a transcript was a 
matter of some little difficulty ; and the Brahman in charge of the shrine 
declared the inscription to be absolutely illegible, or at least if the letters 
could be .decyphered, quite unintelligible. The information it gives is 
certain]? not very merspicuous, and there is no indication of a date; but we 
are enabled to gathar thus much that the chapel at all events was founded 
by a Guhavansa,* bearing the name of Gunanand. The main building, 
which may possibly be a little older, is popularly ascribed to one Ram Das, 
a Kshatriya of Multin. ‘The court-yard is entered, after the ascent of a flight 
of steps, through a massive square gateway with a pyramidal tower, which 
groups very effectively with the two towers of the temple. As the buildings 
are not only in ruins, but also from peculiarities of style ill-adapted to 
modern requirements, they are seldom if ever used for religious service, which 
is ordinarily performed in an elegant and substantial edifice erected on the 
other side of the street} under the shadow of the older fane. The annual 
income is estimated at Rs. 10,100; of which sum Rs, 8,000 are the 
voluntary offerings of the faithful, while only Rs. 2,100 are derived from 
permanent endowment. A branch establishment at Radha Kund with the 
same dedication is also supported from the funds of the parent house, 

The temple of Gopinath, which may be slightly the earliest of the 
series, is said to have been built by Réesil Ji, a progenitor of the Shaikhiwat 
branch of the Kachhwaha Thakurs. *'This great Rajpit family claim ultimate 
descent from Baloji, the third son of Raja Uday Karan, who succeeded to 
the throne of Amber in 1889, A. D. To Baloji fell by inheritance the district 
of Amritsar, and after him to his son Mokal. This latter was long childless 
till through the blessing of the Muhammadan saint Shaikh Burhan, he 
beeame the father of ason called after his spiritual progenitor, Shaikh Ji, 
He is accounted the patriarch of all the Shaikhdwat race, who for more than 
four centuries have continued to observe the obligations originally contracted 
with him. At the birth of every male infant, a goat is sacrificed, and while 
the kalimah is recited, the child is sprinkled with the blood. He is invested 


with the baddhiya, or cross-strings, usually worn by little Muhammadans ; 


* This word is a little questionable aud may bo read “ Guruvansa.” 
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and when he laid them aside, he was bound to suspend them at the saint's 

dargéh still existing six miles from Achrol. For two years he wears a blue ' 

tunic and cap, and for life abstains from hog’s flesh and all meat in which 

the blood remains. Shaikh Ji, by conquest from his neighbours, consolidated 
under his own sway 360 villages, in complete independence of the part 

state of Amber: ané they so continued till the time of Sawai Jay Siiha, the ‘ 

founder of Jaypur. Sbaikh Ji’s heir Riemal had three sons, Non-karan, 

Riesil and Gopal. Dy the advice of Devi Dis, a shrewd minister, who had 

been disthissed by Non-Karan, Réesil proceeded to Dihlf with a following 

of 20 horse men, and so distinguished himself in the repulse of an Afghén 

invasion, that Akbar bestowed upon him the title of Darbari with a grant of 

land and the important command of 1,250 horse. Khandela and Udaypnr, 

then called Kasumbi, which he conquered from the Narbhans, a branch of 

the Chauhéns, after contracting a marriage with the daugliter of tlie prince 

of that race, because the principal cities of the Shaikleiwat confederation. 

He accompanied his liewe lord, Raja Man Siiha of Amber against the Mewér 

Rana Pratdp, and further distinguished himself in the expedition to Kabul. 

The date of his death is not known.* The temple, of which he is the 

reputed founder, corresponds very closely both in style and dimensions with 

that of Madan Mohan already described ; and has a similar chapel attached = _ 

to the south side of the sacrarium. It is, however, in a far more ruinous 

condition: the nave has entirely disappeared ; the three towers have been | | 

° levelled with the roof; and the entrance gateway of the court-yard is . 

tottering to its fall. The special feature of the building is a curions arcade 
of three bracket arches, serving apparently no constructural purpose, but 
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and south, a®small doorway under a hood supported on eight closely-set 
brackets carved into the form of elephants. The nave has been completely 
destroyed. Three other temples, dedicated respectively to Radha Ballabh, 
Chir Bihaéri, and Radha Damodar, put forward claims to considerable anti- 
quity ; but, as buildings, they possess no special architectural merit. The 
same may be said of the Bengali temple of Sring4# Bat, near the Madan 
Mohan, which, however, enjoys an annual income of Rs. 13,500, divided 
among three shareholders, who each take the religious services for four 
months at atime. The village of Jahangirpur, on the opposite bank of the 
river, including the sacred grove of Bel-ban, forms part of the endowment. 

Of the modern temples five claim special notice. ‘The first in time of 
erection is the temple of Krishna Chandrama, built about the year 1810, 
ata cost of 25 lakhs, by the wealthy Bengali Kiyath, Krishan Chandra 
Sifiha, better krewn as the Lali Babu. It stands in a large court yard, 
which is laid out,ot very tastefully, as a garden, and enclosed by a lofty 
wall of solid masonry, with an arched gateway at either end. The building 
is of quadrangular form, 160 feet in length, with a front central compart- 
ment of three arches and a lateral colonnade of five bays reaching back on 
either side towards the cella. The workmanship throughout is of excellent 
character, and the stone has been carefully selected. The two towers, or 
sikharas, are singularly plain; but have been wisely so designed, that their 
smooth polished surface may remain unsullied by rain and dust. 

The founder's ancestor, Babu Murli Mohan Sifha, son of one Har Krish- 
na Sifha, was a wealthy merchant and landed proprietor at Kandi in Murshid- 
fibad. His heir, Bihari Lal Sifha, had three sons, Radha Gobind, Ganga 
Gobind, and Radha Charan : of these the last-named, on inheriting his share of 
the paternal estate, broke off connection with the rest of the family and has 
dropped out of sight. Radha Gobind took service under Allah Virdi Khan and 
Siraj-ud-daulah, Nawabs of Murshidabiad, and was by them promoted to posts 
of high honour. <A rest-house for travellers and a temple of Radha-ballabh 
which he founded, are still im existence. He died without issue, leaving his 
property to his brother, Ganga Gobind, who took a prominent part in the 
revision of the Bengal settlement under Lord Wm. Bentinck in 1828. He 
built a number of dharmsalas for the reception of pilgrims and four temples 
at Ramchandrapur in Nadiy4. These latter have all been washed away by 
the river, but the images of the gods were transferred to Kandi. He also 
maintained several Sanskrit schools in Nadiyé; and distinguished himself 
by the extraordinary pomp with which he celebrated his father’s obsequies, 
spending moreover every year on the anniversary of his death a ach of 
rupees in religious observances. Ganga Gobind’s son, Pran Kishan Sitha, still 


further augmented his magnificent patrimony before it passed in succession 


to his son, Krishan Chandra Sifiha, better known under the soubriquetof ‘ the 
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Lili Babs.’ He held office first in Bardwan and then in Ores4, and when 
about thirty years of age, came to settle in the holy land of Braj. In con- 
nexion with his temple at Brindé-ban he founded also a rest-house, where a 
large number of pilgrims are still daily fed; the annual cost of the whole 
establishment being, as is stated, Rs, 22 000. He also enclosed the sacref 
tanks at Radha-kundewith handsome ghats and terraces of stone at the cost 
ofa lakh. When some forty years of age, he renounced the world, and in 
the character of 2 Bairigi continued for two years to wander about ghe woods 
and plaing*of Braj, begging his bread from day to day till the time of his 
death, which was accidentally caused by the kick of a horse at Gobardhan. 
He was frequently accompanied in his rambles by Mani Rim, father of the 
famous Seth Lakhmi Chand, who also had adopted the life of an ascetic. 
In the course of the ten years which the Lala Babi spent as a worldling in 
the Mathura district, he contrived to buy up all the villages most ndted as 
places of pilgrimage in a manner which strikingly illustrates his hereditary 
capacity for business. The zamind4rs were assured that he had no pecuniary 
object 1 in view, but only the strict preservation of the hallowed spots. Again, 
as in the days of Krishna, they would become the secluded haunts of the 
monkey and the peacock, while the former proprietors would remain wndis- 
turbed, the happy guardians of so many new Arcadias. Thus the wise man 
from the East picked up one estate after another at a price in every case far 
below the real value, and in some cases for a purely nominal sum. How- 
ever binding his fair promises may have been on the conscience of the pious 
Babi, they were never recorded on paper, and therefore are naturally ignor- 
ed hy his absentee descendants and their agents, from whom any appeal ad 
misericordiam ou the part of the impoverished representatives of the old 
owners of the soil meets with very scant consideration. The villages which 
he acquired in the Mathura district are fourteen in number, viz., in the Kosi 
Parganah, Jau;in Chhita, Nandganw, Barsina, Sanket, Karhela, and Hathi- 
ya; and in the Tras Parganah, Mathura, Jait, Maholi and Nabj-pur, all 


these, except the last, being more or less#places of pilgrimage. He also ac- - 


quired by purchase from the Gujars the five villages of Pirpur, Gulalpur, 
Chamar-garhi and Dhimri. For Nand-ginw he gave Rs, 900; for Barsana, 
Rs. 600 ; for Sanket, Rs. S00; and for Karhela, Rs. 500; the annual revenue 
derived from these places being now as follows ; from Nandganw, Rs. 6,712 ; 


“ - a 


from. os Rs. 3,109; from Sanket, Rs. 1,612 ; aud from Karhela, Rs. 
It may also be noted that payment was invariably made in Brindé- 
which are worth only. 13 or 14 annas each. The Babi further 
seventy-two villages in 'Aligarh and Balandshahr from Raja Bir 


ay Chau; but twelve of these were sold at, auction in the time of his 
. CS tr i <a tf, his fi 4 ign 
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tini, who agagn, on his decease when only thirty years old, foanaired the 
estate till the coming of'age of the two sons whom his widows had been 
specially authorized to adopt. The elder of the two, Pratip Chandra, 
founded an English school at Kandi and Dispensary at Calcutta. He was 
f% some time a Member of the Legislative Council of Bengal, received from 
Government the title of Bahadur, and was enrolled as & Companion of the 
Star of India. He died in 1867 ; his brother Isvarchandra in 1863. The 
latter left,one son, Indrachand, who with his three cousins, Pittran-chandra, 
Kiari-chandra, and Sarad-chandra, the sons of Pratap-chandra, @¥e the pre- 
sent owners of the estate, which, during their minority is under the control 
of the Court of Wards, the General Manager being Mr. Robert Harvey of 
Calcutta. 


The great temple, founded by Seth Gobind Das and RAdhd Krishan, 
brotherS of the femous millionaire Lakhmi Chand, is dedicated to Rang Ji, 
a Dakhani title of Vishnu. It is built in the Madras style, in accordance 
with plans supplied by their guru, the great Sanskrit scholar, Swami Rangé- 
chari, a native of that part of India, who still presides over the magnift- 
cent establishment. The works were commenced in 1845 and completed in 
1851, at a cost of 45 lakhs of Rupees. The outer walls measure 773 feet in 
length by 440 in breadth, and enclose a fine tank and garden in addition to 
the actual temple-court. This latter has lofty gate-towers, or gopwras, 
eovered with a profusion of coarse sculpture. In front of the god is erected 
a pillar, or dhwajastha stambha, of copper gilt, sixty feet in height and also 
sunk some twenty-four feet more below the surface of the ground. This 
alone cost Rs. 10,000. The principal or western entrance of the outer court 
is surmounted by a pavilion, ninety-three feet high, constructed in the Ma- 
thura style after the design of a native artist. In its graceful outlines and 
the elegance of its reticulated tracery, it presents a striking contrast to the 
heavy and misshapen masses of the Madras Gopura, which rises immediately 
in front of it. A little to one side of the entrance is a detached shed, in 
which the god’s rath, or carriag®, is kept. It is an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies at the corners, and is brought 
out only once a year in the month of Chait during the festival of the Brah- 
motsav, The meld lasts for ten days, on each of which the god is taken 
in state from the temple along the road a distance of 690 yards to a garden 
where a pavilion has been erected for his reception. The procession is 
always attended with torches, music, and incense, and some military display 
contributed by the Raja of Bharatpur; and on the closing day, when only 
the rath is used, there is a grand show of fireworks, which people of all 
classes congregate from long distances to see, The image, composed of the 
eight metals, is seated in the centre of the car, with attendant Brahmans 
standing beside to fan it with chauries. Each of the Seths, with the rest of 
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the throng, wives an occasional hand to the ropes by which the ponderous 
machine is drawn ; and by dint of much exertion, the distance is ordinarily 
accomplished in the space of about two and a half hours. On the other days 
of the mela the god has a wide choice of vehicles, being borne now on a palki, 
arichly gilt tabernacle (punya-koghi),a throne (sinhkdsan), ora tree, either the 
kadamb, or the treegof Paradise (d-alpavriksha), now on some demi-god, as 
the sun or the moon, Gariira, Hanuman, or Sesha; now again on some. ani- 
mal, as a horse, an elephant, a lion, a swan, or the fabulous eight-footed 
Sarabha, @he ordinary cost of one of these celebrations is over Rs. 20,000, 

while the annual expenses of the whole establishment amount to no less than 
Rs. 57,000, the largest item in that total being Rs. 30,000 for the religious 
services or bhog. Every day 500 of the Sri Vaishnava sect are fed at the 
temple, and every morning up to 10 o'clock a dole of td is given to any 
one who chooses to apply for it. . 

If the effect of the Seth's lavish endowment is Sométred by the ill- 
judged adoption of a foreign style of architecture ; still more is this error 
apparent in the temple of Radha Raman, completed within the last few years. 
The founder is Sah Kundan Lal of Lucknow, who has built on a design sug- 
gested by the modern secular buildings of that city. The principal entrance 
to the court yard is, in a grandiose way, decidedly effective ; and the temple 
itself is constructed of the most costly materials and fronted with a colon- 
nade of spiral marble pillars, each shaft being of a single piece, which though 
rather too attenuated, is unquestionably elegant. The mechanical execution 
is also good, but all is rendered of no avail by the abominable taste of the 
design. ‘The facade with its uncouth pediment, flanked by sprawling mon- 
sters, and its row of life-size female figures in meretricious but at the same 
time most ungraceful attitudes, resembles nothing so much as a disreputable 
London casino ; a severe, though unintended, satire on the character of the 
divinity to whom it is consecrated. ‘Ten lakhs of rupees are said to have 
been wasted on its construction. 

In striking contrast to this tastelesa edifice is the temple of Radha 
Indra Kishor, built by Rani Indrajit Kunwar, widow of Het Ram, Brah- 
man, zamindar of Tikéri by Gaya. It has been six years in building, and 
was completed at the end of 1871. It isa square of seventy feet divided 
into three aisles of five bays each, with a fourth space of equal dimensions for 
the reception of the god. The sikhara is surmounted with a coppér kalas, or 
finial, heavily gilt, which alone cost Rs, 5000, The piers are composed of 
four conjoined pillars, each shaft being a single piece of stone, brought from 
the Paharpur quarry in Bharatpur territory. The building is raised on a 


high and enriched plinth, and the entire design is singularly light and grace- 


fal. Its cost has been three lakhs. 
5 temple of Radhé Gop4l, built by. the Mahiréja of Gwiliér, undér 
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the direction gf his guru Brahmachari Giri-dhari Das is also entitled to 
some special notice, The interior is an exact counterpart of an Italian 
church, and would be an excellent model for our architects to follow, since 
it secures to perfection both free ventilation and a softened light. It 
censists of a nave 58 feet long, with four aisles, two on either side, a 
sacrarium 21 feet in depth anda narthex of the sagne dimensions at the 
entrante. The outer aisles of the nave, instead of being closed in with solid 
walls, haye open arches stopped only with wooden bars; and the tier of 
windows above gives on to a balcony and verandah. Thus any gMre of light 
is impossible. The building was opened for religious service in L860, and as 
it stands has cost four lakhs of rupees. The exterior has a mean and 
unsightly appearance, which might be obviated by the substitution of 
reticulated stone tracery for the wooden bars of the outer arches below and 


a mor® substantial balcony and verandah in lieu of the present rickety 
erection above, 
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a 
There are in Brindé-ban no secular buildings of any great antiquity. 


The oldest is the court, or Ghera, as it is called, of Sawai Jay Sinha, the found- 
er of Jaypur, who made Brindé-ban an occasional residence during the time 
that he was Governor of the Province of Agrah (1721-1728). It is a large 
walled enclosure with a pavilion at one end consisting of two aisles divided 
into five bays by piers of coupled columns of red sandstone. The river 
front of the town has a succession of ghats reaching for a distance of about 
a mile and half; the one highest up the stream being the Kali-mardan Ghat 
with the kadamb tree from which Krishna plunged into the water to 
encounter the great serpent Kaliya; and at the other end Kesi Ghat, where 
he slew the equine demon of that name, Near the latter are two handsome 
mansions built by the Ranis Kishori and Lachhmi, consorts of Ranjit Sinha 
antl Randhir Siiha, two successive Rajés of Bharatpur. In both, the arrange- 
ment is identical with that of a medisval college, carried out on a miniature 
scale but with extreme elaboration of detail. The buildings are disposed 
in the form ofa quadrangle, with wm enriched gateway in the centre of one 
front aud opposite it the chapel, of more imposing elevation than the ordinary 
domestic apartments which constitute the two flanks of the square. In 
Réni Lachhmi's Awnj, (such being the distinctive name for a building of this 
character) the temple front is a very rich and graceful composition, with a 
colonnade 6f five arches standing on a high plinth, which like every part of 
the wall surface is covered with the most delicate carving, and shaded above 
by overhanging eaves supported on bold brackets. The work of the elder 
Rani is of much plainer character; and a third Aunj, which stands a little 
lower down the river, close to the temple of Dhir Samir, built by Thakur 
Badan Sifiha, the father of Suraj Mal, the first of the Bharatpur Réjas, 
though large, has no architectural. pretensions whatever. The most striking 
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of the whole series is, however, the Gangé Mohan Kunj, buat in the next 
generation by Ganga, Stiraj Mal’s Rani. The river front, which is all that _ 


was ever completed, has a high and massive basement story, which, on the 
land side as seen from the interior of the court, becomes. a mere plinth for 
the support of a majestic double cloister with broad and lofty arch arf 
massive clustered mer. The style is precisely the same as that which bes 
prevails in the Garden Palace at Dig, a work of the same chief; who, 
however rude and uncultured himself, appears to have been able to appreciate 


and comnfind the services of the highest available talent whether in the ? 
arts of war or peace. 
: « 
2. Gokula. P 
The town of Mah4-ban is some five or six miles from Mathura, lower 
down the stream and on the opposite bank of the Jamund. Jt stands 4 little 
in land, about a mile distant from Gokul, which latter plage has appropriated ‘ 
the more famous name, though it is in reality only the modern water side 
suburb of the ancient town. All the traditional sites of Krishna's adven- * f 
tures, described in the Purinas as being at Gokul, are shewn at Maha-ban, = 
which in short is the place intended whenever Gokul is neentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. However, in consequence of its retaining the more — 
famous name, Gokul is popularly credited with a far greater amount of ’ 
sanctity. From the opposite side of the river it has a very picturesque ' 
appearance ; but on nearer approach its tortuous streets are found to be 
inconceivably mean, crowded, and unsavoury, in the rains mere channels for > 
the floods, which pour down through them to the Jamuna, and at all other 
times of the year so rough and broken by the action of the water, that the 
rudest wheeled vehicle can with difficulty make its way along them. Stre- 
nuous efforts have been made within the last few years to improve its sanita- ’ 
tion, but the Gosiin Mu’'afidars, the descendants (through his only son ‘ 
Bitthal-nath) of the famous Vallabhachaéraj, who settled there in Sambat 
1535, are most impracticable and intoltrant of reform, The filthy condi- + 
tion of the place is largely owing to the enormous number of cattle driven : 


within its walls every night, which render it really what the name denotes 

‘a cow-stall,’ rather than a human habitation. The temples amount to a 
prodigious number, but they are all mean in appearance and recent in date ; 

and fhe only noteworthy ornament of the town is a large masonry tank 

*  eonstructed some thirty years ago by a Seth, named Chunna. 

‘The trees on its margin are always white with flocks of large water-fowl, 

fa quite distinct species from any to be found elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. They are anew colony, being all descended from « few pairs which 





___ easually ‘settled there no more than 10 or 12 years ago. Their plumage is 
peculiar and ornamental, but diilicult to obtuin, as the birds are considered: 
. ‘ oe Ginny dees | x 
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to enjoy the bemefit of sanctuary; and on one occasion when a party of 
soldiers from the Mathura cantonments attempted to shoot some of them, 
the towns people rose en masse for their protection. 

Maha-ban, the true Gokul, is by legend closely connected with Mathura ; 
fo? Krishna was born at the one and cradled at the other. Both, too, make 
their first appearance in history together and under mos® unfortunate circum- 
stances as sacked by Mahmud of Ghazniin the yegr 1017, A.D. From the 
effects of this catastrophe, it would seem that Mahd-ban was never able to 
recover itself. It is casually mentioned in connection with the year 1234 
A. D., by Minh4j i Siraj, a contemporary writer, as one of the gathering- 
places for the imperial army sent by Sham& ud-din against Kaélinjar; and 
the Emperor Babar, in his Memoirs, incidentally refers to it, as if it were 
«a place of some importance still, in the year 1526, A. D.; but the name 
occurs fh the page of no other chronicle; and at the present day, though 
it is the seat of aeTabsili, it can scarcely be called more than a consider- 
able village. Within the last few years one or two large and hand- 
some private residences have been built with fronts of earved stone in 
the Mathura style; but the temples are all exceedingly mean and of no 
antiquity. The largest and also the most sacred is that dedicated to 
Mathura-nath, which boasts of a pyramidal tower, or sithara, of some height 
and bulk, but constructed only of brick and plaster. The Brahman in 
charge used tq enjoy an endowment of Rs. 2 a day, the gift of Smdhia, but 
this has long lapsed. There are two other small shrines of some interest : 
in the one the demon Trinavart is represented as a pair of enormous wings 
overhanging the infant god; the other bears the dedication of Maha Mall 
Rae, the great champion Prince, a title given to Krishna after his discomfi- 
ture of the various evil spirits sent against him by Kansa, 

Great part of the town is occupied by a high hill, partly natural 
and partly artificial, extending over more than 100 bighas of land, 
where stood the old fort. Upon its most elevated point is shewn a small 
cell, called Syam Lila, believed to.mirk the spot where Jasod4 gave birth 
to Maya, or Joga-nidra, substituted by Vasudeva for the infant Krish- 
na. But by far the most interesting building is u covered court called 
Nandas Palace, or more commonly the Assi Khamba, ¢. e. the Highty Pillars. 
It is divided by five rows of sixteen pillars each into four aisles, or rather 
into a centre and two narrower side aisles with one broad outer cloister. 
The external pillars of this outer cloister are each of one massive shaft, cut 
into many narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of carving: the capitals 
are decorated either with grotesque heads or the usual four squat figures, 
The pillars of the inner aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly 
plain and others as richly ornamented with profuse and often graceful 
arabesques. Three of the more elaborate are called respectively the Satya, 
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Dwapar, and Treta Yig ; while the name of the Kali Yug is fiven to another | 
somewhat plainer. All these interior pillars, however, agree in consisting as 
it were of two short columns set one upon the other. The style is precisely 
similar to that of the Hind colonnades by the Qutb Minar at Delhi ; and 
both works may reasonably be referred to about the same age. As itis 
probable that the latter were not builé in the years immediately preceding 
the fall of Delhi in 1194, so also it would seem that the court at Mahé-ban 
must havg been completed before the assault of Mahmtid in LOL? ; for after 
that date the place was too insignificant to be selected as the site of so 
elaborate an edifice. Thus Fergusson’s conjecture is confirmed that the 
Delhi pillars are to be ascribed to the ninth or tenth century. Another long- 
mooted point may also be considered as almost definitely set at rest, for it can 
scarcely be doubted that the pillars as they now stand at Mahi-ban occupy 
their original position. Fergusson, who was unaware of* their existence, in 
his notice of the Delhi cloister, doubts whether it now®stands as originally 
arranged by the Hindts, or whether it had been taken down and re-arranged 
by the conquerors ; but concludes as most probable that the former was the 
case, and that it was an open colonnade surrounding the Palace of Prithi 
Raj. “ If so,” he adds, “ itis the only instance known of Hind pillars being 
left undisturbed.” General Cunningham comments upon these remarks, ~~ ™% 
finding it utterly incredible that any architect, designing an original build- 
ing and wishing to obtain height, should have recourse to such a rude 
expedient as constructing two distinct pillars, and then without any disguise 
pling up one on the top of the other. But, however extraordinary the 4 
procedure, it is clear that this is what was done at Maha-ban, as is proved by 

the outer row of columns, which are each of one unbroken shaft, yet precisely 

the same in height as the double pillars of the inner aisles. The roof is 

flat and perfectly plain except in-two compartments, where it is cut into a 


 _ - 


pretty quasi-dome of concentric multifoil circles. Mothers come here for ‘ 
their purification on the sixth day after child-birth—chhathi puja—and it is 
visited by enormous crowds of people for several days about the anniversary ‘ 


of Krishna's birth in the month of Bhédon. A representation of the infant 
god's cradle is displayed to view, with his foster-mother’s churn and other 
domestic articles. The place being regarded not exactly asa temple, but as ~ 
Nanda and Jasoda’s actual dwelling-house, Europeans are allowed to walk 


about in it with perfect freedom. Considering the size, the antiquity, the { 
artistic excellence, the exceptional archwological interest, the celebrity 
amongst natives, and the close proximity to Mathura of this building, it is 2 


perfectly marvellous that it found no mention whatever in the archeological 
abstract prepared in every district by orders of Government a few years ago, : 
nor even in the costly work compiled by Lieut. Cole, the Superintendent of ) 
the Archwological. Survey, which professes to illustrate the architectural 
antiquities of Mathurd and its neighbourhood. F 
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Let into the outer wall of the Nand Bhavan is a*small gure of Bud- 
dha; and it is said that whenever foundations are sunk within the precincts 
of the fort, many fragments of sculpture—of Buddhist character, it may be 
presumed—have been brought to light: but hitherto they have always been 
baried again, or breken up as building materials. Doubtless, Maha- 
ban was the site of some of those Buddhist monasteri®s, which the Chinese 
pugrim Fa Hian distinctly states existed in his timg on both sides of the 
river. Aryl further, whatever may be the exact Indian word concealed un- 
der the form Klisoboras, or Clisobora, given by Arrian and Pliny #& the name 
of the town between which and Mathura the Jamuna flowed—Amnis Jomanes 
in Gangem per Palibothros decurrit inter eppida Methora et Clisobora, 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi, 22—it may be concluded with certainty that Maha-ban 
is the site intended. Its other literary names are Brihad-vana, Brihad-aran- 
‘ya, GoRula, and Nanda-grama; and no one of these, it is true, in the slight- 
est resembles the gvord Clisobora, which would seem rather to be a corrup- 
tion of some compound in which ‘ Krishna’ was the first element, possibly 
some epithet or descriptive title taken by the foreign traveller for the ordi- 
nary proper name. General Cunningham in his ‘ Ancient Geography’ identi- 
fies Clisoboras(read in one MS., as Cyrisoborka) with Brindé-ban, assuming 
that Kalikavartta, or ‘ Kalika’s Whirlpool,’ was an earlier name of the town, 
in allusion to Krishna's combat with the serpent Kalika. Butin the first place, 
the Jamun4 does not flow between Mathura and Brinda-ban, seeing that both 
are on the same bank; secondly, the ordinary name of the great serpent is 
not Kalika, but Kaliya; and thirdly, it does not appear upon what autho- 
rity it is so boldly stated that “ the earlier name of the place was Kalika- 
vartta.”” Upon this latter point, a reference has been made to the great 
Brinda-ban Pandit, Swimi Rangachari, whoif any one might be expected 
to speak with positive knowledge, and his reply was that in the course of 
all his reading, he had never met with Brinda-ban under any other name 
than that which it now bears. In order to establish the identification of 
Clisobora with Maha-ban, it was netessary to notice General Cunningham's 
counter theory and to condemn it as unsound ; ordinarily the accuracy of 
his research and the soundness of his judgment are entitled to the highest 
respect. 

The glories of Mahd-ban are told in a special (interpolated) section of 
the Brahménda Purana, called the Brihad-vana Mahatmya. In this; its 
tirthas, or holy places, are reckoned to be twenty-one innumber as follows ; 

Eka-vinsati-tirthena yuktam bhiriquadnvitam. 

Yamal-drjuna punyatam, Nanda-kipam tathaiva cha, 

Chintéarana Brahmindam, kundam Sarasvatam tatha, 

Sarasvati sila tatra, Vishnu-kunda-samanvitam, 

Karna-kiipam, Krishna-kundam, Gopa-ktipam tathaiva Sle 
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Ramanam-ramana-sthinam, Nirada-sthanan eva cha, ¢@ 
Piittand-patana sthinam, Trindvarttakhya patanam, 
Nanda-harmyam, Nanda-geham, Ghétam Ramana-samjnakam, 
Mathurdndthobha-kshetram punyam papa-prandsanan, 
Janma-sthinam tu Sheshasya, jananam Yogamayaya. @ 
Some little dist#hee outside the town, a small bridge carries the Mathu- 
ra road across a raving called Pitant khar, the Pitana-patana-sthinam of 
the above lines. It 1s a mile or more in length, reaching down tathe bank 
of the Jarfiuna, and as the name denotes, is supposed to have been caused by 
the passage of Putana’s giant body. Similarly in Mathura, when Kansa’s 
corse was dragged down to the Visrant Ghat, it made a deep channel in the 
ground like a torrent in flood, as described in the Vishnu Purana: 
Gauravenati mahata parikha tena krishyatd 
Krité Kansasya dehena, vegeneva mahambhasah. @ ® 
This is stil known as the Kans Khar. It has beey arched over, and 
like the Fleet Ditch in London, forms now the main sewer of the citiy, dis- 
charging itself into the river at the very spot where Brahmans most delight 
- to bathe. The remainder of the twenty-one tirthas have either been already 
noticed in the course of this sketch, or commemorate such welkknown inci- 
dents in Krishna’s childhood that any further explanation is unnecessary. 
On the high road to Sa’dabad, some six miles beyond Maha-ban, is the 
modern tirtha of Baladeva Ji. The temple, from which the town derives its 
name, is of considerable celebrity and well-endowed, but neither handsome 
nor well kept. It includes within its precincts several cloistered quadran- 
cles, where accommodation is provided for pilgrims and the resident priests, 
The actual temple stands at the back of one of the inner courts, and on each 
of its three disengaged sides has an arcade of three arches with broad 
flanking piers. On each of these three sides a door gives access to the cella, 
which is surmounted by a squat pyramidal tower. Beside the principal 
figure, Baladeva, who is generally very richly dressed and bedizened, it con- 
tains another life-sized statue supposél to represent his spouse, Nevati. 
Apparently she was an after-thought, being put away in a corner off the 
dais. In an adjoining court is shewn the small vaulted chamber, which is 
said to have been the original shrine before the present more pretentious 
edifice was erected by a Delhi Seth, named Syam Das, some time in the last 
century. Outside the temple is a brick tank about eighty yards square, 
’ ealled variously Kshér-Sagar, ‘ the sea of milk,’ or Kshir-kund, or Balbhadra- 
kund. It is in rather a dilapidated condition, and the surface of the water 
' 4s always covered with a repulsive thick green scum, which, however, does not 
deter the pilerims cither from bathing or drinking. In this tak it is said 
that about the year 1550 was accidentally discovered the image of Baladeva 
| which has ever since been regarded asthe local divinity. The original 
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village, called Bird, still exists as a hamlet of the modern town. Tt belonged 
toa family of Jats; but their estate was transferred by sale to the temple 
Pandas, who also enjoy an endowment of four other villages rent free, a 
grant from Sindhia. They are all descendants of the Bairagi by whom the 
wage was produced, and are by caste Ahivasis, a singularly low and illiterate 
pseudo-Brahmanical tribe, who as it would seem ar® not known in any 
part of India beyond the Mathura district. The name is said to be derived 
from the great serpent (ahi) kaliya, and they represent the village of San- 
rakh, near the Kali-mardan Ghat at Brinda-ban, as their first horfe. 


Note.—The interesting temple of Hari-deva at Gobardhan waa in perfect presorya- 
tion, excepting only the losa of its two towers, till the end of the year 1871, The root 
of the nave then began to give away, and now has entirely fallen in, all save one com- 
partinent, which happily remains as a guide to the architect, in case a restoration 
should ge undertaken, Funds for the work are not altogether wanting, as there 
now in the local freasury a deposit of more than Rs. $000 available for the purpose. 
This sum arises from @he rents of the mu’Afi village of Bhagosa, a permanent endow- 
ment, with regard to which, after long dispute, the Civil Court has decided that it 
must be expended strictly on the maintenance of the temple and its services, and 
cannot be appropriated by the shareholders to their own private uses It could not 
be devoted to g better purpose than the repair of the fabric; and in case of want of 
unfinimity among the sharcholders a further order of the Court to that effect is all 
that is required, 
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On a new king of Bengal (Alduddin Firdz Shah), and notes on the 
TIusaini kings of Bengal and their conquest of Chajfgaon (Chittagong). 
—By H. Brociusann, M..A., Calcutta Madrasah. 


Some time ago, Mr. Walter M. Bourke sent me two Arabic and Persian 
Inseriptions from Kalnah, on the Bhagirathi, one from a ruined mosque, and 
the other from the Dargah of a saint of the name of Shah Majlis. The latter 
inscription has not been deciphered, the stone being worn away; but the 
name of Husain Shih was legible. The former, of which a yellowish impres- 
sion had been taken, revealed the name of anew king.. It was, however, 
too unclear to admit of more than a tentative reading, and I was fortunate 
to obtain, in June last, two clear black impressions. The stone of this 
valuable inscription, L am informed, lies on the ground in front of a ruined 
mosque, and is, like all inscriptions in this part of the country, of black 
basalt. The mosque, called the ‘Shahi Masjid, lies outside Kalnah, about 
half a mile from the river, and is overgrown with jungle. Occasionally 
prayers “are read in it, and the Ahadims in charge hold a few bighahs of 


land. ‘The Dargéh, mentioned above, is called Shih Majlis Asténah,’ lies also 


near the’river, and is said to be under the Mutawalliship of the Maharajah 


bo 


» 
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of Bardwan. It consists of a vault and a masjid, an@ is frequented 
by numerous pilgrims. The only information regarding Shah Majlis 
(an Afghan name) is that he fought with the Hindus and died a martyr,— 
a legend repeated in almost every Asténah in Lower Bengal. 

The inseription is— e 


phbaelt gi colt 9 WBIG Me Jollet AU x0} Gd gele|| ome ibe Gb 


| pb ae! |cile Fos Gy ll, 4 AdLe ole QlblIt sla F0) Gy weld) si 55 8 


BH 69 By 50 wilt LF AU Kole pig y StI ne Ello Wd dime!) ASI y 
1} Ail gant 9 ell , gwd di whaxy, Shlolt pee Gy 
This Jami’? Mosquo was built in the time of the just king ‘Alauddunya 
waddin Abul Muza ffar Firtisz Shah, the king, son of Nugrat Shah, the 
Wine—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! Erected by the great and generous 
Malik, Ulugh Masnad Khan Malik, commandgr and Vazir,—may God pre- 
serve him in both worlds! Dated, 1st day of the blessed month of Ramazan, 939, 
27th March, 1533}. | 
This important inscription proves the existence of a new king, and helps 
us to correct the histories as far as the death of Nucrat Shah is concerned. 
A few other valuable inscriptions of kings of the same dynasty having been 
received by the Asiatic Society, I have used the opportunity to put 
them together, and append a few notes on the chronology of the reigns of 
Husain Shah and his descendants. As they are Sayyids, they may be con- 
veniently called * the Husaini Dynasty.’ 
_ Anticipating the results arrived at below, we have the following 
genealogical tree— 


‘Alauddin Husain § hah, son of ade Ashraf ul-Husaini, 899 to 929, A HT. 





1, Dinyal, invades 2. Nagiruddin Nugrat 3. Ghiisnddin Mahmid 
Asim in 904, and Bhaih(or Nagib Shah), Shih, 940 to 944; dies 
perishes, 929 to 939 (murdered) in 945. 

‘Alauddin Firuz Shah, Two sons, killed by Jalal 
939,(murdered by Mahmid Khan. 
Shab ). 
Mr. E. Thomas (Useful Tables, p. 312) has— 
AH. A.D. 


897. 1491 Firdz Shih Habshi, 

899 149% Mabmiid Shih, son of Firdz Shab. 

900 1495 Muzaffar Shah Habshi. 

908 1498 'Alduddfn Husain Shdh, son of Sayyid Ashrafeme 
927 1521 Nugrat Shah, son of Husain Shih. 
‘940-1534 Afahmid Shah, aon of Husain Shih, 
944 1537 Sher Shah, 
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In order # explain the discrepancies between the above tree and the 
years given in Prinsep and all other histories, I shall take the kings singly. 

1. ‘Alduddin Husain Shah. JV have fixed 899 A. H, as the first year 
of his reign, on the testimony of Marsden's coin (Marsden, p. 576), and I 
eXtend it to the beginning of 929. The year 903, given by Prinsep, has 
been obtained by adding the years assigned by the Twhagdt t Akbar? and 
Firishtah to Firiz Shah Habshi’s successors, of whom Mahmid Shah is 
said to hage reigned 1 year, and Muzaffar Shah 3 years 5 months. 

Firishtah says, Husain Shah died in 927, after a reign of 87 yéars,— 
so at least in the Lucknow edition, and in the Society's MS. of the Miyaz- 
ussalatin, from which Stewart compiled his ‘ History of Bengal.” The 
Riyéz adds that the length of Husain Shah's reign is variously given at 24, 
27, and 29 years 5months. Of these three statements, Stewart and Prinsep 
have tien the firat (24 years, from 903 to 927). Firishtah counts 27 years, 
i. e. from 900 to Q27. The Talagét seems to take the last (29 years 5 
months) ; for it says that Husain Shah died in 929 A. H.* I do not know 
from which source the Riydz has taken the “29 years 5 months.” 

Of several unpublished inscriptions of this king, I select the following, 
which General Cunningham found in Sunnargaon— 

Bao)! ality pS UI ayatt ys SUL Tuyo al onl yeas leit yelled aly) JG 
ttt JG ~ 2odeedt we byighs gt Ig! ged AU MW GAS ot 1g EyS5 il» 
~ hint 3 105 crane UA gis Liat Soe Gy we ploy arle alli Le 
Laiod 5ile leaks CU yy wept (sic) lhl) og 3 oe) 154 
BILE y yo! cole! y Silble » aSle aly ots bl. slope Oy I yi! wrt 5 
Bp he} pew WEIS isl pbaells cbs y le) dla 5) &b=/ Js 2b 5 
Bins SU) ary re oi Gd Kye Wyld go Al dylan sU bee pli p55 » 
I} dglerand y ihe @nd 
God Almighty says, ‘ Surely he will build the mosques of God who believes in God 
and the Jast day, and who establishes Prayer and gives the legal alms, and feara no 
one except God. Such perhaps shall belong to those that are guided’ [Qorin, Ixi, 
13]. The prophet—may God bless him !—has said, * He who builds a mosque in this 
world, shall have seventy castles built for him by God in paradise.’ 
This mosque was built in the reign of the Sultan of the age, the heir of the 
kingdom of Solomon, 'Alduddunya& waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain 


Shih—May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condition and 
dignity, and render, in every minute, his proof victorious !—by the great and noble 


* MS. 87 of the Asiatic Society's Library, p. 1164. There are two misprints on 
this very pain in the quarto and octavo editions of Stewart's History of Bengal. In 
the Tablos prefixed to tho work, 905 is mentioned as the year of Husain Shah's 
accession; and in Sect. iv, (pp. 109 and 71, resp.), the margin gives A. D, 1489, 
for 1498, — 


—" — — —— — — _ 
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Khin, namely Khawaig Khan, governor of the Land of Tipgrah and Vagir 
of the District Mu’asxxzamabad,—may God preserve him in both worlds! Dated, 
2nd Rabr 11,919. [7th June, 1513, ] 

The mseription contains the phrase Jg/im Mi'azzamdbad, which Mr. 
Thomas discusses in his ‘Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 153. T#e 
union of Tripurah @Gparah) and Mu'azzamébaéd confirms my conjecture 
that Mu’'azzamabid belongs to Sunnargion. The form 8 2 is intended 
to be Arabic for 335. ‘ 

The Various statements regarding the beginning of Husain Shih’s reign 
are, no doubt, due to the fact that he was a usurper, and that his power, 
therefore, extended gradually. One souree, indeed, makes him murder 
Muzattar in his palace ; but other sources speak of a great struggle, ending 
in a great battle under the walls of Gaur, when Husain Shah was victorious, 

Another proof for the correctness of the year 929 lies in fhe fact 
that the Tabagat assigns to Nugrat Shah only elevan years as reigning 
king. 

There is some confusion regarding the real name of Husain Shah. 
The Tabagat merely calls him ‘Alauddin, the jultis-name, whilst Firishtah 
calls him Sayyid Sharif i Makki, ¢, e. Sharif from Makkah ;*and Stewart 
gives “Sherief Mecca,” evidently confirmed by a gratuitous remark of the 
author of the Riyazussaldjin, who, as he says, thinks: that Husain’s father, or 
one of his ancestors, might perhaps have been a Sharif of Mecca!* To make 
the confusion greater, the Riydz adds that he had seen “in some pamphlet 
that Husain Shah and his brother Yusuf had come with their father Sayyid 


Ashraf Husaini from Tirmiz in Turkistén, and having accidentally 2 


come to Bengal they had settled in the Rayah District at Chandpir, where 
they studied under the Qazi of the place. When the Qizi had convinced 
himself of the nobility of their descent, he gave his daughter to Husain in 
marriage, and introduced him at the court of Muzaffar Shah, who made him 
Vazir.” None of the numerous inscriptions and coins of Husain Shah call 
him Sayyid Sharif or, Makki.” « 

Prince Dénydl. We is mentioned by Baddoni (1, 317) as having met 
Sultin Sikandar Lodi as ambassador from his father Husain Shah, near the 
town of Bihar, in 901 A. H,. This is another and independent testimony 
shewing that Husain’s reign commenced before 903 A. H., and that he was, 
in fact, fully established in 901. 

Dayal is also mentioned in the following inseription which I owe to 
the kindness of Maulawi "Abdul Jabbar, Deputy Magistrate, Munger. The 
ean is attached to the eastern wall of the owt of. ean Nafah, 


“ © The Sharif, or per of Makkah, is called Sharff i Makkah, not Sharif i Makké, 
‘The latter can ony mean ‘» man of the name of Sharif, born in Makkah’ = 





“ 
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which hes on ap elevated spot, reached by a flight of steps, near the old wall 
of Munger. At the foot, there are many tombs in a dilapidated state. The 
Khdadime of the Dargih say that when the fort of Munger was built, 
or rebuilt, Prince Dinyal dreamed that a grave near the new wall emitted 
awmell of musk. The grave was discovered, and the Prince built a vault 
over it, for the inmate was evidently a saint. From tis circumstance the 
gaint is up to this day called ‘Shah Nafah,’ from the Persian ndfah, a 
‘pod of mysk.’ - | 
NS Uy wyrive Slt pid 5 479 2A9 9 AU! ye ed wptmrlt wrery!! SB fons 
wo) ys Lodi re wlolJ! ae” cutglet} caw Jol) wlel. aye ws? SiS 
Boiald Jlity pd Eoilb 4 dlls , able aly old vlblo sl Qram Ed) 501 
1] dilynad y ld ain » wyori dled al) syle 
In Mhe name of ied, the merciful and the clement! A victory from God, and 
a near favour, and aApnounce the joyful tidings to the faithful [Qorin, lvi, 3), Tho 
erection of this vanlt (took place) in the reign of the just king, the Sayyid of Sayyids, 
the receptacle of auspiciouaness, ‘Alaudtuonydé waddin Abul Muznaffar 
Husain Shah,—May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! The builder of this 
religions edifice is Prinee Dany al—may God Almighty preserve him in both 
worlds! A. H.°903 [A. D, 1497-98]. 

When I exhibited this inscription at the meeting of the Society in July 
last, I alluded to the following passage from Prinsep’s Antiquities (‘Thomas's 
edition, Useful Tables, p. 273) regarding the invasion of Asim by Husain 
Shah— 

1498 Asam invaded by Dulal Ghazi, son of Husain Shah 
Musundir Ghazi 
Sultén Ghiasuddin, : 

As‘ Dulél Ghazi’ is scarcely a Muhammadan name, the prince alluded 
to is evidently this Dinyél. A short description of the invasion was given 
by me above, p. 79. The author of the dtiyd= cives a few particulars, but 
without quoting his source. As Stewart has passed over the details, 
I translate the passage, as given in tite MS. of the Riydz in the Asiatic Society's 
Library. “ After having reduced the Rajahs of the Districts as far as Orisa, 
Husain took tribute fromthem. After this, he resolved to invade the kingdom 
of Asim, in the north-east of Bengal, and he set out with a large army of - 
foot and a numerous fleet, and entered the kingdom and subdued it as 
far as Kamriip and Kémtah and other districts, which were under powerful 
Réjahs as Rip Nérdin, Mal (Pal?) Kunwar, Gosd Lal han (7) aitd*Lachhma 
Nérdin, and others, and collected much. wealth from the conquered land, 
so that the Afghans, after destroying the palaces of those [Rajahs|, erected 
palaces, ‘Tie Rajah of the country, unable to withstand, withdrew to the 
mountains. Sultan Husain left his son with a strong army in Asim to 
complete the settlement of the country, aud returned victoriously to Bengal. 


. - 
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After the return of the Sultan, the Prince pacified and guarded the conquered 
country ; but when the rains set in, and the roads were closed, the Rajah 
issued with his men from the hills, surrounded the Prince, and cut off his 
supplies. In a short time, they were all killed.” 

It is not said who ‘ Musundar Ghazi’ and ‘ Sultan Ghiasuddin’ as, 
whom Prinsep mentienus as having gained a footing in Asam. . 

2. Nagiruddin Ni ugrat Shah, Flistorians also call him Nagih Shah, 
but this name does not occur on inse riptions. Ido not know whether the 
Nacibpur {i Tandah is connected with his name. His other name, Nuerat, 
occurs often enough in Bengal geography, as also those of his brother 
Mahmiid and his father Husain Shah. We have 








1. Husainshéhi, in Maimansingh, 

Nueratshahi, in Pabnah, Jasar. 

Mahmidshahi,*® in Pabnah, Jasar. = 

Husainabad, in Tandah and in the 24-Parganal—s. 

Nucratabad, in Ghoraghat. 

Mahmidabid, a whole Sirkar (Northern Jasar and Bosnah). 

3. Husainpur, in Nadia, Ke. 
Nacibpur, in Tandah. 
Mahmidpir, in Dinajpuir. 

4. Husain Ujyal, in Nadia. 
Nucrat Ujyal, in Maimansingh. 


bo 





It may also be of interest to remark here that the people of Chatgaon 
(Chittagong) ascribe the first invasion of their District and their conversion ® 
to Islam to Nucrat Shah. I extract thé following passage from a Persian 
History of Chatgdon, entitled ‘ Ahadis ul-Khawanin’ or ‘ Tarikh i Hamidi,’ 
This History was written by the late Maulawi Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, 
and was printed last year at Cualeutta (Svo., 441 pages, with 34 pages 
of errata and additions). It contains many interesting facts, ‘The author 
Bays (p. 17) — , . i 
In former days, wandering Faqirs and poor Muhammadans came to Chatgion 
district, and built opposite to Hindd shrines and Mug temples spurions graves, 
giving out that they were the resting-places of the renowned saints Bayazid of Bistamt 
and 'Abdal Qadir of Gilan, who never put their feet on this heathenish shore. 
These faqira made some money and attracted Muhammadan pilgrims from the neigh- 
bouring districts. And about 250 or 300 yeara ago, Nagiruddin Nugratshah, 
’ king of Bengal, conquered the territory, fighting with the Mugs, and introduced in 





i * In consequence of the Bengali spelling “ Mahamodshahee,” this name is often 
é corrupted to Muhammadshahi. Thus in Mr, Westland’s valuable Jigggggg Report, 

Husaingbad’ occurs on Husain Shib's coins. 

=; ‘Vile Westland’s Jessore sper p- 19. Ho calls him ‘ Bazid Bostan,’ evidently, a 
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Chitgéon Muhngiumadan rites, #0 that if beeame a Darul Tela, Fanti ruing and 
legendas it would appear that this Nugrat Shah Padishah, who wasn king or a prince 
of Bengal, went after the destruction of Gaur, with a large number Of Musalman and 
Hindi emigrants, to Fastern Bengal, and attacked the Mugs, took their town, and 
made it a domicile for hia mon, The reason for his emigration to these parts waa 
this, One Alfa Husain{ of Baghdad, a descendant of Fitimah [the daughter of 
the prophet], a great morchant, who possessed much wea and many alavea and 
owned fourteen ships, had repeatedly been to Chatzion, and he used afterwards to gO 
to Bengal, where he urged the king to conquer the district, He also assisted him with 
ships and material, and thus raised the standard of victory (nucrat) in Mat country. 
Husaini, for this reason, became tho king's son-in-law, and lived honored and dis- 
tinguished, In fact upto tho beginning of the present time, his descendants were 
the aristocracy here, and the late Mir Yahya Islamébad{, founder of the well-known 
Madrasah, Mulla Ma’inddin Sondipi, and others, traced their descent from Husaint.**** 
Of the antiquities which point to this religions king, 1 may mention Manza’ 
Fath bid, whicle was so called in remembrance of the couquest (fath), and also the 
trreat tunle in Fathahid, and the mosque there, which was built of enamelled bricks, 
I have myself scen Nugrat’s mosque with its coloured bricks; but it is now broken 
and ruined and filled with rubbish. His great tank, the length of which is 700 paces, 
more or less, still exists, bat the water has become bad, On account of the wicked. 
ness of the neighbouring people, the trade of the place has declined. People also say 
that apuccahduse stood near it, which decayed and got covered with jangle and 
was fullof snakes. Hence people sct it on fire, and burned it down with the serpents 
and all. But prior to Aurangzib's conquest, no Muhammadan king besides Nugrat 
Shih is said to have come here, 

Of the antiquities from the time before the Mughnul conquest, bat after that of 
Nnorat Shih, [ must mention the old mosque near FathAbad, in Hat Hazadri 


e [12 miles north of Chatgion). A very strong pillar is said to stand in it, from 


which water constantly trickles, Thg foundation of the town of Bhaluah, and 
the digging of the Bhaluuh tank, are generally referred to the time of Nugrat 
Shah, 


Of the inseriptions belonging to the reign of Nucrat Shah the earliest 
is one found by General Cunningham on a mound near Sa‘dipur, Sunnérgéon, 
I read it as follows : 


aU} che aii JG 5 loa! all eo 1,205 WS A saliel) wt 5 polled aly UG 
kis} Gi Sle 4) AU gi AU Bay &) pains AU [aS—* Ly Gro ply ile 
Lit pel lEL It ot wlbldt a Sed) pleaeti lel) oe? Al Red BI ee 
all) ols eer lhl) gl yams opt telat xlojai beh 9! upd! y 
sl 52 $05 F135)! g ttypalt Silo KR) cus ee all) aay! gly y alble , axle 
Bee os Glee) elle sly Gare Gill oF wt! WH GH eves, 
W BAS 9 gaybe 3 3 Ba Bb tol Uplld AM Sele gem wi! oleh 
God Almighty says,/ Surely the Mosqnes belong to God ; worship no one else be- 





sides God, ‘The prophet says, ‘ Ho who builds a mosque for God, seeking thereby the 
reward of God, will have onu like it built for him by God in Paradise, 
oe 43 | wou e 
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This mosque was built in the reign of the great, the liberal king, the son of a 
king, Néagiruddunyd& waddin Abul Muzaffar Nugrat Shih, the king, 
fon of Husain Shah the king, tho descendatt of Husain [Al Husainf),—Mny God 
continne his kingdom and rule! It was erected, in order to obtain the reward of 
God, together with the well, by the Malik ul Umara wal-Wazara, the chief of the 
lawyers and teachers of the Hadis, Taqi uddin, son of 'Ain uddin, known 
Bar Malik ul-Majic, son of Mukhtar ul-Majlis, son of Sarwar, May God pre. 
serve him in both worlds! Jin the year 929 A. H. [A, D. 1623] 

It is a pity that this inscription does not mention the month; for if ib 
did, we c@uld approximately fix the death of Husain and the accession of 
Nucratshah. 

Another inscription of Nucrat Shah, referring to A. H. 936, was pub- 
lished in this Journal, Vol, xxxix, 1870, p. 278, and I now add a reading of 
the Qadam Rasil inscription of 937, of which the Society has received two 
rubbings, one from Mr. W. L. Heeley, C. S., to whom the Seciety owef a lurge 
collection of Gaur rubbings, and another by General Gunningham, whose 
splendid collection of Hind4 and Muhammadan inscriptions of Upper India 
and Bengal has just reached the Society. 

Byebel! Gio!) x34 iy g Wher pte als dinetly slo Gye yllad alli JU 
eas} ww el} pies &ale als; ule ald) Je oo 7 (sic) Aas os lay 5 
en glblil) slS5,03 2belt gt Got 9 Loot peb WibL) at wbeltt Kel} 
SA! le} 5 HLblw 5 Arle ally ota si-=' CS pSl Saw cyt lbh} alt prem 
W Kylomand 9 Gath 5 rw die 3 ald 

God Almighty says, ‘He who brings the good deed, will be rewarded ten fold,’ 
[Qorin, vi, 161]. This pure dais and ita stone, on which is the foot print of the Pro- 
phet—May God bless him !—were put up by the great, generous king, the son of a 
king, Nagiruddunyd waddin Abul Muzaffar Nugrat Shah, the king, 
son of Husain Sh&h, the king, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul Husaini,—May God 
perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condition and dignity! In the 
year 937, A. H, (A. D, 1530-31.) 

The Riydéz and Stewart give the date of the Qadam Rasil to be A. H. 
939, but the rubbing clearly shews 987. ~ 

Nucrat Shah was murdered by his ennuchs in 939. This year, though 
not mentioned in the Riydz, is yet implied by his account, whatever his 
source may have been, The Tabagaét gives a short account of Nugrat’s reign 
till 939, and then says—“ After this, the history of the Bangilis has not 
eome to hand. Nacib Shih reigned eleven years, and shortly afterwards, 

Bengal was taken by Sher Shah.” Firishtah’s account is extraordinary and 
unreliable. He says that Nacib died in 913, but that the manner of his 
death was unknown. He was succeeded by Mahmad, a Bang ili nobleman, 
who being attacked by Sher Shah fled to Humayan. The Riyaz “adds that 
some historians say, Nugrat Shah reigned sixteen years, others thirteen, 


others still less. 





. 
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8. 'Alduldin Firdz Shah, son of Nucrat Shah. The PRiydz is the 
only history that mentions him under the name of Firdz, His source 
is unknown to me. The existence of this king is now proved by the above 
inseription (p. 332). General Cunningham has had for some time in his 
p®ssession a sealing-wax impression of a coin belonging to this king. The coin 
is, I believe, in the British Museum. Stewart and Maysden give Firdz Shah 
only three months. The MS. of the Riyaz in the Society's Library unfor- 
tunately appears to be defective in this part, the passage being— 

3 Es (8) SEs apex? wtb 65 (§) oy SyyF cadbele (sic) Jie Me jyi8 

Babs Co Pdly pw euylel ty gf BLS cuped 9 a5) Wpee™ Gydl glle Wolo ps 5o5% 

eye Cabjose iL ,<f siglo [ § xl eye) ¢ $053 0] sld wai S50 5 oy 

IP ore) Gazle apd yoy Byyr cribles 2 ye 52 BougT AiR 1) ahd 5409 AL 1G ads 

He had reigned,,.., (?) three years (?), when Sultan Mahmiid of Bengal, one of the 

cighteot sons of ‘AkKiuddin Husain Shah, who had been raised by Nugrat Shah to the 
position of an Amir, and who during the life of Nugrat Shih had been treated as auch, 
found an opportunity and killed Firdz Sheh, and ascended the throne of royalty 
among the heirs of his father. - 

4. Ghidsuddin Mahmid Shah, the last independent king of Bengal 
(940 to 944). He is the “ El Rey Mamud de Bengala” with whom Alfonso 
de Mello made a treaty, as will be found in Barros’ ‘Da Asia.’ When be- 
sieged in Gaur by Sher Sliah's army under Jalal Khan and Khawa¢ Khan, 
he applied to Nunode Cuna, the governor of the Portuguese settlements, for 
help ; but the nine ships sent to him did not arrive in Bengal till after the 
surrender of the city (944). Mahmiid's fate is known the Tartkh + Sher 
Shéhi.* The Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, I, p. 184) calls Mahmud 
“ Nagib Shah-’ According to the Riyaz, Mahmud died at Khalgaon (945), 
from grief at the loss of his two sons or from the wounds he had receiyed in 
defending Gaur. 

The only inseription that I have seen of Mahmiid Shah is the following 
from. General Cunningham's collection. It refers to the building of a mosque 
in Sa’dullahpir, Gaur, by a lady whose name is not mentioned. 


cs? Alice Gy aJ abt (Be a) tos 0 ple y dale alli glo au ls 
Liat} Ge whl Go wih oe U9 aol ome} jaa ut dix) 
ak Le all ols pyle ntl gle Gra wy’! lhl ee cp abel yl Erlt sy 
wry! goa} Bo 5 Lglac ally elol.s yan male cstlicgtad aul y auilble y 
(\ Wlagend y 
The Prophet says,‘ He who builds a mosque for God, will have a house like it 
built for him by Ged in Paradise, This Jami’ Mosque was built during the reign of 


ee 
* Vida vne translation of this interesting history by the Hon'ble E. C. Bayley, 
in DéfMlon’s edition of Elliot’s History of India, IV, pp. 360 and 364. The * Bahr.’ 
kdndah’ mentioned there, is Bharkdndah in Birbhdm (vide Ain text, I, 406). 
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the king, tho son of n king, Ghidsuddunys waddin Algal Muzaffar 
Mahmiaid Shah, the king; son of Husain Shah the king,—may God per- 
petuate his kingdom and role. Its builder ia a lady,—May she long live, and mney 
God continue her high position! 941 A, H, [A. D, 1534-35.) 
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A Picnic in Ancient India —By Ba'su Ra‘senprara’ta Myrna. 


The Wedas represent the ancient Indo-Aryans to have be: aminsatls 
religious in all their actions. According to them, every act of life had to be 
accompanied by one or more mantras, and no one could rise from his bed, 
or wash his face, or brush his teeth, or drink a glass of water, without going 
through a regular system of purifications, salutations, and prayers; and if he 
really did practice all the rites and ceremonies enjoined in these works,*his life 
doubtless must have been an unbroken chain of religioug observances from 
birth to burning-ground. It would seem, however, that the bull of the 
community did nothing of the kind. Certain sacraments and initiatory 


rites everybody had to go through, and well-to-do persons had to celebrate _ 


feasts and fasts from time to time ; but in all such cases, the heaviest bur- 
den they had to bear was a pecumiary one, the actual performance of the 
ceremonies being left to the priesthood. Before the Tantric form of wor- 
ship got currency in the country, the S'udra had hterally nothing to do by 
way of religious exercise beyond evincing a reverential devotion when he em- 
ployed one or more Brahmans to perform a sacrifice, or get through a sacra- 
ment, and to salute and bow as often as required. No Vedic mantra could 
be repeated by him even when offering water to the spirits of his ancestors, 
and there was for him no other set form of prayer wherewith to address the 
Great Father of the universe. The Vais‘ya and the Kshatriya, as belonging 
to the twice-born classes, and having the right to wear the sacrificial cord, 
were at liberty to repeat"Vedic mantras, and had to repeat them when going 
through particular sacraments, or performing s‘riddhas ; but like the S’udras 
before the ‘Tantric period, they had no regular serviceefor daily observance 
beyond one or more salutations to the great soul of the sun, or the repetition 
of the Giyatri. At the periodical feasts and fasts they, as Yajaménas, or 
the institutors of sacrifices, provided the wherewithal to perform the rites 
and ceremonials, installed the priests in their respective offices, and 
recompensed them for their labour. But in the actual work of repeating 
mantras, offering oblations, and going through the ritual, they took but 
a slender share. 
‘It was the Brébman only for whom the Vedas enjoine’* endless 
und of rites, ceremonies and observances, innumerable mantras for repetition 


on different oceasions, and a host of fasts and penances extending from three 
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nights to mawy years. But as they formed but a small section of the 
general community, their examples, however well caleulated to restrain 
immorality and induce a religious spirit, did not keep the people engaged in 
actual religious ceremonits for any protracted period, or too frequently. At 
ay rate, the claims of religion on their time and attention were not greater 
than what they were on those of other nations of angiguity ; and the people 
at large ate and drank and enjoyed life without any serious let or hindrance, 
Even Bragmans, when not actually engaged in the Performance of sacrifices, 
were not debarred from the sweets and pleasures of the wi wld, arel the most 
ancient treatise* on the various ways of enjoying the society of women, @. ¢. 
on the ars erotica, is due to a hoary sage named S’inkhayana, whose ordin- 
ances are held to be quite as sacred as the Vedas themselves, 

Little is, however, known as to how the people enjoyed themselves in 
their Reht moments, and of the games, pastimes, recreations and entertain- 
ments which pleasgl them the most. I think, therefore, that the following 
extract from the Harivaiis’a Parva of the Mahdbharata, (chapters 146-47)f 
affording a most graphic picture of an ancient Indian Picnic, will not be unin- 
teresting to the readers of the Journal. It depicts a state of society so entirely 
different from what we are familar with in the present day, or in the later 
Sanskrit literature, that one is almost tempted to imagine that the people who 
took parts in it were some sea-kings of Norway, or Teuton knights carousing 
after a fight, and not Hindus ; and yet if the S‘astras are to be believed, 
they were the Hindus of Hindus, the two most prominent characters among 
them being no less than incarnations of the Divinity, and another a holy 
sage, who had abjured the world for constant communion with his Maker, 
and whose law treatise (drada Saihitd) still governs the conscience of the 
people. 

The scene of the Pienic was a watering-place on the west coast of 
Guzerat near Dvdarkd, named “Pindaraka. It is described as a tirtha or 
sacred pool, and the trip to it is ealled tirtha ydtra, or a pilgrimage to a holy 
place ; but the sequel shows that fhe trip was one of pleasure and had no- 
thing religious about*it. The party, headed by Baladeva, Krishua, and Ar- 
juna, issued forth with their families and thousands of courtezans, spent the 
day in bathing, feasting, drinking, singing and dancing, and returned home 
without performing any of the numerous rites and ceremonies, which pil- 
erims are bound by the S‘astras to attend to. 

The presence of the courtezans in the company is a fact worthy of spe- 
cial note, for although Hindu society has always looked upon fallen women 
with kind; indulgent eyes, and instances are on record of such persons having 


* Siikhiyana Kama Stra. 


$ Owing to an error in numbering im the Asiatic Society's edition of the’ 


Harivais’a, the chapters there appear as 147 and 145. | : 
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been admitted into respectable household after proper expiatians, the S‘istras 
are peremptory in condemning all association with them as long as they remain 
unreclaimed, especially on the part of women of family, and modern and 
medieval custom has never permitted any such association as is implied by 
bathing, eating, drinking, dancing, and singing together. It indicates a md 
laxity of morals, and gbe state of society which permitted this, cannot but be 
condemned. The Yidavas, however, felt no compunction in that respect, and 
not only allowed their wives and daughters freely to mix with hgrlots, but 
themselves*joined the party, and indulged in unrestrained debauchery in the 
presence of parents and seniors. The only person who formed an exception was 
Baladeva. His constancy to his only wife, Revati, is the theme of praise 
everywhere ; and never has his character been assailed for even the slightest 
neglect of his conjugal duty. At the Pienie he appears, as was his wont, 
tottering with drink ; but he is always beside his consort, aed gratifies*himself 
by bathing and singing and dancing with her, and her algne. 

Drinking appeare to be another indulgence to which the Yadavas were 
extremely addicted. Family women and prostitutes freely joined the men 
in these bacehanalian orgies, and the poet who records their deeds, seems to 
take a delight in pointing how some tottered, and others fell, amd others be- 
came reckless. The stuff they drank was of five kinds, namely, Addam- 
bari, madhvika, maireya, dsava, and surad—all strong spirits prepared in differ- 
ent ways. The first was distilled from the ripe fruit of the kadamba 
(Nauclea kadamba), which is highly saccharine, but not edible in its natural 
state. Baladeva was particularly attached to this drink, and his name is rare- 
ly mentioned in the Puranas without some reference to it. In the present 
day, the fruit is not used in any way, and only affords a repast to the large 
frugivorous bats called flying-foxes. The second was distilled from the ripe 
petals of the Bassia latifolia.—the mowa of the North West Provinces, 
where it is to this day extensively manufactured for the use of the lower 
orders of the people. The third was rum seasoned with the blossoms of the 
Lythrum fraticosum. The fourth was pur@rum ; and the last arrack distilled 
from rice meal. These spirits were, I imagine, always drunk neat, for there 
is no mention any where of their having been diluted ; and hence probably 
was the necessity of eating a little of sugared or salted cake or subacid 
fruits after every draft to take offthe pungency of the drink from the mouth. 
At the picnic, fried birds are especially mentioned for this purpose. There are 
several words inthe Sanskrit language to serve as generic names for these 
“ wine biscuits,” and no description of a drinking bout is complete without 
reference to such eatables. Even in the present day, no native ever thinks 
_ of drinking without having some such food by his side. me 

_ The description of the banquet is also remarkable. The piéce de 


stance at the meal was not rice or bread, as one would expect in India, 
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but FOARG buffdo, which seemed to have been a favourite dish with the Hin- 
dys in former days, and I find in the Vana Parva of the Mahabhérata that 
buffalo meat was publicly sold in the market,* and the stalls displaying it 
were crowded by customers. In Kashmir, such meat, I am told, is regularly 
sOkl in the present day to Hindu purchasers, and the lower orders of the 
people in Bengal, such as Muchis, are particularly fead of it. The meat 
was roasted on spits, ghi being dropped on it asthe dressing proceeded, 
and seasowed with acids, sochel salt and sorrel leaves. Venison was liked 
in a boiled state, dressed in large haunches, and garnished fith sorrel, 
mangoes, and condiments. Shoulders and rounds of other kinds of meat 
in large pieces were boiled, roasted on spits, or fried in ghi, and sprinkled 
over with sea salt anil powdered black pepper. 

Beef, however, is not mentioned as forming an ingredient in the feast, 
although the Makabbérata elsewhere describes a king named Rantideya, 
who used to slaughter daily two thousand heads of cattle, besides as many 
other animals, for use in his kitchen. He is described as a most virtuous 
king who acquired great religious merit by daily feeding innumerable 
hosts of beggars with beef.+ 

Curries tvere likewise prepared with meat, but did not take a prominent 


part in the bill of fare. Even little birds were preferred roasted on spits 


to being fried or curried. The text is silent as to the species of the birds 
used ; but in the Grihya Sfitra of Asvaléyana, partridges ((i/firi) are 
recommended as appropriate for infants just beginning to take solid food, 
and ducks, doves, pigeons, and ortolans were formerly in common use. 

For sauces and adjuncts, tamarind, pomegranates, sweet basil, acid herbs, 
ginger, assafcetida, and radishes were largely used. 

The text is not clear as to whether the buffalo meat was roasted 
entire, or in cut pieces, but the haunches, shoulders, and rounds, dressed 
entire, must have necessitated™some kind of carving. As no allusion is, 
however, anywhere made to knife and fork, it is to be supposed that “ the 
cooks, who, under the superintendénee of diligent stewards,” served at the 
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. 
feast, must have carved the meat before offering it to the queets, in the same 
way as is done in Persia, Arabia and other Moslim countries. It wagin 
fact the French custom of carving on the side-board, which is so fast 
gaining ground in England. The idea of such carving just before serving, is 
horrifying in India in the present day, and no meat food is dressedein 
larger pieces than wat can be served to one person. Sweetmeats and 


cakes, when intended for_offerings to gods, are sometimes made very bulky, 


but when prepared for man, they are seldom made larger than what would 
sufiice for §ne individual, 

Of cakes, the text does not afford a good list, nor does it mention 
their constituents in any detail, Sugar and cheese are the only substantial 
materials named, and salt, ginger, saffron, and ghi as adjuncts. The only 
three kinds of made cakes I can recognize are drdra, a cake made of sugar 
and cocoanut gratings spiced with ginger, now called édrati; candi€d sugar 
coated with tila seed—Ahandaka, now known as virakgandi; and ghrita- 
purnaka a compound of flour, sugar, and ghi, common in the present day in 
the North-West under the name*of ghewar. These were partaken along 
with wine, as dessert, after the first course of meat had been finished. 

It is not distinctly mentioned whether the ladies jomed the party at 
the first meal, but as they were present at the dessert and regaled themselves 
with spirits, roasted birds, and sweetmeats; and the elders, who did not 
partake of flesh meat and spirits, remained in the company, and made 
their repast on vegetables, fruits, curds, milk, whey, cream and the hike, the 
inference becomes inevitable that the woman-kind did sit with their lords 
at the first course, and partake of the meat food. This may appear 
shocking to modern Hindu ideas of propriety, but where the whole course of 
life and rules of social relationship were entirely different, this departure 
from strict etiquette, even when opposed to the maxims and canons of the 
S‘astras, cannot be taken to be such as not to be probable. 

The deScriptions of dancing, singing, music, and dramatic exhibitions 
speak for themselves and call for no remgtk. In dancing, the practice seems 
to have been for each man to take his wife for his partner, and accordingly 
we see Baladava dancing with his wife Revati, Krishna with Satyabahma, 
and Arjuna with Subhadra. Those who had no wives with them, danced 
with public women ; but they all danced and sang together, in the same arena 
without any sort of restraint. ‘Those who wereso unfortunate as not to get 
partners danced by themselves, and often became the butt of their neighbours’ 





wit and humour. The part which the sage Narada takes in dancing, gesticula- | 


tion and mimicry. and as the butt of every practical joke, is worthy of 
particular note, as showing that the saintly character of ancient Inttan sages, 
was by no means a bar to their joining in fun and frolic, and partaking of 
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appear to Eusopeans in the light of a sample of Eastern jealousy ; but to 
mypdern Indians the mere fact of ladies of rank dancing before a large 
assemblage, and in the presence of seniors, will not fail to strike as highly 
reprehensible. To qualify the ladies for taking a becoming part in such 
estertainments it was formerly necessary. to employ a musie master in every 
_Yespectable household. As in Italy two centuriessago, so in India many 
centurics before that, eunuchs were much esteemed for the sweetness of their 
voice, andgheld in great requisition as teachers of music, and in the Virata 
Parva of the Mahabharata, Arjuna becomes a eunuch, in order {% serve as a 
music master to the daughter of a king. 

I do not find any reference to maidens as forming members of the picnic 
party, and the description in a subsequent chapter of Bhanumati, the maiden 
daughter of Bhanu, a Yadava ebief, having been abducted from her home by 
the dfnon Nikuanbha, while the Yadavas were away from Dvarkd, engaged 
in their carousals, yould suggest the inference that they were not taken to 
such gatherings. 

The deseription of the pienie in the Harivaiisa runs as follows: The 
translation is anything but literal, and many epithets and repetitions 
have been omitted, but not a single word has been put in of which there is 
not a counterpart in the original, or which has not been rendered necessary 
for the sake of idiom. 

“When Vishou of unrivalled vigour dwelt at Dvyaravati,* he once desired 
to visit the sea-side watering-placet of Pindaraka, Appointing king Vasu- 
deya and Ugrasena regents for the management of state affairs, he started 
with the rest (of his family). 

“The wise Baladeva, the lord of regions, Janardana and the princes, 
earthly lords of god-like glory, issued forth im separate parties. Along with 
the handsome and well adorned princes, came thousands of prostitutes, 
These dealers on their beauty had been originally introduced imto 
Dvaravati by the mighty Jadavas, who had brought them away from 
the. palaces of the Daityas whom they had conquered. These were common 
harlots who had been kept for the entertainment of the J adava princes, 
Krishna had kept them in the city with a view to prevent unseemly brawls 
which, at one time, used to take place on account of women. 

“ Baladeva went out with his only affectionate wife, Revati, on whom the 
glorious chief of the Yadu race, entertained the feeling which the Chakravaka 
has for hismate,t Adorned with garlands of wild flowers, and jubilant with 
draughts of kidamba wine, he disported with Revati in the ocean waters. 

® Dvarkd, go called from its having had many doors, “ the city of a hundred gates.” 
+ Lit, cirthaa sacred pool, but the sequel will show that the trip was ono in quest 
of pleasure. and not a pilgrimage for religions merit. 
- ¢ The Bréhmani drake, Anas rutila, is said to be the most constant of husbands, 
rors hb it 
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“Govinda of the lotus eye entertained himself in many forms with his 
sixteen thousand wives, so pleasing every body, that each thought Krishna Wwys 
most attached to her, and it was for her only that he was in the ocean water. 
They were all exceedingly gratified and delighted with Krishna. Thinking 
herself to be the greatest favourite, each cast the most bewitching glanc#s 
on him, sang in greatedclight, and seemed to drink him with her eyes.* 
Each carried her head high at the idea of being the greatest favourite, and, 
without any feeling of jealousy for their rivals, loved him with the mest tender 
passion. Tifus enjoyed Krishna his sport in the clear water of the sea, (even 
as if) he had assumed a multiplicity of shapes for the gratitication 
of his numerous consorts, By his order, the ocean then circulated clear and 
fragrant water, devoid of all saltness. Standing ankle-deep or knee-deep, thigh- 
deep or breast-deep, each according to her choice, the ladies in great glee threw 
showers of water on Krishna, even as the heaven pours on theeea; and Kishna, 
in his turn, showered water on the ladies,as gentle clouds Q@izzle on flowering 
ereepers. One fawn-eyed nymph leaning on his shoulder, cried out “ Help, 
help, I am falling ;’ others swam leaning on floats of diverse forms, some 
shaped like cranes, others like peacocks, others like serpents, or dolphins or fish. 
Some, resting on their breasts like pitchers, swam about in great joy for the 
gratification of Janirdana, Delighted with the sight, Krishna sported with 
Rukmini, even as the lord of the immortals sports with his consort; and 
his other wives did what each thought likely to please him most. Some 
gazelle-eyed damsels disported in the water with very thin raiment on their 
persons ; and Krishna, knowing their feeling, did for each just what she 
would like most at the time. ‘The ladies thought that in lnrth and accom- 
plishment he was in every way worthy of them, and so they devoted them- 
selves to his gratification, to win his sweet smile, and delightful converse, and 
charming affection. 


Separated at night from each other, the drake and the duck, mourn their hard fate, and 
send forth from the opposite banks of a river thir lamentions to each other; ‘* Chakwi, 
shalll come?* “No, chakwa.’” “ Chakwa, shall lcome?’ ‘ No, chakwi,” being the 
burthen of their woe. The legend has it that two lovers, for some indiscretion, were 
transformed into Brahmani drake and duck, and condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other on opposite banks of a river. <A Bengali epigram says, a fowler shut 
up o drake anda duck in the same cage at night, whereupon said the duck: ** How 
happy even this sad state when the fowler appears kinder than our fate.” 
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gundata i ea and heroic princes, ina separate company, entertained 
a = ae sea waters with the damsels that had come with them, and 
eRe nite cient in dancing and singing. Though forcibly brought away 

‘om their homes, these women had been overeome by the suavity of the prin- 
wes ; and the latter in their turn were delighted with the singing and acting 
and dancing of these excellent creatures. => 

“ At this time, Krishna sent for Panchachi 1, Kauveri, Mahendrf, and 
y other acsomplished Apsards to heighten the pleasures of the entertainment, 

and when they, with folded hands, appeared before him, and salted him, the 

Lord of the universe spoke to them most encouragingly, and desired them to 
| join the féte without fear. ‘ For my sake,’ said he, ‘ O fair ones, entertain the 
Yadus ; exhibit to them your rare proficiency in dancing and singing, as 
well as in acting and music of diverse kinds. These are all myself in dilfer- 
ent fersons, and if you entertain them well, and acquit yourselves becom- 
ingly, I shall gragt you all your desires.’ . 

“The charming Apsards respectfully received the orders of Hari, and 
entered joyfully the pleasant throng of the noble heroes. Their advent on the 
waters shed new lustre on the wide ocean, like lightning playing on the breast 
of heavy dark clouds. Standing on water as on land, they played on aqua- 
; tic musical instruments, and enacted heavenly scenes of delight. By their 
aroma and garlands and toilette, by their coquetry, blandishment, and wanton 
dalliance, these sweet ones with beaming eyes robbed the minds of the he- 
roes. By their side glances and hints and smiles, by their assumed arro- 
gance and mirth and complaisance, they completely charmed their audience. 
When the princes were overcome with wine, these bewitching actresses 
lifted them high in the air, and anon held them in their hands, looking at 
them with enchanting grace. 

“ Krishna himself commenced the same pastime with his sixteen thousand 
wives for their gratification, and this did not excite the ridicule or wonder 
of the Yadus, for they knew his worth and nature, and preserved their gra- 
vity. Some ran to the RaivataRa hill, some to houses, and some to the 
jungle, whatever suited them best, and returned immediately after. By order 
of Vishnu, the lord of regions, the undrinkable water of the ocean then be- 
came drinkable, and the damsels with beaming eyes, taking each other by the 


+ hand, walked on the water as on land, now diving deep, and anon rising on 
rd, the surface. . 
‘ « Of eatables and drinkables, of things to be chewed, of things to be swal- 


lowed, of things to be sucked, and of things to be licked, there was nothing 
wanting, and whatever was desired was immediately forthcoming. 

“ Wearing fresh garlands, these faultless women, never to be overcome, 
entertained themselves in private in the cabins of pleasant boats even as 


do the gods. 
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sy Having thus bathed, the Andhakas and the Vishnis inéthe afternoon 
entertained themselves by perfuming their persons with unguents oy 
bounl their boats. Some of the cabins in these vessels were wide, others 
square, others circular, others like the svastika, others like the Mandira hill, 
while others like the Kailésa and the Sumeru mountains. Some were shape 
like birds, some like webkres, some like the painted Garuda, some like cranes, 
some like parrots, and sowe like elephants ; some painted with gateways of 
lapis lazuli, some gilt, some bedecked with rubies and pearls and lapes lazulis, 
and other —all designed for the purpose by Vis’vakarma, Guided by 
able seamen, these boats, bright as gold, added new lustre to the billows. 
Pleasure boats and tenders and large vessels with commodious cabins 
adorned the bed of the flowing main. When these noble vessels moved 
about on the sea, they seemed like the abodes of Gandharvas floating in the 
air. The heavenly architect, Vis‘vikarma, had, in these cabfns, depict rar 
dens and trees and+tanks and festal halls and cars in imitatéon of those in the 
Nandana Park of Indra, and they were in no way inferior to thar heavenly 
archetypes. 

“ By order of Vishnu birds were singing sweetly and delightfully in the 
forest ; white cuckoos of paradise cooed mellifluently for the gratification of 
the heroes ; peacocks, surrounded by their hens, danced gracefully on the tops 
of the cabins resplendent as moonbeams. The flags of the vessels bore the pic- 
tures of birds ; and the garlands on the vehicles were musical with the hum of 
bees. By order of Narayana the trees (inthe neighbourhood) produced fragrant 
flowers of all seasons ; the zephyr, loaded with the pollen of various flowers 
and the aroma of the sandal-wood, blew gently, driving away all exhaustion— 
now warm and anon cool according to the varying desires of the picnicians. 
No hunger, no thirst, no langour, no ennui, no grief assailed them, when 
through the grace of Vasudeva, they were engaged in this delightful féte of 


music, singing, and dancing. 


“Thus did these god-like heroes, protected by the wielder of the discus, 


occupy themselves in their aquatic recreaflons, spreading over many leagues 
(yojana) of the sea, the abode of waters. 

* For the sixteen thousand wives of Krishna, Vis’vakarma had provided 
appropriate vessels bedecked with the choicest jewels to be found in the 
three regions of the universe, and furnished with becoming wardrobes. Each 
wife had her separate cabin, decorated with lapis lazuli, gold, and floral trea- 
sures of every season, and redolent with the finest perfumes. 

“The long-armed and handsome Baladeva, covered with sandal paste, 
with eyes glowing crimson under the influence of kadambari wine, and un- 
steady steps, paid his attention solely to Revati. Dressed in tivo pieces of 
sky-blue cloth, bright complexioned as the moon, and languishing-eyed, he 
zipahay charming like the moon partially hidden under a cloud. With a 
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self with her. 


s on the left ear only, and a pretty lotus on thé other, be- 
ng face and arching glance of his love, he entertained him- 
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‘te a es by a of Krishna, the destroyer of Kaiisa and Nikum- 
- ra aes — of heavenly nymphs repaired to the place of Bala- 
and the i : th sees of Revati. They saluted, Qevati and Baladeva, 
sm spreading around them, some of the fair and lovely ones danced, while 
others sang to the sweet cadence of music. Earne€t in their desire to enter- 
tain Bala and his consort, the lovely daughter of king Revata, amd by their 
desire, they exhibited various dramatic scenes, such, as they thought would 
prove entertaining.” Some of the damsels of fascinating forms, assuming the 
dress, language, and action of particular places, acted with great delight, beat- 
mg time with their hands. Some sang the auspicious names of Sankarshana 
Adhok@haja, Nandana, and others. Some enacted romantic scenes from the life 
of Krishna, such asthe destruction of Kaisa and Pralamba; the overthrow 
of Chanura; the tying of Jand4rdana round the waist by Yasoda which 
spread wide her fame; the slaughter of the giants Arishta, Dhenuka, and 
S‘akuni; the life at Vraja; the breaking of the two Arjuna trees; the 
execution of Vrikas, (wolves) ; the discomfiture of the wicked Naga king 
Kaliya in a whirlpool of the river Yamuna ; the recovery of certain blue 
lotuses from a lake after destroying the demon S’aikha; the holding up of 
the hill Govardhana for the protection of kine ; the straightening of the hump- 
back of the sandal-paste-grindress Kubja ; the reduction of Krishna’s own 
faultless body into a dwarf; the overthrow of the Saubhas,the aerial city 
of Harischandra ; the assumption of the name Haliyudha, or wielder of the 
ploughshare ; the destruction by him of the enemies of the Devas ; the defeat 
of the mighty kings of Gandhara, tying them behind his car, and the rape of 
their daughters ; the abduction of Subhadrd ; the victory over Balahaka and 
Jambuméli; the loot of jewels, through his soldiers, from Indra. These 
and others, most delightful subjects, gratifying to Baladeva and Krishna, 
were enacted and sung by those beautiful women. 

“ Inflamed by plentiful libations of kadamba liquor, Balarima the majes- 
tic, danced in joy with his wile, the daughter of Revata, sweetly beating re- 
cular time with his own hands. Beholding this, the damsels, were delighted. 
The wise and noble Krishna, to enhance the enjoyment of Bala, commenced to 
dance with his wife, Satyabhama. The mighty hero Partha, who had come 
to this sea-side picnie with great delight, jomed Krishoa and danced with 
the slender and lovely Subhadra (his wife). The wise Gada, Sérana, Pra- 
dyumana, Simba, Satyaka, the heroic son of the daughter of Satrajit (Satya- 
bhima), theShandsome Charudeshna, the heroic princes Nisata and Ulmuka 
the sons of Baladeva, Safikava, the generalissimo of the army of Akrura, 
and others of the heroic race, danced in joy. By the grace of Kyishpa, the 
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pleasure boats flourished under the dense crowd of the forepiost dancers of ‘ 

the Bhaima race. Through the godlike glory of the heroic and most ardgit ‘ 

dancers of the Yadu race, the creation smiled in joy, and all the sins of the 

princes were subdued. ‘ 
“The Brahman sage Narada, the revered of the gods, came to the scane 

for the gratificationg! Madhusddana, and in the midst of the noble Yadus r 

began to dance with his matted locks all dishevelled, He became the cen- 

tral figure in the scene, and danced with many a gesticulation and contor- , 


tion of h®& body, laughing at Satyabhama and Keshava, at Partha 
and Subbadra, at Baladeva, and the worthy daughter of the king of Revata, 
By mimicking the action of some, the smile of others, the demeanour of a third , 
set, and by similar other means, he set all a-laughing who had hitherto pre- 

served their gravity. For the delectation of Krishna, imitating the mild- 

est little word of his, the sage screamed and laughed so lou@y and rep@atedly, 

that none could restrain himself, and tears came to their eyes (from immoderate “ 
laughing). By desire of Krishna, the ladies gave to Narada presents of 

costly jewels and dresses of the rarest description; they showered on him © 
also pearls and celestial garlands of the choicest kind, and flowers of every ’ 
season. . 

“ When the dance was over, Krishna took by the hand the venerable sage 
Narada of imperturbable mind,and coming to the sea water along with his wile 
Satyabhama, Arjuna and others, addressed Satyaki with a smile, saying, ‘ let us 
enter the delightful water with the ladies in two parties. Let Baladeva with 
Revati be the leader of one party, consisting of my children and half of the 
Bhaimas ; and let the other half of the Bhaimas and the childgen of Bala be 
on my side in the sea water.” Turning then to the regent of the sea, who 
stood with folded hands before him, the delighted Krishna said to him : ‘ Let 
thy waters be fragrant and clear, and divested of noxious animals ; let them 
be cheering to the sight, and ornamented with jewels, and pleasant to walk 
upon. Knowing by my grace what is in each person’s mind, render yourself 
agreeable to one and all. Render thye waters drinkable or undrinkable, 
according to each individual's choice; let thy fishes be inoffensive and , 
diversified in colour like gold. and jewels and pearls and lapis-lazuh. Hold 
forth all thy jewels, and lotuses, red and blue, blooming and fragrant and 
soft, full of sweet-flavored honey, over which the bees should pour their hum, 
Place on thy waters urns full of mairaya,* madhvika,t sura,t and dsava,$ 
and supply the Bhaimas golden goblets wherewith to drink those liquors. ~ 
Let thy mighty waters be cool and calm and redolent with rafts full of flowers ; 
and be mindful that my Yadus be not in any way incommoded.’ 

* Spirituous liquor made of the blossoms of Lythrum fruticosum wh sugar, 

+ Ditto made of the blossoms of the Bassia latifolia, 2 

T Ditto of rice meal,—arrack, 

§ Ditto of sugar,—rum, 

: ? 
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“Having @hus issued his orders to the sea, he commenced to play with 
a while Satyabhama, incited by a wink of Krishna, began to throw 
water on Narada. Then Balarima, tottering with drink, with great 
glee fell into the water, and beckoning the charming daughter of Revata by 
himside, took her by the hand. ‘The sons of Krishna and the leading Bhai- 
mas, who belonged to the party of Rama, joyous and, bent on pleasure, un- 
mindful of their dresses and ornaments, and excited by drink, followed him into 
the sea, J’he Bhaimas belonging to the party of Krishna, headed by Nisha- 
tha and Ulmuka, arrayed in many-coloured garments and rich jeWels and be- 
decked with garlands of parijdta flowers, with bodies painted with sandal wood 
paste and unguents, excited by wine, and carrying aquatic musical instruments 
in their hands, began to sing songs appropriate for the occasion. By order 
of Krishna, hundreds of courtezans, led by the heavenly Apsaras, played various 
pleasin® tunes onewater and other instruments. Always bent on love, these 
damsels, proficient jn the art of playing on musical instruments in use on the 
acrial Ganges,” played on the instrument called Jaladarddurat and sweetly 
sang to its accompaniment. With eyes glorious as lotus buds and with chaplets 
of lotuses on their crowns, these courtezans of paradise appeared resplendent as 
new-blown lotuses. The surface of the sea was covered by the reflection of hun- 
dreds of moon-like feminine faces, seeming as if by divine wish thousands of 
moons suddenly shot forth in the firmament. The cloud-like sea was relieved 
by these damsels like dazzling streaks of the charming mistresses of the 
thunderbolt,—even as the rain-bearing cloud of the sky is set off by lightning. 
Krishna and Narada, with all those who were on their side, began to pelt 


water on Balqand his party ; and they in their turn did the same on the 


party of Krishna. The wives of Bala and Krishna, excited by libations of 
arrack, followed their example, and squirted water in great glee with 
syringes in their hands. Some of the Bhaima ladies, over-weighted by 
the load both of love and wine, with crimson eyes and masculine garbs, 
entertained themselves before the other ladies, squirting water, Seeing 
that the fun was getting fast and furious, Krishna of the discus-hand, 
desired them to restrain themselves within bounds; but he himself 
immediately jomed m play with Narada and Partha to the music of the 
water instruments. Though they were ardently engaged in their entertain- 
ment, still the moment Kyishna expressed his wish, the Bhaima ladies at once 
desisted, and joyously commenced to dance for the gratification of their 
lovers. . 

«On the conclusion of the dance, the considerate lord Krishna rose from 
the water, and, presenting unguents to the learned sage, put them on himeelf, 
The Bhaima’, seeing him rise from the water, followed his example, and, put- 


* It is supposed that there is a counterpart of the terrene Ganges in the air, 
+ 1 cannot find any description of this instrument in treatises on Music, 
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ting on their dress, repaired by his order to the banqueting hall. There they 
took their seats according to their respective ranks, ages, and relationshgp, 
and cheerfully commenced the work of eating and drinking. Cleanly sn 
under the superintendence of diligent stewards, served them large pieces of 
meat roasted ov spits, and meat cooked as curries, and sauces made of tanm- 
ninds and pomegranates ; young buffaloes roasted on spits and dressed by 
dropping ghi thereon ; he same fried in ghi, seasoned with acids and 
sochel salt and sorrel leaves ; large haunches of venison boiled ig different 
ways with serrel and mangoes, and sprinkled over with condiments ; shoulders 
and rounds of animals dressed in ghi, well sprinkled over with sea salt 
and powdered black-pepper, and garnished with radishes, pomegranates, lemon, » 
sweet basil, Ocymum gratissimum, assafwtida, ginger, and the herb An- 

dropagon schen anthus, Of drinkables, too, of various kinds, the party partook 

most plentifully with appropriate relishes.* Surrounded br their loved ones, 

they drank of maireya, madhvika, sura, and asava, he]ping them on with ™ 
roasted birds, seasoned with pungent condiments, zhi, acids, sochel salt, and 

oul; cakes of rich flavour, some made with clayed sugar, some colored with © 
saffron, and some salted; ginger comfits, cheese,f sweet cakes full of ghi, 

and various kinds of candied stuifs. . 

“ Udhvava Bhoja and others, respected heroes who did not drink, heartily ~ 
feasted on various kinds of cooked vegetables and fruits, broths, curds, and 
milk, drinking from cups made of shells fragrant rasila of diverse kinds} and 
milk boiled w vith sugar. 

“After their feast the gallant Bhaima chiefs, along with their ladies, ms 
joyfully commenced again to sing such choice delightful sgngs as were | 
agreeable to the ladies. ‘The Lord Upendra (Krishna) was pleased at night 
to order the singing of the chhkdlikya song which is called Devagandharva, 
fh hereupon Nirada took up his Vina of six octaves whereon could be played all 
the six musical modes (raga) and every kind of tune, Krishna undertook to 
beat time with cymbals, and the lordly Arjuna took up a flute, while the de- 
lighted and excellent Apsaras engaged themselves in fie on the mridanga < 
and other musical instruments. Then Rambha, the accomplished actress, 


* Upadarsa. The commentator Nilakantha, takes this word for drinking goblets, 
Wilson in his dictionary explains it to mean, “« relish, or something to promote 
drinking.” The last has the support of ancient lexicons. 

+ Rasdla is a kind of sherbet made with cream, curds, Sonn and spices largejy 
diluted with water. 

t The commentator Nilakantha has failed ccpealabaly S in cata tae some of tho 
words; Kiléfa for instance, he takes to bean adjective meaning things made of buffalo 
milk, whereas its true meaning is cheese, and the word in tho mutilated form lat is atill 
current in the vernacular for decomposed or cardled milk, The two words preceding 
it in the text are lavandunitdn, dvdrdn, salted and moist or juicy, «4 ¢., salted plump 
cheese, The commentator, iciworer: tukea the word andrda for a noun moaning 


ginger consfits. 
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cheerfully rising from one side of the court delighted Rama ind Janirdan, 
hy her acting and her exquisitely slender figure. 

“Then Urvasi, of the sparkling eye, Hem4, Mis‘rakés’i, 'Tilottamé, 
Menaka, and others, for the gratification of Krishna, acted and sang w natever 
wns calculated to prove agreeable and pleasing to the company.” Here 
follows a eulogium on the Chhi ilikya tune, whith was sung in six 
octaves, and in various modes, The young and Abe old alike joined in the 
song, in order, evidently, to bring all the six octaves into play which no 
single human voice could compass. Originally, it was a spécialité in the 
concerts of Indra in heaven. On earth Baladava, Krishna, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha and Simba were the most proficient in it, and they taught 
it to the other Yadavas. Songs for this tune, I understand from my 
young friend, Bibu Surendramchan Tagore, who has made the Hindu 
science of music his special study, and possesses a critical knowledge 
of the subject, were composed of lines of 26 syllables, and seanned in 
groups of four syllables, the first two being long, the next short, and 
the last circumflex. The measure of time (¢d/a) for singing it was the 
same, ¢. @., of two double instants, then one single instant, and lastly 
a triple iets Carib: making together a measure of eight instants. This 
measure was called Chachchatputa, The subject of the song was always 
something fierce and heroic. I annex at foot the Sanskrit quotations from 
the Safgita Tatnavali and the Saiigita Darpana furnished me by my friend 
in support of his explanation.* On the conclusion of this song which 
was sung by different parties, and repeatedly encored, Krishna rewarded 
the dancing girls and the heavenly actresses, and the company broke up, 


* eylatama; ASA 4auraad 4a Banas Bawaaawlaqare wa: 
Bagaays HaAret Baetyg erfaa aifaa eq eifaau: trenfeuyaarnaa- 
yaaalatanse saint ssrT: SAATSHIE | afsagao7 avtacareall- 
ya va — 

aa ume atc Oran aHarUe: | 
ug famaaccer afaarzaifaar aa: | <fa | 
were, wae feaq eqisra-aagaac-aaeta qaraiis GeTE- 
att AUTATATA warsrana sany gefayaararnaaraans qER 
BRAT ¥. are Was wa At Te By wai dtl VY. “Tags wea 
wane Tilica” oxfat ACE cae Rae fUTATa: wg fa nacat aa: 
Hae Atafane: @ va whee waa fefactHad caary: | 
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